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I SHOULD IIAVK DKDICATKI) 

TIIESK VOLiniKS 

' TO 

LORD CANNING, 

nA]> ]iK livkd; 

I NOW INSCUIBH THEM REV Ell EXT [ALLY 


TO Ills AlE3lOi:V. 




. . . For to think that an handfitl ot TEoriiE can, with thi 

OREATKdT COURAGE AND POLICY IN TIH^ WOltl.l), KMIIRACE TOO LARGE EXTEN1 
OF DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FUR A TIME, UlT IT WILL FAIL SUDDENLY.— 
Baron. 


... As FOR MERCENARY F0R(;ES (WIIICII 18 THE lljCLP IN THIS CASE) 
ALL i:XAMPLKS SHOW THAT, WHATSOEVER ESTATE, OR PRINCE, DOTH RKH'I 
UiniN THEM, HE MAY SPREAD HIS FEATIIKILS FOR A TIME, 1^'T HE WILL MEW 
THEM SOON AFTER. — BltCOIl. 


If there he fuel prepared, ir is hard to tkj.l whence tub 8P.<irk 
SHALL C031E THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE. 'rtlE WAITER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MUCH POVERTY AND JirCII DISCONTENTMENT. It IS CERTAIN, bO 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTATES, SO MANY VOTES FOR TROUBLES. . . . 'J’jIK 
CAUSES AND 3I01TVE3 FOR SEDITION ARB, INNOVATIONS IN RELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTERATION OF LAWS AND CUVI'OMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRE.SSION, ADVANCEMENT OF UNWORTHY PERSONS, .STRANGKR.S, DEATHS, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS, FACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE; AND WHATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOlNETfl AND KNITTETU THE^l IN ▲ COMMON CAUSE. — 
Bacon, 




EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tiil editing of tho uocon^ volume of Sir John Kayo’s Ilistoiy 
li.is been regulated on tho binio principle as was tlio first. Tho 
text has been left intact. In tho few instanr'us in which tho 
Editor hah belie vod that tho conclusions ariiv^d at by tho dis- 
tinguished author wore not warranted by facts, ho liits intimated 
liis dissent, and his ie,isons for that dissent, in notes Ix'aring his 
initials. ^Ihe Appendix has boon stnuowhat reduced, either by 
the omission or tho abbreviation of matter which soomod super- 
fluous, or by tho transfer as notes to tlio pages indicated of 
corrections made by tlio author in editions substMjiiont to th(‘ first. 
Tho spelling of proper naims has, nioreov(*i, been made to con- 
form to the more coireol system now happUy coming into 
gemnal use. 

Under ordinary circumstances tho Editor would have re- 
frained from adding to tho above short explanation. It 1ms 
boon leprosented to him, however, that as tho present (Viiinu 
TiDinoN will appeal to a large class who may not have the 
opportunity of referring to a Ga/ettecr, it would add con- 
siderably to the value of the Work if ho wore to ’add a short 
description of tho geogAphicab position of tho iirincipal places 
mentionpd ‘in each volume-* To comTily with this suggestion 
the Editor has compiled, partly from an excellent little work— 
the very best of its kind-r^ntitled “School Geography of India 
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and British Burmah,” .by tlio late Professor Blochmanrf;* and 
[Airtly fi»m tho now edition of “ Thornton’s Gazetteer a list of 
forty-six places mentioned in this volume. He has also ap- 
pended, tc% tho chapter to which it refers, *an cxccflent sketch 
of tho Imperial Citf of l^ehli, the original of which was 
^kindjy given to him some time since by Mr. Atkinson of the 
Record Office. 

G. B. M. 

1 Nnremher, 1888. 

• • — — — __ 

* Published at Calcutta by tho Calcutta Schoolbook Society. 




PREFACE 

By Sib JOHN KAYE. 


■ — » >— 

When the first volume of tliis book was published, I haU little 
expectation that the second would be so long in course of com- 
pletion^ as tj'ie result has sLown it to bjivo been. In truth, I 
had not measured aright the extent of the work before me. 
But wlieu I came to take account of the wealth of my materials, 
and to reflect upon the means of converting them into history, 
J saw clearly that the task I had nndcrtakeif wi^ a more 
arduous and perplexing one than I liad originally BUj»poscd, 

It is not difficult to make the reader understand my per- 
plexities; and 1 hope that, understanding, lie will sympathise 
with them. The events to be narrated covered a lai’gc. area <>f 
iroaco, but were compressed within t a small period of time. 
Chronologically they moved along parallel lines, but locally 
they were divergent and distracting. The (question was how 
it was best to deal historically with all these synchronous 
incidents. To have written according to date, with some 
approach to fidelity of detail, a number of separate nan atives, 
each illustrative of a particular day, or of a particular week, 
would have he^n easy to the writer, and would in some sort 
have represent^ the character of the crisis, one of the most 
distinguisliing features of which was derived from fhe con- 
fusion an^d distraction engondk'cd by the multiplicity of sim- 
ultaneous outbursts in diflerent parts of the country. This 
mode of tre^ftment, however, tho^^i it might accurately reflect 
the situation, was not likely to gratify the reader. The multi- 
plicity of personal and focal nahies •rajiidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildere^ 4iim, and .mo distinct Imj^ression 
^vould havb been left upon his mind. But though the naturOpOf 
the subject utterly forbade all thought of unjty^of place and 
unity of action, with reference to the scope of the entire work. 
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there was a certain imification of the several parts which was 

"practicahlo, and which sngf^ested what might he called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connecting links, 
or such a general framework or setting; ns hi84orical truth 
might permit. Ai^, in fact, different parts of the country 
were so cut off from each <»thcr wlicn mutiny and rebellion « 
W(y*o at their height, that cacli series of operations for the 
suppression of* local* revolt had a separate and a distinct char- 
acter. Certainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there was * 
iio general design — ^little co-opcr.ition or cohesion. Every man 
did what was best in his eyes 4o mee.t with vigour and sagacity 
an nnex 2 )OCtod crisis. The cutting of our telegraph-wires and 
the interruption of our posts were among the first hostile effiirts 
of thfe insurgents in all ^larts of ^he country. Joint action 
on a largo scale was thus rendered impossible^ and« at the 
commencement of the War it would scarcely have been desir- 
able. For onr people had to deal prom})tly with urgent 
symptoinft, and references and consultations would have been 
fatal ttjsijpccfcft. 

Thus circumstanced with respect to tho comj^onent parts of 
this History, I could not easily determine to what particular 
b vents it would he best to give jiriority of narration. One 
thing soon hocamo unpleasantly a^’parent to me. I had made a 
mistake in forecasting stlio jilan of tho entire work, in an 
“ Advortisment” prefixed to tho First Volume. It was im- 
jKissiblo to write adequately, in this instalment of my hook, of 
all the operations which 1 had originally intended to record. 
With materials of such great interest before me, it would have 
been unwise to starve the narrative ; so I thought it best to 
make confession of error, and cxi>ungo my tuo-hasty promises 
from subsequent editions of tho work. Jn piysnanco of this 
revised schonie, I was couqielled to put aside much that I had 
writ I on for this Second Volume, and though this has ne- 
cessiirily retarded its publicatiifli, it has placed me so much in 
advance with tho work to be acauuplished, that 1 hope to be 
able to produce the next vobyno after a much ^o^ter interval 
of time. 

Tbe selection made for thitf volume from the chapters which 
I had ^written may ndi perhaps the best, butt it is at least 
sufficiently intelligible. After describing the earlier incidental 
of the luutinj/’, us st Mirath and Delili, at lianaras and Alldhabdd, 
and at differiOnt stations in the Piffijab, I hl^ve narrated, up to a 
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certain point, those two great series of operations— the one 
expedition starting from Bengal with troops drawn ffom the 
Littoral, the other from the North-Western Frontier, with 
forces dorhed from*the Hill Stations and the Fanj^b — ^Avhicli 
were consummated in the ca])tare of Debli and the first relief 
of Lakhnao. In the one I have trahod the movements of Neill 
and Havelock, under the direction of Lor^ Canning, and in* the * 
other of Anson, Barnard, Wilson, and Nicholseh, with the aid 
‘ and inspiration of Sir John Lawrence. It is hy thus following 
the fortunes of individuals that wo may best arrive at a just 
conception of the general actio^ of the whole. For it was by 
the energies of individual men, acting mostly on tlioi^ own re-* 
.sponsibility, that little by little rebellion was troddoi^ down, 
and the SA*.premacy of tiao English firmly re-established. It 
will bo seen that I have adhered very closely to pure narrative. 
The volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of controversy and. 
speculation ; and as it relates to the earlier scenes of the great 
struggle for the Empire, it is mostly an accoynt of militaiy' 
revolt and its suppression. » 

Dealing with the largo mass of facts, which are reproduced 
in the chapters now ])ublished, and in those which, tliough 
written, I have been compelled to reserve for future publica- 
tion, I have consulted and collated vast piles of contempoiliry 
correspondence, and entered largclj^ into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with nmn who have been 
individually conneeted with the events described. For every 
page published in this volume some ton pages have been 
written and compiled in aid of the narrative ; and if I have 
failed in the one great object of my ambition, to tell the truth, 
without exaggeration on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has ul)t been for want of earnest and laborious inquiry 
or of conscientious endeavour to turn my opportunities to the 
best acc..unt, and to lay befoi'd the public an honest exposition 
of the historical facts as they have been unfolded before me. 

Still it^is probable that the aceui-acy of some of the details 
in this volume, especially those bf personal incidertt, may Ijo 
questioned, perhaps conti’adicte(], notwithstanding, I was about 
to say, all the care that I have taken' to investigate* them, but I 
believe thatl should rathei' say “ by r<lason of that very care.” 
Such questionings or contradictions should not b6 too readily 
accepted ; for, although the authority of the quqiftionor may he 
good, there maj^be stm better authority on the other side. I 
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liavo often had to cIiooko botwoou very conflicting fitatements ; 
and 1 have sometimes found my informants to bo wrong, though 
apparently with tho best opportunities of being right, and 
have beer compelled to reject, as convincing proof, even tho 
overwhelming assertion, “But, I was there.** Men who are 
personally engaged in stiriring events are often too much oc- 
' cuplod to know wli^t is going on beyond the little spot of 
ground which \olds thorn at tho tiiAo, and often from this, 
restricted Btand-{)oiiit they see through a glass darkly. It is 
hard to disbelieve a man of honour when ho tells you what ho 
himself did; but every writer, long engaged in historical 
«inquiry,«haB had before him instances in which men, after even 
a brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds the* 
thought of doing, or the intent to d<i? a certain thirg, with the 
fact of having actually done it Indeed, in tho commonest 
•affairs of daily iifo, we oftcMi find tho intent mistaken for the 
act, in the retrospect. 

Tho case of (laptain Rosser’s alleged offer to take a Squadron 
of Dragoofts and a troop of Horse Artillery to Dehli on the 
night of tho 10th of May (illustrated in tho Appendix) * may 
be regarded as an inshinco of this confusion. I could cite other 
instances. One will suffico A military officer of high rank, of 
stainless honour, with a gjeat historical rei)utation, invited me 
some years ago to meet him, for tho express purpose of making 
to mo a most important statement, with reference to one of tho 
most interesting c])isodes of tho Sipdhi War. Tho statement 
was a very striking one ; and I was referred, in confirmation of 
it, to another officer, who 1ms since become illustrious in our 
national history. Immediately on leaving my informant, I 
wrote down as nearly as possible his very words. It was not 
until after his death that I was able orally to consult the friend 
to whom ho had referred me, as being personally cognisant of 
the alleged fact — the only witiir^ss, indeed, of the scone de- 
scribed. Tho answer was that he had heard tho story before, 
but that nothing of the kind had over hai)poned. Tbe asserted 
incident v^as one, as 1 voiiSifrcd to tell tho man who had 
described it to mo at thq tiiivs that* did not cast additional 
lustre on Iris reputatiejn; *and would have been obvious, 
even if ho had rejoiced m a less uAi)lemished reputation, that 


* [TransfcrrcHU'i Buffleiont detail 08 a fcktnoto to tie page in which tlie 

transaotion is locordod.— G. B. M.] 
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it was not for self-glorification, but in obedience to an irre-^ 
pressible desire to declare the truth, that he told mo what 
afterwards appeared to be not an accomplished fact, but an 
intention unfulfilled. Experiences of this kind render the his- 
. torical inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on “ the best possible authority.” Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches the 
. fountain-head of truth, llie further off wo may find ourselves 
from it.* 

But, notwithstanding such discouraging instances of the 
difficulty of extracting the truth, oven from the testimony of 
truthful men, who have been actors in the scenes to bo de- 
scribed, I cannot but admit the general value of such testimony 
to theii wricor of contemporary history. And, indeed, there 
need bo some advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory- of men to compensate for its manifest disadvantages. ' 
These disadvantages, however, ought always to bo felt by the 
writer rather than by the reader. It has becn^ often said to 
me, in reply to my inquiries, “ Yes, it is perfectly thio. But 
these men are still living, abd the truth cannot told.” To 
this my answer has boon : “ To tho historian all men are dead.” 
If a writer of contemporary history is not prepared to treat 
the living and the doiid alike — ^to speak as freely and as trutli*- 
fully of the former as of tho latter, witli no more reservation 
in the one case than in tho other — ho has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehistoric times. 
There are some actors in the scenes here described of whom I do 
not know whether tliey be living or whether they l)C dead. Some 
have passed away from tho sphere of worldly cxjdoits whilst 
this volume hqs been slowly taking shapo beneath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of my 
writing, it has only been by imparting increased tenderness to 
my judgment of men who cau^bo longer defend themselves or 
explain their conduct to the world. Even this offence, if it be 
one againsu historical truth, I not conscious of having 
actually committed. 

* It may bo mentioned here (theygli not dircotly in confimintion of the 
above) as a curious illustration oi the difliculty of discerning betaven iruDi 
and error, that the only shitement sertousiy inipui[:ncd in a furracr work of 
iiistory by the author this book^ was tho only one whi'jh lie hod made os 
the result of his own peieonal Knowledge — the only facw whicli he hud 
witnessed ivith his o\;n eyes. 
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1 but a few more words to say, but because 1 say them 
last it must not be thought that I feel them least. 1 am pain- 
fully sousible that in this narrative 1 have failec^to do justice 
to the ofurogo and constancy of many iJravo men, who>e good 
deeds deserved special illustration in this narrative, and woui(\ 
have received it, but for the exigencies of time and space, 
which have fprbidjjen an ampler record. This, perliapK, iiiny 
be more apparent in other volumes "than in this. But, whut? 
ever may be thfe omissions in this respect, I do not think ihnl: 
they will bo attributed to lyny want of appreciation of Iho 
gallantry and fortitude of my countrymen in doing and in 
suflbring. No one could rejoice more in the privilege of il- 
Instre^tiug their heroic deeds than the author of those volumes. 
It is one of tlie best compensatioifd of historicaWaboyr to bo 
suffered to write of exjdoits retlecting so much honour upon tlm 
odiaracter of the nation. 

J. W. K. * 

9 

PKNaE— 1870. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION QF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME. 


Aoba or Aabah, on the river Jamnnb, formerly a village, made b/ Sikaiular ' 
Lodi tho Capital of India. It continued as suoli till the roign of Shdh 
Jahdn. Tho fort, built dm ‘ng tho roign of Alcbar, contaiiis a )>iil:icu and 
fio\.‘ral beautiful buildings. It is now tho head-ejuartors of tho civil 
division of the same name. In 1857 tho population of tho city was 
about 14.0,000., 

AllAuXuAu, formerly called Prayuga, situiitod at tho conHuonce of tho Jatnnuh 
and tho Gangis. The fort, resting on tbo Jamnuh, wns built by Akbar. 
Alldhabdd is now tho scat of the Cover nniont of the No: Ui- West Pro- 
vinces, and is tho centre of tho railway system of Northern ludia. 

AmbAlah, capital of Sirhind, situated on an open plain, threo inilrs rust of 
tho river Ciiaghar, fifty-live miles north of Kiinuil, sixty-iano inile.s south- 
oast of liodiuiut. 

AMiimAK, chief town of the division of the 3umo name, is tho snerod r'ii]jital 
of the Sikhs. Tho district is hounritd on tlio nortJi-wr-st by tho river 
Jluvf, oil tho nort1i-c.ist by tho district of (lurduspiir, aud on tho Houth- 
west by the dutrict of Labor. 

Azamoaiui, ebir f town of tho diMlriet of tho samo name, in tlio Tlnnuras 
divibion. It was founded by Azam Khun, an olllccr of Shall Julian. 

Baijindsiiaiik (from the Persian halawl^ liigh, and ahahr^ town), chief town 
of tho distiict of the feamo name in tho Miruth division. 

BanAuas, also called Ktishi, on the Ganges, a holy city of tho Hindus, 
famous for its ghauts, its temples, its niiimrois, and tho observatory of 
llujah Jai Sin^ of Jaipur. It is tho head-quartors of the division of 
tho Ba.<ao name. 

Babbackpur, or tho city of harrar^ks, fifteen miles from Cu. julta, on the left 
hank of the lliigli ; selt;ctfd moro than a hundred years ago as iho sito 
for the troops to protect the c.ipital. 

BariiAmpub, a station in the Murslilddhdd district, south of tlio city' of 
that name, formerly tho capital of Lcngul. Burhdropdr is a. civil 
station. « ^ . c 

ObanAb, aif ancient fortn^s in th^Mirzdpifr district of tlie Bqndras division; 
twenty-six miles from Bandras, and twenty from Mfrzapiir. 

Damdamah, incorreotl/ written Dumdum, formerly tbo« Wad-quarters of 
Artiljery, now a suburb of Calcutta, from which it is distant four and 
a-hairmUeo. ^ 
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^Deiili, written Also DihK'and Dilli, a city on a branch of the Jamnah. llie 
prc?3nt city was built by Shah Jahiin, and was called by Uio Mughul 
Court, in conscquenco, tShahjali^niibad. The neighbourhood abounds 
in historical recollections. In 1857, it bad a [jypulaiion qf. alioiit 150,000. 

DeurA Dtillr, a district in the Mirath division, at the foot of tho Himalayas, 
of whkh Dohrii, the head-quarters of tho 2ud Gurkha Regiment, is the 
capital. 

1)KfiA.iAT, a divieyon ii^jiho Punjdb, comprising tho Trans-Indus territory, 
and tho SindhwSagur Duiih, north of MiizaiTurgnrh district. 

FaizahAi), in Oudh, chief town of tho district and division of the same name, 
on tho Ghdghra : famous ns tho birthpiucc of Ram. 

FAURi KfiAitAii, on tho Ganges, <'hief town of n district in the Agra division. 
Tiie l^lnglish civil station is culled Fathgarh. 

Fatiioakh, incorrectly spelt Futtehgurh, three miles from Farrukhdbad 

(q. V.). 

Fatiipuu, sometimes hut incorrectly spelt Futlehnorc, chief towif of the 
district of the Hnmc' ntuno in the Alhihilbdd division: scvcutccu miles 
* north-west of Allaliubad, and fifty south-eust of Kuuhpiir. 

Fuulsspuu, south of the river Sathij, a military and civil station in the Labor 
<livisioii of tho Punjub. 

CioviND(iARiV, a fort built at Amritsar (q. v.) by Raujit Singh to overawe the 
Sikh pilgrims. 

GuKDAsrijii, tho capital of a district in the Aniritsdr division of tho Panjdb, 
houiidud on tUu north by Ktishmfr, on tho cast by Kungruli, on tho soutii 
' by tho Amritsar, and on the west by the Siulkut, district. 

HazAkaii, on the left side of the Iiidiis, nnrih of Huwalpindf. This district 
forius tho uorthernmost ]uirt of Rritish India, running between tho Indus 
niid the Jiiclam, and then )Kissiiig in long but narrow strips, called 
Kiiglian, along tho uortli-wi'sterii fmntU-r of Koslinur. It is wsitercd by 
tho Nuiusukh river, a tributary of tho Jhelum. 

llisAit, a division, now funning prt of tho ranjiih, west of Dehli. In this 
tlivisioii is tho town of lliiu^i, famous in tlie liistory of the decline of the 
Mughuls. ^ 

IloTi MaudA^, a cantonment in the Peshawar division, the head-quarters of 
tho famous Corps of Guides. It lies on tho right bauk of tho Olmlpuni 
river, and is tliirty-ihrco miles uor'li-eost of Peshawar. ^ 

Iliioii (name derived from /logfa, marsh reeds), is a town in tho district of 
tho same name, in the division Bardwan, in Western B ngal. It was 
one of the earliest English sctdonients. Hugh is also the name of the 
• branch of the Ganges on wiiich Calcutta is built. 

JAlandhar, division of the Panjdb comprising tho districts of Jalandhar, 
Uoshjldrpdr, and Kdngn. . 1 . . t 

Jav:«pi5r, a town on tho Giimti. formerly capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Jaunpdr, aiyl npw chief town of the district of tho same name in tho 
Ikindras division. It is famous for t. bridge oVbr the Guiuti, built by 
a general of tho famous Akbnr, in 1573. 
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Jbelam, a* dutriot of the Bdwalpindf division. .Its cliicf town, a military 
station in 1857, bears the same name. Jholam is also the tiaiao of on5 
of the five great rivers of the Panj&b. It has a length of about 450 
miles. ^ 

KInhpyjr (sometimes illogically written Gawnporo), is derived froiA two words : 

Kanh,” a name of Erishna, and a cit:f. It lies on the right 

bank of the Ganges, 628 miles from Cafeutta, and 130 from Alldh4b4d. 

KarnA. 1 ^ the diief town of a district in the D<;j^li division, formofly a 
military station. It is on*tbe high road between Dehli and Ambalah. 

KASnniR, as now constituted, is bounded on the north-wbst by the district of 
Hazdruh; on the west by the districts of Huzdrah, Bdwiilpindi, and 
Jhelam, the river Jhelam forming^ the boundary ; to the south by the 
districts of Gujrdt, Sidlkot, Gurd^iir, and Kdngmh ; by the States of 
Ohambd, Ldhiil, and Spiti ; to the east by the Gliinodc ompiie ; and to * 
the north by the Kardkoram range. • 

EonAT,i)apitaI of district of same name, lies on the road from Peshdwar to 
Kaldbdgh. It is thirty-seven miles south of Peshdwar. 

. LHhor, on the Rdvi, is chief town of the division of the same name, and* 
capital of the Panjdb. 

Lakiinao : vide Oudh. * 

LodiAnX, chief town of the district of the same name in the Ambdlah 
division. Lodidnd was built by somo generals of Sikandar l«o(lf, and 
was named after that prince. The town is cigiit miles south of the 
Sathg. 

Mian-Mir, the cantonment of Ldhor, thre 9 miles distant from the civil 
station. It derives its name from a famous suint. 

Miratu, the chief town of a district and division of the some name, some- 
times inooneetly spelt Meerut, is on the river Kdlfnadi ; it is twenty- 
five miles from uio Jamnah, and twenty-nine from the Ganges. 

NaobhAhba, a village and cantonment in the Peshdwar district, twenty-six 
miles east of Peshdwar, on the Kabul river. 

Oudh, a province bounded on the north by Ni^l, and on the throe other 
aides by the north-western provinces of Inaia. The principal stations 
in Ondh are Lakhnao^ the capital; Barahbanki, Unao. Bdi-Bardlf, Bul- 
tdnptfr. Fartdbgarh, Faizdbdd, Gondah, Bdhraiolj, Sitdpiir, Hiirdiii, and 
Kheri.* The total area is 23,932 square miles, and the population, in 
1857, amounted to nearly eleven mitiions. 

^Avipat, a trwn in the Kanidl district of the Dehli division, famous for the 
decisive battles fought there, and'^'for the turbulent character of its 
peopto- • » . 

PavjAb, the— the land, as its name signifib^ of five livers— Is bounded in 
the no^ UyKdbul and Saw'^ti (commonlj^ Swat), Kashmir, T,blhet: to 

* the east by Thibet, the Jamnah, and the North-West Prcwinces; to the 
sonth by the same Provinces, by Bikdnfr and Jaisalmfr in Bdypdtdnd, 
and Sindh ; to«the west, kj the Suluimdni rnn^ end Afghanistan. 
In 1^7, the l^li division was not included in the Panjdb temtoiy. 

VOL. U. b 
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PesiiAwah, more correctly, Pashd war, (it was formerly si^lt Pdrahftwar), is tJie 

» ' chief town of the division of the some name. It lies near the left hank 

of wo B&rd stream, thirteen and a half miles south-east of the junction 
of the Bawdd and Rdbul rivers, and ten and a half from the fort of 
Jamnid at the entrance of the Khalbar Pass. 4t is 276 i^es from Ldhor 
and lift) from Kdbvj. 

Philub, a town in the Jdlandhar division, on the right hank of the Satlaj, * 
^ eight miles north-north-west of Ijodiund. 

RAwALmNDf, thcPjchief* station of tho division of tho same name in the 
Pnnjdb. Tho division comprises the district also celled Rawalpindi^’ 
tho fort of Atnic, nn tho Indus, built by Akbar in 1583, and tho districts 
Jhelam, GujnU, and Shuhpiir. ^ 

Ri^BKf, a cantonment for sappers and British troms in the Mirath division. 
The Jfhomason Engineering College is here. Riirkf is twenty-two miles 
oast of Suhnrnnpttr. 

SiAlkot, cliiof town of a district in ilic Amfitaar division of tho Pamub. It 
is Bcvonty-two miles north-east of I^dhor. 

SuinAMPun, on ilvi Iliiglf, opposito Barrackpiir. Noted for tho labours of 
Carey, Marsbinnn, and Ward, in missionary enterprise. Was formerly * 
inoorreotiy called Scnunpoi'c. 
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BOOK IV.— Till] inSING IN THE NORTU-WEST. 
[May, 1857 .] 


CIIArTER L 

THE DEIILI HISTORY. 

It was a work of tlino at Calcutta to elicit all tho (Totails of 
the sad story brielly outlined in tho procedinpf 
chapter. But the ^reat fact was patent to Lord L‘>rii Canuinn 
Canning that the English had heeu diiivon out of * 

Ilehli, and that, for a time, in that gimt centre of 
Muljamraadanisni, tho dynasty of tho Mughiil Family was 
restored. The tremendous political significance of tliis revolu- 
tion could not bo misunderstood by tho most obtuse, or glossed 
over by the most sanguine. Tho Emperors of Eohli had long 
ceased to exercise any substantial aiitliority over tho people 
whom they had once governed. For fifty years the Master 
of tho Dehli Pahice had been, in tho estimation of tho English, 
merely a pageant and a show. But tho pageantry, the show, 
the name, had never ceased to b(f living iiifiuencos in tho minds 
of the princes and people of India. Up to a companitivcdy 
recent period ali'the coin of India kad borne tho su|»erscription 
’ of the Mughul ; and the chiefs of India, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu had still continlied t(f rQgard tho sanction given 
to their succ^sions by that shadow oft royal ty, ixs \iorao thing 
more assuring than any recognition which could coine fAm tho 
substance of tho British Goveniment. If tho IJmpijre of Delili 
had passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an honoured 
one. It had sunk^docply into the memories of the pcojde. 
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bofoTc, of tho strbn^th of thcRO influSnces, Lord 
Canning now began to suspect that ho had been misinformed. 
In tho preceding year, ho had mastered tho whole Dehli 
history^ and ho knew full well the peculiar circuftstances which 
at that period mode it so perilous that tho Imperial Family 
should bo appealed to in aid of tho national cause. Ho saw 
^iiaforo him, in all thoir length and breadth, the incidents of 
family intrigup, w'hich imparted a Wgorous individuality to the 
hostility of tho Mughul. He knew that the chief inmates' of 
tho palace had never been in a mood of mind so littlo likely to 
resist tho temptations now ^ored to thorn. Ho knew that tho 
old lyng himself, and his favourite wife who ruled him, had 
boou for some time cherishing animosities and resentments 
which rendered it but too likcly#that on tho first encouraging 
occasion they would break into open hostility ag^nst tho 
usurping Eikglishman, who had vaulted into tho seat of tho 
Mughul, reduced him to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all 
tho imist cherished wishes of his heart. 

AVitk as much brevity as may suffice to make the position 
Th**i)oiiii c]ear, tho Dehli story must bo told. Tho old 
rtory— Sliith King, Bahadur Shah, whoso sovereignty had been 
Aifttu. proclaimed, was tho second in descent from tho 
*Bmporor Shah Alam, A^oni, blind, hel 23 less, and misorablo, tho 
English had rescued from tho gripe of tho Marathas,* when at 
1H04 dawn of the nineteenth century tho armies of Lake 
and Wellesley broke up their powerful confederacy, and 
Bcattcrod the last hopes of tho French. Shah Alam was tho 
great-grandson of Aurungzib, tho tenth successor in a direct lino 
from Taimur, tho great founder of tho dynasty of tho Mughuls. 
Even ill tho do2)ths of his misery and humiliation, he was 
regarded by tho most magnificent of English viceroys as a 
mighty jiotentato, whom it was a privilege to protect, and 
sacrilege to think of supjdan^ing. The great ga^io ” of Lord 
Wellesley ombraced nothing so stupendous as tho usurpation of 
tho Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, as Bfs brother Arthur 


* Lnril T.ake'8 first iiitorvjew^iith bifti is thus ofllcinlly described ia the 

rticonis of*iJie clay : ** Iiiftl.e ningnificcnt pnlaro built by Shah Jah&n the 
(Ji>inmm(1er-in-Chief tvtts ushered into^tho loyal prcseilbu and found. the 
pnl'ortiiiiatd and venerable Einporor, oppressed by tho AcenmnTated calamities 
of old ap:e fflud (kgmdod nutliority, extreme poverty and loss of siglit, seated 
under a small tattered canopy, the rciftnant of Ms royal state, with every 
external apj^euruuce of the misery of his condition.’* , 
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and John Malcolm declared, and as younger men suspectclfl and 
hinted, that the Governor-General, worn out by the oppositions 
and restrictions of t^ie Leadenhall-street Government, and 
broken in health by the climate of Calcutta, had Iosif his old 
daring and cast aside his pristine a^ibition. Perhaps it was 
believed by him and by his associates in the Council Chamber 
it would be sounder policy^ tending more to •our f)wn grandeur 
in the end, to gather gradual strength from this^protectivo con- 
nexion with the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialisTii. Plat, in either ease, ho recoiled 
from the thought of its being suspected in England, that 
he wished to place the East India Company, substantively or 
vicariously, on the throne of the Mughuls. “ It has neverV he 
wrote tp the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
Juno 2, 1805, “boon in the contemplation of this Government 
t«» derive from the cliargo of protecting and supporting his 
Majesty the privilege of employing the Royal Prerogative as an 
instrument of establishing any control or usccndancy (^ver the 
.States and Chieftains of India, or of apserting on the part of his 
Majesty any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor of 
Hindustan, his Majesty may be considered to possess upon the 
provinces originally composing tho Mughul Empire. The 
benefits which tho Governor-General 'in Council expected to 
derive from placing tho King of Dehli and tho lioyal Family 
under the protection of tho British Government, are to bo 
traced in tho statement contained in our despatch to your 
Honourable Committee of the 13th of July, 1804,* relative 
to the evils and embarrassments to which tho British power 
might have been exposed by the prosecution of claims and pre- 
tensions on tho part of tho Mdrdthas, or of tho French, in tho 
name and under the authority of his Majesty, Shah Alam, if tho 
person and ^family of that unh^)j>y monarch had continued 


* Tlio (bjor*!!) nro tlius eniiinGmlod in Jho dfiepntcli to wliich refcrcnco 
IB mode: deliverance of tho Emporo Shtlli Alum from tlic*control of 

the French |K)\vcr ostablislied in the Nortli-WeBt quarter of UinduBlan, by 
which tlie Govemroent of France hos been de^iu-ed of a fiowerful iTistni- 
ment in the eveutval ])ro8ccution of its hostile drsigns ng.iinst the ^British 
Government iit Indie, and the BritiAi Government lias obtained a fa\^rablo 
opportunity of conciliating the confidence and securing thf npplnuM) of snf- 
mundiug states by providjpg a safe tmnquil asvlum for tlie aeclining age 
of that venerable and unfortuiiato monaroli, and a suitable maintenance 
for his numerous and distrvsscd family.**— Ju/y 18, 1SU4. 
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iind^ the custody and control of those powers, and especially oi 
the French. ' 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord ^Yellesley, even 
with the experienced guidance and assistance of Sir Qeorge 
Barlow and Mr. Bdmoustone, to design a scheme for the con- 
tinuance or restoration* of the Empire on a small scale — a 
*sGhomo w'heiieby ^fibah Alam might become more than a 
pensioner, a ))agoant, and a pupjfbt, and yet less than the 
substance of a sovereign. Ue was to be a King and yet no 
King — a something and yet^othing — a reality and a sham at 
the same time. It was a solace to us, in the great game,’* to 
know«tl)ut we ** held tlie King ; ’ but it was a puzzle to us how 
to phiy the card. It was, indeed, a great x^olitical paradox, 
which Lord WcllcHlcy’s GoveAincnt was called jupon to 
institute; and ho did the best that could be done, in the 
circumstancf^ in which ho was placed, to reconcile not only the 
House of Taimiir, but the people who still clung reverentially 
to the great ^iuhaniniadaii dynasty, to the state of things which 
had ar^n out of those circumstances. It was determined that 
a certain amount of that dignity, which is derived from’ 
territorial dominion, should still bo attaclied to the 2)crsonoftho 
^Emperor; that within certain limits he should still bo the 
fountain of justice ; and that (negatively) within those limits 
the power of life or death should bo in his hands. And, in 
addition to the revenues of tho districts thus loservcd as an 
appanage of tho Throne, he and his family were to receive 
stipendiary allowances amounting to more tliuu a hundred 
thousand ])oundB a year. 

Thus tho Emperor of all tho Indies — the Great Mughul» 
traditionally tho grandest sovereign in the Universe — ^became, 
whilst still indued with tho purple and the gold of imperial state, 
and rejoicing in tho appearance of territorial dominion, virtually 
a pensioner of a Company ofTH^Ierchants. The situfltion was one 
which conferred many advantages on the British Government 
in Ind^a, but it was iiot^vithout its dangers. Even in the 
depths of his miser}' and* degradation, the King’s name was a 
j^illar of^ strength ; the angS of royalty were reverenced by the 
peoplp. "And Lord 'Wellesley saw clearly tliat cif the. ancestral 
^tate of the Mughul were perpetrated — if he were^left to reside 
in tho Palace ef Shah Jahdn, with all the accompaniments of his 
former grandeur around him, in* the midst of a Muhammadan 
population still loyal to the House of Taimur— there might 
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some day be an attempt to reconstruct tlio ruined monarclfy in 
the person of one of Shdh Alain’s successurs, which might cause 
us grievous aanoyanc^ So it was jiroposed that Hunger 
should bocoTno the residence of the Imperial Family, But the 
(Ad King shuddered at the thought of inovaT, and the shudder 
ran through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, male 
and female, relatives and dependants. Not, therefore, to inflict 
any further pain or humiliation upon tliom, Lbrd Wellesley 
consented that they should abide in the Dehli Palace. At some 
future time their removal might b» effeetod without any cruel 
divulsions, any of those strainings and crackings of the heart- 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes born hi the 
purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty still tVesh 
within them. 

In December, 1800, Shah Alam died, and was succeeded by his 
8()n, Akbar Shah. It happened that the English * 
officer, who at that time represented the British Akbar sbuh 
Government at Dehli, was a courtier of the old ^ 
school, whof ‘0 inveterate politeness of speech and manner had 
ample scope for exercise at the ox-imperial (kmrt. Mr. Soton 
would have died rather than hurt the feelings of the humblest 
denizen of the Palace. In the caricatures of the period ho wa& 
represented saluting Satan with a low how, and hoping that his 
Majesty was well and prosperous. Assuciatod at this time, in a 
subordinate capacity with Mr. Seton, but much trusted, and 
consulted by him with the deference shown to an equal in age 
and position, Avas young Charles Metcalfe, who, although little 
more than a boy, saw clearly the store of future trouble which 
the British Government was laying up for itself by not curbing 
the pretensions the now effete Mughul. “ I do not conform,” 
he wrote, “ to the policy of Seton’s mode of managing thoBoyal 
Family. I^ is by a submission o^ manner and conduct, carried 
on, in m^ opinion, far beyond the respect and attention which 
can bo either prescribed by forms or dictated by a humane con- 
sideration for the fallen fortunes r^a once illustrious family. 
It destroys entirely the digiyty whicli ought to bo attached to 




is to govern at^ehli; and it raises (1 have perceived thg effect 
disclosing itself with rapidity; ideas of imperial power and sway 
which ought to bo pijjb to sleej) for ever. As it is evident that 
we do not mean to rdstoro imperial power to the King, wo ought 
not to pursue a (ibnduct calpulated to make him aspire to it. 
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* Lot ns troat him with tho respeot duo to his situation ; lot 
us make him comfortahlo in rospect to circumstances, and give 
him all tho means, as far as possible, ^of being happy: but, 
unless me mean to rO'Cstablish his power, let us not ent ourage 
him to dream of tt.” No groy-haired politician could hava 
written anything wiser than this ; and when, after tho lapse of 
ff^w years, tjio writer himself became “ Kesident ” at Dohli, 
and had tho supremo direction of atthirs, all his boyish impres- 
sions were confirmed, lie was brought face to face with a state 
of things ofiensivo alike to rqp.son and to humanity ; but neither 
he nor his successors in the Hosidoncy could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might gradually 
mitigate tho evils which stood out so obtrusively before 
them. • ^ 

Time passed ; and the English in India, secure in their great 
possessions, dteading no external enemy, and feeling strong 
within them tho power to tread down any danger which might 
arise on Indian soil, advanced with a firmer step and a bolder 
presence! They no longer recoiled from tho thought of Empire. . 
\Vliat had appeared at tho commencement of tho century to be 
perilous presumj^tion, now seemed to bo merely tho inevitable 
accident of our jxwition. Tho “ great game ” had been imper- 
fectly played out in Lard Wellesley’s time; and ten years 
afterwards Lord Hastings saw before him tho results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved to assert 
tho supromaLcy of the British Government overall the potentates 
of India. Times were changed both at liomc and abroad, and 
our feelings had changed with them. The Company bad not 
quite forgotten that it had been established on a “ pure niereantile 
bottom.” But tho successes of our arms in Europe had given 
us confidence in ourselves as a great military nation; and, 
though tho Directors in Leadenhall-strcet, true to their old 
traditions, might still array tHomsclves against all ]^rojecta for 
the extension of our military and political power iu the East, 
it was felt that tho people of^ngland would applaud the bolder 
policy, if it were only sudfiessful. ^ From that time England 
oecamo arbiter of the fate of all tlie Princes of India. There 


wa& no longer any reli^ltance to assert our positian as the para- 
mount ))ower. It was a nccossar^ part of the schelne then to 
pilt down tho fiction of the Dehli Empire. The word Empire 
was, thenceforth, to be associated %nly wifii the British power 
in th^ east; and the mock-majesty,^which wo •had once thought. 
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it serviocable to ns to maintain, was now, as soon as possible, to 
be dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It might bosnarrate^ how, during a period of thirty years, 
the sun of royalty, little by little, was shorn of its &ains — 
how first one Governor-General and then aAother resisted the 
proud pretensions of the Mughul, and lopped off some of the 
cerennnial obeisances which had so long inaiirtainod the iuflafSd 
dignity of the House of*Taimur.* All these humiliations 
rankled in the minds of the inmates of the Palace ; but they 
were'among the necessities of the oentinually advancing supre- 
macy of the English. It may bo questioned whether a single 
man, to whoso opinion any weight of authority can fairly bo 
attached, has ever doubted the wisdom of these excisions. And 
humanity might well pause to consider whether inoro might not 
yet be done to mitigate that great evil of rotting ro 3 "alty which 
had BO long polluted the atmosphere of Dehli. That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city in itself, had long been the homo of mani- 
fold abominations; and a Chnstian Government had suffered, 
•and was still suffering, generation after generation of ubtlndoned 
men and degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued official 
language, it was sahl of these wretched members of a Boyal 
House, that they were “ independent X>f all law, immersed in 
idleness and profligacy, and indifferent to public opir)ion.’*t It 
might have been said, without a transgression of tho truth, that 
the recesses of the Palace were familiar with tho commission of 


every crime known in the East, and that Heaven alone could 
take account of that tremendous catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evening of tho 28th of September, 1837, Akbar Shdh 
died, at tho ago pf eighty-two. Ho had intrigued 
Bom'<^cars before to set asi<lo tho succession of uahJjuVshiih. 
the Heir- Apparent in behalf of a favourite son ; 
but ho had failed.^ And now Pnneo Abu Zaffar, in the official 
language of tho day, “ ascended tho throne, assuming tho title 


* It was not until 1835 that llio curreat coin of India ccn>c'd to bear tho 
BUgewerij^op of tho jRugliul emperors, and Coinpany’^^ ru^iec ” yos 

t Smetimts, howeyer, great crimes wore punisheil. Prince Hiiidar Sheko, 
fygg example, was oxeoutod tor the murder of his wife. , * 

X Indeed, he had mads^two seiiosato offori^ in favour llrbt of one son, then 
of another. The fiist endeavour was attended ^\ith some eventful oircum* 
^noes which might nave led to viplenco and bloodslicd. 
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Abiil Muzaffar Sfr&ju’ din Muhammad Bahddur Shdh Pddehdh- 
i-Gh&zf.” It is sufficient that he should be known here by the 
name of Bahddur Shdh. He was then far advanc^ in age ; but 
he was qf a long-lived family, and his thfce-score years had not 
pressed heavily upcci him. He was supposed to be a quiet, inert , 
man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself ; and not at all addicted, 
by^iiature, to^ political intrigue. If he had any promiient 
characteristic iU was avarice. Ho had* not long succeeded to the 
title before he began to press for an addition to the r^yal 
stipend, which had in some Sjj|rt been promised to' Akbar Shdh. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was unwilling to recora- 
mend siicli a waste of the public money ; but the 
Governor-General, equally believing it to bo 
iai^! wasteful, said that, akhough as a new question he 

would liave negatived it, the promise "having 
been given, it ought to bo fultillcd—but upon the original con- 
ditions. These conditions were, that the King should execute 
a formal renunciation of all further claims upon the British 
Governiifcut ; but Bahadur Shdh did as his father had done 
before him. He refused to subscrilH) to the proposed conditions, 
and continued to cherish a belief that, by sending an agent to 
England, ho might obtain what he sought without any embar- 
rdssing restrictions. • 

Akbar Shah had employed as his represontativo the celebrated 
1 Brahman, ltdmmohan lidi, and ever still regard- 
lug himself as the fountain of honour, had con- 
ferred on his envoy the title of Bdjali. English society recog- 
nised it, as it would have recognised a still higher title, 
assumed by a Khidmatgdr ;* but the authorities refused their 
official recognition to the Bdjahship, though they paid becoming 
respect to the character of the man, who was^striving to en- 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious reformer. As the 
envoy of the Mughul he acceftaplished nothing ; atfd Bahadur 
Shdh found that the case ” was much in the same state as it 
bad boon when Kdmmohaii Bdi left India on the business of 
the late King. But he had (^1 faith in the efficacy of a mission 
to England, p8p6cially if conducted by an English- 
ompym. Scfwhen ho heard that an eloquent lecturer, 
who had gained a great reputation <n tho Western werld by his 
earnest advocacy of the rights of tho colou^ races, had oome 


* A table-attendant; a waiter.— G. B. M. 
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to India, Bal&duT Sh&h Invited him to Dchli, and was eager 
to enlist his services. He had many supposed wrongs to ho 
redressed. Isord Ellqpborough had given the finishing stroke 
to the system of nazar-giving, or tributary present-mftking, to 
•the King, by prohibiting even such offerings by the Resident.* 
Thus h^ passed away almost the last vestige of that recog- 
nition, by the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House, of Taimur ; and although money-edmpensation hod 
been freely given for the loss, the change rankled in the mind 
of the King. But the Companj^had already refused to grant 
any increase of stipend to the Royal Family until the prescribed 
conditions liad been accepted ;t and Mr. George Tliomi%on had 
no more power than Rammohan Rai to cause a relaxation of the 
decision. And in truth, there was no suflicient reason why the 
stipend should bo increased. A lakh of rupees a month was 
sufficient, on a broad basis of generosity, even for that multi- 
tudinous family; and it would have been profligate to throw 
away more money on the mock-royalty of Dohli, when it might 
be so much better bestowed. J 

There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against the British 
Government ; and, perhaps, the King would have 
subsided into a state, if not of absolute content, 
of submissive quietude, if it had niH been for that activity 
of Zenana intrigue, which no Oriental sovereign, with nothing 
to do but to live, can ever hope to resist. He had married 
a young wife, who had borne him a son, and who had become a 
favourite, potential for good or evil. As often it has happened. 


* Nnzars had formerly been presented by the Governor-General nnd Iho 
Oommiiii(lcr-in-Ghicf~by the latter, it would sorni, ns recently ns 1837, on 
the ncccssion of Sltdh Bahadur. — Sco Edwards's ** Reminiscences of a 
Civilian.” 

t Letter qf tho Court of DirGctor8.^ob. 11, 1846 ; It being impossible 
for us to wnivo this couclitiou (of executing a formal rtinnnciaition of all 
farther claims), tho King must bo considered as liaviiig declined the oflered 
Iwneflt.'* • 

I In addition to this montlily lakh dtW rupees, paid in moiic^, B.ihadur 
Shdh continued to enjoy tlio priniccda ofisoiiie crown lands, and also of boino 
ground-rents in tho city. — 8oc evidence of Mr? Sanders at thc^King's trial : 
^ Be was in leccdpt of a stipend of one lakh of rupees per inenserai^of which 
ninety-nine thousand were paid A Dohli, and one thousand al Lakhnao, to 
the members of the family there. Ho was also in receipt of revenno to iho 
amount of a* lakh and %»ha1f from tho crown lands in tho neighbourhood 
of Dehli. Ho aho received a considerable sum from the grouiid-roiiU of 
honses and tenants iil the city of ^hli.” 
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j^om the time of the patiiarchs downwards, this son of his old 
ago also became a favourite ; and the King was easily wrought 
upon by Queen Zinat-Mahal to endeavpur to sit aside the 
8Ucoessioxft>f the Heir- Apparent in favour of the boy-prince. The 
unjust supersession, Vhichjiis father had endeavourt'd to per- 
potr^e against him, might now some day be put in force by 
himself, for the gratification of his fiivqjarite. But it was neces- 
saiy in such a case to walk warily. Any lush, hasty action 
might be followed by a failure which could never be repaired. 
In any case, it would be betM* to wait until the child, Jawan 
Bakht, were a few years older, and he could be extolled as a 
*youth of* promise. Meanwhile the great Chapter of Accidents 
might Contain something in their favour. So hanging on to the 
skirts of Circumstance, ho watched for the coming of an oppor- 
tunity. And ere long the opportunity came — bringing with it 
more than had f)een looked A>r, and not all to the satisfaction of 
the royal expectants. 

The stmy may bo briefly told. In 1840, Princo Hard Bakht, 
the Ileir-Apparcut, died. At this time the King, 
1840. Bahadur bhdh, had numbered more than seventy 
yeara. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote Bontingcncy. The (picstion of succes- 
sion, therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalbousie was not a man to regard with much 
favour the mock sovereignty of the Mughul. Others before 
him, with greater tenderness for ancient dyna&tic traditions, 
had groaned over the long continuance of a state of things at 
which reason and truth revolted; and the extinction of the 
titular dignity of the Kings of Dehli, after the death of Bahd- 
dur Shdh, had been urged upon the Government of the East 
India Company.* But the proijosol stirred up divisif^ns in the 
Council Chamber of Leadonh^l, which resulted in delayed 


* Writing* on tho Ist of AngusO^H, tho Court of Directors observeil: 

* ** The Govemor-Goncnil has gijrejn dftrectiuus'to tho Agent that, in the emit 
of tin demiso«of the King i Dehli, no step wliateviT bhall be taken which 
can be cowtruccl into a n^sognition of tho descent of that (itfo to^a sucoessor 
without spcciflo authority from the Governor-General. If in these insMor 
tlons the Abolition of the title is contemplated, we oannot give it onr sanction 
until we have heard further from yon on the subjeSi, and have had time to 
confer the purport and the grounds of the reoomin6n4|ition which may he 
offered.” 
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action. The usual expedient of waiting for farther advices 
from India was resorted to, and so Lord Dalhousie found tho 
question unsxttled. '|'he death of Frinco Dard llakht afforded 
an opportunity for its settlement, which a Qovernor-Qenoral of 
Dalhousie’s temperament was not lilgely to^ neglect. The next 
in succession, according to Muhammadan law, was Prince F^kir- 
ud*dfn, a man of thirty years of ago, re{?tited>to bo of quick 
parts, fond of European society, and tolerant of tho British 
Government. And tho Governor-General saw, both in the cha- 
racter of tho man and tho circiainstanccs of his position, that 
which might favour and facilitate tho changes which ho wisely 
desired to introduce. * 

It was manifestly the duty of tho British Government *not to 
perpetj.iato a state of things which had nothing 
but tradition to gloss over its offensive deformity. Loni 
But tho operation that had become necessary was 
not one to bo performed violently and abrui)tly, 
without regard to times and seasons. Feeling suro^that the 
opportunity could not bo far distant. Lord DalLiousio had been 
contented to wait. It had now come. Prince Dura Bakht was 
the last of the Dehli Princes who had been ** born in the 
purple.” He had been reared and ho had ripened in the expec- 
tation of bucccediijg to tho Kingship Of Delili ; and there iniglit 
have been some hardship, if not a constructive breach of faith, 
in destroying the hopes of a lifetime at the very point of 
fruition. But Frinco Fakir-ud-din had been born a pensioner. 
He had no recollection of ** the time when tho King of Dehli 
BtUl sat on the throne and was recognised as the paramount 
potentate in India.” It could, therefore, be no injustice to him 
to admit his aqpession to the chiofship of tho family upon other 
conditions than those which had been recognised in the case of 
his father ; whilst it was, in ^he opinion of tho Governor- 
General, [K>und policy, on the otiier hand, to sweep away all tho 
privileges and prerogatives which had kept alive this great 
pretentious mock royalty in the l!>^art of our Empire., 

The evils to be remove^ were ^many ; but two among them 
were more glaring than the rest. ' T^be perpetuation of , tho 
kingly title Was a great sorp. Lord Dalhousie did not/iverrate 
its magnitude. Perhaps, indeed, he scarcely took in its true 
proportions. For ho wrot^that tho Princes t>f India and its 
people, whatever they might once have been, had become 
entirely indifiiftrent to t^^o condition of the King or his 
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position.’* * And he added : ** The British Govemment has 
become indeed and in truth the paramount Sovereign in India. 
It is not expedient that there should even in name» a 
rival in th€ person of a sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy wo now))osscs& His existence could never really 
endanger us, I admit; although the intrigues of which he 
mighf, and not unfrecfaently has been made the nucleus, might 
incommode and '^ex us.*' 1 have said before that Lord 

Dalhousio “ could not undei*8tand tho tenacity with which the 
natives of India cling to tkair old traditions— could not 
eympathise with tho veneration which they felt for their 
hncient dj nasties.** f Time might iiavo weakened tho venera- 
tion felt iur the House of Hehli, but had Tiot, assuredly, effaced 
it. There was still Bufficient vitality in it to engender, iinder 
favouring circumstances, something more than discomfort and 
vexation. But Lord Dalhousio erred only in thus under- 
estimating tho proportions of tho evil which ho now desired to 
remove. Ho was not on that account less impressed with tho 
fact that it would be grievous impolicy on tho part of the 
British Government to suffer the kingly title, on tho death of 
Bahddur Shah, to ])as8 to another generation. 

The other evil thing of whioli 1 have spoken was the main- 
tenance of the Palace as a royal residence, liegarded in tho 
aspect of morality and humanity, as already observed, it was 
an abomination of tho worst kind. But, more clearly even 
than this, Lord Dalhousio discerned tho political and militaiy 
disadvantages of tho existing state of things, by which, ‘what 
was in reality a great fortress in tho hands of a possible enemy, 
was suffered to command tho chief arsenal of Upper India. 
**Hero,** wrote tho Governor-General, “we l^^vo a strong 
fortress in tho heart of one of tho principal cities of our Empire, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the Upper 
Provinces — which lies so exposed, both to assault and to the 
dangers arising from the carelessness of tho people dwelling 
around it-rthat it is a mattcjjkof surprise that no accident has 
,yet occuiTed to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and maj^y schemes have been prepared for its 
improvoipent and defence; but thq only eligible one is the 
trapsfor of the stores into the Palace, which would then be kept 
by us as a British post, capable of^maintaming itself against 

Minute, Fobruory 10, 1849. f Ante^ voL L 
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any hostile manGenvio, instead of being, as it now is, the 
source of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequently the 
focus of intKiguGS against our power.” * 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove the Dohli 
Family from the Palace, and to abolish all their Alsatian 
privileges, upon tho death of Bahhdur Shdh, could have been 
no very difficult work. But to Lord BalhqiBio it ap|?eared 
that tliis part of tho duty which lay before liini should bo 
accomplished with tho least possible delay. Ho conceived that 
thero would be no necessity +0 wait for the demise of tho 
titular sovereign, ns in all probability the King might bo per- 
suaded to vacate tho Palace, if sufficiout inducement were hold 
out to him. Ho argued that, as tho Kings of Dekli had 
possessed a convenient and favourite country residence at tho 
Kdtb, sonic twelve miles to the south of I)ehli, and that as tho 
place was hold in great veneration, generally And particularly, 
as the burial-place of a noted Muhammadan saint and of some 
of the ancestors of Bahadur Shah, his Majesty and tho Boyal 
Family wore not likely to object to their removal, and, if they 
did object, it was to be considered whether pressure might not 
be put upon them, and their consent obtained by tho extremo 
measure of withholding tho royal stipend. But tho ro[)re8cn- 
tative of a long lino of Kings might not unreasonably have 

* It docs not appear, however, that Lon] DalhouNio laid any stress upon 
the fact that no European tn)nps were posted in Dclili. Nor, indeed, did 
Sir Charles Nnpior, wJh) at tliis time was Unrnmandcr'iii-Oiief of tho UritisU 
army in India. Ho sinv dearly that tho military situation was a false one, 
and ho wrote luucli about tlio defence of tlie city, but without drawing any 
distinction between European and Nativo troops. In botli c.ib(w tho antici- 
pated danger was from a rising of tho people, not of Iho soldiery. With 
respect to the situation of tho magazino, Sir Charles Napier wrfjto to the 
Governor-General (Lulior, Dec. 1.5, 184U), aiying : ‘'As regards tho iniigaziiie, 
the objections to it aro as follows: Isfc. It is placed in a very populous part 
of tho city, and its explosion would~bo very Jiorriblc in its etfects os rcgiirda 
the destruction of life. 2nd. It would destroy tho niagiiillecut Palaco of 
Dehli. Sid. Tho loss of GovernmcDt property would also bo very groat, 
especially if my views of the imports 'co of Debli, given in my report, be 
acted upon ; namely, that it and Duiiapifr should bo two great magazines, 
for the Bengal Presidency. 4tli. It is wiMiout dcfenco beyond what tho 
guaM of fiftyomcn offt-r, and its gates are sO^'weak that a mob ooul(f push 
them in. ^I therefore tliiuk a i|K>wder magazino should ho, built in a safe 
place. There is a strong castle three or four miles from the town which 
would answer well, b^ 1 fear the repairs would be toA expensive ; more so, 
perhaps, than what wliiild be more cilloacious, vix., to build a magazine in 
A imituble position near the city.” 
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demurred to the expulsion of his Family from the old home of 
his fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of imagination to 
comprehend the position. • 

When ^his exposition of Lord Dalhonsie’s views was laid 
before Hho Court of Directors of the East India 
VtowHoftbe Company, tlfe subject was debated with much 
uomnment. interest in Lcadenhall-street.* Already hiid the 
strong mind of the* Governor-General begun to 
influence the councils of the Ilomo Government of India. 
There wore one or two able %nd active members of the Court 
who believed implicitly in him, and were resolute to support 
»evorythie)g that ho did. There was another section of the 
Court, ^hich had no special faith in Lord Dalhousio,' but which, 
upon system, supported the action of the local Govemmepts, as 
the least troublesome moans of disposing of difficult questions. • 
But there watf a third and powerful party — powerful in 
intellect, more powerful still in its unflinching honesty and ’ 
candour, and its inalienable sense of justice — and this party 
prevailed.^ Ihe result was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negativing the proposals of the Governor- 
General. Jhit when tiie draft went from Lcaden- 
between hall-strcot 1o Canuon-row, it mot with determined 
the opposition fijoiu tho Board of Control, over which 

at that time Sir John Ilobhouse preBided.t It 
was contended that tho British Government were not pledged 
to continue to Slidh Alain’s successors tho privileges accorded 
to liim, and that the Court had not proved that tho proposals of 
the Governor-General woie either nnju*st t)r impolitic. Then 
arose one of those sharp conflicts between tho Court and tho 
Board wliich in the old days of tho Double Government some- 
times broke in upon tho monotony of their councils. Tho 
Court rejoined that the proposals were those of tho Governor- 
General alone, that tho concurrinco of his Council had not been 
obtained, that tho contemplated measures were ungenerous' and 
unwise, j: and that it woul^, givo grievous oflenco to the 

c • 

* 8ir Archijttld Gallown^'OhD had tn1:on part in tho defcnco of Dehli 
fit tile commeuccmcnt of tffb century, wia Chairman of tlio East ludto 
Company.* 

Air. James 'Wilmn and tho Hon. John Eliot were then Secretaries to the 
Hoiud. • ^ 

i **The question,” they said, ^Ms not ono of supremacy. The snpromncy 
of the British power is Le}*oud disputo. The soveieigOty of Delili is a title 
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Hifnbainmadan population of the country. They wore prepared 
to sanotion persuasive means to obtain the evacuation of the 
Palace, but^they most strongly objected to compulsion. The 
Board then l eplied that it was not necessary in such a case to 
obtain the consent of the Members of Council, and that, if they 
had felt any alarm as to the resulft of the proposed moiusure, 
they would have communicated their apprehensions tD tho 
Cpurt (which, howevci? was a mistaken impression) — that 
there was no sort of obligation to continue to the siiccesBors of 
6h&h Aldm what Lord Wellcslqy had granted to him — that it 
was a question only of policy, and that as to tho effcot of tho 
proposed measure on tho minds of tho MnhammadnnB,«tho local* 
ruler was a better judge than the Directors at homo (and this, 
perhinDS, was another misHiko) ; but wlicn the Indian minister 
addeef : ‘‘ Tho chanco of danger to tho llritisli Empire from the 
head of the House of Taimur may be infinitely Ismail ; but if a 
* Muhammadan should ever think that he rc(iuired such a 
rallying-point for the purpose of infusing into those of his own 
faiuL spirit and bitterness in an attack on Christian sflpremacy, 
he would surely find that a Prince already endowed with the 
regal title, and possessed of a royal residence, was a more 
eflicient instrument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contomjdated Lord Dalhousio and his 
advisors,” lie spoke wisely and presciently. On the receipt of 
this letter, tho Court again returned to the conflict, urging that 
they felt so deeply the importance of tho subject that they 
could not refrain from making a further appeal to tho Board. 
They combated wliut had been said about tho implied con- 
currence of the Council, and tho argument against tho claims of 
the Dehli Family based upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and 
then they proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the 
Muhammadan population. ** Tho amount of disairoetion,” they 


utterly pnwcric&s for injury, but rcsf ootcd by Muhamiiiadana as an annient 
honour of their unnie, and tlioir good feelings are conciliated to tho British 
Gorernment by the rodpect it shows 1. ^ tliut ancient honour.* The entire 
'indifference of the Princes imd the people of India to tho condition or position 
of the King is alleged ; but the Court cannot think it jjossihle that any 
people can cvey bceuine indiftcrent to tho meaiuiy of its former greafttess. 
The traditional deference with wliicdi that niemoiy Is regarded is^ltogethcr 
distinct from any liojies of its renewal. But it is a feeling which it is iinpoKtio 
to wound. From inero hopelc/^Hiiess of - resistance it may not immediately 
show itself, but limy romain latent till other causes of public danger may 
briug it into action.” 
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'said, ** in the Muhammadan population, which tho particnlaT 
measure, if carried into effect, may produce, is a matter of 
opinion on which tho means do not exist of moi).ouncing con< 
fidently.c The evil may provo less than 'llie Court apprehend, 
or it may ho far gi eater than they would venture to predict.^ 
But of this they aro coiivihced, tliat oven on the most favour- 
ahld' suppositiqu the mcusuro would bo considered throughout 
India as evidoTico of tho commeucoment of a great change in 
our policy.” “ Tho Court,” it was added, “ cannot contemplate 
without serious uneasiness the consequences whic]i may arise 
from such an impression, should it go forth generally through- 
out In A' a — firmly believing that such an act would produce a 
distrust which many years of an opposite policy would be 
insnfHcieut to remove.” Then, hoiving again entreated most 
earnestly the Board's reconsideration of tlieir decisiofl, they 
concluded by Saying that, if tliey failed, they would “ still have 
discharged their duty to themsolves, by disclaiming all 
responsibility for a measure which they regarded as unjust 
towards ^tho individual family, gratuitously offensive to an 
important portion of our Indhin subjects, and calculated to 
produce an effect on tho reputation and influence of the British 
Qpvernmont both in India and elsowliore, such as they would 
deeply dcjdore.” But tho last appeal fell on stony ground. 
Tho Board were obdurate. They deplored tho difference of 
opinion, accepted tho disclaimer, and, on tho last 
y<jar, directed, “ according to tho powers 
vested in them by tho law,” a despatch to be 
sent to India in the form settled by the Btvard. So instructions 
were sent out to India, signed ministerially by certain monibei's 
of the Court, totally opjiosod to what, us a body, they believed 
to bo consistent with policy and justice. * 

On full consideration of this correspondence, condnclod as it 
was, on both sid^ with no common ubility, it is 
Summary difficult to resist tho conviction that both were 
argumenf. right and both were wrong— right in what they 
assorted, wroii); in what they denied. It was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that lay before the Double Govern- 
mfot ; buf each half odt erred in denying tho e:iEibtonco of the 
dangers asserted by the other. Mhch, of course, oupboth sides 
vms conjocturotor speculation, to be tested by the great touch- 
stone of tho Future ; and it depciKled on the more rapid or the 
more tardy ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
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demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the Board.’ 
If there should be no popular excitement before the death of 
Bah&dur Sh&ll( to mak^ the King of Dehli, in Lis great palatial 
stronghold, a rallylng-point for a disaffected people, thft event, 
followed by the abolition of the titl^ and the removal of the 
Family from the Palace, might prove the soundness of^tho 
Court’s arguments, by evolving a Muhammatlan f»utl)roak ; hut, 
if there should be a Muhammadan, or any other })opular out- 
break, during the lifetime of Bahadur Shah, it iniglit be shown, 
by the alacrity of the people to ftilly round the old imperial 
throne, and to prochiiin again the sovereignty of the House of 
Taimur, that the appreliensions of the Board had neft been 
misplaced, and that the dayger on whicli tliey had enlarged 
was a 4 real one. There was equal force at the time in the 
arguments of both, but there w{i8 that in th(» ,woml) of tlio 
Future which was destined to give the victorv to th(‘ Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions be.iring the oilicial 
signatures of the (’ourt in the early spring of ^ 

.1850 ; * but ho liad before learnt in wliat a hotbed iwo. 

of contention the despatch was being roared, and ulaJUIif" 
when it came lie wisedy hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full consideration, he 


♦ S«rao powerful protcbt? were recorded by members of tho Gouit—among 
others bv Mr. Tucker, then nearly eighty years of age. In tins pnpcT lie 
said: **That tlioy (tho Dolili family) can bo induced voluntarily to abandon 
their palace, I cannot, for one moment, balievc. The altiehment of tho 
natives generally to tho seats of their ancestors, however humble, is well 
known to all those who know anything of tho people of India ; but in this 
case there are peculiar eircumbtanccs, the cherished iibtioeiations of glory, the 
memory of past giufidcur, which mu^t n ndcr tho Palace of Dehli the object 
of attoobment and veneration to the f^illon family. .... If the object is to 
be accomplisli^l, it must lio by the exert^n of militnry force, or intimidation 
disgraoeful to any Government, and caleulatcd to bring odium on tiie British 
name.** I have the bight st rc8]3ect.’* ho sahl, ** lor the tileiits, the great 
ooquirements, and the public spirit of Lwd Dalhoubic ; but I must think 
that an individual, who has only commuraented with the |)eopl^ of India 
through an intcriiretcr. cannot have acquired a M>ry intimate knowledge of 
the character, habits, feelings, and pr judices* off ho pco))le’* iTbu veteran 
director erred, hovihvor, in mnking l^ht of tho bticngth of Dclill as a fortified 
city. It is hot,’* he said, ** a fomess of any strength. . . , It has been 
repeatedly enter^ and socked by undisciplined hordes.*’ "There is, in 
faeV’ he continued, " no ground fomossuming that Dehli can become a mili- 
tary post of importance, ebpccially now that wo liave advanced our frontier 
to tlie banks of tlie luaua” • 

VOL. 11. 
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deferred to the opinions expressed by the majority of the Court, 
and by others not in the Court, whose opinions were entitled to 
equal respect. ** The Honourable Court,” he saicf, have con- 
veyed tdnhe Governor-General in Council full authority to 
carry these measures inta effect. But I have, for some time ^ 
pastpt^been made aware through difEcrent channels, that the 
measures I have thus proposed regarding the throne of Dehli, 
have not met with tlio concurrence of authorities in England 
whose long experience and knowledge of Indian affairs entitle 
their opinions to great weighs, and that many there regard the 
tendenev of these proposed measures with anxiety, if not with 
alarm.” Ho added that, with unfeigned deference to the 
opinions thus expressed, he still he^^ the same views as before ; 
but that, although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures themselves to bo of such 
immediate urgency as to justify his carrying them into effect, 

contrary to declared opinions of undoubted weight and autho- 
rity, or in a manner calculated to create uneasiness and doubt.” 
He was willing, therefore, to suspend action, and, in the mean 
while, to invite the opinions of his Council, which had not been 
before recorded. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated were under con« 
sideration, another difficulty of a poi-sonal charao« 
arose. The King protested against the suc- 
cession of Fakir-ud-di'n. Stimulated by his 
favourite wife, Ziuat-Mahal, he pleaded earnestly for her son, 
then a boy of eleven. One objection which he raised to the 
succession of his eldest surviving son was a curious one. He 
said that it was a tradition of his House, since the time of 
Taimur, that no one was to sit on the throne v/ho had been in 
any way mutilated ; Fakir-ud-dfn had been circumcised, and, 
therefore, he was disqualified.* The objection was urged with 
much vehemence, and it was added that Fakir-u£din was a 
man of bad character. The immediate efiect of these repre- 


The statement vras amtxaggerated one — as all the Mughul Emperon, 
up to the time of Humd^run, were circumcised. After the Wcessiou of this 
prince, ibr rehsons given in a very inteiestiDg note, at the end o¥ the volomc, 
furnished by my learned friend, Maulai^ Saiad Ahmad, G.S.I., the rite ms 
d!aoontinued,4generally, in the family. Eut, for cc^tain^ ^ysicfd reasons, an 
exception* was made, with respect to Fakir-ud-dfn, ai)i.d ^nat-Hahal seued 
upon the pretext 
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fij^tations was that Lord Dalhousio determined for a while 
to suspend official action with respect to the question of suc- 
cession, and to see wjiat circumstances might develop in his 
favour. ^ 

* In the meantime he invited the opinions of his colleagues in 
the Supreme Council. It consisted, at that time, ^ 

of Sir Frederick Currie, SJr John Littlor, an offl ?£*c?undL 
Company's officer of good repute, and Mr. John 
Ldwis, a Bengal civilian, blameless in all official and porsontil 
relations, one of the lights of the Service, steady but not 
brilliant. The fir^t shi*ewdly observed that we might leave 
the choice of a successor until the King’s death, which pould 
not be very remote, and tha| we might then easily make terms 
with, os impose conditions upon, the accepted candidate, for the 
evacuation of the Palace. The General looked, doubtfully at 
the whole proposal. He believed that the Muhammadan popu- 
' tation of India still regarded with reverence the old Mughul 
Family, and would be incensed by its humiliation. Qe coun- 
. soiled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end persuasion, 
not compulsion. But John Lowis laughed all this to scorn. 
He did not believe that the Muhammadans of India .cared 
anything about Dchli, or anything jibout the King; and if 
they did (saro, that, he said, was an additional reason why the 
title should be abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the least 
possible delay.* 

The result of these deliberations was that a despatch was 
sent to England, recommending that affairs should remain 
unchanged during the lifetime of the present King — that the 
Prince Fakir-ud-din should be acknowledged as successor to the 
royal title, but ijiat advantage shotild be taken of the preten- 
sions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity to obtain the 
desired concessions from the acknowledged Head of the Family 


* **Bat, if these fears are not gronndi^, surely they aiSbrd a positive 
reason for taking tlio proposed step, beSause the result anticipated, as it 
appears to me, can arise only if the MnhainniatlanjKno doubt tboKnost restless 
ohd* discontented^of our snbj6ct8)^ave continued to look upon the repre- 
sentatives of the House of Taimur as their natural head, and ta count upqp 
the Palace of Debli as a mllying-point in the event of any«oatbreak amongst 
them. If it be so, it is #nrcly sound iiolioy, on t'.ie first favourable oppor- 
tunity, to remove the bead, and tu put the projected rallying-point into safe 
hands.” * 

C 2 
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•S-ihat inducements should be held out to him to leave the 
Palace and to reside in the Eiitby and that, if necessary, this 
advantage should bo purchased by tho grant of %tl additional 
stipend. • * 

To all the recomncndations of the Governor-General — so far r 
as they coneSm this history — the Homo Govern- 
mijnt ]ftielded their consent. Permission was then 
iceir- granted to the Dehli Agent to make known to 
Apparent. Prince Fakir-ud-dfn, at a confidential interview,, 
what were the intentions ai^ wishes of the British Govern- 
ment. A meeting, therefore, took places between the Prince 
and SiraThomas Metcalfe; and the former expressed himself,, 
according to official reports, prepared to accede to the wishes of 
the Government, “ if invested with*tho titlo of King, aij^d per- 
mitted to assume the externals of royalty.” An agreement was 
then drawn up, signed, scaled, and witnessed, and the work 
was done. It was, doubtless, pleasant to tho authorities to.** 
think that tho heir had acceded willingly to all tho demands 
made upfin him. But tho fact is that ho consented to them 
with intonso disgust, and that throughout tho Palace there 
were great consternation and excitement, and that no one was 
more vexed than the mother of tho rival claimant, Queen 
Zfnat-Mahal. • 

I must pass hastily over tho next two or three years, during 
which the animosities of the Queen Zinat-Mahal, 
1866 . and of her son, Jawan Bakht, continued to fester 
FttUr-^^in. under tho irritations of a great disappointment. 

And ere long they were aggravated by the 
thought of a new grievance ; for the King had endeavoured in 
vain to induce the British Government to pledge itself to make 
to his favourites, after his death, the same payments as ho had 
settled upon them during his life. The intrigues whidi, if 
successful, would have secured^co them so much at tlfe expense 
of others, altogether failed. But the King lived on — ^lived to 
survive the heir whose suc^ssion was so distasteful to him.' 
On the lOlh of July, 1866, ranee Fakir-ud-dfn suddenly died. 
It was more than suspected that bo had been poisoned. He ^ 
watf seized with deadly^ickness and v< uniting, after partaking ' 
of a di^& of curry. Extreme prosfration and debility ensued, 
an& although the King’s physician, Assan-ullah, watf called in^ 
he could or would do nothing to roftoro the^dying Prince; and. 
in a little time there were lamentations in the^Heir-Apparent’s 
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house, and tidings were, conveyed to the Falaco that Fakir-ud- 
dfn was dead.* 

How that Right waf spent in the apartments of Queen Zinat- 
Mahal can only be conjectured. Judged by its result#, it must 
*have been a night of stirring intrijgue and excited activity. 
For when, on the following day, Sir Thomas Metcalfe \^ited 
on the King, his Majesty, put into the hahds Of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire to see the 
succession of Jawau Hakht recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. Enclosed was a document purporting to convey a 
request from others of the King’s sons, that the offspring of 
Zfnat-Mahal, being endowed with wisdom, merit, learning, 
and good manners,” should |ako the place of the Ilcir-Appkrent. 
Eight €)f the royal princes attached their seals to this address. 
Blit the eldest of the survivors — Mirza Korash by name — next 
« jday presented a memorial of his own, in whicli ho sot forth 
that his brethren had been induced to sign the paper by 
promises of increased money-allowances from the King, if they 
• consented, and deprivation of income if they refused. An effort 
also was made to bribe Mirza Korash into aequiescenee. He 
professed all filial loyalty to the King ; declared his willingness 
to accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King might 
suggest; but when ho found that hiS father, instigated by the 
Queen Zinat-Mahal, was bent on setting him aside altogether, 
he felt that there was nothing left for him but an appeal to the 
British Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to the 
British Agent, “ my ruin and birthright are involved, I deem 
it proper to represent my case, hoping that in your report due 
regard will bo had to all the above circumstances. Besides 
being senior, IJfiave accomplished a pilgrimage to Mokka, and 
have learned by heart the Koran ; and my further attainments 
can be tested in an interview.’ ^ 


f The Fttlaoe Diary of the day saya ; “ Having felt hungry, the Prince 
imagined that an empty stoinooli prumoM bile, and partook of 8r)ine breaci 
with eurr^ gravy, when immediately the vomitings increased, wliidli produced 
great debility. Every mmedv ter afford ftlief proved ineffectual, and H.B.H. 
rapidly sunk. Mirzd llalif Baksli sunt for HalKiu Assan-uliuh to presez^be. 
The Hukim adnfinistered a clystpr, which, however, did no good^ At six 
o'clock, the llcir- Apparent was in a moribund state, and immediately after 
the noise of lamentation was heard in tho direction of tho Ueir-Apparenfs 
residenceb and news was bioughteto tho Palace of H.R.H.’s demise. His 
Hidesty expressed his sorrow. Tho Naw^b Zfuat-Mahai Rdgam condoled 
wRh ms Miyesly.’’ 
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By ibis time Lord Canning bad succeeded te tbe Glovernor- 
Generalship, and a new Council sate beside him. 

Lwi^nfng. whole question of tbe Dehli suecession, tbero- 
• ' foie, was considered and ^debated by men unin- 

fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinion. In truth, tbe 
question was not a difBcftlt one. The course wliich Lord Dal- 
hoiSie meant* to f)ursue was apparently the wisest course ; 
although he had erred in bolicving^that the Muhammadans of 
Upper India had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of 
the House of Dehli ; and noWess in supposing that the removal 
of the King and the Boyal Family from the Pabico in the city 
would •not be painful and humiliating to thoTu. But, witn 
laudable forbearance, he had yielded to the opinions of others, 
even with the commission in his Sands* to execute his ^original 
designs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Dehli question 
unsettled and undetermined in many of the most essential 
points. Bringing a new eye to the coittemplatiou of the grc4t‘ 
danger and the great abomination of the Dclili Palace, he saw 
both, pdthaps, even in larger dimensions than they had presented 
to the eye of his predecessor. Ho did not, therefore, hesitate to 
adopt as his own the views which Lord Dalhousie had recorded 
with respect to the removal of the Family on the death of 
Ilahddur Shah. “ It is tis desirable as ever,” ho wrote, “ that^ 
the Palace of Dehli — which is, in fact, the citadel of a largo 
fortified town, and urgently required for military purposes — 
should be in the hands of the Government of the country, and 
that the pernicious privilege of exemption from the law, which 
is conceded to the Crown connexions and dependants of the 
King now congregated there, should, in the interests of morality 
and good government, cease.” It was scarcely possible, indeed, 
that much difference of opinion could obtain among statesmen 
with respect to the political and militaiy expediency of placing 
this great fortified building, 'f^hich dominated the ofty of Dehli, 
in the seonre possession of British troops ; nor could there bo 
any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, in the interests 
of humanity, we were bouna to pull down all thi^se screens and 
fences which had so longshulput tfie abominations of the Palace 
frbm the light of day, and excluded from its mu>)iy recesses the 
Mving*processes of the law. * ® , 

* But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was still an o]Mn 
question^ Lord Canning had spent only a Tow months in Inaia, 
and those few months had been passed in Calcutta. He had no 
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personal^nowledge of the feelings of the princes or people qj[ 
Upper India ; but he read in the minutes of preceding members 
of the Goveniment that the traditions of the House of Taimur 
^d become laint in mon^s minds, if they had not been ivholly 
effaced; and he argued that if there was force in this when 
written, there must be greater force after* a lapse of years, as 
there was an inevitable tendency in time to obliterate such 
memories. ** The reasons,* he said, “ which idduced a ^ange 
of purpose in 1850 are not fully on record ;* but whatever they 
may have been, the course of time has assuredly strengthened 
the arguments by which the fifst intentions were 8U23ported, 
and possibly has removed the objection to it.” Ho further 
argued, that, as much had already been done to strip the mock* 
majesty of Dehli of the purple and gold with which it had once 
been bedizened— that as first one privilege and then another, 
which had pampered the pride of the descendants of Taimur, 

^ had been torn from them, there could be little difficulty iu 
'putting the finishing stroke to the work by abolishing the 
kinglj^ title on the death of Bahddur Shah. The ^presents,” 
he said, “ which were at one time offered to the King by the 
Governor-General and Ooramander-in-Chief have been discon- 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying liis mark is now 
denied to him. The Governor-Gonerars seal no longer boars 
a device of vassalage ; and even the Native chiefs have been 
prohibited from using one. It has been determined that these 
appearances of subordination and dependence could not be kept 
up consistently with a due respect for the real and solid power 
' of the British Government, and the same may bo said of the 
title of King of Dehli, with the fiction of paramount sovereignty 
'which attaches to it. . . . To recognise the title of King, and 
a claim to thcF external marks of royalty in a new person, would 
be an act purely voluntary on the part of the Government of 
India, aiid quite uncalled foi| Moreover, it would not be 
accepted as a grace or favour by any but the individual him- 
self. But,” added the Govemor-Genoral, “whatever be the 
degree of rank inherited, the heir whom in right and con- 
sistency the Government»must recognise is the eldest surviving 
son of the I^ing, Frince Mirz& MuKanImad Korasb^ who h^ no 

f - ■ ' 

• 

* That ia, not on rcoonl in Indio. Tho reasons ate fiilly stated alfbyo ; 
but .Lord Conning apparently dal not know that the “ Court's despatch” was 
leally not their desjpatoh ut ull. 
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claims from early rominiscetices to seo tho unreal digdlty of lus 
House sustained for another generation in his own person.” 

The policy to be observed having thus been determined^ the 
Governor-General, with the full concuirence oi his Council, 
proceeded to issue (^finite instructions for tho guidance of his ^ 
Agent. The substance of4hem is thus stated : 

“ )p Should it be^ necessary to send a reply to the King's ' 
letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty that the Governor- 
General cannot sanction the recognition of Mirza Jawan Bakht 
as successor. 

2. Mirz& Muhammad KorSsh must not bo led to expect that 
his recognition will take place on the same terms as Fakir-ud- 
din’s,jaud that during tho King's lifotimo no communicalion is' 
to be made, either to his Majesty, cr to any other member of 
tho family, touching the succession. * 

“ 3. On the JCiiig’s demise. Prince Mirzd Muhammad Korash 
should be informed that Government recognise him as the head^^ 
of tho family upon tho same conditions as those accorded to*" 
Prince M^rza Fakir-ud-dfn, excepting that, instead of the title 
of King^ ho should be designated and have the title of Shdh- 
zddah, and that this communication should be made to him not 
in the way of writiTig, negotiation, or bargaining, which it is 
not the intention of the Qovernor-General in Council to admit, 
but as tho declaration of tho mature and fixed determination of 
tho Government of India. 

**4. A report to bo made of the number of tho privileged 
residents in tho Palace; to how many the privilege would 
extend, if tho sons and grandsons, but no more distant relatives 
of any former King were admitted to it. 

5. The sum of fifteen thousand impees per mensem from 
the family sti 2 )end to be fixed as the future assignment of the 
heir of the family.” 


Such, as represented by official documents — such as they 
wore then known to Lord Canning — ^were the 
an^tSiSwl. prospfccts of the Dohli Family at the 

close of the year 4850. • But there was something 
besides rcseived for latef revelation to the English ruler, which 
may be cecorded in ^his place. The King, stiickentin years, 
would have \)oen well content to end his days in quietude and 
peace. But the restless intriguingsspirit qf the (^een Zinat- 
Mahal woifld not suifer the aged monarch ^ drowse out ^the 
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remainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to the hopo* 
that she might still live to see the recognition of her son as 
King of Dehli«aTid she never ceased to intrigue, at homo and 
abroad, by the light df that pole-star of her ambition. One 
impediment had been removed by death. Another might be 
removed in the same way. And if*the British Government 
would not favour the claims of Jawan Babht, Qther powdilful 
Governments might be induced to hold out to him a helping 
hand. It was stated afterwards that the King had never 
resented the determination to exclude the Dehli Family from 
the Palace, as the exclusion would not affect himself, and he 
had no care for the interests of his successor.* But it has been 
shown that Queen Zinat-Mahal was loud in her lamentations 
when it was known that Pakir-ud-din had surrendered this 
ancient privilege ; for although she hated tho recognised heir, 
she knew that he was not immortal ; and changes of Govern- 
'*iaent, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. There was 
still hope of the succession of Jawan Bakht so long as tho old 
King lived; and therefore she desired to maintain*all tho 
privileges of tho Kingship unimpaired to tho last possible 
moment of doubt and expectancy. 

Meanwhile, tlie youth in whom all these hopes centred, was 
growing up with a bitter hatred of th9 English in 
his heart. Tho wisdom, the learning, tho good 
manners of the Heir-expectant were evinced by the pertinacity 
with which ho was continually spitting his venom at tho English. 
He did not hesitate to say, oven in the presence of British sub- 
jects, that ** in a short time he would have all the English under 
his feet.”j' But his courage was not equal to his bitterness ; for 

* Evidenoo of ABSaii-ullali, on the trial of the King of Delili. 

t See the cvidoii<*e of Miv. Fleming, an Eiiglirii bergeaut's wife, who thus 
lecites an incident whioh occurred on tho occasion of a visit paid by her 
to the Queen Sfiiat-Mahal : ** 1 wns sitting down with his sister-in-law, nnd 
Jawan Bakht was fetandiiig by with his wife. My own dniigliter, Mrs. Scully, 
was also present. 1 was talking with Jawan Buklifs sister-in-law, when 
Mrs, Bculiy said to me, * Mother,- do you hear what this young rascal is 
raying? Bo is telling mo that ip a shqprt time he will have all the infidel 
English under his feet, and after that ho will kill tlie Hindiyj.’ Hearing 
this, 1 turned xouad to Jawan Bakht, and asked nini,/ What is that you firo 
saying? ’ Uei replied that he was only joking. I said * If what youweaten 
Weie to be the case, your head would be t^en o£f firbt*^ He told me tlitft 
the Persians were coming to DohU, and tliat when they*did so we, that is, 
mys^f and daughter, should go to him, and he would savo ua After this ha 
'left ua. 1 tniuk this must have ocoorr^ abont tho middle of April, 1857.** 
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* if he were asked -v^hat he meant hj such language, he would 
answer that he meant nothing. He was only in sport.” . He 
had 1^en for years past imbibing the venom m the Zenana, 
under ^he traitorous tuition of his mother, and he was evei; 
anxious to spit it put, especially in the presence of women. , 

To what extent the ititiigues thus matured in the Queen’s 
apartments n^y, hy the help of her agents, have been made to 
ramify beyond the Palace walls, it is not easy<<^ conjecture. 
There is no proof that in or about Dehli the question of succes- 
sion was regarded with any interest by the poo 2 )lo. It little 
mattered to them whether one Prince or another were recognised 
as thc^head of the Family and the recipient of the lion’s share 
of the pension. If attempts wore made to excite the popular 
feeling to manifest itself on the side of Jawau Bakht, they were 
cleaidy a failure. But there is at least some reason *to think 
that the omksaries of the Palace had been assiduous in their 
efforts to stir into a blaze the smouldering fires of Muhammada^ 
zeal, and to excite vague hopes of some great Avatar from tie 
North-West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Dehli, and give again to the Muhammadans of Indk ^ 
the wealth and Jionour of which they had been deprived by the * 
usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that#as the new year advanced there was 
unwonted excitement among tho Muhammadans 
of Dohli. Tho Native newspapers teemed with 
vague hints of a something coming that was to 
produce great olianges, resulting in tho subversion of the power 
of the English. Exaggerated stories of tho Persian war, and 
most mendacious statements of reverses sustained by the 
English, were freely circulated and volubly discussed. At one 
time it was said that the Persians had come dewn to Atak, and 
at another that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged that the real history of the war was, 
that the Shdh of Persia had for five generations been accumu- 
lating munitions of war and neaping up treasure for the purpose 
of couqtiering India, and that the time had now come for aptipn, 
Buasia, it was said, ha^ jflaced its immense resources ft^y 
tft the disposal of thuiShah. A thoroughly appointed army of 
nearly half a million of men, with immense supplies of military 
^stores, had been sent to tho aid of Perbia ; and if the regular 
military fbroes of the Czar were nftt sufficient, a large oontfngmit * 
of Bu^ian police would be sent to reinforco^them. There were 
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eager speculations, too, as to the course that would bo adopted* 
by th© French and Ottoman Qovemments. “ Most people,” it 
was declared #n*a Native newspaper, rejoicing in the name of 
the Authentic Nows,^’ ” say that the King of France^and the 
^Emperor of Turkey will both side with the»Persians.” And it 
was added that the Bussians wore the real cause of the war; 
for, ‘‘ using the Poraians as a cloak, they intend J^o consummato 
their own Assigns by the conquest of Hindustan.” Other 
writers affirmed that although Dost Muhammid, Amir of Kabul, 
pretended to be the friend of ^he English, and took their 
money and their arms, ho was prepared to turn both against 
the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. Alika in the 
Bassaaiu and in the Lines — in the shops of the monoy-chaoigers 
and in the vestibules of tho^^alace — these stories excited vague 
sensations of wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by 
the circulation of the prophecy, which took dificrent shapes, 
4)ut pointed in all to the same result, that when the English 
had ruled in India for a hundred years they would be driven 
out, and a Native dynasty restored.* • 

That the King was intriguing with the Shah of Persia was 
reported in the month of March to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Piovinces by a 
Native correspondent, who added : % In the Palace, but mofe 
especially in the portion of it constituting the personal apart- 


* See the following, written by Sir James Outram in January, 1858 : 

**Wliat amazing statements and opiiiicns one hears both in India and in 
England. Wlittt can be more ridiculous than the cry that tlie rebellion was 
onused by the annexation of Oudh, or that it was solely a military mutiny ? ” 
[This, it should be observed, is acidrossed to Mr. Mangles.] ** Our soldiers 
iiavo deserted tlioir standards and fought against us, but rebellion did not 
originate with the Sipahis. The rebellion was set on foot by tlio Mnham- 
mimaus, and that long before wo mscued Oudh from licr oppressors. It lias 
been ascertafhed that prior to that Mxisalmiin fiinatics traversed the land, 
feminding the faithful that it had been foretold in prophecy that a foreign 
nation would riilo in India a hundred years, after which the true believers 
would regain their ascendancy. When the century elapsed, theoMusalm&ns 
did their best to establish Iho^ truth pf their prophet’s dcclaratiou, and 
indhe^ the Hindu Sipahis, ever, as von kuow^.tlic most credulous and silly 
of mankind, to laise the green standard, and lorswear their hllegiancej^ on 
the ground that we had determined to make the whole of India iiWolnntiaiy 
eonyhrts to Christianity.” As to the text of the prediction, a'^Native news- 
paper, citing it as the prophecy gf the ” revered saint Shah Miunat-ullali,” 
puts it in ttieseworda we orinnal of which are in verse; ”After the fire- 
wofshippexB and Christians shall have held sway over the whole of Hindostan 
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* luents of the King, the subject of conversation, night and day, 
is the early arrival of the Persians,* Hdsan Askarif has, 
moreover, impressed the King with the belief that he has 
learned^ through a divine revelation, thflt the 'dominion of the 
King of Persia wiU to a certainty extend to Dehli, or mthe^*^ 
over the whole of Hindhstau, and that the splendour of the 
Hovfl-eignty qf Dehli will again revive, as the sovereign of 
Persia will bestow the crown upon the King. Tli^ughout the 
Palace, but particularly to the King, this belief has been the 
cause of great rejoicing, so^nuch so, that prayers are offered 
and vows are made, whilst, at the same time, Hasan Askari has 
entered upon the dally performance, at an hour and a half 
before sunset, of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite 
the arrival of the Persians and thef expulsion of the Christians.*' 
This warning was, of course, disregarded. A rooted c&ifidenco 
in our own strength and security, and a haughty contempt for 
the machinations of others, was at that time a condition qS** 
English statesmanship. It was tho rule — and I fear it is still 
the rul9 — ^in such a case to discern only the exaggerations and 
absurdities with which such statements are crusted over. The , 
British oflicer to whom such revelations are made sees at a 

S lunco all that is preposterous and impossible in them ; and ho 
ismisses them as more #ollics. He will not suffer himself to 
sec that there may be grave and significant truths beneath the 
outer crust of wild exaggeration. Wlien, therefore, Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin received the letter announcing that the King 
of Dehli was intriguing with tho Shah of Persia, and that tho 
latter would ere long restore tho monarchy of the Mughul, 
he laughed tho absurdity to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among 
the curiosities of his administration. Ho did not consider that 
the simple fact of such a belief being rife ih Dehli and tho 


for li hundred years, and when injustipe and oppivssion slinll prevail in their 
Government, an Amb prince shaii bo born, who will ride forth triumphantly 
to slay tliom.” ^ 

* It was stated, however, in cvjilenoe on the King’s trial, that the. war 
with Persia had excited vej^ little interest in tho Palace. AsBan-allab; the - 
Kfhg’s piiysfcian, said, tlmr the Native newspapers, coinii^ into tho Palaoe, 
leportedPthe piogresB of the war, but tha^** tho King never se^ed to eviiioe 
any marked interest one way or the other.” 

t This man wa^a Muhammadan Priest of the Hereditary Priesthood, who 
dwelt near the Dehli Gate of the PalaceTand was iver active in encournglng 
intrigueL^ with Persia. 
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neighbouriiood was soinotliing not to bo disregarded. It in ' 
roafity veiy little mattered whether the King of Dehli and the 
Shdh of Fersiaewere or were not in communication with each 
oUier, so long as the Muhammadans of Upper India Relieved 
that they were. It is the state of feeling engendered b}'' such 
n belief, not the fact itself, that ft really significant and 
important. But there is nothing in which English statesfffan- 
ship in India^^ails more eg'tegiously than in this incapacity to 
discern, or unwillingness to recognise, the prevailing sentiments 
of the people by whom our statfsmen are surrounded. Tlio 
letter sent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces was produced, at a later period, as strong evidsneo of 
the guilt of the King of Dehli; but the recorded history of 
this document is, that it was found among the papers of tho 
late Mr.^olvin.” 

Tho stoi y of the correspondence between tho King of Dehli 
*aiid the Shah of Persia was not a mere fable. 

Authentic record of such transactions is rarely to 
be obtained, and histoiy must, therefore, fall back 
f'Yipon evidence which may not be altogether conclusive. The 
facts, however, appear to bo these.* I’he power of Muhamma- 
danism is greatly weakened by sectarian divisions. A Sunj, 
hates a Shiah, or a Shiah hates a Sani,%.lmost as much as eitlier 
hatics a Christian. The King of Dehli was a Suni, whilst the 
King of Oudh and tho Shah of Persia were Shiahs. Now it 
happened that, whilst Bahadur Shdh was in great tribulation 
because ho could not persuade tho English Government to 
gratify tho cherished wishes of his favourite wife, ho was 
minded to become a Shiah. There were some members of his 
family settled in Oudh, who were also of this pemuasion. 
Whether by invitation, or whether of his own motion, is not 
very apparent ; but one of thenn tho King’s nephew, Mirzd 
Haidar by r%mo, accompanied by a brother, visited his majesty 
at Dehli, and carried back on his return tidings that the great 
change had been effected, and tha^ the Mughal sougljt to be 
admitted within tho pale of the Shjfah religion. This man was 
known in the Dehli Palace* as one rejoicing in intrigue. It 
could not have been difficult to persuade tho old King th^t t&e 
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fact of his conversion might he turned to. good account, and 
that, if nothing else would come of it, it would make the Sh&b 
of Persia and the King of Oudh more willing to Assist him in 
the trouUes and perplexities by which he was surrounded* ** It 
is probable that h^ had 90 very clear notion of what might^ 
com^of such an alliance — ^no very strong hope that it would 
end in the oferthTow of the English — ^but he was readily 
persuaded to address letters to tho King of Pei-sia, and to 
ilespatch them secretly by confidential agents. And this was 
done before the emissaries ^rom Lakhnao had taken their 
departure. There is a suspicion also that he sent letters to 
Kussia f but, if ho did, in all probability they never reached 
their destination. There was, however, from that time a vague 
belief in tho Palace that both the Persians and the Bussians 
were coming tp the deliverance of the King, and that ere long 
he would again be suiTOuiided by all the splendour that 
iiTadiated tho Mughul throne in the meridian of its glory. 

These^intriguos, whatever their importance, were well known 
in Dohli in tho early months of 1857 ; and the impression whioh .. 
they produced on tho minds of the people was strengthened 
by the sight of a proclamation which was posted on the Jdmi 
Masjid in the middle of t^e month of March. This proclamation 
purporting to have been issued by tho King of Persia, set forth 
that a Persian army was coming to release India from the 
grasp of tho English, and that it behoved all true Muhammadans 
to gird up their loins resolutely, and to fight against the. un- 
believers.* Tho name of Muhammad Sadik was attached to it; 
but none know who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair; though it boro rude illustrations 
representing a sword and a shield, it docs not .appear to have 
pi'oduced any groat excitement in Dehli, and the attention 
which it attracted was shoi-t^ived, for the paper, ^fter a lapse 


* It is 'ijfcll known that a copjiof a pioolamation addressed to Muham^ 
madaus geuernlly* urjsing a war of extermination against the English^ Wu 
found in tho tent of tho Persiaji ptinod at ^Mohnmruh, after tho ongagenkctot 
wlsch took pSaco thero in tiCo spring of 1857. There was no special r^eionoe 
in this document to tlio 'restoration of ih^ Dehli' sovereignty ; it calletl upon 

**jfche old aiidftbe young, tlie small and the great, the wise aud^the ignorant, 
the ryot and the vsipalii, oil without exception to arise in defence of the 
orthodoi;. failli of tho Prophet.” Aftcr^i^ras it was frankly abknowled^ 
by the Persian Government that they had attempted to create a diwwoU, 
against us in India— such expedients hcing-^all fair in ilrar. 
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of a few liouis, was tom down order of the magistrate.* ' 
Bat the Native newspapers published the substance of the 
proclamation, aScompanymg it with vague and mysterious hints 
or with obscure comments, obviously intended, in some instances, 
tb be read in a contrary sense. Ther^ was <n these effusions 
hostility to the British Government— but hostility driven by 
fear to walk warily. Amb^ous, enigmatical language suiUd 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication had been 
addressed to the magistrate, informing him that in the course 
of a few weeks Kashmir would be taken ; the intent bein^, it is 
said, to signify that the Kashmir Gate of Dohli would bo m the 
hands of the enemies of the British Government. There was 
plainly a very excited state of public feeling about Dehli. The 
exdtemefit was, doubtlcBS fomented by some inmates of the 
Palace; and the King’s Guards conversed with the Sipdhis of 
.the Company, and the talk was still of a something coming. 
But Bahadur Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roused 
to energetic action. Much was dune in his name of which he 
^ew nothing, and much besides which ho weakly suffered. 
And as, in that month of May, news came from Mirath that 
there' was groat excitement among the soldiery, and some of 
the Native officers at Dohli were summoned to take part in thq 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s door talked 
freely about the revolt of the Native army, and in the vestibules 
of the Palace it was proclaimed that the dynasty of the Mughuls 
would soon bo restored, and that all the high offices of State 
would bo hold by the people of the country.l 


* See evidence of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. It was stated, however, in 
the Mative papers, that Uio proclauntion was posted up in the streets and 
lanes of the city. 

t Mokand Lul, the Kina’s secretary, said : “ I don’t know whether nny 
dlreot proposal came to the prisoner, iHit tlie Kin;;’s personal attendants, 
sitting abont tlie entrance to his private apartments, used to converse among 
themselves, and say that very boon, almost immediately, tlio army would 
- nvdt and come to the palace^ when the Oiovornnient of the King would bo 
KteStablishcd, and all the old gervants^wunld bo greatly promotud and 
advaueed in position and emolumcuta.” < 
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CHAPTER JL 

THE OUrDUEAK AT MlRATH. 

• 

WiiiT/%T the vap;iio feeling of excitement; above described was 
gaiheruig strength and consistency at Dchli, and the ** some- 
thing coming ” u^ipoared to bo approaching nearer and nearer, 
events were developing themsclvcs^n the great niilitarj^sUtion 
of Mirath, thirty miles distant, which wore destined to ])recipi- 
tate a more mCinentons crisis in the imperial city than had been 
anticipated by the inmates of the Palace. The Native troops at** 
that great Head-quarters station were smouldering into re- 
bellion, ftnd the Sipiihi \N ar was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,* wlioii it expanded into'" 
detailed pro})ortions, took this disastrous shape. 

^ The 3rd Regiment of Native Cavalry was commanded by 
Colonel Cai^ichaol Smyth, lie had graduated in 
Colonel Smyth the regiment, and had been some service with it, 
SSi Cavalry, but he had never earned the entire confidence 
of ollicers or men. Ho was not wanting in in- 
telligeiico or in zeal, but he lacke<l temper and 
discretion, and the unquestionable honesty of 
his nature was of that querulous, irritable cast which makes 
a man often uncharitable and always unpopular. Ho had a 
quick eye for blots of every kind ; and, being much addicted to 
newspaper writing, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew bott^ than Colonel Smyth that the 
Bengal Army was hovering on the brink of mutiny. He had, 
in the earlier part of the yca(;, visited the great fair at Hardw&r, 
where the disafiection of the 19th Regiment had been freely 
discussed. He had af^rwarus gone to Masfiri, where he learnt 
frdm day to day what was passing at Ambalah, fiknd he was so 
impressed by what ho heard respiting the general ^te of the 
iSipahi regiments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
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written to tho Commancler-in-Chief to inform him of tho 
dangerous stjte of the Army. But when tho general order 
went forth that tho men were no longer to Into the esytridges, 
^Colonel Smyth thought that tho opportunity was one of which 
he should avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment^ and he therefore held the parade of tlk?. 24th of Spril, 
with results which have hflen already described.* 

Not so thought tlio officer commanding tho Mfrath division of 
the Army. General Hewitt w^^s an old Com- 
pany’s officer, who liad risen to high rank by the 
slow process of regimental and army promotion, • 
and who in quiet times might have drowsed through tho years 
of his employment on th« Staff without manifesting any 
remarkable incapacity for command. The burden of nearly 
seventy years was aggravated by tho obesity of ids frame and 
«tho inertness of his habits. But he was a kind-hearted, 
hospitable man, liked by all, and by some respected. It was 
his desire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to malce them 
'pleasant. He lamented, therefore, that Colonel Smyth had 
made that crucial experiment upon tho fidelity of his regiment 
which had resulted in open mutiny. “ Oh I why did you havp 
a parade?” he said to tho Colonel.* “My division has kept 
quiet, and if you had only waited another month or so, all 
would have blown over.” 

It was necessary, however, after what had occurred, in an 
official point of view to do something. So he 
ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to be assembled. 

Tho Court was composed of six members, four of 
whom were Native officers of tho Infantry, and two Native 
officers of the Cavalry. Tho witnesses examined, including 
those who had manufactured and served out tho cartridges, said 
that there ^as nothing objectionable in them — nothing that 
could offend the religious scruples of Hindu or Muhammadan — 
nothing that in any way differed Jrom tho composition of the 
cartridges which the Sip^his had been using for years. The 
oldest troopers in the regiment, Hindu a^d Muhammadan, were 
examined; but^ they could give no satisfae^r}^ account^ of the 
causes of aJarm and disaffection in the regiment. They could 
only say that a general impression of impurity existed. One 
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Musalm&n trooper, witli much insolonco of manner, hlustered 
out, “I have doubts about the cartridges. They may look 
exactly like the old ones, but how do I know that pig’s fat has 
not been smeared over them ? ” But the next witness who was 
examined — a Hindu — too^: one of the cartridges into his hand 
and^handled freely, to show that in his eyes there was nothing 
offensive in the new ammunition, a Altogether, the Court of 
Inquiry elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well knoAvn before. But it was not the palpable, but the 
impalpable — a vague and voiceless idea — that had driven the 
regiment to mutiny. That which the troopers dreaded was not 
polbition, but opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, but by the 
thought of what their comrades would say of theiii. In a 
military sons?, in an official sense, all this was unreasonable in 
the extreme; but every man felt in his inmost lieart more than- 
he could explain in intelligible words, and the shadow of a 
great fear was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent to Head-* 
Quarters; and whilst the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
were awaited, tlie Eighty-five were dismissed from duty, and 
ordered to abide in their Lines. There was, then, for a little 
space, a fever of expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, 
and oath-takings there may have been in uie Sipdhis’ quarter 
during that long week of waiting, can be only dimly con- 
jectured ; but one form of expression, in which their feelings 
declared themselves, was patent to all. It was written in 
characters of fire, and blazea out of the darkness of the night. 
From the verandahs of their houses the European officers saw 
these signiffcant illuminations, and know what they portended. 
The burnings had commenced on the evening preceding the fatal 
parade of the 24th of April, cvhen an empty hospital had been 
fired.* Then followed a more expressive confiagratien. The 
house of a Sipahi named Brijmohan Singh, who had been the 
first to 'practise the now meSde of using the cartridges, was burnt 
down. This man ^the son of a pig-keoper), who had been dis- 
missed from an Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had 
enlisted under a new name in the 3rd Cavalry, and had managed 
'so to ingratiate himself with the Commanding Officer, that he 


^ Colonel Smyth says ib'was a horsc-hosjutal. 
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was seldom absent from the Coloners bungalow. To the whole 
regiment, especially to its bigli-caste men, this was an 
offence and an abonfination, and nothing could moip clearly 
. indicate the feeling in the Lines of the Svd than the fact that 
this man’s house was burnt down Ify the troopers of hij own 
regiment. • • 

In the bungalows also df the European residents, during this 
first week of May, there was much excitement and discussion. 
There was plainly a very disagreaable entanglement of events 
out of which it was not easy to see tho way, and people said 
freely that it ought never to have arisen. But speculation with 
respect to the Future was oven more busy than censure with 
respect to the Past. What,®it was asked, would bo tho issue of 
the reftrence to Head-Quarters ? Tho more general belief was, 
that orders would conic for the dismissal of* tho recusant 
.troopers; but even this, it was thought, would bo a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of symjjathy, to 
rebellion. It was an interval which might have been turned by 
‘ our English officers to good account in soothing tho feelings of 
their men, and explaining everything that was of a doubtful or 
suspicious character. Some, indeed, did strive, with a wise 
foreknowledge of tho coming dangof, to accomplish this good 
object ; but others believed that all was right, that there was 
no likelihood of their regiments being driven either by their 
fears or their resentments to revolt against tho Law; and 
they drowsed on placidly in tho conviction that it was but 
an accidental ebullition, provoked by tho mismanagement 
of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, and that tho general 
temper of tho Native troops at Mirath was all that could be 
desired. • 

In the first week of May the instructions so eagerly looked 
for were reaoived from the Head-tjuarters of tho 
, Army. The fiat of General Anson had gone forth 
from Simlah. A Native General^ Court-Martial , 
was to be assembled at Mirath for Jbhe trial of tho Eighty-ffve. 

’ The prisoners were then codfined in an^mpty hospital, and a 
guard of their own regiment was placed over thenv Tte 
tribunal before which they Were to bo brought up fot trial was 
composed of fifteen Native officers, of whom silt were Muham- 
madans and nine ^v%re HinTlus. Ton of these members wore 
'famished by the regiments at Mirath — Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry ; five came from the* Infantry regiments at Dehli. On 

D 2 
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, the 6th of May the Court commenced its sittings,* and 
continued its proceedings on the two followii>g days. The 
examination of Colonel Smyth and the Other witnesses for the 
prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the whole case of 
military disobedience wa^'so clear, that the trial, though it was 
proffaeted during f three days, was little more than a grim 
formality. Every man felt that hisf condemnation was certain, 
and sullenly abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth 
no defence which either Law or Discipline could accept. But 
when the Havildar Mattadfn Singh pleaded, on behalf of him- 
self awl comrades, that they suspected some foul design because 
their Commandant took so much pains to convince them that it 
was all right, and to induce them* to hro the cartridges, there 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in the argu- 
ment. If there was nothing in the ammunition different from 
that which they had always used, why, it was asked, should 
the proceedings of the Colonel have been so different ?f But in 
effect the defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes- 
sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen members against one, 
found the Eighty-five guilty, and sentenced them to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for ten years. But with this there went 
forth a recommendation to favourable consideration on account 
of the good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 
as testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports regarding the cart- 
ridges.” 


♦ The charge wns, “For having at Mfrath, on the 24th of April, 1857, 
Boverally and individually disobeyed the lawful command of filter superior 
officer, Brevet-Colonel G. M. 0. Smyth, comiiiauding the 3rd Regiment df 
Light Cavalry, by not having taken tho cartridges tendered to each of them 
individually for uso that day on pvjado, when ordered by Cojfonel Smyth to 
take tho said cartridges.” 

t Tho same difficulty suggested itself ta tlie Court. Colonel Smyth Was 
asked, “ Why did you tell tho men that they would have to fire, instead of 
merely oifieriiig them to do so?^' Colonel Smyth’s answer was: “The 
parade was in orders the day before, and entered in the order-book as usual, 
apd each man was ordereu to receive tliree cartridges. 1 wished to show 
them the new way of loading without putting tho cartridges to the mouth, 
and attended the parade for tliat purpbse. When I enme on parade, tho 
!A4jutant informed me that the men had not taken their cartridge and it 
was on that account I ordered the Havf’.dar-Majo*' to take a cartridge and 
load and fijo before them ; and it was" then, also^ that 1 said, that when the 
whole Army heard of thi? way loading they would be much pleased, and 
exclaim, * Wah 1 wah I ’ ’* 
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The ptoceedings went np, in duo course, to the QeneraJ 
commanding the Division, and HoWitt approved 
and confirmed the sentence. “ I would willingly * 

attend,” he rAnarked, to the recommendation of 
the Court, if 1 could find anything in the coiiduc^ of the 
* prisoners that would warrant me i^ so dding. Their former 
good character has been blasted by present misbehaviour, and 
uieir having allowed th^ms^lves to bo ihfiurticed by vague 
reports instead of attending to the advice and obeying the 
orders of their European superiors, is the gist of the oifonco for 
which they have been condemncill! It appears from these pro- 
ceedings that these misguided men, after consultation together 
on the night of the 23rd of April, 1857, came to the resolution ' 
of refusing their cartridge* Having so far forgotten * their 
duty as soldiers, their next step was to scud word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their cartridges unless 
the whole of the troops in the station would ^o so likewise. 
Some of them even had the insolence to desire that firing 
parados might be deferred till the agitation about (j^rtridges 
among the Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the morning of the 
24th, and there consummated the crime for wliicli they are now 
about to suffer, by repeatedly refusii^ cartridges that had been 
made as usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, too, 
by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no grease on them 
—that they were old ones, and exactly similar to what had been 
in use in the regiment for thirty or forty years. Even now 
they attempt to justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by 
alleging that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of error — no expression of regret — no 
pleading for mercy.” “To the majority of the prisoners,” 
therefore, it was added, “ no portion of the sentence wUl ho 
remitted, I observe, however, that some of them are very 
young, ana I am willing to m^e allowance for their having 
been misled by their more experienced comrades, and under 
these circumstances I remit on^-half of the sentence passed 
upon the following men, .who have not been more than five , 
years in the service.” And then follo'sted the names of eleven 
young tr(}ppem, whose term«of imprisonmcn| was coipniuted to 
fiive years. The sentence was to bo carried into effect .at 
da^reak. on the 9t])L of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the troops of. 
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tbe Mirath Brigade wore drawn up on the ground of ^ the 60tb 
Eifles to see the prisoners formally dismissed to 
May ». their doom. The 3rd Cavalry had received their 
Seaenteu^ Orders to attend unmounted.. The European troops 
\\ and the Artilleiy, with their field-guns, were . 
so disposed as to thl oaten ^i^stant death to the Sipahis on the 
first ^mptom of resistance. Under a guard of Bifles and 
Carabineers, the Eighty-five wer| then brought forward, clad 
in their regimental uniforms — soldiers still; and then the 
sentence was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements Were taken from them, and their 
uniforms were stripped from their backs. Then the armourers 
and the smiths came forward with their shackles and their 
tools, and soon, in the presence of t^At groat concourse of their 
old comrades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was a piteous 
spectacle, and many there were moved with a great compassion, 
when they saw the despairing gestures of those wretched men, * 
among whom were some of the very flower of the regiment — 
soldiers who had served the British Government in trying 
circumstances and in strange places, and who had never before 
wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up their hands and lifting 
up their voices, the prisoners implored the General to have 
mercy upon them, and not to consign them to so ignominious a 
doom. Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they turned 
to their comrades artd reproached them for quietly suifering 
this disgrace to descend upon them. There was not a Sipahi 
present who did not feel the rising indignation in his throat. 
But in the presence of those loaded field-guns and those 
grooved rifles, and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there 
could not bo a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
inarched off to their cells, to be placed under the custody of a 
guard of their own countrymen; the parade was dismissed; 
and the Sipahis, Cavalry and Infanti^, went, silent and stem, 
to their work, to talk over the incidents of that mournful 
morning x^^^’ade.* * 


* Lord Cauiiing’s commenti-rv on these proceedings may be given here; 
‘*Thd riveting of the men’s fetters on par^e, occupying, as'^it did, several 
hours, in the lA-esence of many who were already ill-diqK)8ed, and*many who 
bclit-ved in tlic cartrifigo fable, must have stung the brigade to the quick. 
The consiguing the cighty-flvo prisoners, afteV such a :eremony, to the gaol, 
with no other than a Native guard over them, was, consiclering the nature of 
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. It; was 3ktarday. So far as English eyes could see or English * 
Lrains could unaerstand, the day passed quietly over. The 
troop-captains^f the 3rd Cavalry visited the prisoners in the 
gaol, which was situated at a distance of about two miles from 
J;he cantonment, to bo for the last time the channel if com- 
munication between them and the outer wArld. It was their 
duty to adjust the balances of the Sipdhis’ ^ay, and they ;;yere 
anxious, in the kindness of* their hearts, to arrange the settle- 
ments of the prisoners’ debts, and to carry any messages which 
the men might desire to send to the families from whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst tihis was going on in the gaol 
wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, and there was a 
great fear in the Lines, for it was said that the Eurojieaifs were 
about to take possession of^tho magazines, and that the* two 
thousaifd fetters, of which Rumour had spoken before, were 
now ready, and that the work of the morning, was only an 
.experiment and a beginning. But the shades of evening fell 
ujpon Mirath, and the English residents, after their accustomed 
ride, met each other at dinner, and talked cheerfully e^d con- 
‘fidently of the Past and the Future, At one dinner-table, 
where the Commissioner and his wife and the Colonel of the 
11th Sipahis were present, a rumour was mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had been placarded with a Muhammadan 
proclamation calling upon the people to rise against the English. 
But the general feeling was one of indignant disbelief, and each 
man wont to his home and laid his head upon his pillow as 
tranquilly as though from one end of Mirath to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the breasts of 
any but the manacled, harmless, helpless prisoners in the great 
gaol. 

I must pauses here, a little space, for the better explanation 
of what follows, to s^ak of the groat Cantonment 
of Mirath. *Thia military statioiv was one of the cant^rnent. 
most extensive in India. It covered an area of 
some five miles in circumference, the space being divided by a 
groat mall or esplanade, along Vhich ran a deep* naU, or 
ditch, cutting the station into twe separate parallelograms, the 
one containing the European and the^ther the Native forpo. 

:• : ^ 

their offence, and the known temper of a part of the Army, a folly that is ih- 
conoeivabW — Letter toe Mr» Verifbn^ Smith, June 5, 1857. iris'. Gorreepond- 
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^he European Lines were on the northern quarter 8 f Mfiath, 
the Artilleiy Barracks being to the right, the Dragoons to the 
left, and the Itifles in the centre. Between the Igirracks of the 
two last stood the station church; a g^eat plain or parade- 
ground ntretching out still further to the northward. The, 
tiip&hi Bines lay to^the sq;ath of the cantonment, and betv/een 
what may be called the European and Native quarters there 
was an intcrveliing^space covered with shops and houses, sur- 
rounded by gardens and trees. Still further to the southward 
lay the city. The officers of the European rogimeiitb and 
Artillery officers occupied bifngalows along the northern line, 
whilst the Sipahi officers dwelt chiefly near their own mej . 
The Brigadier’s house was on the right, not far I'rom 
Artillery Barracks and Mcss-Hou&j^). The Gen oral's r. • 'h *1(0 
was nearer to the Native Lines. The nio.sfc noticeable 
of the whole, and those which it is nuist inqMU’lauc to Lear in 
mind in the pcrusfil of what follows, ai-o the di /ision of the . 
groat cantonment into tw<t parts, the distance of the European 
barrack^ from the Mativo Lines, and the probability therefore 
of much that ^va^ i-ussing in tho latter being wholly unknown 
to tho occupants ot i e former. 

Tho liorco May sun rose on tlio Sabbath morning, and the 
English resjidents prepared themselves to attend 
Suly ‘lu! ministrations of their religion in tho station 

church. There was, indeed, a lull ; but the signs 
of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there was some- 
thing in tho air. In tho European baiTacks it appeared that 
there was a general desertion of tho Native servants, whose 
business it was to administer to the wants of the white soldiery, 
and in the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition on 
the part of their domestics, especially of those^ who had been 
hired at Mirath, to absent themselves Trom their masters’ 
houses. But these things we|;e observable at the t^ne duly as 
accidental circumstances of little significance, and the morning 
service was performed and the mid-day heats were lounged 
through, ^s in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
great mass of the people, the English could see nothing of an 
unwonted character ot. that Sunday aftemooig^; but in tiie 
Lines o£^he Native soldiery, in tha populous Bazaar^, and even 
the surfbundiug villages there were signs of a great commo- 
tion. Tho veiyf'ohildren could see ^hat son^thing was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds wefe arming ^emselves. Tha 
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dangcroxLS Classes were in a state of imwonted exciteuient and ’ 
activity. Many people of bad character had come in from &e 
adjacent hamlets, and even from more remote places, as though 
they discerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
inixed population oi the Lines and the Bazaars wei^ men 
a^T.iKed by emotions of the most varied cha^ctor. Hacred of 
the Eoglish, desire for revenge, religious ent^usia^sm, thirst ‘for 
])luuder, were all at work wSthin them ; but paramount over all 
was a nameless fear ; for, ever as the day advanced, the report 
gained strength that the English soldiery, armed to the teeth, 
would soon bo let loose amongst them ; tliat every Sipahi before 
ni-.ditfall would hcivo fetters on his wrists; that the Peojdo 
we* ’ ' bo 'ven up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder^ 

' . ‘I , cut down and the time came for evening service, 

ij? . •'‘Mglis^ * 8 prepared themselves for their minis- 

t. (JiUi Jia*^ j -rraitid how, when lie was about to start 

.vitlj .. vvilb or the station church, the rbitivo nuiso warned 

10*11 that there was danger, and hcso’i^ht her mistress to 
remain at homo. T 1 3 woman said that tlimu; would bo 'a light 
with the Sipahis, but the Chaplain listmi .*1 ini.*.edulou 8 ly to 
the statement, and taking his wife and childnui with him, 
entered his carriage, and was driven to churcl * In the 
cnurch-eompouiid he met his colleague and otlicr Christian 
iHjople with a look of anxious inr|iiiry 031 their pule, seared faces, 
it was plain that the warning by which it was endeavoured to 
stay his progress was something more than an utterance of 
vague suspicion or senseless fear. Sounds and sights had 
greeted the church-goers on their way which could not be 
misinterpreted. The unwonted rattling of musketry on that 
Sabbath evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the hurrying 
to and fro of armed men on the road, the xianic-struck loolm of 
the unarmed, the columns of smoko that wore rising agStinst the 
fast-darkenii^ sky, all told the same story. The Native troops 
at Mirath had revolted. 

It will never be known with certainty whence arose the first 
promptings to that open and outrageous robollion * 
of which these sounds and sights ^iVore the signs. uJeSpSiS! 
What meeting^ and oonspiraoies there may have 
been in thc^ Lines — ^whether ‘there was any organist scheme 


* See the Chaplain’s (Mr. Narrative. Ho left hia wife and 

ohildren in a plaee of safety on the way to church. 
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for the release of the prisoners, the burning of cantoiftnents, and 
the murder of all the Christian ofScers, can be only dimly con- 
jectured. The probabilities are at variance withihe assumption 
that the Native troops at Mirath deliberately launched them- 
selves ^to an enterprise of so apparently desperate a charaotei;, 
With alhtrge bodypf English troops — ^Horse, Foot, and ArtiUery 
— te» confront, the{a in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable 
hopes could there be of escape from swift and crushing retri- 
bution? They knew the temper and the power of English 
soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of inaction of which 
the Fast afforded no oxam^e. There was not a station in 
India at which an outbreak of Native troops could appear to be 
so IxppMess an experiment as in that great military cantonment 
which had become the Head-Quarters of the finest Artillery 
Eegimont in the world. But this very feeling of otlr over- 
l^owering str^^ngth at Mirath may have driven the Sipdhis into 
the great panic of despair, out of which came the spasm of 
madness which produced such unexpected results on that 
Sabbath night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect that tho 
Europeans were about to fall suddenly on the Sipdhi regiments, 
to disarm them, and to put every man of them in chains. In 
fear and trembling they ivero looking for a confirmation of this 
rumour in every movement of the English troops. When, 
therefore, the 60th Eifles were assembling for church parade, 
the Sipahis believed that the dreaded hour had arrived. 
The 3rd Cavalry wore naturally the most excited of all. 
Eighty-ffve of their fellow-soldiers were groaning in prison. 
SoiTOW, shame, and indignation were strong within them for 
their comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had been 
taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who asked if they 
were men to suffer their comrades to wear such anklets of iron 
and they believed that what they had seen on tb^ day before 
was but a foreshadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, 


* This 18 stated very distin^ly By Mr. C. Wilson (an excellent authority) 
in hie inteveeting Murad^)£<f Ke^rt “And now” he writes, “the fmil 
ones’ tajmto were heard* far and wide,, and tho rest of^the regiment wad 
^sailed mh words like these: * Your brethren have been orflamented with 
these anklets and incarcerated; and for what? Because they would not 

swerve f{OQi their creed; and you, cowards as you ciro, sit still indifferent to 
your fete. If you have an atom of maxihood in yo1:^ gj and release them.** 
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whilst tho IBuropcan soldiers were preparing themselves for ' 
church parade, the Native troopers were mounting their horses 
and pricking fo^ard towards the great gaoL 
Then it mcame mise;'ably apparent that a fatal error had 
b^en committed. There were no European soldiers | 
posted to protect the prison-house in which ilere 
the condemned malefactors of the Sipsihi Agny. ^ 

The prisoners had been givei^over to the “civil power/’ and an 
additional guard, drawn from the 20th Sipahi Bcgiment, had 
been placed over the gaol. The troopers knew what was the 
temper of that regiment. They ha(f no fear for the result, so 
they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse fully accoutred, 
some in their stable dresses with only watering rein and hoi;pe- 
cloth on their charges, but oU armed with sabre and with 
pistol. St)on under the walls of the gaol — soon busy at their 
work — ^they met with, as they expected, no opposition. The 
rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry around tho 
gratings of tho cells in which tlieir comrades wore confined, 
they wrenched out the iron bars and helped the prisoners 
through the apertures. A Native smith struck off their chains, 
and once again free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their ’ 
•deliverers, and rode back to tho Lines. Tho troopers of tho 
3rd Cavalry at that time had no othes work in hand but the 
rescue of their comrades. The other prisoners in the gaol were 
not released, tho buildings wero not fired, and tho European 
gaoler and his family were left unmolested.* 


* There are conflicting statementa on the subject of tlio release of the 
prisoners in the new gaol. Dr. O’Gallaghan (“ Scattered Chapters on the 
Indian Mutiny ”) assorts that not only tlio eighty-five, but all tho other 
prisoners had been released by the infantry guara before the cavalry arrived 
When the troopers arrived, he says, “ After their rapid and furious gallop at 
the gaol, they &und their comrades alrety^y released and emerging from 
incarceration, and the general crowd of felons also rushing rapidly forth to 
ioin in the fire, pillage, and slaughter." But Mr. Commissioner Williams, 
in his very circumstantial oflScial report, sa^ that the troopers “ dug out of 
the wall the gratings of some of the windows of the ward in which the' eighty- 
ilve mutineers were confined, and toak their 'comrades away, the guard of the 
20th accompanying, and the armed guard of tlio ^Uol soon followed. Nonc^' 
of the other convieft, in number aboi|t eight hundred, were releos^by the 
cavalry trooper^ nor was any injury done by them to tho buildingsT" But he 
adds, ** About throe hundred or four hundred Sipdhis released the convicts ' 
finim the old gaol, which is (between &e city and tho Native lines, and which 

contained about seven hundred and twmity prisoners altogether." 
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f Meanwliile, the Infantry regiments had broken^into open 
revolt. The Siplhis of the 11th and the 20th , 
were in a state of wild excitement* Maddened 
by their fears — expecting ^every nioment that the 
Europi^ns would be upon them — ^believing that there was one 
great ^sign in ofr hoa:|^ to manacle the whole of them, ana, 
per]j^aps, to send luem as convicts across the black water, they 
thought that the time had come {pr them to strike for theu 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. So it happened 
that when the excitement in the Lines was made known to 
some of our English officers? and they went down, as duty bade 
them, to endeavour to allay it, they found that the men whom 
they had once regarded as docile children had been suddenly 
turned into furious assailants. ^ Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down to the Sipahis’ Lines was Colonel 
Finnis, who commanded the 11th. A good soldier, beloved by 
officers and ^y men, he had the old traditionary faith in the 
Sipdhis which it became those, who had served with them and 
knew t-heir good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief of 
the loyalty of his regiment, Finnis, with other officers of his 
corps, went into the midst of them to remonstrate and to 
dissuade. Ho was speaking to his men, when a 
^ CoiSeiFinnis, Soldier of„the 20th discharged his musket and 
w'ounded the Coloners horse. Presently another 
musket was discharged into his body. The ball entered at his 
back; he fell from his horse, and a volley was fired into 
him. He died, “ riddled with bullets.” Thus the Sipahis of 
the 20th had slain the Colonel of tiie 11th Regiment, and the 
bullats of the former had been scattered in the ranks of the 
latter. For a little space the two regiments looked at each 
other ; but there was ho doubt of the issue.. The llth broke 
into open revolt, and fraternised with their comrades of 
the 20tli. f 

• The whole of the Native Regiments at Mimth had npw 
revolted. The Sipdhis of the Infantry and the 
SjSSvoffc troopers of the Cavalry had ipade common cause 
against us. ^Hindus and Muhammadans were 
ptirred by one impuls<^ td slaughter the Faringhis, man, woman, 
and So as* the sun wont down the m^saore went on, 

.and our people, who were returning from the unaocomplished 
evening service, or, ignorant of the exciljpment and the dtoger, 
were sorting for me wonted evening ride or drive, were 
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. fiercely assailed l)y the infuriated soldiery, and shot down or 
sahred as they gate their horses or leaned back in their carriages 
to enjoy the coolness o( the air. Wheresoever a stray English 
apldier was to be found, ho was murdered without mmorso. 
The Bazaars and the neighbouring v^ages #ero pourijjfg forth 
their gangs of plunderers and incendiaries. *From every q^;reet 
and auey, and from tho noisome suburbs, tfiey iftreamcd forth 
like wild beasts from their lairs, scenting the prey.* Tho 
prisoners in the gaols were let loose, and tho police became 
their comrades in crime. But so liftle concert and arrangement 
was there, that sonic detachments on guard-duty, posted in tho 
European quartpr of the great straggling cantonment, Appear 
to have remained faithful ta their English masters after nioir 
fellow-sSldiers had broken out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst 
in one part of tho cantonment tho Sipahiswerc butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they passed, as 
though nothing had happened.t Even at the Treasury, with 
all its manifest temptations, the guard stood staunch^jy to its 
duty, and at a later hour made over the charge in all its integrity 
to the Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sipahis. And when tho rabble from the city 
swarmed upon it, they found it cov^d by a guard of Rifles 
men. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there was, 
in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength of confidence 


* ** Cities, like forests, have their dens, in which everything that is most 
wicked and formidable conceals itself. Tlie only difference is that what hides 
itself thus in cities is ferocious, unclean, and little — that is to say, ugly; what 
conceals itself in tUo forests is ferocions, savage, and grand — that is to say, 
beautiful. Den for den, those of the beasts ore proferable to those of men, 
and caverns am better than hiding-places .” — Victor Evgo, Mr. Commissioner 
Williams, in his official report above queied, says that the towns-poople had 
aimed themselves and were ready for the onslaught before tho Sipihis had 
commenced the carnage. “Before a shot had been fired, tho inhabitants of 
Sadr Bazaar went out armed with sword^pears, and clubs, anj^^eapon they 
could lay liands on, collected in crowds in every lane and alley, and at every 
outlet of the Bazaars ; and tlio relidonts of tho wretched hamlets, which had 
been allowed to spring up all round it and between it and the city, were to^bo 
seen similarl^^ armed, pouring out tq share in whaf they evidenj^ly jsnew waa 

ncS^^n to signify that the Sipdbis in the European quarter of tlfo 
cantonment were uniforiniy quien^ at this time ; for 1 am informed that 
the Guard at Brigadier Wilson’s house fired at some officers who were passiog 
before they broke away. But there was obviously no general concert 
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which calmed and comforted them ; for they said to each other, 
or they said to themselves, The Europeans wUl soon be upon 
them. There were two regimen tSf of Sipahi Infantry at 
Mfrath, and a raiment of Sipahi Cavalry. But the English 
mustei^d a battalon of Riflemen, a regiment of Dragoons armed 
wipi carbines, anp a largo force of European Artillery, with all 
the accessories of IIcad-Quarters.** There was not an English- 
woman in the cantonment — the model cantonment of India — 
who, remembering the presence of this splendid body of Whito 
soldiers, had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must ho a sad massacre of the Native 
tropp&. With a regiment of Britisli Dragoons and a few Gal- 
loper guns, Gillespie, half a century before, had crushed the 
mutiny of Tellur, and saved the Southern PeninStila from 
universal revolt and rebellion.']' He stnick decisively because 
he struck at once. And no one now doubted that a blow strueje 
■with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath evening would 
save ^iratn, and check the nascent activities of revolt in the 
adjacent country. But by God’s providence, for whatsoever 
purpose designed, this first great revolt of the Sipahis was 
sufiered, unchecked, unpunished, to make headway m a clear 
ifield, and to carry overyrtiing before it. The great confidence 
of the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They looked 
for a deliverance that never came. In some parts of the great 
cantonment they were abandoned to fire and slaughter as hope- 
lessly as though there had not been a single English soldier in 
that great llcad-(iuartcrs of the Mirath Division. 

The story of this great failure is not easily told, and the 
attempt to tell it cannot he madc^ without sadness. 
Many narratives of the events of that ni^ht 
have been written; and each writer ^.as told, with 
graphic distinctness of detail, what ho himself saw and heard ; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully represented 

I S 

* Hifltoxy, however, must esnggdrnte tlie actual strength of this 
I|uropeaii feroo. Tliero were some deteriorating ciruiiisslonces, of wliich 
oocountimust be taken*. 'A eonsidorablownumbcr of the Carabineers could not 
fide, and Biere were no horses for them if they could. Not more than half 
of the regiment (five hundred strong) wem moimted. Many of the European 
.gunners, too, were young recriiita imperf&tly acqui&inted with Artillery oi^. 
There were only two field-batteries fully equipped, c 

t See ante^ voL i. pp. 167’-9. * 
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by the confusedness of the entire story ; and it is difficult to 
. impart unity and consistency to a scene, made up of scattered 
effects, bewild&ing an^ distracting. What was wanted in that 
conjuncture was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
.the promptitude and unity of action ^hich ‘^ould have^rushod 
the mutiny and saved the placo~perhaps*the country and 
that one man did not rise ii^ the hour of our*tribtilation. 

There were three officers at Mirath whose bearing in that 
critical hour the historian is specially bound to 
investigate. They were, the officSr commanding cotoM^snyiu. 
the 3rd Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. AH three 
wert.' resident in Mirath. I^is not to be questioned that when 
a regiment breaks into mutiny, the place of the commanding 
officer, for life or for death, is in the midst of it. ^ Not until all 
hope bus gone can there be any exi u >e for his departure. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is ever the last to leavo 
the quarter-deck and to let himself down the side of ^is ship, 
so the commandant of a regiment in the fire of revolt should 
cling to it as long as the semblance of a regiment remains, and 
the safety of others can be aided by his presence. When, 
therefore, intelligence reached Colonoj Smyth that the troopers 
of his regiment had broken into mutiny, it was his duty to 
proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines. But he did not go near 
the Lines.* Ho went to the Commissioner’s house ; he went 
to the General’s; and he went to the Brigadier’s. He wont 
^everywhere but to his Begiment. From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more of their Colonel. 
Ha spent the night with the Head-Quarters of the Division, 
where the rifiew and the carbines and the field-guns were 
collected, and never had the least conception all the time of 


* ** Most of the officers of tlio 3rd Light Cavaliy at onco proceeded to iliu 
lines of their regiment, arming hastily, a^d ordering their horses to follow ; 
but 1 have never been able to discover that the officer commanding tho corps 
repaired to *hi3 post, or was seen *in the fines ajjioTigst tlio men, during tho 
wiiole of that evwtful evening and night; and ic would appear^that Ooloyel 
Smyth was so fortunate as to make^ early escape* into the proj^tjon of tho 
EuiopeaxL military quarter.” — O^CaJlagltan. Scattered Chapters on the Indiap 

Mutiny* It should he stated, howevOT, that Colonel Smyth was Field-Officer 
of ffie week— a fact upon which Es himself has laid considerable stress, os 
though, in his estimatj|pn, it exemptod him from all special regard for his own 
paitioular xogimont. * 
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what had beltome of his men.* But the^ were not all past 
hope* That something might have been done t^ save at least a 
portion of the regimen/; we know. Captain 
Craigio, at the first sound of tho tumult, mustere^ 
\ ' his ^oop, ordered them to accoutre themselves as 
for a parade, and when they had mounted galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltem, Melville Clarke. They 
were too late to prevent the rescue of the prisoners ; but not to 
set a grand example. Craigie and Clarke kept their men 
together, and brought them back, with unbroken discipline, to 
the parade-ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many 'acts of heroic fidelity were written down to the honour 
of Craigie’s troop. They had faith in their Captain. And it has 
been truly recorded of Craigie and Clarke, that “ these gallant 
Englishmen handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime 


unknown to their men.” f 

Tho station was commanded by Colonel Archdale Wilson, 
n Brigadier of Artillery. lie was a man of a spare 
^WiiBon^ and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who had 
over borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to tho command of which he had then risen. For 
<some years, when the Iload-Quarters of the Artillery had been 
at Damdamah, in the vicinity of Calcutta, he had been 


Adjutant-General of the regiment, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all its details. But he had not seen much active 
service since his youth, and had never had any grave responsi- 
bilities cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
professional character to generate any great capacity for taking 
in a situation of such magnitude as that which he was now 


* Colonel Smyth has published his own account of his proceedings, on the 
evening of tlie 10th of May : “liwent,” he says, “first to Mr. Greatheod’s, 
gave information to the servants, as Mr. G. was out. ... 1 then went on 
to tho Generars, and heard that he had just left the house in his carriage ; 
so 1 galloped on to the Brigadier’s .... I went on to the Artillery parude,^ 
and found the Brigadier already oq the ground ; and I accompanied hun with 
the troops* to the other cu^ ot the cantonhients, and remained with him idl 
night, and Accompanied him again the nest morning witlv^Cavalry, Infant^, 
and ArtfilQty through the cantonmentf, and went with the^Artillery' aiaoi 
pavslry on the right of the Dehli road,” Ac., Ao. 
t Official Rep^ of Mr. Commissionep^ WilHams. The writer dates that 
Lieutenant Clarke rode out from the of the^iroop, and ran his sword 
through a trooper of the regiment who was insulting, an European lady, and 
Captain Craigie gave the wretch his finidiing stroke.” 
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suddenly called upon to confront. But ho was ^ot a man, in 
such a crisis as had then arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink 
from a forward movement. What he did at the outset was 
what it became him ixP do. It was about half-past six when 
Brigade-Major Whish drove into tho Brigadier’s compoimd, and 
told him that the Native troops h&d br<^en into fiutinv. 
Instantly Wilson ordered his horse to be saddled and brought 
round, and having sent ordfirs to the Artillery and Carabineers 
to join him there, ho galloped to tho parade-ground of tho 
Hides, and finding them on the peint of marching for church, 
directed their Colonel to dismiss the j)arade, and to reassemble 
them as quickly as possible with their arms. This was 
promptly efiected ; but there was some delay in Bupplying*the 
regiment with balled cartridge. The Dragoons had not yet 
come up. It has been stated that tho Colonel had sufEbred the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary paradlb ; * and the 
alow procc'ss of roll-call had been going on whilst the last hour 
of daylight was passing away, and tho enemy were slaughtering 
our people with impunity. * 

“ Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on parade, and the 
Artillery had been brought up to the ground. 

When Colonel Jones reported that the Eiflos wore EurSeLi • 
ready for action, Wilson, with tho GenoraFs sanc- 
tion, detached one company to tho Collector’s cutcherry to 
protect the treasure, and another for tho protection of tho 
barracks. Taking the other companies, with the Artillery, he 
marched down upon tho Native Infantry Lines, where he 
expected to find tho main body of the mutineers assembled. 


* [ThiB chargb made in error. Some corrcspondenco ensuod between 
Sir John Kaye and doloncl Custanco, and tho former admitted in a note whicii 
was added, as on appendix to his later editions, timt the charge was incorrect, 
and that he withdjfew it. The fact is tha^ tho Carabineers turned out with 
extrenie rapidity ; but, as Colonel Lo Champion wroto, Colonel Custanco 
^d his regiment had to await orders, and, if any delay took place, it was, I 
imagine, owing to the yery late arrival on tho scene of General Hewitt 
ftom his house, distant a long way oif. . . Tho Ourabincerf were in 
broad daylight ordered, not to the mutineofe’ parade-ground closo by,, but to 
tho prison some miles off, and tho services of Col&el Custanco and his fii^ 
regiment . . . . were lost pro tern. Iniysolf saw tho regiment d^wn up 
aud ready for orders, and 1 do not believe that the slightest defay occurred 
wli(;u those orders were received by Colonel Custanco.*’ Lhave thought it* 
due lo the regiment that tlys unimpaachablu testimony should be unearthed 
Utota the Appendix* and recorded in \ place whore it would confront the 
o^glnal statement.— G.C. M.]. , . 
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On or' near parade-ground lie was joined by the Carabineers, 
who* had lost tneir way.* There was now a force ready for 
actioii-whidi might have destroyed all the SipMiis in Mirath, 
if they.could have been brought into fiction , with the white 
Boldiern^if, indeed, our people could only have seen the enemy 
for a little space Iff time. But the shades of night had now 
fkllen upon the scene. And when^ near the Native Infantry 
huts, the* English troops were deployed into line and swept the 
whole space whore it was expected that the mutineers would 
have been found, not a mLu was to be seen, cither in the 
Infantry Lines or on the parade-ground; and none knew 
whither they were gone. But near the Cavalry Linos a few 
trod|)ors were seen, and the Bifles opened fire upon them. Tho 
mutineers fled into a wood or co^se at the rear of their huts, 
and the guns were then unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds 
of grape fired into tho obscurity of the night. 

It was plain now that the mutineers were dispersed. The 
question was, What wore they doing ? To Wilson it seemed 
that the mutineers had moved round to the European quarte^T 
of the Cantonment; and he therefore recommended the General 
to move back tho brigade for its protection. To this Hewitt, 

g lad to bo advised, assented; and the troops set their faces 
omewards. By this time tho moon had risen, and tho blazing 
bungalows of the English officers lit up the scene with a lurid 
glare. But our troops met only a few unarmed plunderers. 
The mutineers were not to be seen. What, then, was to done ? 
It has been often stated that one officer at least answered the 
question as it ought to have been answered. Captain Bosser, 
of the Carabineers (so the story runs), ofiered to lead a squadron 
of his regiment and some Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of tho 
enemy ^ong tho Dehli road. But the statement has been 

authoritatively contradicted.']’ It is only certain that the 

* Brigadier Wilisnn did not seo tho Carabineers until the whole body of 
troops were returning to tho European Lines. 

t As regards Captain Bosscr's offer to take a detachment of Cavalry and 
some Horse Artillery ^ns to I^hlt, on the night of the 10th of May, I should 
state that khave received u le'tter from Mrs. Bosser, enclosing one ftom her 
liusbonA’ written sliortiy after tho outbreak, most distinctiy asserting that he 
made the offer, which has been denied % the authorities; «nd 1 must admit 
that all 1 have heard, since tho first Edition of this work was publidied, 
strengthens tho Qouvictiou that the offe^was mado, though not, perh^M, in 
accordanoo rith thoso strict military rules which, though reoognisM in qniet 
times, must be departed from in a great icrisis. 
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enemy escaped; and that, with the exception of some pickets 
which were planted on the bridges across the ndla which ran 
between the Buropean Cantonment and the Native Lines and 
Sadr Bazaar, the whcde of Hewitt’s force bivouacked, for the 
might on the European parade-ground. / i 

And the night was a night of horror sflch as History has 
rarely recorded. The brief*twilight of the Indian 
summer had soon passed ; and the darkness which 
fell upon the scene brought out, with terrible dis- ^“Sghtf 
tinctness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 

Everywhere, from the European quarters, from the bungalows 
of the English officers, from the mess-houses and other pilblic 
buildings, from the residoncifes of the unofficial Christian com- 
munity, the flames were seen to rise, many-shaped and many- 
coloured, lighting up the heavy columns of smokb which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the conflagration 
spread, and the sight became more portentous, the sounds of 
the great fiery destiaiction, the crackling and the crashing of 
the burning and falling timbers, the roar of the flames, and the 
shrieks of the horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the rattling of 
the musketry which proclaimed the great Christian carnage. 
The scared inhabitants of the burning buildings — the women 
and children and non-combatants — sought safety in the gardens 
and out-houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur- 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Some fled in the 
darkness, and found asylums in such places as had escaped the 
fury of the incendiaries. Some wore rescued by Native 
servants or soldiers, faithful among the faithless, who, in 
memory of past* kindnesses, strove to save the lives of their 
white masters at the peril of their own. 

Among tlmse who were thus s^ed were Hervey Greathcd, 
the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned of 
th^ appioaohing danger, first by, an officer of 
the 3rd Cavalry, and then by a peivsioned Afghan 
chief, he had taken his wile, and Bom5^ other Englishwomen 
who had sought safety with him, to the terraced j^oof 6f 
his house ; *but the insurgoihs, after driving off his piard^ 
applied the firebrand to the lower part of* the building, 
plundered the ToomEfJ and then surrounded the place. With 
the flames raging beneath hipi, and the enemy raging aronnd 
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Him, his position was one of deadly peril. And Greatled and 
His companions must have perished miserably but for the 
fidelity of one of those Native servants upon whom so much 


late^ intense s^^mpiithy with the rebels. He told them that it 
was bootless fo seHrch the house, /is his mastor had escaped 
from it, but that, if they would follow him to a little distance, 
they would find the Faringhis hiding themselves behind a 
haystack. Fully confidiligMn the truth of his story, they 
suffered theiriselvcs to bo led away from the house; and its 
inmates descended safely into an empty garden just as the 
upper rooms were about to “ fall ii^ with a tremendous crash.”* 

• There were others far less happy on that disastrous Sunday 
. evening. Wives, left without protection whilst 

their husbands wore striving to do their duty in 
the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their' 
burning homes ; and little children were massacred beneath the 
eyes of their mother. Then delicate English ladies, girt about 
with fiery danger, death on every side, turned, with a large- 
hearted sympathy, their thoughts towards their suffering fellow- 
qpuntrywomen, and trie^ to rcscuo them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives of officers 
of the Brigade. One was under special protection, for her 
iiw. Oral ic. endeared himself to the men of his 

”* * ® troop by his unfailing kindness and consideration 
for them. The other, wife of the Adjutant of the II th Begi- 
^ ^ ment, had but recently come from England, and 
was strange to all the environments of her situar 
tion. The more experienced Englishwoman, BG»>ing the danger 
of her position, and hearing the shrieks which issued from her 
house, was moved with a ^eat compassion, and sent her 
servants to rescue the affrighted creature from the rury of her 
assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered her house, 
they found her covered with wounds, lying dead upon the 
floor. Then the insu^ents^ having done their bloody work, 
raged furicwsly againsirtlfe ^jacont bungalow, and were Only, 
dnven fcoin their purpose by the Jidelity of some o^ Graigie’s , 

A. . 


Mrs. vircatlied’s Narrative. See* also note Appendix for soilit 
account of the gallant and devoted conduct of Suiud ){lir Khdn, an Afghan 
ponsioner resident at Mirath. * 
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troopers, who, were read^y^ to save the wife of their Captain at* 
the rish of their own lives. In the course of the night, after 
doin^ good sevvice, Oraigie returned, in fear and trembling, 
to his household gods^ thinking to find them shattered and 
des^rated ; but, by the exceeding mercy of God, safe Mmself, 
he found them safe, and soon had m&tured /measures jlor their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-c^oured horse-cdoths 
to conceal their white gai^ents in the glare of the burning 
station, he led them from the house, and hiding under trees, or 
in a ruined temple, they passed the night in sleepless horror. 
Often the "voices of bands of mutineers or plunderers in the 
compound smote upon their ears; but there were hc]p and 

E rotection in the presence of a few of Craigie’s troopers, .who 
overod about the place, and* in some of his own body-servants, 
who were equally true to their master. In the early morning 
the enemy had cleared off, and there was a prospect of escape. 
So they returned sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a 
few cherished articles and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword behiisi them, 
never again to return. And the leave-takings of that sorrow- 
laden night were the first of many cruel divulsions, which tore 
happy families from their homes and sent them forth into the 
wide world, houseless wanderers an^ fugitives, with a savagb 
and remorseless enemy yelling behind them in their track. 

Many other episodes of pathetic interest might here be re- 
lated illustrative of the horrors of that night, if historical 
necessity did not forbid such amplitude of detailed recital. 
The sweepings of the gaols and the scum of the Bazaars — ^all 
the rogues and ruffians of Mirath, convicted and unconvicted, 
and the robber tribes of the neighbouring villages — were loose 
in the cantonidont, plundering and destroying wherever an 
EngliiA bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The Sipahis 
hau left the work, whieh they %ad commenced, to men who 
foun,d it truly a congenial task. Day dawned ; and those who 
survived the night saw how thoroughly the work had been 
done. As they crept from their h^cling-places and sought safety 
in the public buildings protected by the Europeans, they saw, in 
mangled cerpses which lay by the waysijie, in thd blackened 
ruins of the houses which skirted the roads, and in*th^ masses 
^ immovable property, throlni out of the dwelling-places df 
the English, and siifashed ihtp fragments apparently by blows 
from heavy clubs, ghastly^ evidences of the fury of thw 
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ehemies.* But with the morning light a great quietude had 
fallen upon the scene. The Sipdhis had departed* The ruffians 
of the gaols and the Bazaars and the Gujar villftges had slunk 
back into their homes. There was little more to be done— 
nothink more thalkcoiild be done in the face of the broad day-^ 
by thelb despicablo iLar?iudcrB. So our people gathered new 
heaft ; and as«the eun rose they thought that our time had come. 

But the Mirath Brigade did nothing more in the clear 
morning light than it had done in the shadow of 
e y ter. darkness. eThe English troops, with the Eng- 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac ; and it dawned upon them 
that more than two thousand mutinoei-s had made their way 
to Bohli. Even then, if the Carabineers and the Horse Artillery 
had been let loose, they might, bdforc noon, have reached the 
imperial city and held mutiny in check. But contemporary 
annals record only that the European troops. Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the right of the 
Dehli road.” Not a man was despatched to the place which was 
the greSt centre of political intrigue and political danger — ^whicb 
was the great palatial home of the last representative of the 
house of Taimur, and which held a large body of Native troops, 
and the groat magazine of Upper India, unprotected by even a de- 
tachment of Europeans. ^Nor less surprising was it, that, with 
all these shameful proofs of the great crimes which had been 
committed, the rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribution upon 
other criminals. The Bazaars on that Monday morning must 
have been full of the plundered property of our people, and of 
many dreadful proofs and signs of complicity in the great crime 
of the preceding night. Eotribution might have fallen on many 
of the murderers red-handed ; but not a regiment was let loose 
■upon the guilty quarter. The murdered bodies wore collected 
and laid out in the Theatre, ^here a mimic tiuged^ was to have 
been performed that evening ; and the slayers of women and 

* «<The inveterate animosity ^vith widely the work of destruction was car- 
ried out may, be Judged of % the fact that houses built entirdy of masonry, 
•with nothing inflammable except the doors and the beams,«whieh for a eon- 
<aidezablAicigbt from the ground supported the roofs, formed o^ cement* rest- 
ing on kiln-burnt bricks, were as effectually destroyed as the thatched bungor 
lows Property which the miscreants could not caizy off was tlirown out and 
smashed lato ’fragment^ evidently poffnded with heavy clubs.’* — Report of 
ihmmmionev William, . . • . - ■ 
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children, fed the deseorators of our homesteads, were sufiPered* 
to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work;* whilst the 
Mirath Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, marched about 
Cantonments, and loolj^ed at the Dehli road along which the 
mutineers had made good their e6cape.t 

What might have been done by Qur pecble to over^ke the 
guilty actors in the tragedy of that Sunday vight, and lo «|f;riko 
awe into the hearts of all* who were minded to* follow in the 
same track, may be gathered from an individual example, the 
record of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 
Mrs. Chambers, wife of the Adju1;ant of the 11th, was foully 
murdered in her bungalow. One of her husband’s friends. 
Lieutenant Mdller of the same regiment, obtained sooti after- 
wards what appeared to be good evidence that a certain bu&her 
of the ^reat Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 
his boggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, •seized 
him, and carried him back to Cantonments with a loaded pistol 
at his head. A drum-head court-martial was assembled, and 
whilst Chambers lay in convulsions in an adjoining rpom, the 
'wretch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 
And in a little while his lifeless body was swinging from the 
branch of a mango-tree.f There may, at this time, have been 
other examples of individual courage and resolution of the 
same stern character, as there were afterwards in all parts of 
the disturbed country ; but the arm of authority was not up- 
lifted to strike, and tne multitude of criminals escaped. 

Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are gathered 
together there will surely be deeds of gallantly, many and 
great, though they may be obliterated by the hand of death 
or lost in the confusion of the hour. And Mirath saw many 
acts of personal bravery done by our people which will never 

* ** It is a jiiarvellouB thing that with^he dreadful proof oftlio night’s work 
'u every direction, though groups of savages were actually seen gloating over 
(he mangled and mutilated remains of the victims, the column did not take 
immediate vengeance on the Sadr Bazaar and its environs, crowded os the 
whole place was with wretches hardly cc^ncealing their fiendish satisfaction, 
and Ivhcn there were probably Tow houses /rofi which plundered property 
might not liavet^en recovered. But the men were restrained ; the bodies Ysre 
collected and placed in the theatre^ in which a dxhihatio tragci^y ^vould have 
been enacted, but for the real and mvM one which occurred the night befoi^” 
•^Report of Commmioner WiUiaij^. * 

t m statement of Gdlonel Smyth, quoted anfe, page 48, note. 

j This was on the Jl4th of May. 
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*]^rhapB find sufficient record.*. Nor should it be* forgotten 
wat many noble instances of latitude and generosity, or it 
might perhaps have been only of common liiimanit}^ were 
apparent in the conduct of the Natives, who, whilst their 
brethren were striking, put forth their hands to save, and 
risked tVeir own liies to protect those of the people whose only 
crinxe it was that tley had white faces.f 


* **Tho firm bcnriit^ of the Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General, who. 
stood by his office till his house wfis in flames, and a young officer rushed in 
with his low(‘r jaw shattered by a musket-ball, and it was evident that the 
mntinou| guard would abstain no longer; the gallant resistance of tho 
Exeiyitive l^lngincer, Grantl Trunk Boad; tlio couingo with which at least 
one woman attacked and wounded hertassailants — theso and many other 
instances of the fortitmle with which our countrymen and countrywomen met 
tlie unG;cpecti‘d onslauglit, deserve notice, but cannot be detailed in such a 
narrative .” — Jteport of Ulr, Commissioner Williams, Unpublished Correspond^ 
enee. 

t “Two Sipahis of tho lltli Native Infantry most carefully escorted two 
ladies, w^th children, to the Dragoon Barracks. A Muhammadan in the city 
sheltered two Chrislian families, when tho act was not only n singular devia-t 
tion from the gonerul conduct of his sect, but one full of danger to himself. 
A female servant and washerman succeeded in saving tho young childron of a 
lady, wlium also they were attempting to save veiled in Native clothes, when 
a ruffian drew open the veil, sa^fv the pale face, and cut tlio poor mother to 
pieces.” — IIM, 
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The Seizure of Dehli. 

Whilst ^the Mfratli Brigade* were bivouacking on the great 
parade-ground, the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry, 
scarcely drawing rein on the way, were Peking 
on, in not haste, all through the moonlit night for 
Dehlh And the foot regiments were toiling on laboriously 
l^ediind them, making rapid progress under the impulse of a great 
fear. It is hard to believe that on that Sabbath evening a 
single Native soldier had discharged his piece without a belief, 
in his inmost heart, that ho was going straight to martyrdom. 
A paroxysm of suicidal insanity was^ upon them. They wero 
in a great passion of the Present, and were reckless of the 
Future. But the sound of the carbines and the rifles and the 
roar of the guns, with their deadly showers of grape and 
canister, must have been ringing in their ears, and they must 
have felt that they were lost hopelessly. And now, as they 
speeded onwards in the broad moonlight, they must havo 
listened for tlie noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and must have 
felt, in their panic flight, that the Europeans would soon be 
upon , them. But hour after hoi^ passed, and there was no 
sound of pursuit ; and soon afteir break of day they saw the 
waters of the Jamnah glittering in the morning sun, and the 
great City of Befugo rose encouragingly before them^ Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers^had crefesed the river by the 
bridge of boats, had cut down the toll-keeper, had fired the toll- 
house, had slain a solitary Englishman who was returning to 
Dehli acTosdf the bridge ; and ^dor the windows of the king’s 
Palace they were now clamc^in^ for admittance, calling upon 
his Majesty for help* and declaring that they had killed the 
English at Mirath and had coipe to tight for the Faith, 
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Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his presence 
Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Pai^. Giiards. In the Hall of Audience, asupporting his 
tottering limbs with a staff^tho aged monarch met 
the English Captrin. Douglas said that ho would descend aivd 
speak & the troopers ; Vut the King implored him not to go, 
lest^his life shoun bo sacrificed, and laying hold of ono his 
hands, whilst Assan-ullah, the King’s physician, took the other, 
imperatively forbade him to go down to the gate. Then 
Douglas went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King. He might as 
well hjive spoken to the 'winds. Bafiled at one point, they made 
good their entrance at another. It was in vain to 'tell them to 
close the gates, there were so m^y ; and the guards were not 
to be, trusted. It happened that the 38th Siptahi Begiment was 
then'on duty in the city — that regiment which had successfully 
defied the Government when it had been designed to send it 
across the Black Water.* Already they were prepared to cast 
in thefr lot with the mutineers. The Calcutte Gate was the 
nearest to the bridge of boats; but when this was closed the 
troopers made their way along the road that runs between the 
^palace walls and the river to the Eajghat Gate, which was 
"opened to them by the ^iMuhammadans of the Thauba-Bazaar, 
and they clattered into the town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it is difficult to 
describe. Cutting down every European they could 
ProRress find, and setting fire to their houses, they doubled 
inswrection. back towards the Calcutta Gate, where they learnt 
that Commissioner Eraser, Douglas of the Palace 
Guards, and other leading Englishmen would be found. As 
they rode on, with the cry of “ Din-Din ! ” tlioy were followed 
by an excited Muhammadan rabble. The citizens closed their 
shops ill amazement and tShror, and from one end of Dehli to 
the other, as the news ran along the streets, there was sore 
bewilderment and perplexjty, and everybody looked for the 
'Coming of the pursuing En^ishmen, and feared that they would 
inflict a tprriblo retrilMtion upon’the city that had harboured 
•die gjilty fugitives But no English regiments were coming 
^to the rescue. And these madd^cd Native troopefs, with such 
"vile followers -as they could gafyr up in the streets of Dehli, 

* See an^Pf voL i. • 
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were now masters of the city. They knew that throughout all 
' the Sipdhi regiments in Cantonments there was not a man who 
would pull a ftigger, or draw a sword, or light a port-fire in 
defence of his English* ofiicer. Without a fear, therefore, they 
Aished on, scenting the English blood, eager for th(^ larger 
game, and ever proolaimiug as they went gl^ry to the ^ddishah 
and death to the Paringhis. 

Whilst the Mirath mutineers wore coming up from the 
further end of the long line of palace buildings. Commissioner 
Eraser at the other end was vainly endeavouring to secure the 
loyalty of the Sipdhi Guards. Captain Douglas also had gone 
forth on the same vain errand. But it was soon clear that they 
were powerless. The troopers came upon them, and the fidth, 
heedless of Fraser’s appeals, 'fraternised with the new-comers. 
Words now were nothing ; authority was nothing. In the face 
of that surging multitude, increasing in nuiiibers' and in fury 
every moment, the English gentlemen felt that they carried 
their lives in their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas wore in a buggy together ; but,' seeing 
the danger that besot them, they descended and made for the 
, gate of the civil guard-house, or police-station, where other 
Englishmen joined them. Taking a ^musket frcum one of the 
guards, Fraser shot the foremost of the troopers dead, and those*^ 
who followed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little space; 
but the multitude behind pressed on, and it was soon apparent 
that safety was to bo found only in flight. Fraser then re- 
entered his buggy and drove for the Ldhor Gate of the Palace, 

• whilst Douglas flung himself into the ditch of the Fort, and 
. though severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the fire 
of the enemy, crept towards the Palace Gate. Some Chaprasis of 

‘ the Palace Guard, who had followed him, lifted him up, almost 
powerless from the injuries he hdd received, and oiie of them 
took the Cafitain on his shoulder^ and carried him into the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Collector, who 
had been wounded at the commenc{)ment of the affray, arrived 
. also at the Palace.* i. 

. :: y- 

* All this is necfessarily given upon Native ovidonce, adduced at Ijjie triids 
of the Bing o^Dohli and Mughul Bte. In some respects the statements are 
contradictory. One witness says thaCMr. Hutchinson accompanied Oaptahf ' 
Douglas; another that h(v arrived Vith Mr. Fraser. A thira says, that as 

* soon as Captain Douglas was able tb speak, he ordered his OhapzkBis to 
search for Mr. Hutchin&on and hring;.him into the Palace. 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas there 

then residing, as nis guests, Mr. Jennings, the 
Engiigii Chaplain, Miss Jenningt, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of 
the latter. Mr. .Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been w^ching* through a telescope the advance of 
the^frath mutineers, and he knew that there was mischief in 
the wind. Hearing a noise, he went below and found that 
Captain Douglas had just been brought in and placed on a 
stone seat in a lower court. • Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson wore carried by some of the Palace Guards up the 
staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* whilst Fwer 
reillaiued below, endeavouring to aUay the excitement. Standing 
at the foot of the stairs, with a* sword in his hand,^the last- 
namqd was addressing a noisy crowd, when a man named 
Mughul Beg, an orderly of the Palace Gtiards, rushed upon 
him and clove his cheek to the bone.t The others followed up 
the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and presently 
Simon* Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and ‘ Hutchinson 
^ were lying in grievous pain, and the Jennings* 

family were ministering to them. The excited 
crowd, having murdered tho Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase eager for tho blood of tho other English 
gentlemen. An attempt was made to close the doors at the 
head of the staircases, but the murderous gang forced their way 
upwards, streamed into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, 
Jennings, and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and before ^a prayer could be 
lifted up had massacred thorn with exultant ferocity. It 
was quickly done. A brief and bloody murder, terrible to 

• t 

* Some Btatemonts are to tho effect that Mr. Jennings and Mr. Hutchinson 
carried Douglas upstairs. * 

t Here, again, there is discordant eyijence. On tho trial of the Sing, it 
was more j;ban once stalid that the first blow was strude by one a 
hspldai^ or seal-engrayer, who (occording to one witness) ** indicted a d^p 
and mdHal wound on the right side of iiis neck.’* But at thesfcrial of Mughul 
•Beg, flye years afterwards (1862), it w^ stated by one Bakhtdwar Bing^^at 
he "saw the prisoner inflict the first wotfnd whicl^ was on Mr. Ftcm^b , 
Another witness, Kishan Singh, also'stated, "1 saw the prisonei strike the 
first btow.” ^ • 
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oontemplate, tlien stained the Dehli Palace; but no circum- 
stances of shameful outrage ^aggravated the horror of the 
deed * • 

There was then a scede of fearful uproar and confusion, which 
filled the old King with bewilderment and terror. The 
murderers, with their blood-stained swords i?| their harfls, yent 
about boasting of their crimes, and calling upon others to 
follow their example. The courtyards and the corridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry 
and of the 38th, and soon the Mirath Infantry Eegimcnts^t 
began to swell the dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Muham- 
madan rabble mingled with the Sipahis and the Palace Guards. 
The troopers stabled their horses in tho courts of the Pal&ce. 
The foot-nien, weary with the long niglit march, turned the 
Hall of Audience into a barrack, and littered down on thojiloor. 
Guards were posted all about tho Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelling-house was in 
military occupation. ^ 

. Whilst these events wore passing within tho precincts of the 
Palace, in the quarter of the city most inhabited by the English 
residents, the work of carnago and destruction was proceeding 
apace. It is not easy to fix the precise Jiour at which each parti-« 
cular incident in tlio dreadful catalogue of crime and suffering 
occurred. But it seems to have been under tho meridian sun that 
the principal unoificial Englishmen in Dehli fell victims to tho 
fiiry of the enemy. About noon the Dehli Bank was attacked and 
plundered, and all its chief servants, after a brave 
resistance, massacred. Mr. Beresford, the manager ® 
of the Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on tho roof 
of one of the outbuildings. And there, for some time, they 
stood at bay, he with a sword* in his hand, ready to strike, 
whilst *his courageous helpmate wiis armed with a ax}ear. Thus, 


* It was stated, and for some time belicyed, that the English ladies liad 
been dragged before tlie King, and either murdered in his presence or by his 
orders, and some highly draiuatio iooidcutl have been published illustrative 
of this complicity of the Mughul in the first murders. But there is not il^e 
least foundation lo/these stories. On the other hand; it is on evideitce that 
Captain Douglhs, shortly before his death, sent a message to the King, re- 
questing him to send palanquins to resnove the ladies to the (Jneen*s apart-'* 
ments, and that he did 80 -« but too riitc. 

t Thero is considerable diversity of statement relating to tho hour at which 
the Mirath Infantry Be{pments arrived. 
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with resolute bravery, they defended the gorge of tfie staircase, 
until the assailants*, seeing no hope of clearing the passage, 
retired to scale the walls in the rear of the house. The attack 
was then renewed, but still the little party on the roof made 
gallant resista^ico. It is related by an eye-witness that ono 
man fel^ dead beneath tKe lady’s spear. But to resist was but 
to {ftotract the paiins of death. They were overpowered and 
killed, and the Bank was gutted fr6m floor to roof. The Dehli 
Press establishment shared the same fate. The 
Th^ehii Christian compositors had gathered there, in pur- 
suance of their craft ; and never, perhaps, since the 
first dqcwn of printing had work been done sadder and grimmer 
than this — for it was theirs to record in typo that the hand of 
death was upon them. The telegraph had brought in the 
early ^oming tidings that tho Mirath mutineers were hasten- 
ing to Dehli,* and would soon be at the city gates. Some must 
have felt then that they were composing their own death‘s 
warrants. The little slips of printed paper — Dehli Gassette 
•‘Extrds” — ^wont forth, and tho jn'inters remained to meet the 
crisis which they had just announced. About midday a crowd 
of insurgents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors who could not effect their escape, and with clubs 
and poles destroyed the' house and its contents, taking away 
all tho type that they could carry to turn to another and a 
deadlier use. Everywhere the Christian people were butchered, 
their property was plundered or destroyed, and then thei]( 
houses were fired.* The Church was an especial object of the 
fury of the insurgents. They gloated over the desecration of 
all that was held in reverence by our Christian people. They 
tore doAvn and shattered tho monumental slabs on the walls ; 
they seized the sacramental plate ; then they ascended to the 
bel&y, rang a peal in doriskFn, and, loosening or cutting the 
ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on the stones below. 

Meanwhile there was great excitement in tho British Canton- 

* “ Private houses were entered^y troopers (their horses being held at the 
gates of th<i gardens), wh^ said that they did not come for loci but h/s, and 
^ 'aen they were disappointed in their greed for European <ife they lot in the 
budiuosncs of the city, who, in tho spacepof half an hour, cleared out the best- 
legnlated houses from punkah to floorckth. They then either set fire to tho 
house, or, if it were not of an infiammaoto nature,, they pulled out the doom 
and window-frames, &c., in some caS^s tho beams from tho loofk”— Mr. 
Wagentreib&i^B Narrative, c t' 
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ments, where the Sipdhi regiments of the Company wore posted. 
Our military force was cantoned on a ridge over* 
looking the gr(U.t city, at a distance of about two (SSSimlntB. 
miles from it. There hadiduring the preceding week 
been no symptoms of inquietude among them. Some Native 
officers from the Dehli regiments had been mtting on tide great 
Mirath Court-Martial ; but how far they sympathised with^ the 
prisoners cannot bo confidehtly declared. It would have been, 
strange, however, if what had happened at Barrackpur and 
Barhampiir had not been discussed it Mirath, and if the Native 
officers had not carried back with them that uneasy feeling of 
the something coming which was rapidly spreading from station 
to station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon of the 
Christian Sabbath, which saiV at Mirath the first great baptism 
of blood,' a carriage arrived in the Dehli Cantonments full of 
Natives, who, though not in regimental uniform, were known 
to be Sipahis from Mirath.* What was said or done in the 
Lines on that evening and during the ensuing night can only 
be conjectured. But the following morning found evefy regi- 
ment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the troops in the 
Dehli Cantonments — the 38th, the 54th, and 74th Begiments, 
with the Native Artillery — were assembled to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Isri Pandi, the Barrackpur 
Jamadar,* read aloud; and as they were read, there arose 
from the assembled Sip&his a murmur of disaj^probation. 
There was nothing beyond this ; bat some officers in Canton- 
ments, who had been eagerly watching the signs of the times, 
felt that a crisis was approaching. At the early breakfast, 
however, where our officers met eaeh other, after morning parade, 
at mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the wonted 
amount of light-hearted conversation and careless laughter. 
And when they separated, and eaSsh man went to his homo to 
bathe and dress, and prepare for the larger breakfast and the 
business or the pleasure of the morning, iir was not thought 
that the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work df the toilet was at an end our people were startled by 
the tidings thait the Native Cavalry from-Mfrath were forciifg 
their way into the city. Native servants and Sipdhi orderlies 
carried the news to their offip^s, and every mam hurried on his 

* See evidence ofoCapf aiii Tytler at the trial of the King of Dehli. 

t Ifflf P^di hod been hanged oh April 22nd.— Ante, voL i. p. 429. 
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clothes, feeling that there was work before him« Bat even 
then the prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol ; no more. No one thought that there was danger to 
an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at Mirath had nratinied* 
the strongbody of Europeans there — theEifles, the Oarabineerry 
and theawhito Artillory-S-would surely have been upon their 
tracl. it was ncx possible that more than a few fugitives 
could evor«roach Dohli. • 

So argued our officers on the Dehli Eidge, as they listened 
to the bugle-qall and buckled on their swords. 

Colonel .The 64th were ordered out for service, and two 
of Do Tessier’s guns wore to accompany them 
• to the city. It was necessarily a work of time 

to get the fiold-piccos ready foi* action ; so Eipley, leaving 
two companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to the 
nearest gate.* This was the Kashmir Gate. A little way on 
the other side of it was the Main-guard, at which some men 
of the 38th weio posted. They had already in their hearts 
cast inSheir lot with the mutineers, and when Eipley appeared 
with the 54th the time for action had come, and they tnrew off 
then the last remnant of disguise. The troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, with the insurgent rabble from the town, were 
Surging onwards towards fho gate. The 54th, who had brought 
down their pieces unloaded, now received the order to lo^; 
and meanwhile Captain Wallace, acting as field-officer of the 
day, who had taken command of the Main-guard, ordered the 
38th to fire upon the mutineers. To this they responded only 
with insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to tlm 
** present.” 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. The 54th 
wore scarcely loss faithless thaigt their comradoft. They fired in 
the air, and some, perhaps, fired upon their officers.* After 
shooting two of the insurgodCs, Eipley was cut doivn, and near 
him fell also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, Edwi^rds 
and Waterfield. When the two companies in the rear approached 
the KaslTmir Gate with th(^ guns, they met Captain Wallfi^ 
liding in hot haste towands them ; *he begged them, for 
sake, to fiurry on„ as the troopers were shooting down our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this truth, 

* There Boema to be some doubt about fiie condiAt of the 54th in ffiisfitst 
collision. It is stated, however, that Colonel Eiploy.dcclared that his own 
men had bayoneted him. • * wa 
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for the mangled body of their Colonel was being brought out, 

“ literally hacked to pieces.” Paterson then ordered his men to 
load, and pushed on with all speed to the gate. But the report 
of the approach of the^guns had already awed tho mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate our officers found no trace of the 
enemy whom they had come to attack, except in the speeding 
figures of a few troopers, who were scampering toward^Ahe 8ity. 
But they found most miserable traces of tho preceding conflict, 
in the dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about tho place. These were noui brought in to tho Main- 
guard, before which the guns had been planted, and tho two 
companies of tho 54th posted as a garrison. And therj^ they 
roinai'iod hour after hour, gaining no assured intelligence* of 
the movements of tho rebels, &nd over cheerful in the thought 
that .Mul from ]\lirath, with its strong Eurojican force, /nust 
certainly be close at hand. • 

. Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by Major 
Paterson to bring up the 74th Regiment with two 
more guns. Major Abliott, on gaining intelligence JJS 
of the defection of tho 38th, and tho doubtful con- 
duct of tho 54th, mounted his horse, hastened to tho Lines of his 
regiment, and addressed his men. Ho told them that the time 
had come for them to prove that tlioy wore true and loyal* 
soldiers ; and ho called for volunteers to accompany him down 
to the Kashmir Gate. There was not a man there who did not 
come to the front ; and when the order was given to load, they 
obeyed it with befitting alacrity. Then they marched down, 
with two more guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid- 
day were welcomed by Paterson and his party at tho Main- 
guard. Tho force at this post had now been strengthened by 
the return of soivle Sipahis of the 54th, who had gone off in tho 
confusion, and, having roamed ao^t for some time in a state of 
bewilderment and panic, had at list turned back to the point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of circum- 
stance, wondering what would be the result, and waiting to see 
whether a retributive force from M^rath was sweeping* into the 
City of the Mughul. ' “ . t ^ 

Time passed, nnd the sl%nt shadows thro\m by the descending 
n were falling upon the Mai|i-guard. Yet still 
po authentic intelligence o^ what was passing 
an the city reached otir expectant officers, except . 

~ at which was conveyed to ^em by European fugitives who 
VOL. II. F 
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BOiigbt safety there from other parts of the city. Scared and 
bewildered they had come in, each with some story of an escape 
from death, providential — almost miraculous. eBut there was 
little room for rejoicing, as it scomed»to them that they had 
been saved from old dangers only to encounter new. At the 
Main-guard they ^ere 4iinounded by Sipahis, waiting only a 
fittftg ^)poriuni(.y, to disencumber themselves of tiie last 
remnant 6f their outward lidolity. * At any moment they might 
break out into 02ien revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated iinitho enclosure. It was a time of 
intense anxiety. It was evident that the insurrection was 
raging in the city. There was a confused roar, presaging a 
great tumult, and smoko and liro were seen ascending from the 
European quarter. • 

Tijen there was, at intervals, a sound of Artilfory, the 
meaning of* which was not correctly known, and then a tre- 
mendous explosion, which shook the Main-guard to its very 
foundation. Looking to the quarter whence the noise pro- 
ceededlij they saw a heavy column of smoko obscuring the sky ; 
and there was no doubt in men’s minds that the great Magazine 
had exploded — whether by accident or design could only bo 
conjectured. But whilst the party in the Guard-house were 
speculating on the event, two European officers joined them, 
one of whom was so blackened with smoko that it was difficult 
to disceim his features. They were Artillery subalterns, who 
had just esca2)ed from the great explosion. The story which 
it was theirs to toll is one which will never bo forgotten. 

The great Dehli Magazine, with all its vast supplies of 
munitions of war, was in the city at no great 
distance from tljo Palace. It was in charge of 
Lieutenant Ocu^Ige Willoughby, of the Bengal 
Artillery, with whom wore^'associated Lieutonani® Forrest and 
Raynor, officers of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, 
and si3^ European Conductors and Commissariat Sergeants. 
All the rest of the cstablisVment was Native. Early morning 
work is $4 condition cC Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was 
lit thq Mj^azino superintending the accustomed duties of his 
^department, and little dreamir^' what the day l^ould bring 
forth, when Forrest came in a^mpanied by the magistrate, 
Sir The^pliilus Metcalfe, and informed Ibim that the Mirath 
mutineers were streaming acroi^ the riven It was Metcalfe’s 
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objoct to ol)tain from tlio Magazine a couple of guns where- 
■with to defend the Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the 
time for such ctefonco had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palaco Gate. A brave 
and resolute man, who, ever in the mids^, of danger, seemed 
almost to bear a charmed life, Motcaltb then went abemt other 
work» and Willoughby braced himself up Ibr the j^fence of 
the Magazine, lie knew how much depended on fts safety. 
He knew that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the dangerous 
classes of Dchli, would pour down upon tlie Magazine, some 
eager to seize its accumulated munitions of war, otlicrs greedy 
only for plunder. If, he thought, he could hold out but a little 
while, the white regiments at Mirath would soon come to his 
aid, and g. strong guard of English liidemen, with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine i^cure 
against all comers. It was soon plain that the Native Establish- 
ment of the Magazine was not to bo trusted. But there were 
nine resolute Englishmen who calmly prepared themselves to 
face the tremendous odds which threatened them, and,* if the 
sacrifice were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Magazine. 
Cheered by the thought of the approaching succour from Mirath, 

‘ these brave men began their work. Tly) outer gates were closed, 
and barricaded. Guns wore then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted Avithin the gates. One of the Nine, 
with port-fire in hand, stood ready to discharge the contents of 
the six-pounders full upon the advancing enemy if they should 
find their way into the enclosure. These arrangements com- 
pleted, a train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence should be 
hopeless, a match Avas to bo applied to it, and the Magazine 
blown into the air. ^ 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to surrender 
came to their? in the name of the fKing. It was treated with 
contemptuous silence. Again and again messengers came from 
the Palace saying that his Majesty jiad ordered the ga|;os to be 
opened, and the stores given up to^he Army. If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would* IS carried by, escalade. 
Unmoved by thefto menaces, Willoughby and -Forrest ansjvered 
nothing, buif looked to their Kefences ; and presently it was ^ 
plain that the scalin^laddern had arrived. Thfi enemy were 
' swarming over the av^Is. At this point all the Natives in the 
Magazine, the guu-Uscars, the artificers and others whose defec- 

F 2 
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tion had been expected, threw oif their disguise, and, ascending 
some sloping sheds, joined the enemy on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived^ As the enemy 
streamed over the walls, round after round of murderous grape- 
shot from our guns, delivered with all the coolness and steadi- 
ness of a practico-]jara(le,Viddled the advancing multitudes ; but 
8tilPtheVpom*od «n, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry from 
the wallsV Yet hoping almost against hope to hear the longed- 
for sound of tlio coming help from Mirath, the devoted English- 
men held their ground iinAil their available ammunition was 
expended. Then further defence was impossible ; they could 
not Iq^ve the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. MoanAvhile, the mutineers were 
forcing their way at other unpi^itected points into Jho great 
enclosure, and it was plain that the Nino — two among them 
wounded, tlioiigh not disabled, for the strong will kept them at 
their iiosts — could no longer hold the great storehouse from the 
grasp of the enemy. So the signal was given. Conductor 
Scully*lired the train. In a few seconds there was a tremendons 
explosion. The Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape with his life. 
But four of the Nino, in the confusion which ensued, though at 
*first stunned and bowild&od, shattered and bruised, made good 
their retreat from the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest escaped 
to the Main-guard, llaynor and Buckley took a different direc- 
tion, and eventually reached Mirath. Scully and his gallant 
comrades were never seen alive again. But the lives thus 
nobly sacrificed vrero dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion ; and others at a distance were 
struck down by the fragments of the building, or by bullets 
flung from the cartridges ignited in store. ' But it was not 
possible that by any such expT.osion as this the immense material 
i*esources of the great Dehlf Magazine should be s6 destroyed as 
to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of the heroic 
deed, which has given to Ijjiose devoted Nino a cherished place 
in History, can never be ejjactly computed. But the grandeur 
of the conception is lot to be measured by its results. From 
one end of India io another it filled men’s minds with onthu- 


* The flssfiilants appear to have be^n principally Sipahis of the 11th and 
20th Regiments from Mirath. , 
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siastio admiration; and when news reached England that a 
young Artillery officer named Willoughby had blown up the 
Eehli Magazincf tliere was a burst of applause that camo from 
tho deep heart of tlie nation. It was the first of many intrepid 
acts which have made us proud of our countrymen in India ; 
but its brilliancy has never been eclipfed. 

In the British Cantonment on tho Ridge 
smoko was seen to arise from tho city, and pre- 
sently the sound of the explosion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and tho Cantonments, 
officers under liim had been exerting themselves ^ 

to keep together such of the troops as had not marched down 
to tlie Dghli City, ever hoping? that tho Europeans from Mirath 
would soon come to their i*elief, and wondering why they .were 
so long ill making their appearance. It seemed stt'ango, out it 
was possible, that the extent of tho danger was not apj)rehcnded 
by General Hewitt; strange that it should bo necessary to send 
fpr succours to Mirath, and yet, as the day advanced And no 
help came, it clearly had become necessary to appeal for the aid 
which ought to have been freely and promptly sent. Then ono 
bravo man stopped forward and offered to carry a letter to tho 
General at Mirath. This was Doctor Itatson, tho Surgeon of theT 
74th Regiment. Tho gallant offer was accepted. The letter 
was written, and placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of 
his wife and children, whom ho might never see again, disguised 
himself as a Fakir, and set forth on his perilous journey. But 
well as he played his part, and able as he was to speak the 
language of the country as fluently as his own, ho had not pro- 
ceeded far before his disguise was penetrated ; tho colour of his 
eyes had betrayed him. Ho was flrod upon by tho Sipahis, 
robbed and stiippod by the villa^rs, and finally cast adrift, to 
wander abouA naked and hungry, Veary and footsore, passing 
through every kind of peril, and enduring every kind of 
pain. 

All day long tho Sipahis in tho Vantonmont had bedn hover- 
ing upon the brink of open 'mutiny. .Ttioyhad committed no 
acts of violence Against their officers, but, like their comrades at 
the Main-gtiard, though held|back by tho fear of 'the* white 
regiments that were expected from Mirath, they*wcre festering 
with the bitterness of*national hatred, and eager to strike. The 
ladies and childrei> had been, gathered up and sheltered in a 


*. . / • 

a columi/ of white 
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place known as tlio Flagstaff Tower.* Tlioro two of De Tcssier’s 
gnns were posted; but the Native gunners woro not to bo 
trusted, and besides the officers, there word only nineteen 
Europeans, or Christians, in the Cantonment. It was felt that 
at any moment a crisis might arrive, when nothing but a suddfin 
Aight Ofiuld save tiio livis of this little handful of our people. 
Thff ex wsioii of 4ho Magazine seems to have brought on the 
inevitablS moinciit, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Cantonment on the 
Eidge, the same process was going on in the light 

Matniguani!^ setting suii. The disaffection of the Dehli 

• regiments had ripened into general mutiny. The 
last restraints were Aung aside *under an assumed qmviction 
that^thc Europefins from Mirath were not coming to avenge 
their slaughtered brethren. The great national cause was 
swelling into portentous external dimensions under the infla- 
tions of the King and Princes, and others of stronger lungs than 
their <twn. Everywhere it had been noised about from early 
morning that the King was on the side of the mutineers, and 
that to Aght against the English was to Aglit fur the King— to 

^Aght for the restoration of the Mughul throne — to Aght for the 
religion of the Prophet. And as the day advanced there were 
more unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention nor 
n delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, feeble, effete as 
they were, had plainly risen against the dominant Christian 
power. The yoke of the Faringhis was to bo cast off. The 
time had come when all the great offices of state would again be 
Ailed by the people of the East — ^l)y Muhammadans and Hindus, 

.. - ~ r ~ 

• This Plagsiflff Tower became Vtcrwards very celebrated in the histoir 
of the siege of Dehli. On the 1 lt*^of May it was little belter than a “ Black 
Hole.” The scene within the iUlwcr is thus described by* an cyc-witnesB: 
“ Here we found a largo number of ladies and childi-cii collected in a round 
room some eighteen Icet in diameter. Servants, male and female, were 
huddled togetlier with them ; ma&iy ladies were in a fainting condition from 
extreme heat and nervous excitenfent, and all wore that expression of anxiety 
so near akip to despair, were widows mourning their hubbauds* murder, 
asters weeping over th/j report of a brother's death, nhd some there were 
whose husbamts were still on duty in iho midst of the disaffosted Sipahis, of 

» whose fate they were as yet iguorantj It was a Black Hole in miniature, 
with all but the last horrible features of ihat drea^lful prison, and I was glad 
even to eland in the sun to catch a bzbath of fresh air.” — Mr, Wagenireibei^e 
Narrative, ^ 
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tinder the restored dynasty of the Mughnls. And whilst many • 
were inspired hy these sentiments many also were moved by a 
great lust of plj^nder ; and as the sun neared tlic horizon, and 
still there were no sigys of the avenging Englishmen on the 
noad from Mirath, massacre and spoliation were safe and easy, 
and all the scum of Dehli, therefore, was seen upon the surface 
of the rebellion. % . / % 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelriiuj/odds was 
now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard the massacre of 
our people was commenced by a vojley from the 38th, delivered 
with terrible ellect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket-ball in his 
body, and died without a groan. Smith and Revoloy*of Jthe 
74th were shot dead.* That any Christian person escaped 
amidst flie shower of musketry that was poured upon them 
seemed to bo a miraculous deliverance. There was^now nc^thing 
Ipft to the survivors but to seek safety in flight. There was 
but one means of escape, and that a perilous, almost a hopeless, 
one. There was an. embrasure in the bjistion skirting thi^ court- 
yard of the Main-guard, through which egress might be obtained, 
and by dropping down into a ditch — a fall of some thirty feet — ^ 
and ascending the opposite scarp, the slojie of the glacis might 
bo gJiiiied, beyond which there was *)mo jungle, which might 
afford cover to the fugitives till nightfall. Young and active 
ofiicers, not crippled by wounds, might accomplish this; but the 
despairing cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house reminded them that they could not think 
wholly of themselves. To remain in the Guard was to court 
death. The mutineers were not only firing upon our people 
with their muskets, but pointing their, guns at us. The only 
hope left was a descent into the ditch, but even that was more 
like despair. So the women v^^re brought to the embrasure, 
and, whilst in terror and confuSbn they were discussing tho 
possibility of the descent, a round-shot passed over their heads, 
and they felt that there was not a moment to be lost. Tho 
officers then fastened their belts todother, and thus aided, whilst 
some dropped into tho ditch -to receive^ tljo women, others helped - 
them from above to descend. At last, not without much diffi- 

• “The latter (RcVelcj) had a iwWed gun in his haiid^ ho quietly raised 
himself up witii a dying effort, ancl,«li8cliarging both barrels jnto a knot of 
Sip&his below, the neast moment expired .*’ — Lieutenant VibarVe Narrative. 
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culty, aggravated by the terror of the poor creatures who were 
being rescued, the whole were lowered into the ditch ; and then 
came the still more difficult task of ascending tha opposite bank* 
The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the soil made 
their footing so insecure, that again and again they were foiled 
in the ^tempt to rcaclf the summit. The earth gave way 
beneath Vem„andjielping men and helpless women rolled back 
to the botlpm of the ditch amidst a^shower of crumbling earthi 
Despair, however, gave thorn superhuman energy, and at Iasi 
the whole of our little party^had surmounted the outer slope of 
the ditch, and were safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then 
they made their way into the jungle which skirted it, and 
pu^ed* on, some in tlio direction of the Cantonments, and some 
in the direction of Metcalfe Housed 


^ in the British Cantonment on the Eidge, our 
people had been reduced to the same extremity of 
Sntonmeute. despair. The Sipahis had turned upon them and 
• now held possession of tho guns. It was no longer 
possible to defend tho place or to keep together even the few 
Native soldiers who were inclined to remain faithful, undor the 
influence of old habits and personal attachments. Two circum- 
stances, however, were in 'favour of the English in Cantonments. 
One was, that tho Sipahis at a distance from tho Palaco and the 
City were less acquainted with the extent to which tho Eoyal 
Family and the Muhammadan citizens of Dehli were aiding and 
supporting the mutineers. The other was, that our officers, 
being at their homes, had facilities of conveyance — horses, and 
carnages, and carts — ^wherewith to carry off their families to 
Mirath or Kamal, with some provisions for the journey, and 
perhaps some of the remnant^ their household gods. When 
first they moved off, there wy^ slight show or pretence of the 
Sipahis going with them. Tmey fell in to the wordnf)! command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied tho departing Englishmen ; 
but soon tho columns were broken up, tho Sipahis streamed into 
the BazaSirs, and all semblance of discipline was abandoned. 
Threo or four officers, fwjio lad remained with them, tried to 
rqjly theii'men in TOin. The Sipahis implorcd»them to escape 
before ^he •rabble from the city| burst upon the (fontonment. 
Already, indeed, the English carnages had been lighted upon 
their way by the blaze of ouj oumin^ bungalows. If the 
officers who were the last to quit^ the Cantcu'ment could rescue 
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the regimental colours, it was the most that they could hope to 
accomplish.* 

So, forth froift the Cantonment and forth from the City went 
onr fugitive people. Many narratives of deep and 
{Sinful interest have been written, descriptive of 
the Bufibrings which they endured, and 'cho dangers . 

which they encountered. It has been narr&tod dioT^hcy hid 
themselves now in the jungle, now in the ruins of uninhabited 
buildings; how they tore oft‘ their epaulettes or other bright 
appendages of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they crouched 
like hares in form, or hid themselves in gaps and hollows ; how 
they were tracked and despoiled by robbers; how they were 
lured ii;to seemingly friendly villages and then foully mal- 
treated ; how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying tho 
women and children across as best they could ; how they were 
beaten and stripped, and sent on their way under the fierce 
unclouded sun of tho Indian summer, without clothing and 
without food ; how they often laid themselves down aY night 
weary, exhausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each other 
for warmth, exj»ecting, almost hoping that death would come at 
once to relieve them from their sufferings ; how delicate women 
and young children struggled on, sometimes separated from 
their husbands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of English 
gentlemen. f Some made good their way to Mirdth, some to 
Karndl, some to Ambalah. Others perished miserably on tho 
road, and a few, unable to proceed, were loft behind by their 
companions. This was the sorest trial of all that befell tho 
fugitives. It went to tho hearts of these bravo men to abandon 
any of their follbw-sufferors win? could not longer share their 
flight. But there was no help is ^ it. So once or twice, after 
vain endeavours to cairy the helpless ones to a place of safety, 
it was found that, with the enemy on their track, death to the 
Many must follow further efforts \o save the One, and so the 

wretched creature was left behind to die.^ 

: ^ 

* The last to quit the Contonment wore, apparently, ColoneP Knyvett i)f 
the 38th, Lieq^nant Gambler, Captain Feile, and Captain llolUnd. ^ 

t And nobly tho women played th%ir parts, and not always as the weaken 
vessels. One published narrativo^lfttcs how two Ifulies^Mrs. Wo(^ and 
Mrs. Feile — saved a wountlcd officer, the husband of the former, who could 
not have moved onwai^ without their support 

X See Lieutenant Vibart’s Narrative. 
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But trutli would not be satisfied if it were not narrated here 
that many compassionate and kindly acts on the part of the 
Natiyes of the country relieved the darkness of the great picture 
of national crime. Many of the fugitives wore succoured by 
people in the rural districto through which they passed, am 
sent on^their way^ in safety. In this good work men of all 
clasfoB, mm great landholders to humble sweepers, took part, 
and endangered their own lives by'saving those of the hapless 
Christians.* 

• 

Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with their wives 
^ and children, were thus miserably escaping from 
Dchli, there wore others of our country-people, 
rriaonew. or co-religionists, wTio wore in pitiable captivity 

^ there, awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. 

These were,<for tho most part, European or Eurasian inhabit- 
ants of the Darya-ganj, or English quarter of Dehli, engaged in 
commerce or trade. On the morning of tho 11th of May, many 
of theifb people, hearing that the mutineers were crossing the 
bridge, gathered themselves in one of the ** largest and strongest 
houses ” occupied by our Christian people, and there barricaded 
Aemsclvos. These, however, and others, burnt or dragged out ‘ 
of their houses, escaped death only to be carried prisoners to the 
Palace, where they were confined in an underground apartment, 
without windows, and only one door, so that little either of air 
or light over entered the dreary dwelling. There nearly fifty 
Christian people — men, women, and children — were huddled 
together, scantily fed, constantly threatened and insulted by 
the Sipahis and Palace-guards, but bearing up bravely beneath 
the burden of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the Ki^ asked one of \he ladies in the 
dungeon how, if they were^estored to power, the English 
would treat the Natives ; dnd the answer was, *5 Just as you 
have treated our husbands and children.^’ On the following 
day they were led forth to ^ie. The Palace-guards came to the 
jprison-door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 

Mr. Wifliams, in liis^oiBcial report, gives a list— but i^t a complete one-* 
of the Natives who su(SM>urcd the Dehli fugitives. See also imrrative of the 
jMcape of Captain T. W. Holland : **TieTe being no milk in me vilhkge, one 
Pfdtii, B^reeper, of others of his family ,*cif8d daily to take the trouble to ^ tO 
procure B^me.from adjacent villages.*' • Again : ** ^remained with JamniMlto * 
(a Brahman) six days. / He gave mo the part of jus house to live in, and 
the best food he could,’* dc., dc. * 
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taken to a better residence. ' Sorely mistrusting tboir guards, 
they crowded out of the dungeon. A ropo was thrown round 
them, encircling the party so that none could escapo. Then 
they were taken to a* courtyard — the appointed shambles — 
Inhere great crowds of people were gathered together to wit- 
ness the massacre of the Christians. they sti^d there 
cursing the Faringhis and throwing up tbeii^ jubllant/>cries*, the 
work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to tell the story 
with an assured belief in its truth. It seems, however, that 
the Nemesis of the 3rd Cavalry Aras there ; that some of the 
troopers fired with carbine or ])istol at the prisoners, but by 
mischance struck one of the King’s retainers. Then there 
began a carnage at the sabrp’s edge. It is hard to say hoi^ it 
was done. Whether many or whether few swordsmen fell 
iipon the Christians is uncertain.* But, in a brief sp{.ce of 
time, fifty Christian people — men, women, and children — ^^vere 
remorselessly slain.t A sweeper, who had helped to dispose of 
the corpses, bore witness that there were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, lS)me to 
the banks of the Jamnah, and thrown into the river. 

So there was not, after that 16th of May, a single European 
left in Dehli, either in the Cantonn^nt or in tho City. The 
British bad no longer any footing in tho capital of tho Mughul. 
We had been swept out by the great besom of destruction, and 
Bahddur Shah reigned in our place. Since the days of Sirdju’d- 
daulah and tho Black Hole, no such calamity had ever over- 
taken our people, and never since we first set foot on Indian 
soil any such dire disgrace. That a number of Christian people 
should be thus foully massacred was a great sorrow, but that 
nothing should J/e done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greatc.^ shame. The sorrow was at 
Dehli : the shame was at Mirath. i^The little band of English- 
men suddenly broug^ht face to fach with mutiny in the Linos, 
insurrection in the City, and revolution in the great teeming 
PiJace of Dehli ; who found, as J;heir enemies on {hat May 
morning, six mutinous Sipdhi Begiments, a hostile Muham- 
madan population, and the retainers of tde old Mughul dynasty,' 

2 ^ ^ 5 

* One statdbent is to the effect tbht a hundred or a hundred and fifty men 
fell upon them with their swords ; yad another is, that two swordsmen did the 
entire butchery by themselves. , 

t A woman (Mrs. Aldwell) with three children escaped* by feigninc 
Muhammadanism. * » 
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with the Eing^s name as the watchword, and the Frinces as the 
leaders of the many-sided revolt, could not have done muoh 
more than they did to stem the tide that waf rushing upon 
them. It was not possible that they should hold out for more 
than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed against thenl. 
Their doom had be^n sealed in the early morning. When the 
hoom of^e foreAost troop-horse ^ng upon the bridge across 
the Jamn^, the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
mom to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people were sus- 
tained by a strong faith in fiie manhood of their countrymen, 
who, at a little distance, had Horse and Foot, and a great 
strength of Artillery to bring to their succour. But when the 
sun went down, and there was no|iign at Dehli of the approach 
of the Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they wore 
deserted, and what could they do but fly? 

But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction rest with 
General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson ? The 
General has asserted that, as the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the 
movement of the troops depended upon him. But when a 
/Seneral Officer, commai^^ing a division of the Army, thus 
shifts the responsibility on to tho shoulders of a subordinate, 
ho virtually seals his own condemnation. When, at a later 
period, Wilson was called upon by tho supreme military autho- 
rities for a full explanation of the causes of the inaction of the 
European troops on the night of the 10th of May, and reference 
was made to what Hewitt had stated, the former wrote in reply, 
“ I would beg to refer to the Begulations of the Bengal Army, 
Section XVII., which will show what little authority over the 
troops is given to the Brigad^ commanding a station which is 
the Head-Quarters of a Diysion, and that I could not have 
exercised any distinct command, the Major-General being 
present on the occasion. As Brigadier, I only exercised the 
executive command of tho tioops under the orders of the Major- 
.^leneral.” “ I may or may mot,” he added, “have been wrong 
in offering the opinion I did to tlie Major-General. I acted to 
the best o^ my judgment at the time, and from® the uncertain^ 
regarding the direction taken b^] the fugitives, I still believe 1 
was right. Hhd the Brigade blindly followed in the hope of 
finding tber fugitives, and the remaining j^rtion of the Canton 
ment been thereby sacrificed, with all ouf sick, women and 
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okildren, imd valuable stores, the outcry against those in com- 
mand at Mirath would have been still greater than it has 
been ” • ^ 

This, in part, is the« explanation of that first great failure, 
which so perplexed and astounded aU who heard 
of it, and which led to great and disastrous results 
hereafter to be recorded. The military com' ^ 

manders at Mirath believM that it was their first duty to 
protect life and property in the Cantonment. The mutinous 
Sipahis, aided by the escaped coAvicts, and by ruffians and 
robbers from the bazaars and villages, had butchered men, 
women, and children, had burned and gutted the houses^ of the 
white people in the Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it 
was beljpved that, if due precautions were not taken, the other 

g reat half of military Mirath would share the same fate, that 
le Treasury would bo plundered, and that the magazines would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson it was natural that 
the safety of the Cantonment should bo his first care; but 
Hewitt commanded the whole Mirath Division, including the 
^at station of Dehli, with its immense magazine, and not 
a mnglo European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast to discern 
the tremendous danger which lay A the distance only of a 
night’s march from Mirath — danger not local, but national; 
danger no less portentous in its political than in its military 
aspects. But not an effort was made to intercept the fatal flood 
of mutiny that was streaming into Dehli. General Hewitt 
ignored the fact that the whole of the Mirath Division was 
under his military charge, and thinking only of the safety of 
the place in which he himself resided, he stood upon the defen- 
sive for many daiys, whilst the ]|gbels of the Lines, of the Gaols, 
and the Bazaars, were rejoicing^ the work that they had done 
with impunky equal to their succ^s. 

But the judgment of the historian would bo but a partial — 
an imperfect — judgment, if it wye to stop here. ^ There is 
something more to be said. Beneath these personal errors, 
there lay the errors of a vicibus system hnd a false policy. ^ To 
bring tms great charge against one Commander of a Qivisien 
or another Sommander of a Diyision, against one Commander-in- 
Ghief or another Commandgr^n-Chief, against *one Gk>vemor* 
General or another Governor-General, against this Department 
or against that Diepartmenti, would be a mistake and an in- 
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justice. It was not this or that man that wanted wisdom. The 
evil lay broad and deep in the national character. The ar- 
rogance of the Englishman, which covered him ever with a 
great delusion, forbidding him to see ganger when danger was 
surrounding him, and rendering it impossible in Ms eyes that 
any disaster should overi9^ke so great and powerful a countiy, 
was'the^ArinoipaU'source of this great failure at Mirath. We 
were ev^ lapping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 
We had warnings, many and significant ; but we brushed them 
away 'with a movement of iri^mtienco and contempt. There is 
a cant phrase, which, because it is cant, it may bo beneath the 
dignity of History to cite ; but no other wotds in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so express the 
prevailing faith of ^e Englishi^n at that time, as those two 
well-known words, “ All serene.'* Whatever clouds mi^t lower 
— whktever tempests might threaten — still all was “All serene.*' 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to be prepared fojr 
a storm. To speak of ugly signs or portents — to hint that 
there fiiight bo coming perils which it would bo well to arm 
ourselves to encounter — was to be scouted as a feoble and 
dangerous alarmist. What had happened at Barrackj)iir and 
Barhdmpfir might well have aroused our people to cautious 
hetion. We had before sben storms burst suddenly upon us to 
our utter discomfiture and destruction ; but we were not to be 
warned or instructed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“ How unmindful have we been that what occurred in the city of 
Edbul may some day occur at Dehli, Mirath, or Bareli,”* no one 
heeded the prophetic saying any more than if he had prophemed 
the immediate coming of the Bay of Judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Mirath, in spite of plain and patent symptoms of 
an approaching outbreak, was m a state of utteV unpreparedness 
for action. There were trooj/jhrB without* horses, troopers that 
could not ride — artillerymffti without guns, andcartillerymen 
who did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or the difference 
between round-shot and ^ape. This was not the fault of 
Genera] Hewitt or Brigadi^ Wilson ; it was the fault of the 
‘system — ^the policy. C'he prevailing idea, and one for which 
there was^good wairont, was, that the Government desired that 
things* sho&d be kept quiet. Ev^pn to have a battery of artillery 
Equipped for immediate service yras held to be a dangerous 
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movement fiiat might excite alarm, and, perhaps, precipitate a ' 
crisis, which otherwise might bo indefinitely delayed. When 
an officer of Artillery commanding one of the Mirath batteries 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to load his 
ammunition>-wa‘ggons, tnat he might be ready, in case of acci- 
dent, for prompt service, he was told that such a step would 
excite suspicion among the Natives, and tha% therefore it dDuld 
not be sanctioned. And thi^may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such a state, 
that what ought to have been tb% rule was regarded as some- 
thing altogether abnormal and exceptional, and as such a cause 
of special alarm. The policy was to believe, or to protend to 
belie^o, that our lines had been cast in pleasant placeS; and 
the system, therefore, was n^er to be prepared for an emer- 
gency — ^fievor to be ready to move, and never to know what to 
do. In pursuance of this system the Commandor-in- Chicff was 
the great playground of Simlah, and the Chiefs of Depart- 
ments were encouraging him in the belief that the cloud 
** would soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West — in the Sirhind, in 
the Mirath, in the Kdnhpfir Divisions — did, according to the 
pattern of Ilead-Quarters, and according to their instincts as 
^glishmen ; and, therefore, when thd storm burst, wo were al^ 
naked, defenceless, and forlorn, and know not how to encounter 


its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in pursuit of 
the mutineers might not have been successful. And it is right 
that all circumstances of diSBculty should bo fully taken into 
account. Eebellion developed itself under the cover of the 
night. The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people* knew not wither to follow them. The 
Oavaliy, however, must have tal^n to the road, « eati of 
and where t)ie Native troopers sould go our sttitoouide^!* 
Dragoons might have pursued them; but' 'the 
former had a long start, and it is said that, as they would 
have been the first to enter Dehli^^they would have destroyed 
the bridge across the Jamnah; and tpat, oven if our Cavalry- 
and Horse Artillery had made their way ipto the City, they 
would have* found themselves entangled in streets "swa^hmin^ 
with an armed rabble, stiinul^ipg an(^ aiding the«hostile Sipdhi'^ 
Be^ments who had been prepp.red to welcome, an^ to oast in 
lot with thc^ comrades from Mirath. But it is to be 
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olt)8erved, upon the other hand, that if the troopers of the Grd 
Cavalry, who were the first to enter Dehli, had cut oft* the 
communication with Mlrath, by destroying the bridge, they 
would have shut out large numbers (rf their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Dehli all through the 
day. If the Miri^th trobps had arrived on the banks of the 
JamnahVdn a* serfied mass under a capable commander, they 
would, when the whole had j^assSd over, have destroyed the 
bridge, to cut off the pursuit of the enemy from Mirath. But 
straggling in at intervals, Cinder no recognised chiefs, this was 
not to be expected ; and, if it had been done, a great part of the 
Mirath Infantry Hegiments must have fallen into the hands of 
thb pursuing Englishmen, and been destroyed by the grape-shot 
or sabres within sight of the Palaibe windows. ^ 

But the mere military argument in such a case does not 
dispose of the historical question ; for it was from the moral no 
less than from the material effects of the pursuit that advantage 
was to bo derived. The sight of a single white face above the 
crest of a parapet has ere now put a garrison to flight. And it 
. may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that Monday 
morning, a few English Dragoons had been seen approaching 
,tbe Jamnah, it would have been believed that a large body of* 
white troops were behind them, and rebellion, which was pre- 
cipitated by our inactivity, would then have been suspended by 
the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the Dragoons and 
Horse Artillery had headed the Sipahis, which was not indeed to 
be expected, the first sudden rush into Dehli must have occa- 
sioned wild confusion, and many lives must have been sacrificed 
to the fury of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster would have been but limited — the defeat but temporary. 
It is doubtful whether, if tlm avenging En^ishmen had, that 
morning, appeared under tkfe walls of Dehli, the Sipdhi >Begi- 
ments stationed there woulft have broken into rebeUion ; and it is 
well-nigh certain, that in the presence of the British tooops 
Boyal j^mily of Dehli wo^ld not have dared to proclaim them- 
^ selves on the side of the mutineers. All through the hours of 
the monpng there wft doubt and'hesitation both in the Ganton- 
tnents an^d in tho Palace ; and it was not until the sun was 
. going down that it became manifest that DehU was in the 
throes of a gfeat revolution. Epboldened and encouraged by 
what seemed to be the sudden prostratlbn of the English, our * 
enemies saw that their time had come, whilst our frmnds lost 
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confidence in our power and our fortune, and feared to declare 
themselyes on ^ur side. Better in that case for the English 
soldiers to come to Dehli to be beaten than not to come at all. 
It was the want of efibit at such a moment that did us such 
gfioTOUS harm. For from one station to another the news 
spread that the Sipahis had conquered the ]^nglish at .Mii^th, 
and proclaimed the Mughul l^mperor at Dehli. l^e first great 
blow had been struck at the Faringhis, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed by it.* 

There is another question to whicn, fitly here, a few sentences 
may be devoted. It has been said that, in looking 
at this great history of the Sipahi War as a whole, 
we shall not take just account of it, unless we 
consider that, inasmuch as there had been a con- 
spiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for a general rising 
of the Sipahis all over the country on a given day,*the sudden 
outbreak at Mirath, which caused a premature development of 
the plot, and put the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in India. Colonel 
Carmichael Smyth was ever assured in his own mind that, by 
jevolving the crisis in the 3rd Cavalry Begiment, he had saved 
the Empire. It was his boast, and ho«dosired that it should be • 
made known to all men, that he might have the full credit of 
the act. And I am bound to say that there is high testimony in 
support of the belief thus confidently expressed. Mr. Cracroft 
Wilson, who was selected by the Supreme Government to fill 
the post of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of rebel- 
lion, with a view to the punishment of the guilty and the reward 
of the deserving, has placed upon record his full belief in this 
story of a general ^5onspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “ Care- 
fully collating,” ho has written, ^'^ral information with facts as 
they occurred, I am convinced that* gunday, 31st of May, 1857, 
was the day %xed for mutiny to commence throughout the 
Bengal Army; that there were committees of about three 
members in each regiment which comlucted the duties, <if I may 
so s^eak, of the mutiny; th^t the*Sipa]|j[s, as a body, knew* 
nothing of the plans arranged; and lhat the only*compac^ 
entered into regiments, as a body, was, that their partlbular 
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Togiments would do as the other regiments did. The committee 
conducted the correspondence and arranged the plan of opera- 
tions, viz., that on the 31st of May parties (mould be told off 
to murder all European functionariei^ most of whom would be 
engaged at church; se^e the treasure, which would then be 
augmei^ted W the ilrst instalment of the rubbie harvest ; and 
jclease the prisoners, of which ap army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five thousand 
men. The regiments in Dehli and its immediate vicinity were 
instructed to seize the magazine and fortifications. . . . From 
this combined and simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 
1857, •we wore, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sm^ th commanding the 3rd Eeg^ent of Bengal Light Cavalry, 
and the frail ones of the Bazaar.* • . . The mine had^ been pre- 
pared, and the train had been laid, but it was not intended to 
light the slow match for another three weeks. The spark, which 
fell from female lips, ignited it at once, and the night of the 
10th ^f May, 1857, saw the commencement of a tragedy never 
before witnessed since India passed under British sway.’^f 
This is strong testimony, and from a strong man — ope not 
prone to violent assumptions or strange conjectures, who had 
. unusual opportunities §f investigating the truth, and much 
discernment and discrimination to turn those opportunities to 
account. But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so numerous or 
so convincing as to warrant the acceptance of the story as a 
demonstrative fact. It is certain, however, that if this sudden 
rising in all parts of the country had found the English unpre- 
pared, but few of our people would have escaped the swift 
destruction. It would then have been the, hard task of the 
British nation to reconquei^dia, or else to suffer our Eastern 
Empire to pass into an ignominious tradition. But, whether 
designed or not desi^ea by man, Qod’s me^ forbade its 
accomplishment; and in a few hours after this first great ex- 
plosion ^he Electric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to 
»all parts of the cou]|^Ty. *The pote of warning was sounded 
across the whole length* and breadth of the laqd ; and wherever 
&n Englishman wftj stationed there was the stem preparation of 
t defence. 

• f 

• # 

* A:.tey Chapter II. 

t Mr. J, 0. Wilson’s Murdddbthl ffanatiyo (Omoial), Dec. 24, 1858, 
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CHAPTER IV/ 

CALCUITA IN MAY. 

Whilst little by little the details recited in the preceding 
chapter were making themselves kilown to Lord Canning in 
Calcutta, the Governor- General, calmly confronting tho dangers 
and difiBoulties before him, was straining every nerve to repair 
the first great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tracts 
of countiyi in which new rehcuionB were most likely to assert 
themselves. “ The part of tho country,” he wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the India Board, which gives me most anAiety is the 
line which stretches through the length of Bengal from Bar- 
raokpur close by to Agra in tho North-Western Provinces. 
In . that length of seven hundred and fifty miles, there is one 
European Regiment at Danapur, and that is all. Bandras has a 
3ikh Regiment, but no Europeans; Alldhdbad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalid^, who were sent there a , 
few days ago. At one of these places the Native Regiment is a ' 
suspected one, and at either the temptation to seize the Fort or 
the Treasury will be very great, if they hear that Dehli con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. Therefore, the two 
points to which 1 am straining are tho hastening of the expulsion 
of the rebels from Dehli, and the collection of the Europeana 
here to be pushed up tho country.” What he did, in the early 
part of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, haa 
been told in the first volume of ^his History. The results of 
those initial efibrts rapidly^ developed themselves; but what 
seems to be swift despatch, in tranqSl times, is weary waiting, 
when the issues of life or death may depend upon the loss or 
gain of an hour. • ^ 

• 

Meanwhile, in the groat 'nce-regal •cSpital of India there ^ 
was much tribulation. For there were gathered • 

together large numbers of Christian people, mo^hof « 
^men, women, and chil^n. But numbers did not* 
seem to impart to them either* strength or courage. Avast 
majority of those Ohristian inhabitants were men who had 

0 2 
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been habituated, through loug years, to peace and securitjir. 
There was not in the whole world, perhaps, a more tranquil, 
self-possessed city, than Calcutta had ever bedn during a period 
of nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which all great 
towns are more or less periodically subject, had been absent 
from the “ City^of Palaces.” ITie worst disturbances had re- 
Bifited from^the* excitability of stray sailors from the merchant- 
ships overmuch refreshed in Ihe punch-houses of the Dharmtald 
or the Chitpur Bazaar. And the Natives of the country gene- 
rally had been regarded us a harmless, servile, obsequious race 
of men, to be reviled, perhaps beaten at discretion, by fhe 
haughty and intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 
^ in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the non- 

SciSr' ofiBioial type ; experienced in the ways of commerce, 
EugHshman. activo, enterprising, intelligent, but with little 
« knowledge of the Native character save in its 
trading aspects, and little given to concern himself about in- 
tricate questions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher ” had 
beeil given to him, as one who seldom or never passed beyond 
the botindaiy of the Mardthd ditch. The railway had done 
something to diminish this inclusivencss ; but still many of the 
European residents of ^Calcutta knew little of the great world 
beyond, and were prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they were buying and 
selling, and were holding their household gods. Their idea of 
India much resembled the Chinese map-maker’s idea of the 
world. The City of Palaces, like* the Celestial Empire, covered, 
in their minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

It j^as not strange that men of this class, unaccustomed to 
great excitements, little used to strenuous action of any kind, 
and in many instances, perhaps, wholly unskilled in the use of 
offensive weapons, should have been stunned and bewildered hy 
the tidings from the NorCh-West, and what seemed to them the 
probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies in Bengal. 
Nor was it strange that ^ey should have looked eagerly to the 
Gover^ent to put forth«all its available resources to .protect 
them qgainst the (angers which their excited* imaginations 
c beheld rapidly approaching. The very confidence which they 
had before felt in their security, and their generafi contempt for 
the subject traces, now rendered the reaction which had set in 
all the more exaggerated and<overwhelming. The panic in May . 
has, perhaps, been overstated tin the recital. But stmes are 
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still onrrent of Christian families betaking themselves for safety 
,to the ships in the river, or securing themselves within the 
' ramparts of the Fort, and of men stainiug their manhood by 
hiding themselves in dark^places. But these manifestations of 
unmanly fear were principally among t]j^e Eurasians and Por- 
tuguese, or what are described as the lower order of European 
shopkeepers.” That some peop^p left their homeif in the suburbs, 
that some took their passages to England, that many bought 
. guns and revolvers, and la^ down to rest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to be questioned.* Afid it is certain that the 
prevailing feeling was that the Govomor-Qeneral failed to 
appreciate the magnitude of the danger — ^that nothing could 
rouse him from the lethargy ind^ated by his still face of marble* 
and his tranquil demeanour — ^and that, in a word, he was not 
equal to the occasion. ^ 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions of thb Calcutta 
cotUYnunity were altogether unreasoning and unreasonable, for 
there were many sources of alarm at this time. Foremost all 
there was the great dread of the Sipahis, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, had sud- 
denly grown into murderers and despoilers. There was but 
little space between Barrackpiir and Cfdeutta. A night’s march 
might have brought the whole brigade into the capital, to over- 
power the European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre 
the Christian inhabitants. Then there was in the immediate 
suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, the great, reeking, 
overflowing sewer of the Oudh household — ^the exiled King, 
his astute Prime Minister, and his multitude of dependants, sdl 
restless in intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled them. And 
then again there was a vague feaf, dominant over all, that the 
vast and varied populations of the Native suburbs and bazaars 
would rise agaiflst the white people, zilease the prisoners in the 


* 1 wiBk it to bo borne in mind that this refers entirely to the state of 
things in May. A far more unmistakable panic, of frhich some account will 
hereafter bo given, aupse in the middle of June. But even of the former 
month a oOntemqprary journalist wrote : ** Men went about with revolvers in* 

their oarriages, and trained their bearers to load quickly aud dre low. The 
ships and steamers in tlie rivers ha^ been crowded with fAmilies seeking 
.fefuge from the attack, whicB was nightly expected, and everywhpro a sense 
0^ inseourity prevailed, which wosnaturm enough when the character of the 
danger apprehended is token into oonsifl6ration.”*Fri6nd of Indio, May 28. ' 
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gaols, and gorge thomsolves with the plunder of the gr^t oom- 
mercial capital of India. All these were at Jeast possibilities. 
What had been done at Mfrath and Dehli might be acted over 
again at Calcutta on a larger scak and with more terrible 
effect. ® 

^fter a Ijipse of years wo may speak lightly of these dangers, 
^ and say that Lord Canning discerned the true 

iJrTSmnhfg. things, whilst others saw them darkly 

through the glass of their fears. But the differ- 
ence, perhaps, was rathel that of outward bearing than of 
inward appreciation of the position of affairs. It is hard to 
say bow much depends, in such a crisis, upon the calm and 
donfident demeanour of the head, of the Government. Day after 
day passed, and the Governor-General sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all that human 
agency cotild do to succour our distressed people and to tread 
down the insolence of the enemy. The great English com- 
munity of Calcutta thought that he did not see the magnitude^ 
of the danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital.* He did not know what it was to tremble, and some 
said that ho did not know what it was to feel. But though ho 
wore a calm face, in no man’s mind was there a clearer sense of 
the iiiagiiitude of the crisis, f and in no man’s heart was there a 
deeper pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for help, in 
the shape of English troops, nearly broke his heart. But he 

* (This iR a complete mistake. I was one of the community of Calcutta, 
and was in the contidcnco of those who mistrusted not Lord Canning, W 
Lord Canning's measures. They mistrusted those jncasurcs because they 
believed them to bo inspired by the men about Lord Canning, men whose 
knowledge of the country was of the slightest, and whose ability to deal with 
the evil was of the most shadog'y character. After evoi^ proved that the 
community was riglit. — G. B. M,] 

t Lord Canning's correspondence abounds with proofs of this. Take the 
following from a charoctciistio^lettcr to Bishop Wilson, which clearly shows 
that he did not underrate thc^ danger, although ho was confident of the 
national ability to surmohnt it : ** The edey is very black, and as yet the signs 
of a cleofing are faint. But reason and common sensc^are on our side from 
Ithe very beginning. *The course of the Government has Been guided by jus- 
tice and temper. I do not know that any one measure m precaution and 
strength whiokhuman foresight candidicate, has been neglected. There are 
stout heaitsand clear heads at the c(iief posts o^danger — ^Agra, Lakhnao,and 
Banaras. For the rest, the issue is in higher hands than ours. 1 am very 
confident of complete success.’* * " 
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pitied ixiostf)f all, with a contemptuous pity, thoso who 
rated the dangoi’S around them, who could not conceal their 
fears, and who yould fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there were any 
ic^passivoness, any obduracy in him, it was simply that ho could 
not bring himself to think much abopt the place in which he 
was living, whilst there were other places begirt with more 
imminent peril. He forgot Jiimsclf, with thef self-negation* of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, ho may for a while have 
forgotten those immediately around him. And so it happened 
that the fears of many Englishman in Calcutta were mixed 
with strong resentments, and they began to hate tho Governor- 
General who could not bring himself to think tlmt th^Indian 
Em])iro was included within the circuit of tho Marafha 
ditch. • 

As thc^ month of May advanced, tho panic increased. ][t has 
been shown, in measured terms, what tho Goveitnor-General 
thought of these manifestations of a great terror.* 

In later letters ho spoko out in more emphatic 
lan^ago, and contemporary records of a less 
exalted character seem to support his assertions. Perhaps hi^ 
eagerness to oncourago others, by showing that he had no fear 
for the Presidency, carried him into an excess of outwanl iiidif- 
ferenco. Certainly, he did not seem to appreciate, in the hrsl 
instance, an offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol 
themselves into a volunteer corps for tho protection of the groat 
City of Palaces. Many public bodies came forward at this 
time with protestations of unswerving loyalty and free offers of 
service. The Trades Association, the Masonic Lodges, tho 
Native Christian Community, and, side by side with our own 
compatriots and«fellow-subjects, the representatives of tho great 
French and American nations, sympathising with us in our 
distress. Speh offers were vrorthj^nd honourable, and entitled 
to all gratitude from our rulers. Those communities desired to 
be armed and disciplined and organised after the manner of 
soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that they might 
enrol themselves as specisi^ conAablei^ And it was thought 
that there waf^ a touch of contempt In the very nature of tne 
answer. * • • . • • 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there was.^a 

• — 

• Ante, voL i. pp. 438-9. • 
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^ groundleBB panio,** * lie had no design to reject oontemptnoasly 
those ofiEers of assistance. His desire was to display no ontward 
symptom of alarm or mistrust. He was suprenre ruler, not of a 
class or of a community, but of all classes and communities. Hc 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed every quarter of 
the city and its suburbs,(and was agitating the breasts of idl 
the varied populations inhabiting them, and he knew that what 
might tranquillize and subdue in one direction might alarm and 
irritate in another. At no period of our history were tiie 
Natives of India in so grea^ a paroxysm of fear. They shud- 
dered to think that they might lose their caste — shuddet^d to 
think that they might lose their lives. All sorts of strange 
reporter were afloat among the people, and the English were 
ea^r that Lord Canning should^ contradict thorn by public 
proclamation. ** One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,*’ he 
wrote^on the 20th of May, ** is, that 1 have ordered beef to be 
thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of all Hindus who 
bathe there, and that on the Queen’s birthday all the grain- 
shops are to be closed, in order to drive the people to eat unclear 
food. Men, who ought to have heads on their shoulders, are 
gravely asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
clamation as it arises, and are arming themselves with revolvers 
^cause this is not done. • I have already taken the only step 
that 1 considerable advisable, in the sense of a refutation of 
these and like rumours, and patience, fiimness, and I hope a 
speedy return of the deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” 
And clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and suspicions, 
ho walked steadily but warily between them, assailed on all 
sides by cries for special help, but knowing well that the safety 
of all depended uj^n the strength and constant of his resistance. 
The Queen’s birthday was c^ebrated in Uifleutta after the 
wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
giebrttton^of the Government Hou 80 .t It was the derire of Lord 
Canning, above all things, that nothing should be 
done to l^tray any want of confidence in the general 
legally of the people. He h6A been besought to exchange his 

j 

* [The woids used by tho Stcretary to the Government were^ ** a passing 
and groundless panio.” There was no panic. There exist^ siipply a desire 
to prepare to meet a real, and not a passing danger, the existence of whi^ 
the Government denied. — G. B. M.] « • 

t The th of May fell on Sunday. Hfie celehratlbn was^ therefore, on the 
25th. 
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own personal guard of Natives for one composed of Europeans, 
1b]S(t this he had refused to do. And the sweet face of Lady 
fanning was to ^e seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, 
ss she took her wonted, drive on the Course or in the open 
swburhs of Calcutta. And now that it was represented that it 
might he expedient to omit the usual feurde-jo'e fired in., the 
Queen’s honour, the suggestion was rejected ; but'" in order 'that 
there might be no misappreEension as to the ammunition used 
on the occasion, a guard of Sipahis was sent to bring some of 
the old unsuspected cartridges out^of the regimental stores at 
Barrackpfir. The ball in the evening was well attended ; but 
some absented themselves, believing that the congregatior> under 
one roof of all the leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on Government 
House.* There was not, indeed, a ruffle even upon the surface ; 
although the day was likely to be one of more than Usual excite- 
ment, for it was the great Muhammadan festival of the Id, and it 
was thought in many places besides Calcutta that a Musalm&n 
rii^g might be anticipated. After this there was some* little 
return of confidence. But any accidental circumstance, such as 
the explosion of a few festal fireworks, was sufficient to throw 
many into a paroi^sm of alarm.t .j 
All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those immediately 
around him, was doing all that could be done for 
the successful attainment of the great ends to which The flnt 

he had addressed himself from the commencement ^ 

— ^tiie recovery of Dehli and the protection of the 
Gangetio provinces. But it was not easy in the existing dearth 
of troops to accomplish both of these objects with the desired 
despatch ; and it.m not strange, therefore, that some difference 
of opinion prevailed among the ilSvisers of Lord Canning as to 
tiie policy which, in these straitened circumstances, it was more 

■■■ .1 I — . ■ - . ■ 

* * ** Two young ladies refused to go at the lost momont, and sat up with a 
pmft.ll hag prepaid for flight, till their father returned from the ball and re- 
assured them.” . . . ** Miss has hired two sailors to sit up iniier house 

of a night; but they got tipsy, and frighVsned more than imaginary* 
enemiea”— ^ottmaZ of a Lady^ M8, * 

t A few nights ago woko up at two o’clock by what sounded like gunS 
’ firing. Many tihonght the Alipdr gaol bad been broken open. Many gentle- 
men armed themselves, and got carrj^es ready for the ladies to fly to the ' 
Fori On going into the uprandahl was thankful to see a great display of 
^fireworks going np, which was the causd of all the noise. It was the marriage 
of one of the Maisnr prinees.”— J6td. ? . 
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expedient to adopt. It is believed that the Civil members of 
the Supreme Council, seeing how large a portion of our avail- 
able military strength would be locked up under the walls of 
Dehli, and how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised that the 
attack on the great city of the Mughul should bo delayed for a 
wUle, in ordef to Employ the European troops in Upper India 
upon the general defence of the coulitry. Sir John Low was of 
a different opinion ; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of sound arguments in# favour of an immediate effort to 
recover the lost position. But the Governor-General had already 
i'ome t(4 that conclusion. Indeed, he had never doubted, for a 
da^, that let what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the insurgents. 
He saw plainly that the fall of Dehli had imparted a political, 
a national signlQcance to a movement, which otherwise might 
have been regarded as little more than a local outbreak. It had« 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolution ; and 
the Govcrnor^Gcneral felt, therefore, that to strike at Dehli was 
jto strike at the very heart of the danger — that to deliver a 
deadly blow at that point would be to cause an immediate 
/jollapso of the vital poTjers of rebellion from one end of the ’ 
country to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of that blow ; 
and day after day the telegraph wires canied to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief briefly emphatic orders to make short work of 
Dehli. Though the Lower Provinces were all but bare of 
European troops, there was some wealth of English regiments 
upon the slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quarters 
of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Canning, with some- 
thing of the impetuosity of thef civilian, whicR is prone to over- 
look military difficulties, believed that those regiments might be 
gathered up at once and pcffired down with resistless force upon 
Dehli. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from the point of 
attack, Ite felt that he hin^elf could do but little. But he had 
/aith in the Commimder-in-Chiof — faith in the Lieutenant- 
Govemoa of the North-West Plrovinces — faith in the great 
dommissigner of the Fanjdb ; and in the linft letter whiw he 
rwrote to England, after the outbreak at Mirath, he said : “ As 
to expediting* the crushing of the Dehli rebels, I work at some 
disadvantage at a distance of nine hiftidred miles; but the* 
forces are converging upon the point as rapidly as the season 
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will admit, and I am confident that, with Colvin^s aid and 
example, every man will be inspirited to do bis utmost. I havo 
made the ConSnander-in-Chief aware of the vast importance to 
the Lower Provinces ^hat an end should be made of the work 
Iluickly. Time is everything. Dehli once crushed, and a 
terrible example made, we shcdl have no more difiicultics^’ To 
what extent tlie realized facts fulfilled hiii' saifguine auticipa- 
tions, will presently be made apparent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General was anxiously turning 
to good account the first-fruits of •his initial mea- 
sures for the collection of European troops, and Mw^enwiiit of 
trying to succour those defenceless posts at which 
the enemy were most lilyly to strike. Tho 
difiiculliies and perplexities which beset him were great. He 
had only two European regiments in the neighbourhood of the 
capital — the 53rd Foot, whoso Head-Quarters Vere in Fort 
•William, and tho 84th, who had been brought round fiom Rangun 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Ohinsurah, on the 
•banks of the Hiigli, above Barrackpur. He would fain have 
sent upwards a part of tho little strength thus gathered Rt the 
Presidency ; but those two regiments wore all that belonged to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. There was not another 
English regiment nearer than Danapiir, four hundred miles 
distant from Calcutta. And there, in tho immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, were many points which it was of extreme 
importance to defend. There was Fort William, with its great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory at Kasipur, a few 
miles higher up the river ; there was the Powder-manufactory 
at Ishapiir, some twelve miles beyond ; and there was the Artil- 
lery School of instruction at Hamdamah, with all its varied 
appliances for the manufactufo of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chauringhi, the fashionable suburb of the City of 
Palaces, lay^the groat gaol of Ali]^r, crowded with malefactors, 
many of the worst class ; and hard by wore the Government 
clothing godowns, or stores, from which the uniforms and ac- 
coutrements of the army were di'iiwn.,. Then in different pa?i» 
of the city were the Calcutta Mint and tho Treasury and tho 
'Banks, all groaning with coin — so that thtjre was npthing want- 
ing that cSuld have supplied an insurgent army with all ■the 
munitions and equipments 9f*war, and enabled Ihem to take the 
field against us witn the un&iling cement of high pay to keep 
them together. • ^ 
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Wiso after the event,* public writers have said that if Lord 
Canning, in the third week of the month of Maj^ 
Conductor had accepted the first offer of tfae^European in- 
conBid^?^ habitao ts to enrol themselvqa into a volunteer corps 

— that if he had disbanded the Sipahi regiments* 
at Barrackpiir and ordered Ihe disbandment of those at Ddn&piir 
, — events which* weA subsequently rendered necessary— a large 
portion of the European force in Bengal might have been set 
free and pushed up by rail and road to the points which were 
most beset with danger, and %hat great disasters which subse- 
quently befell us might thus have been averted.t There are, 

‘ doubtlesi^. many things which, in that month ''f May, would 
havd been done differently, and mig^t have been done better, if 
the future had been clearly revealed to those who had the 
conduct of affairs. But we must judgo men according to the 
light at the day which shone upon them, not the light of the 
morrow, which had not yet broken when they were called upon* 
to act. Illuminated by this morrow’s light, we now know that 
it might^have been better if the Barrackpiir and Danilpur regi-. 
menWhad been disarmed in the middle of May,j: but the former 


•* [The words, “ Wise after thb event,** are out of plncc. It was insisted 
upon at tlje time. It was tlio argument upon which the rocommendationB 
referred to in the text were based. — G. B. M.J 

t The two ablest of the early writers, the author of the ** Bed Pamphlet,** 
and Mr. Meade in his ** Sipahi Beyolt,*’ dwell very emphatically on this 
point. The former says : ** An enrolment on a largo scale at this time would 
have cuabled the Governor-General to dispense with the services of one 
European re^ment at least ; but so bent was he on ignoring the danger, that he 
not only declined the offers of the Trades’ Association, the Masonic Fraternity, 
the Native conver^ the Americans, and the French iiibabitanis and others, but 
he declined them in terms calculate to deaden rather thafl to excite a feeling 
of loyalty.** Mr. Moado says: ** A thousand English volunteer infantry, four, 
hundred cavalry, and fifteen hundred sijiilors were at the disposal of the 
Government a week after the rovolF became known. . . . WhAst the yolun*- 
teers were learning how to load and fire, and the merchant seamen were Mng 
instructed in the use of artillery. Government might have placed from the 
tenninuB fat Bdnfgauj) to Kduhpur^ line of stations for horses and bullock ^ 
gotfirded, if necessary, by pte^ts of armed pieu. . . . Had Government only 
consented to do just a fortnighf beforehand what they were coerced to do on 
the44fii June, they might have had on the first day of that month a force 
ofjyo thousand Europeans at Bdnfgani, fully equipped with guifb and stores.” 
ffhe words of the author of the “Bea Pa§iphlet** were written at the very 
time, on the very spot, and represented me oonvictions of the European oom- 
mnnity of Oalc&tta. — G. B. M.j 

X [Yes ; but tJie author of the ” Bed Fumpblet ” anil the ablest of the Oal* 
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were then protesting their loyalty, and offering to fight against 
the rebels, and the latter were still belieTed in by General 
Lloyd, ‘who Commanded the Division.* The temper of the 
itroops, in all parts of t^e country, seemed at that time to depend 
•upon the fate of Dehli, and more experienced Indian statesmen 
than Lord Canning believed that Dehli would soon be crushed. 
And, whilst it was deemed expedient to keep the Bengal Native 
Army together so long as any hope survived, it was at that 
time, in Bengal, held to be impossible to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Lord Canning, is “ a very effective 
measure, where practicable, but in Bengal, where we have, 
spread over from Barrackpur to Kanhpur, fifteen Native regi- 
ments to one European, simply impossible. A very different 
game hjaa to be played here."t 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta find of 
D&ndpdr, there were other dangers than those arfsing from the 
•armed Sipdhi regiments. In the latter there was the excited 
Muhammadan population of Patna, of which 1 shall speak herc- 
.after; and in the former there were the many local perils, of 
which I have alreadjr spoken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civilians, even 
with a few staff officers to keep them together, would have sup- 
plied the place of a regular regiment of Europeans. Lord 
Canning, knowing well the constitution of the European com- 
munity of Calcutta, did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form a defensive 
body on which any reliance could bo placed. Where the 
treasure of men is there will their hearts bo also ; and, in many 
instances, if possible, their hands. It was hardly to bo expected 
that, if there had been any sudden alarm — if the signal had been 
Bounded, and every man’s services needed in a critical omer- 
— many would not have thought rather of their wives and 
en th&*n of the public safety, and some, perhaps, more of 

cutta merchants, judging from the light o? the day, truly presnged the ligh|^of 
the moRow, ivhilst the Government failed to ^(Tso. — G. B. lil.] 

, * As late as the 2nd of June, General Lloyd wroto to Lord Canning, say- 
ing : ** Although no one can now feel full confidence in the loyalty of NaYivo 
iioopB generally, yet I believe that the regiments here will remain 
unless some great temptation or essciteroent should assail them, in which case 
•I fear they could not be iJlied upon. ^The thing required to kepp them steady 
is a blow ^ickly struck at Dehli.” — MS. CorrespofifJeTice. ’ 

t Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon Sbith, Juno 5, 1857.-— Afff. Cbrresponcfonoe. 
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their own material property than of that of the State.* Doubt- 
less there were brave and patriotic spirits am^ng them who 
would have gone gladly to the front ; but Lord Canning, perhaps, 
did not err in thinking that the majority of members of we 
non-military community lyere too much oncumborod by thei/ 
worldjy affairs, to jnake efScient soldiers, either for the per- 
formance of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril. I That they could have formed a substitute for regular 
soldiers was improbable, thoj^gh they would have been a ser- 
viceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when the first offer 
of qjerviee was made to Lord Canning, he could not have done 
more than he did to send succours «ip the country. Nor did it, 
at the time, seem to him that the danger was so imminent on 
the Gaugetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should be 
stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only reliable defences. 
It was just during that particular interval between the receipt 
of intelligence of the Mirath outbreak and the arrival of the 
first reinforcements from beyond the seas, that the accounts 
from the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The telem- 
phio messages received from the principal stations wore afi of 
an assuring character. On the 19th and 20th the report from 
Bandras was, “ All perfectly quiet,” •• troops steady.” On the 
19th Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lakhnao, “ All very 
well in the city, cantonments, and country.” Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
at Kanhpur, on the same day, sent a kindred message, ‘‘All 
quiet here, the excitement somewhat less.” From AUahdbdd, 
on the same day, the tidings were, “ Troops quiet and well be- 
haved;” and the Lieutenant-povemor of the North-West 


* It is very vividly in my reool^tion that, on tho famous 10th of April, 
1848, when there was a vague expectation that London would he sackea by 
the GhartUta and immense numb^ of special constables had been sworn in, 
I j^ked one of the most experienced men in the district in which I lived how 
many of those sworn in wotnettum out ondhe given signal (it was to be the 
ringing of th*e church bejl), and I was told “ not ten per cpni’* [The result 
pr^cd that the “ experienced man ” was wrong.— G. B. M.] 

Canning, if he did think in the manner the authoi^ suggests, did 
err most grievously. In the end a voluideer regiment was formed, and its 
members, encumber as they might have been by iforldly affairs, made their 
duties as volunteer soldiers their first thought. In the darkest hours th^ 
patrolled efficiently the most dangerous parts of the city.— G. B. M:] 
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Provinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that “ Things 
were looking cheerful/’ There may,” it was added, ** be some 
delay in the actual advance on Dehli. It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that it must soon«fall, and the flame has not spread.” The 
following days brought intelligenof of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which sp^ke of 
mutiny at Aligarh, and ti^at was quickly followed by the 
announcement from Agra that a strong expedition had been 
organised for the recapture of the nlace. 

There was little, tberefore, thatxiord Canning could do in the 
earlier weeks of May to succour the North-Western Provinces, 
and judged by the light of the day no pressing necessity to 
incur, for that purpose, grea^ risks in the neighbourhood of the 
capital.* What little ho could do with saibty he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of tho 84th to Banaras, and hp sug- 
gested to General Lloyd, at Dandpur, that he mi^ht, perhaps, 
send a company or two of the 10th to the same point. These 
first movements might save a few lives, and might give a^eneml 
impression of action on our part, the importance of w hich w as 
great at such a time. But it was to tho reinforcements^miq^ 
from beyond the seas that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. 
He had written on the 19th to the liidian Minister in England, 
saying : ** Towards this object the steps taken are as follows — 
The Madras Fusiliers are on their way, and will be here on the 
21st or 22nd. A regiment has been sent for from Bangdn, and 
will arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments at least 
with some Artillery (perhaps three regiments) will come round 
from Bombay as soon as they arrive from Persia. They are all 
on their way. Another regiment from Kardchf is ordered up 
the Indus to Fir^zpur, as a stand-by, if John Lawrence should 
want help. An officer goes t^ay to Ceylon to procure from 
Sir Henry Ward every soldier he can spare. I have asked for 
at least five hundred Europeans, bilb will accept Malays in place 
of or besides them. The officer carries letters to Elgin and 
Ashburnham, begging that the regiments destined^for China 
may be tum^ first to India^ . . .*. Thiis is all that I can Ao^t 
present to collect European strength, ^except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which when a steamer iiT avail- 
able will t&e place.” And now, before the end of the month, 
he learnt that the Ikf adras t'fisiliers were in the river. Such 
was his confidence, that when succours began to arAve, he felt, 
however small th^ might bh in proportion to his ne^s, that 
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the tide was beginning to turn in bis favour. Aftor a fortnight 
of enforced inaction, there was something invigorating in the 
thought that ho was now beginning to hold palpably in his 
hands the means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knpw, moreover, that the moral eifoot of 
the arrival of a single European regiment would be greater than 
the material assismnce, for it would soon bo noised abroad that 
• the English were coming from beyond the seas to avenge their 
slaughtered brethren, and Rumour would be sure to magnify 
■ the extent of the arrival.* 

Still, in itself the gain was very great ; for the vessels which 
were working up the Iliigli were bringing not 
the*Mttdna Only a well-seasonod, well-disciplined regiment, 

ft^iier^ in fine fighting order, but a chief who h^ within 

him all the elements of a ^eat soldier. The 
1st Madras ^Eurojpean Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
James George Noil. It was one of those few English regiments 
which^ enlisted for the service of the East India Company, 
and maintained exclusively on the Indian establishment, bore 
•ani' their banners the memorials of a series of victories from 
the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had just 
(returned from the Persian Gulf, when Neil, fresh from Crimean 
service,! found to his delight that ho was to be appointed to, 
command the regiment with which he had served during the 
greater part of his adult life. lie had gone down to see the 
regiment disembark, and ho had written in his journal that 
they were a very fine healthy body of men, fully equal to any 
regiment he had ever seen.” This was on the 20th of April, and 


* I am aware that a contrary statement has been made. It has been 
asserted that the Government took paKis rather to conceal than to make known 
the arrival of reinforcements at Calcutta. Especially by disguising the names 
of the vessels in which the troops^ero coming up the river.^ If the AfetAea, 
for example, were coming up, she was telegraphed, it was said, as the iforok 
Sandi. Assuming the facts to be as stated^ wo may readily understand the 
object of tl)e concealment. It n^ght have been sound mlicy not to mc^e 
known the coming of tlie troops until they were lauded and fit for service. If 
there had been any combinfe^on for a rising, tho moment seized would pro* 
bably have 1)een when^it was known that our reinforcements were at tho 
SAndheoirls. JBut I am assured, on tho highest authority, tliat the story is not 
{•rJb- [I can state, on my own personal knowledge, that the story is true. I 
’made my inquiries on the spot, at tho time, and the course pursued was not 
only admitted, but justified.— G. B. M.J « 

. t He had been Second-in-Command, under Sir Bobert Vivian, of the Anglo* 
.Turkish Contingent ' * 
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he little then knew how soon he would bo called upon to test 
their efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks afterwards, 
news came thal Upper India was in a blaze, and the tidings 
were quickly followed by a summons for the regiment to take 
ship for Bengal. Then Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the 
lessons he had learnt in the Crimea, amd the experience he had 
gained there ; and ho felt, to use his own words, “^ully equal to- 
any extei^t of professional employment or tesponsibility which 
could ever devolve upon him.” 

Born in the month of May, 1810,sat a short distance from the 
chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, James Neill had entered the 
Indie u service in his seventeenth year, and was, therefore, when 
summoned to take active part in the Sipahi War, a man ift forty- 
seven ye^jrs of ago, and a solder of thirty years’ standing. Of 
a strong ])hysical constitution, oF active athletic habits, he 
shrunk from no work, and he -was overcome by^o fatigue. 
There were few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage in the 
stirring events of such a campaign as was opening out dbefore 
him. He was a God-fearing Scotchman, with something Jiim 
of the old Covenanter type. lie was gentle and tender aiTaT 
‘woman in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying in 
all the actions of his life, and so carefiil, as a commander, of all* 
under his charge, that ho would have yielded his tent, or given 
up his meals to any one more needing them than himself. But 
towards the enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our 
race ho was as hard and as fiery as flint ; and he was not one 
to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own people, wanting in 
courage or capacity, or in any way failing in their manliness. 
He knew, when he embarked for Bengal, that there was stem' 
work before him f and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke out ever 
from his couittenance, and it was |>lain to those around him 
that, once in front of the enemy, he would smite them with an 
unsparing hand, and never cease frgm his work until ho should 
witness its full completion, or bew arrested by the ^stroke of 
dekth. . 

On the 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta wi^ the 
May 23 . * wing of his regiment, and sooil the wl^e 

corps had disemjbarked. But it was*easier to brin§ 
troops into port along the grea<. highway of the ocean, than to 
despatch them with^the required rapidity into the interior of the 
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country. Every possible provision, however, had*^ been made 
and was still being made to push forward the reinforcements by 
river and by road. Every available horse and Vullock along the 
lino had been purchased by Govemnieiit ; every carriage and 

secured for the conveyance of th# troops up the country.* 
Tno river steamers weiw carrying their precious freights of 
humanity, biu top slowly for our needs, in that dry season, and 
the railway was to bo brought kito requisition to transport 
others to the scone of action. It was hy the latter route that 
the bulk of Neill’s regiincnl, in all nine hundred strong, were 
to be despatched towards liauaras.t It might have been sup- 
])osed that, at such a time, every Christian man in Calcutta 
wpuld ‘have jiiit forth all his strength to perfect and to expedite 
the appointed work, eager to contt-ibute by all means 'sj^ithin.his 
power to the rescue of imperilled Christendom. Especially was 
it to,, bo lopked for that all holding such authority as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to our threa^t- 
ened, perhaps beleagurod posts, would strain every nerve to 
accom§>lish clfectually this good Avork. But on the platform of 
the^CifiJcutta terminus, on the river side, opposite to Ilaurah, all 
•sTich natuial zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. There 
-was no alacrity in ludping the troops to start on their holy duty ; ’ 
fftud soon apathy and inaction grew into open opposition. When 
the second pai ty of a hundred men was to ho despatched, stress 
of weather delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near wliich the train was waiting 
for them, under the orders of the Supreme Government. But as 
the Fusiliers came alongside and were landing, in the darkness 
of the early night, without an effort of help from the railway 
people, the station-master cried out that they were late, and 

A steady stream of reinforcements is now being poured into Bandras. 
Kvery horse and bullock that cui^o bought on the road is engaged, and iho 
dtik esiablibliiiicnts have been increased to tlie utmost. The men who go by 
horse-dak ri'aeli Ikmdras in five days; those by bullock in ten. The former 
eonvcyniicc^tan take only from eighteen to twenty-four a day; the latter a 
liundred. Home are gone im by steamers. Those will be sixteen days on the 
jimriioy .” — Lard Canning fa^%ir H, Wheeler, May 2t>. MS. 

t “ I laiafed and sawj^e Military SiK;rctary and the Dearnty-QuartermaBter- 
(Ttnerifi, andaiuade all arrangements to start oil the men 1 hacbbionght up by 
S^Tincrs to liaiiHras. Ilowover, next day there was a change. Only a hundred 
mid thirty inr u w^nt np tlic country by%tffamcr, and the rest 1 am storting off 
by tlie traiii.”r — Letter of Col. Neill. The rail then only went as far as 
Itaniganj. i ^ 
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that the train would not wait for them a moment. Against this 
Neill remonstrated, but th*b official, growing more peremptory in 
his tone and insolent in his manner, threatened at once to start 
the train. Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
hiift in the same threatening strain. Qpe said that the Colonel 
might command his regiment, but that he did i^ot command the 
jailway, and that the train should bo desj)atched without him. 
OA this, Neill telling them that they wore traitors and rebels, 
and that it was fortunate for them tl^jp-t ho had not to deal with 
them, placed a guard over the engineer and stoker, and told 
them to stir at their peril. A few weeks later, in parts of the 
country more distant from the central authority, such traifbrs as 
these would, perhaps, have beei^ hanged. 

The traitt started, some ten minutes after its appointed time, 
with its precious burden of Fusiliers ; and the tidings of wiiat 
Neill had done soon reached Lord Canning. It was not in the 
brave heart of the Governor-General to refuse its meed of 
admiration to such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a 
little startled in its proprieties, * commended, after a time, 
Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, when tho^ 
story was known, people said that the right man was on his 
way to help them, and looked eagerly ft»r the coming succours. 

And never, in a season of trouble, was there a more timelv 
arrival ; for the lull of which I have spoken now 
seemed to be at an end. As the month of May 
burnt itself out, the tidings which came from the 
country above were more distressing and more alarming. It 
was plain tliat the North-West Provinces, from one end to the 
other, wore fast bljizing into rebellion — plain that wo wore 
destined to see worse things than any wo had yet witnessed — 
and that the whole strength of the British nation must bo put 
forth to grapple'with the gigantic dallger. If there had been 
hope befone, that the rebellion would die out, or bo 
paralysed by the infliction of swift roMbution on Dohli? it had 
now ceased to animate the br^sts olf Lofd Canning and his ' 
coUoagnos. They now saw that it was necessary to the salva- , 
tion of the Enjgli.sn power in India, not only that out- peopli^' 
should be everywhere let loose ^pon the enemy, but that they 
^ould be armed with exceptional powers suited to, and justifled 
by the crisis. A reign of lawlessness had commenced ; but for 
a while the avenging hand of tho^nglish Government had been 
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restrained by tbe trammels of the written law. It was time 
now to cease from the nnc(|iial conflict. The English were few ; 
their enemies wore many. The many had a^ealed to the law 
of brute force; and the few were jj^istified in accepting tbe 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal formalities 
— niceties of criminal procedure — of precise balancings of 
evidence ancl detailed fulness of record — ^had clearly now passed 
away. A terrible necessity had ibreed itself upon the rulers of 
the land. In the great death-struggle which had come upon 
us, the written law luid b&n violated upon the one side, and it 
was now to bo suspended upon the other. The savage had 
arisosL against us, and it had become our work to fight the 
savage with his own weapons, ^o the law-makers stood up and 
shook themselves loose from the trammels of the la\’^ On the 
30tji of j\lay, the Ijegislativo Council passed an Act which 
swept awHy the old time-honoured seats of justice, wheresoever 
Eebellion was disporting itself, and placed the power of life and 
deatji in the hands of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, 
his ago, or his Avisdom. The Act, after declaring that, all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, who should 
rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, against the Queen or 
Govei*nment of the East Indies, or instigate or abet such persons, 
should be liable to the punishment of death, transportation or 
imprisonment, gave the Executive Government of any Pre- 
sidency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a state of 
rebellion, and to issue a Commission forthwith for the trial of 
all persons charged with offences against the State, or murder, 
arson, robberj”, or other heinous crime against person or pro- 
perty — ^tho Commissioner or Commissioners so appointed were 
empowered to hold a Court in any part of the said district, and 
without the attendance or fdtwah of a law-officer, or the assis- 
tance of assessors, to pass upon every person convicted before 
the Court of any of the a!8ove-mentionod crimes’^the punishment 
of death, or transportation, or imprisonment ; “ and the judg- 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall be final and con* 
^ elusive, and the said^Couri; shall not be subordinate to the Sadr 
Court.”^*'^ This gave Immense power to individual Englishmen. 

it armed only the civil authorities ; so ah order was passed 
Hby the Governor-General in Council authorisihg the senior 

: r ^ : 

* Tlie Act received the ossent of Jthe Govemor-Qeneial, and thus paased 
into law on the 8th of J une. ^ 
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militaiy officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military station in 
the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General Courts-Martial, 
either European or Native, or mixed, of not less than five 
members, and “ to confiriji and carry into effect, immediately or 
otfierwise, any sentence of such Court-Martial.” 

With the new month came in further reiifforchments tfom 
beyond the seas, and sometning like confidence 
was re-established in the Christian communities of June. 
Calcutta; for although rebellion if as spreading 
itself all ovtBr Upper India, the continual stream 
of English troops that was beginning to pour into the ^.apital 
seemed to give security to its ipmates. The regiments released 
from serf ice in the Persian Gulf, were now making their 
appearance on the banks of the Hugli. The G4th arrived on 
the 3rd of Juno, and soon afterwards the 35th came in from 
Mbulmein. And then the kilted Highlanders of the 78th, also 
from Persia, were seen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with 
their red beards and their bare knees-~au unaccustomed sight to 
the natives of Bengal, in whoso eyes they appeared to bo half 
•women and half boasts. Others followed, and every effort was 
made to ex 2 )edito their despatch to«the upper country. At 
Banfganj, to which point the railway ran from the neighbour- * 
hood of Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dak and bullock-dak 
to Banaras; but the resources of the State were miserably 
inadequate to the necessities of the crisis, and prompt move- 
ment by land, therefore, on a large scale was wholly impossible. 
The journey to Banaras could be accomplished in five days ; but 
it was officially .reported to Lord Canning that only from 
eighteen to twenty-four men a iay could thus be forwarded by 
horsed oarriages. By the 4th of Juno, it was computed that, 
by these means of conveyance, ninity men with tneir officers 
would have reached Banaras; by the eighth, eighty-eight 
more ; and ^by tiie 12th, another d)atch of eight-eight. The 
bullock carriages, which afforded slbwer^eans of progression, 
but which cuuldjcarry larger numbers, might, it was (calculated, 
convey the toops onward at the rate of a hTiudrod ineii a day«^ 
So, on the 10th of June, Lord Canning was able to write^to 
Mr. Colvin, saying : “,Tho Ehi^peans are still sent up steadily 


* Mr. Cecil fieadotf to Lord GanTiing, May 26.— Ctirreipondence, 
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at the rate of a hundred and twenty men a day, and henoe- 
foiward they will not be stopped either at Banaras or A11&- 
h&bdd, but be passed on to Kdnhpur. My object is to place at 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s disposal a force with which he can leave 
his intrenchments at Kaiihpur, and show himself at Lakhnacfor 
elsewhere* He will betft know where when the time arrives. 
To %his end,*I ctlll upon you to give your aid by furthering by 
every means in your power the despatch southwards of a portion 
of the European force which has marched upon Dehli.” Jt had 
not yet dawned upon the Gbvemment that Dehli was not to be 
“ made short work of ” by the force that had come down from 
the North to attack it. And there were mariy others of large 
experience all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the ilrat assaults 
even of such an Englisli army as Anson was gathering up and 
equipping £or service. What that force was, and what its efforts, 
I have now to relate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAST DAYS OF GENERAL ANSON. 

Disquieted by reports of the uneasy nervous state of tfee regi- 
ments at Head-Quarters, but Jittlo apprehending 
the approach of any gigantic danger, General 
Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Quarters' 
Simlah, when, on the 12th of May, young Barnard '• ' 

rode in from Ambalah bearing a letter from his father. It 
informed the Commander-in-Chiof that a strange inco]ierent 
telegraphic message had been received at the latter place from 
Dehli. But it was plain that the Mirath Sif)ahis had revolted-. 
.An hour afterwards, another message was brought to Aiisoi), 
confirming the first tidings of revolt. • Confused though it was,, 
it indicated still more clearly than its predecessor, that the 
Native Cavalry prisoners at Mirath had escaped from gaol, that, 
the Sipahis thence had joined the Dehli mutineers, and that 
there had been at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

When this intelligence reached the Commander-in-Chii f, 
he did not at once take in its full significanco ; nor, indeed, 
did men of far greater Indian experience — the ITead-Quartei h 
S taff, by whom hp was surrounded — perceive the dire purport 


* The first te^pgram, as given in a lett(^ from Anson to Lord Canning, 
mnthus: “Wo must leave office. All th# bungalows are on fire — biiming 
down by the Sipiihis of Miraib. They came in this morning. Wo are oil*. 
Mr. O.Todd is dead, I think. He went oiit this morning, anil Jias not yet 
returned. We learnt fiiat nine Eiirop^nc are killed.” This was rcceiv 4 j(i 
at three P.ir. The second message,* received at jour, said : “ Gantonmciita iii 
a state of siege. Mvtineers from Mirath— 3rd Lighj^ Cavalry — fiiimbors not 
known— ^aid Ip be a hundred and fiftv men. Cut off communicaticAi ^li 
Mirath. Token possession of the Bridge of Boats. 54th Native Infomiy 
sent against them, but would not Several officers kilted and wounded. 
City in a state of considcftiblo excitcihont. Troops sent down, but nothing 
known yet Information will be forwarded.” 
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of it. But he discerned at once that something must he 
done. Ho saw that the city of Dehli and the lives of all 
the Europeans were at the mercy of the insurgents, and 
that it was incumhont upon him to send down all the white 
troops that could be despatched fro/n the Hills, to succour 
our imperilled people, if the dames of rebellion should spread. 
So fie sent ^n Aide-de-camp to Kasaoli, on that day, with 
orders for the 75 th Foot to marcii to Ambulah;* and, at the 
eamo time, the Company’s European regiments at Dagshai 
and Sabathu were directed ^o hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice. But he did not put himself in 
motion. He wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not favourable 
he should “at once proceed down to Ambalah.” „Ho had 
scarcely despatched this letter, when a third telegraphic 
message wnis received, from which he Icamt more distinctly 
what had happened at Mirath on the preceding Sunday. Next 
morning, ho wrote again to Lord Canning, still saying that his 
* own movements would depend upon the infqr- 

^ ay 13. mation he received. But he was beginning to 
discern more clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he 
^ordered the two Fusilier j’egiinents to move down to Ambalah, f 
and the Sirmur battalion | to proceed from Dehra to Mirath. 
From the first he appears to have perceived clearly that the 
most pressing danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at Dehli, with its 
rich supplies of arms and oi^nanco stores, and implements of 
all kinds, must already be in possession of the mutineers, and 
he lost no time in taking measures to secure our other great 
military store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “ I have sent express,” ho wrote ‘to Lord Canning 
on the 13th, “to desire that the Fort at Firuzpfir may be 
secured by the 61st Foot, f nd the Fort at Oovindgarh by the 
Blst. Two companies of the 8th from Jalandhar to Philfir.” 
The imp<)]rtance of securii^ the latter place could scarcely, 

^ j « 

* Captain Barnard had, «n his way to Simlah, warned the 75th to be 
ready iu march on the arrival of orders from Head-Quarters. 

f Mitjor G. O. Jacob, of the let European Regiment, who haopened to be at 
Simlah, rode lomn to Dagshai daring 1|[ie nighty and warned the regiment 
early in tlie morning. It ^ 

I A corps* of brave and faithfiil Gurkahs, whose good services will be ^ 
hereaflor detailed. * • ' 
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indeed^ be over-estimated.* How it was accomplished by the 
authorities of the Panjab will hereafter be told. In this "place 
it' need only be Acorded that thence was it that the siege-train 
was to be drawn which was to open the way for our re-entrance 
into Dehli, or to perform* any other service that circumstances 
might demand from it in the operatioi/S to be now undertaken. 
An Artillery officer was despatched thither with tail speed to 
make the necessary arrangements ; f and the Gurkah Bcgiment, 
known as the Nasirf Battalion, and then believed to bo loyal to 
the core, was ordered down from Jfiftogh, near Simlah, to form, 
with a detachment of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, an escort for 
the train from Philur to Ambalah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have done f^ut as 
it was anjmportant, though ah obvious movement, and tended 
much to our subsequent success, it should be held in remem- 
brance by all who say that in this conjuncture Ansop did less.i^ 

Before the day was spent, the Commandor-in-Chiof had made 
up his mind that he must quit Simlah. “ I am 
just off for AmbAlah,” he wrote to Lord Canning, Fireunovp- 
at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. ... menta of 

This is a most disastrous business,” he added, 

** and it is not possible to see what will be the result. They 
say the King of Dehli is at the bottom of it. I doubt it ; but^ 
I have no doubt that he has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and is assisting the insurgents. ... If the mutineers, 
having possession of the city, make their stand behind the 
walls, we shall want a good force and artillery. This must be 
collected at Eamal, as it would not be wise, 1 think, to divide 

• Mr. Cave-Brownesays; “A repork did float about the Pan jab, the truth 
of which we have never heard denied, that one member of the StatF su^geated 
that all European troops should concentrate f»ii Pliiliir, and, taking boat down 
the Batluj, make Tor England as fast as postyblc ; nnuther, however — one who, 
alas I fell among the earliest victims of tno rebellion — suggested that tlie 
Phillis Fort, wim its large magazine, might be made available for a very 
different purpose. Hence the idea of a siige-train.” This lasWas Colonel 
Chester, Adjutant-General of the Army. * % v 

t Captain Worthington, who wa^on Biok-leava,,nt Simlah at the time. 

X The author of fhe ** History of tlio Siege of Dehli,*' says : ** On the 16th 
Sir John Lavflrence telegraphed to Jalandhar to secure the Fbrt of PhUttr. 
Two marches to the south, and c^mandiiig the bridge Qver the Satm, it 
contained the^ only miagazgie that ^tld now furnish us with a siege-train,** 
fto., Ac. But it is clear that Genenu Anson had sent instruetions to this 
effect thiM days before^ x • 
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the force we shall have and send part from Mfrath on the 
opposite side of the river. But I hope Uf hear something which 
wul enable me to decide what is best to be ddhe when 1 get to 
Ambalah.” 

He reached that place on the mornidg of the 15th, and maflby 
^ sinister reports met him there. It was plain that 
• ^ • the Native regiments in the Panjab were in a 

state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, therefore, that he 
could not expect immediate assistance from that province. 
“We are terribly short cC artillery ammunition,” he wrote. 
“The two companies of Eeserve Artillery I asked for from 
Labor and Lodidmi cannot, of course, now be given, and we 
have jib means of using the siege-train. All the European 
troops within reach will be here on the 17th, If we move upon 
Dehli, I think it must be from Eamal. It is extraordinary 
howdittle jve know of what is going on in other parts of the 
country — nothing whatever from Agra, Kanhpiir, Oudh, &e.” 
On the following day, he wrote again to Lord Canning, saying : 
“ I hstve been doing my best to organise the Force here, ready 
a move ; but tents and carriages are not ready, and they 
are indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, which 
we are expecting from Fjj^ildr. I hope we shall be in a state to 
•move shortly, if required. But we have no heavy guns for 
Dehli, if we are to attack the mutineers there. We must not 
fritter away or sacrifice the Europeans we have, unless for 
some great necessity.” 

Many troubles and perplexities then beset him. It has been 
already shown that the Native regiments at Am- 
bSa^Re i ^ fitdAo of Smouldering mutiny, kept 

' oi^ly from bursting into a blaze by the contiguity 
of European troops.* The incendiary work, 
which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the |General of Division,* had by ^ this 
time explained itself. It was clear that the Sipahis were ripe 
for revolt. With the sti^ng European force now gathered 
Ambdlah, Anson rn^ht have reduced them to impotence in 
an hour. , To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
npthyig was clearer than that the true polfcy, in that con- 
juncture, was to disarm the Native regiments ‘at AmbAlah 
Wore advancing upon Dehli ; aiA he impressed this necessity 


* Antes book ifi., chapter v.* 
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won Anson by telegraph and by post from Rawalpindi, but the 
Uommander-in-Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It 
seemed to be ail’easy escape out of some difficulties which beset 
his position at Ambalah. He had the wolf by the ears. He 
canid not with safety darry the regiments with him, and he 
could not leave them behind. But he was met with repion- 
stxances from officers on the spot, who prdtestfed that some 
pledges had been given to tlie Sipahis which could not honour- 
ably be broken, though in truth the Sip&his themselves had 
practically violated the compact, ai9cl there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against themselves. 
It was, however, resolved to appeal only to their goodjSeelings, 
and so they were left with ^rms in thoir liands to use them 
on a future day foully against us in return for our for- 
bearance.*!' 

Another source of anxiety was this. Before tho week had 
passed, news came to Ambalah that the Gurkahs 
of the Nasiri Battalion, from no sympathy with Matinyofthe 
the regular army, but from some personal causes ^ttLion. 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when 
their services were wanted, had refused to march to Phildr, had 


♦ See Panjab Report of May 25, 1858 : “ The Chief Commissioner con- 
ceived that the first step was to disarm tiicsc regiments whom it was equally 
dangerous either to leave ut Ambdlali or to take to Dchli. This course the 
Chief Commissioner lost no time in urging, but when the Commander-in- 
Ohief took the matter in hand, the local military authorities pointed out that 
they had pledged theiusolves not to disarm the Sipdhis. It was in vain urged 
per contra that the compact had been no sooner made than it was broken by 
the Sipdhis themselves. There was not, indeed, the shadow of a reasonable 
hope that these men would prove faitlifiil.*' 
t It should not bo^mitted altogethir from the narrative that on the 19th 
the Commander-in-Chief issued another address to the Native Army, in the 
shape of a General Order, in which, after adverting to the general uneasiness 
of the Sipdhis anti to his former efforts to ajay it, he said : *' His Excellency 
has determined that the new rifle cartridge, and every new cartridge, shall 
bo discontinued, and that in future balled ammunition shall l)e made up by 
each regiment for its own use by a propor establishment cntertaificd for tl}is 
purpose. ' The Commander-in-ChiejT solemnly ifisurcs tho Army tliat iio 
mterference with their castes or religions was*\^r contemplate, and as 
solemnly he plcdges^s word and honour tliat nonc^’shall ever J)e exercised. 
He announces this to tho Native Army in tiio full confideneo that all %i]l 
now perform their duty free from a^iety and care, and be prepared to stand 
tend shed tho last drop ol their mo(|l, as they have formerly jione, by the 
side of the British troops, and in defence of the country.” Such words in 
season might be good, but tbe seasonliad long since passM. 
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plundered the Commander-in-Oliief s baggage, and threatened 
to attack Simlah. Then there came a great cry of 
terror from the pleasant places 'vfhich Anson nad 
just quitted, and in which, only a few days before, 
the voice of joy and gladness had beeA resonant in a hundred 
happy homes. It was \ho season when our English ladies, 
some with their ^husbands, some without them, were escaping 
from the hot winds of the Northern Provinces and disporting 
themselves, in all the flush of renovated health and strength 
and new-bom elasticity, ufider the cheering influence of the 
mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayas, It might 
well l^ve been regarded, in the first instance, as a happy 
cfrcumstanco that so many of (jpr countrywomen were away 
from the military cantonments, in which mutiny and murder 
had so hideously displayed themselves ; but when it was known 
that ^hese joyous playgrounds wore being stripped of their 
defences, and that if danger wore to threaten the homes of our 
people there would be nothing but God’s mercy to protect 
them/a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, which needed 
but little to aggi-avato it into a great panic. When, there- 
fore, tidings came that the Nasiri Battalion, at a distance of 
^some three or four miles# from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, 
*there was general consternation. It was rumoured that the 
officers and their families at Jatogh had been murdered, and 
that the Gurkahs were marching on Simlah intent on slaughter 
and spoliation. Then, for the greater part of two long days, 
many tasted the bitterness of death. The agony of terror swept 
our English families out of their holiday-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction; and iii wild confusion men, 
women, and children streamed down towards the plains, or 
huddled together at the poiflt esteemed to be best capable 
of defence.* Never, at any time or in any place, have the 
consummate gallantry of ]|nglishmen and the helL'oic endurance, 
of Englishwomen been more nobly — ^more beautifully — mani- 
fested thqp in the great conflict for supremacy of which I am 
writing. But the inqjidentS of those two days on the Hills are 
not to be^ regarded national pride. The strong instinct 

< i • 

• 

* This was the Bank. See Cave-Bro|pie’8 Panjdb and Dehli in 1857,” 
which contains an animated account/of the tw« days* panic on the Hills. , 
The writer sftys that at the Bank were ooiigregated some lour hundred of our 
Christian people, ** of whom above a hiftidrtd were able-bodied meUr ’ 
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of self-preBervatioii was dominant over all. Men forgot their 
xnanho(^ in what seemed to bo a struggle for life ;* and it is 
not strange, thel^efore, that delicate ladies with little children 
clinging to them, should have abandoned themselves uncon- 
tit^lledly to their fears. • 

But the panic was a groundless pan$c. The Nasiri Battalion, 
though grossly insubord^inate, was not intentnon the murdsr of 
our people. The Giirkahs tikd grievances, real or supposed, to 
be redressed, and when certain concessions had been made to 
them, they returned to their allegknce, and afterwards became 
good soldiers.^ And not without some feeling of shame our 
|)eoplo wont back to their deserted homes and found everything 

C 'l as it had been left. Those, whose excited imagtnatioxis 
seeuvblazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling-places to see with their fleshly eyes the unfinished 
letter on the desk and the embroidery on the wo^k-tabjbe un- 
disturbed by marauding hands. Even the trinkets of the ladies 
were as if they had never been out of the safest custody. But 
confidence, which is ever ** a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down ; and it was long before our 
English families at the hill-stations recovered the serenity they 
had lost. Every ofiicer fit for service was called to join his 
regiment, and the European soldiery were too much needed in 
the field to allow any force to be left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the slopes of the 
great hills.:|: 

The Commander-in-Chief had, indeed, other things to consider 
than these social alarms. The defection of the 
Nasiri Battalion was a source of perplexity upon 
other grounds, as it was hard to say how the ® Twin!®^ 
siege-train could' be escorted uifely to Ambalah. 

It was of the highest importance, at this time, that the European 
: 

* Mr. Cave-Browne describes “ladies toiling aloug'^on foot, vainly trying 
to persuade, entreat, threaten the bearers do hurry on with th(i\r jahpdm^ on 
wbidh were their helpless children, while mcn^vere outbidding each other, 
and outbidding ladies, to secure bearers for thc'r baggage/* 
t It is said that one of their principal causblr'Of complaint was the fact 
that they ha^been ordered to march down to the plains, and that no uix^dgc- 
ments had been made for the protection of their families in their absence. 
They were also in arrear%of pay. \ 

X Mr. Oave-Brown relates that os the Gommander-in-Chief »was riding out 
of Siinlah, S&. Mayni^the GhaplaM, informed him that the station was in 
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troops should be exposed as little as possible to the blazing 
heats of the summer sun. It was the sultriest season of the 
year, and cholera was already threatening ^ur camp. The 
regiment of hardy Gurkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work ; and now tlifeir 
services were lost to us ft)r awhile. There was nothing, there- 
fore^ left but a resort to Iliudustdni troops of doubtful fidelity, 
or to a contingent force supplied? by a friendly Native chief. 
Meanwhile there was great activity in the Magazine of Philur. 
Day and night our troops, under Lieutenant Griffith, Commissary 
of Ordnance, toiled on incessantly to prejDare the siege-train 
and to supply ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. 
A day^.'iven an hour, lost, might have been fatal ; for the 
Satlaj was rising, and the bridg# of boats, by which ^he train 
was to cross tlio river, might have been swept away before our 
prepegrations were complete. 

But there were worse perplexities even than these. The 
elaborate organisation of the army which Anson 
commanded was found to be a burden and an 
encumbrance. The Chiefs of all the Staff-Depart- 
ments of the Army were at his elbow. They were necessarily . 
men of largo experience, selected for their approved ability and 
extensive knowledge ; and it was right that he should consult 
them. But Departments are ever slow to move — ever en- 
cumbered with a sense of rcsi)onsibility, which presses upon 
them with the destructive force of paralysis. These Indian 
Military Departments were the best possible Departments in 
time of peace. They had immense masses of correspondence 
written up and endorsed with the most praiseworthy punctujdity 
and precision. They were always prepared with a precedent; 
always ready to check an irregularity, and to* chastise an over- 
zealous public servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
Koutine. It was, indeed, ^eir especial functioii to suppress 
what they regarded as the Superfluous activities of individu^ 
men ; and individual men (ever did great things until they 
got fairly ,t)ut of the mach tf)f the Departments. They were 
nothinally War Depart^nts. There would have been no need 


greaf danger iron the number of budnmshes ” in the Bazaars, and asked 
that some Europeans miglit be sent uplbrits prot^tion. The Ghsnoral said 
that he could, not spare any. ** What, then, are me ladies to do ? ’* asked 
the Chaplain. ** The best they can,*’ wa9 the answer.^ 
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of such Dep&tmentB if war had been abolished from off the face 
of the land. But it was the speciality of those War Departments 
that they were tiever prepared for war. Surrounded as we 
were, within and without, with hostile populations, cind living 
in«a chronic state of daifger from a multiplicity of cansete, we 
yet were fully prepared for almost anj^thing in the world but 
fighting. Without long delay we could pRico burschxs' in 
neither a defensive nor an oflSnsive attitude. We could “stand 
fast ” as well as any nation in the world, but there was never 
any facility of moving. As soon && ever there came a neces- 
sity for action, it was found that action was impossible. Tho 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Commjssary- 
General, the Chief of the Army Medical Department, cmch had 
his own gpeeial reason to give why the “thing” was “im- 
possible.” No ammunition — no carriages — ^no hospital stores — 
no doolies for the sick and wounded. Each head o& a DG{)art- 
m^nt, indeed, had his own particular protest to fling in tho face 
of tho Comuiander-in-Ghief. Nunquam paratus was his motto. 
It wah the custom of Departments. It was the rule df tha 
Service. No one was at all ashamed of it. It had come down 
by official inheritance from one to the other, and tho Chief of 
the Department merely walked in tl^e pleasant paths which, 
years before, as a Deputy Assistant, he had trodden under some 
defunct Chief of pious memory. In a word, it was the system. 
Every how and then some seer like Henry Lawrence rose up 
to protest against it. And when, in the plain language of 
common sense, tho truth was laid bare to the public, some cried, 
How true ! ” but the many smiled incredulously, and denounced 
tho writer as an alarmist. And so General Anson, having 
found things in that normal state of unproparedness in which 
Hs predecessors h&d delighted, had followed in their footsteps, 
nothing doubting, until suddenly brought face to face with a 
dire necessity, ja.o found that every thwg was in its wu-ong place. 
The storm-signals were up, but the Ine-boat was in the church- 
steeple, and no one could hud tho keys of tho churcli.* ** 


* On the 18th of* May General Barnard TTrote'^om Ambalah, saving;: 

** And now that^they {the European regiments] are oollccted, \Vithout tdnts, 
without ammunition, the men have not twenty rounds apie,cc. Two troops 
of Horae Artillery, twelve guns, nu| no reserve ammunition, and their 
"waggons at Lodian^sev^ days’ on! Commissariat without sufficient 
transport &t hand, This^is the boasted Indian Army, and this is the force 
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It was not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it Vould not be 
prudent, with the means then at his disposal, to risk ^^an 
enterprise on Dehli.” “It becomes noW matter for yomfr> 
consideration,” he wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, 

“ whether it would be prudent to risb the small European fcvxse 
wo have here in an eirterprise on Dehli. I think not. It is 
wli^lly, in my opinion, insufficient for the purpose. I’ho walls 
could, of course, be battered d(twn with heavy guns. The 
entrance might be opened, and little resistance oil'ercd. But 
so few men in a great cit^, with such narrow streets, and an 
immense armed population, who know every turn and comer 
of them, Would, it appears to me, be in a very dangerous 
positidf/j and if six or seven hundred were disabled, what 
would remain? Could wo hoRl it with the who^p country 
around against us? Gould we either stay in or out of it? 
My own \iew of the state' of things now is, that by carefully 
collecting our resources, having got rid of the bad materials 
which we cannot trust, and having supplied their places with 
(jthoA of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direction 
wo might please. Your telegraphic message informiog me of 
the measures which you have taken to raise fresh troops confirms 
'me in this opinion. I must add, also, that this is now the 
opinion of all hero whom I have consulted upon it — ^the Major- 
General and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster* 
General, and Commissary -General. The latter has, however, 
offered a positive impediment to it, in the impossibility of 
providing what would be necessary for such an advance under 
from sixteen to twenty days. I thought it could have been 
done in less ; but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is very little morei than forty-eight hours since I 
came here, and every turn produces something which may 
alter a previous opinion.” * • 


with whickthe civilians wouldtfiave us go to Dehli.”— Compare also letter 
c]^iotcd in the text, page 128. • 

* The views of GeneriuAiison at this time are thus stated in an unpub- 
lished me&oir by GolQpeS^aiird Smith, from which other quotations win be 
** It is generally understood that the course which recommended itself 
most to his mind was one strongly opposed to the popular instinot at the 
moment. Reco^ising, as all conYeT|aift with militaiy affairs could not &il 
lo do, that strategically considered thi position ct a weak force at Dehli inustr 
if not Utterly falser yet of extreme danger, he is believed to have advocated 
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*But these doubts wore but of brief duration. Let Adjutanta- 
Qen^ral, and Quartermasters-Goneral, and Com- 
missarieS'GeneraP suggest what difficulties they Oorrespondenc 
might, there were other powers, to North and 
South, in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, 
was an offence and an abomination.* liord Canning, fmm 
Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the*Pa5jeib, flashed 
to the Head-Quarters of the Xrmy emphatic messages, urging 
Anson to move on Dehli, with such force as ho could gather ; 
and followed up their eager telegranft with letters scarcely less 
eager. The Governor-General, to whom Anson had not com- 
municated the views which he had expressed in the p^i^eding^ 
letter to the Chief Comrnissioi^pr of the Panjab, was owjoyed 
by the thought that there was so much activity at Head- 
Quarters. Encouraged by the earlier letters of the Military 
Chief, and still more by a message ho had received •from^Mr. 
Colvin, at Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that he learnt the good news “ with intense pleasure.” “ Jor,” 
he added, 1 doubted whether you would be able to collect so 
strong a body of troops in the time. 1 cannot doubt that it 
will now prove amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you 
for enabling mo to feel confident on this point. An unsuccessful « 
demonstration against Dehli, or even any appearance of delay 
in proceeding to act, when once our force is on the spot, would 
have a most injurious effect — 1 mean in Bengal generally. 
Every station and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and 
anything in the nature of a check would give confidence to the 
disaffee^ regiments, which might lead to something worse 
than the horrors of Dehli. Allahabad, Bandras, Oudh (except 
Lakhnao, which I believe to be safe), and a host of places 
of less importance ^vhere Native troops are alone, will continue 
to be a source of much anxiety until Dehli is disposed of. It is 
for this that I have telegraphed to yau to make as short work 
as possible of the rebels, who have cooped themselves up there, 
and whom you cannot crush too remorselessly. 1 should rejoice 

1 ^ & 

the withdrawal of the small and isolAted detochmo^^ta on the Dudh, and the 
oonol9utration of the whole available British force between the Sc^tlaj and^tt 
dbinnah, there toiawait the arrival of reinforcements by the line or the Inws, 
and, while permitting the fire of revdt to bum as fiercely asdt might within 
the limits indicated, to chec]^ its spr%dibeyond them on the northward, and 
tdtimately to procewl to quench it witn means that would makb the issue 
oertaim**-^fi|m5lw/«cd M^noir hy ChUMel BaM Smith* MS, 
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to hear that there had been no holding our men,' and that the 
vengeance had been terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing^ his gratitude tO' 
Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer the 
Jo^ scene of action, and in closer communication mth 
Lawrence.^ ” the Comi^ander-in-Chief, knowing better what 
o , w^e the prevailing counsels at Head-Quarters, 

was urgent in his remonstrances agmnst delay. He knew the 
temper of the people well ; and nothing was clearer to the eye 
of his experience than l^at, in the conjuncture which had 
arisen, it was necessary above all things to maintain an appear- 
ance of successful activity. Any semblance of paralysis at such 
^ time, must, he knew, be fatal to us. At such periods the 
Natives of India wait and watcliw It is in conformity with the 
genius of a people, equally timid and superstitiJas, to be 
worshippers of success. John Lawrence knew well that if at 
any'timtf the English in India should betray symptoms of 
irresolution in the face of danger, thousands and tens 'of 
thousands, believing that the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and then rise against their masters. 
But wo had reached an epoch in the History of our great Inian 
Empire at which the impression of our coming fall was stronger 
. than it had ever been b^ore, and there were those who, on the 
first sign of weakness in our camp, would have pointed 
exultingly to the beginning of the end. It was not a time, 
indeed,^ to calculate military means and resources, or to regard 
strategical principles in the conduct of our armies ; but simply 
to move and strike — to mpvo somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous action that 
the counsels of John Lawrence ever pointed — not to any par- 
ticular line of procedure to bp dictated to the Military Chief. 
“I do not myself,” he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May) 
“ think that the country anywhere is against ut— certainly not 
from here to within a feif miles of Dehli. I served for nearly 
thirteen years in Dehli, and know the people well. My belief 
is, that vrith good manag^ent on the part of the Civil office, 
it would open its gatA on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to concejyethat the mutineers can hold and defend 
it* ^Still,«I admit that on military principles, in the present 
state of affaipB, it may not be e^^edient to advance on Dehli ; 
certainly not until the Mfrath force is psepared to act, which it^. 
can only* be when set free. Qnoe relieve Mfrath, and give 
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oonfidencevto the country, no difficulty regarding carriage can 
occur. By good arrangements the owners will come forward, 
but in any cas^it can be collected. Fi'om Mfrath you will bo 
able to form a sound judgment on the course to bo followed. 
If the country lower dpwn be disturbed, and the Sipahis have 
Mutinied, I conceive it would a paramount duty to march that 
way, relieve each place, and disarm or destroy the muti|^cers. 
If, on the other hand, alUwere safe, it would *^o a question 
whether you should consolidate your resources there, or march 
on Dehli. I think it must be allowed that our European 
troops are not placed at this or that station simply to hold it, 
but to be ready to move wherever thfey may be required. 
Salubrious and centrical points for their location wer^iselected ; 
but so long as we maintain «ur prestige and keep t^ country 
quiet, it cannot signify how many cantonments we abandon. 
But this we cannot do, if wo allow two or three Native corps to 
checkmate large bodies of Europeans. It will then be^ mere 
question of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the Native 
troops must destroy us. We are. doing all we can to strqpgthen 
ourselves, and to reinforce you, cither by direct or indirect 
means.* But can your Excellency suppose for one moment 
that the Irregular troops will remain staunch, if they see our 
European soldiers cooped up in l^eir cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency remarks 
that we must carefully collect our resources ; but what are 
these resources, but our European soldiers, our guns, and our 
materiel : these are all ready at hand, and only require to be 
handled wisely and vigorously to produce great results. We 
have money also, and the control of the country. But if dis- 
affection spread, insurrection will follow, and we shall then 
neither be able to collect the^revenue, nor procure supplies.” 
“Pray,” he continued, “only reflect on the whole history of 
India. Where have we failed, when we acted vigorously? 
Where have* we succeeded, whenaguided by timid counsels? 
Olive, mth twelve hundred, fought^t Plassey in opposition to 
the advice of his leading officers, ^at forty thousaad men, and 
conquered Bengal. Monson retreated^rom the Chambal, %nd 
before he gaine|l Agra, his army was disoi^nised and partially 
annihilateq. Look at the Kabul catastrophe. It^might^jCave 


* This is to be [undeAtood as r^erring to the measure^ taken in the 
Pacjdb. f 

• I 2 
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been averted by resolute and bold actiou. The Irlegulars of 
the Army, the Kizlbdshis, in short oiir friends, of whom we 
had many, only left us when they found we w®re not true, to 
ourselves. How can it be supposed that strangers and m^- 
cenarios will sacrifice everything for up ? There is a point up 
to which they will stands by us, for they know that we* have 
always been« eventually successful, and that we are good 
masters; but go beyond this point, rand every man will lo^ to 
his immediate benefit, his present safety. The Fanjab Irregu- 
lars are marching down iiv the highest spirits, proud to be 
trusted, and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops — ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with the Europeans. 
Bnt if, or, their arrival, they find the Europeans behind breast- 
works, they will begin to think th.at the game is up. Recollect 
that all this time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutiiyaers are writing to, and visiting, every cantonment. . . . 
1 cannot bomprehend what the Ooinmissariat can moan by 
requiring from sixteen to twenty days to procure provisions. I 
am persuaded that all you can require to take with you must be 
procurable in two or three. We have had an oxtraordinaiy 
good harvest, and supplies must be abundant between Ambdlan 
and Mirath. The greater portion of the country is well culti- 
wated. We are sending 6ur troops in every direction without 
difficulty, through tracts which are comparatively desert. Our 
true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Patiald, and Rajah of 
Jhind, and the country generally, lor they have shown evidence 
of being on our side, but utterly to distrust the regular Sip&his. 
I would spare no expense to carry every European soldier — at 
any rate, to carry every other one. By alternately marching 
and riding, their strength and spirits will be maintained. We 
are pushing^ on the Guides, the 4th Sikhs, the Ist and 4th 
Fanjab regiments of Infantry, from different parts of the 
Fanjab, in this way. If there is an officer in the^anjab whom 
your Excellency would wjph to have at your side, pray don’t 
hesitate to apply for him.^ There is a young officer now at 
Head-Quafters, who, thou^ young in years, has seen mu^ 
service, and proved hfijseli an ejtcellent soldier. I allude to 
Captain B^orman, o^the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Caii]^bell hRad the highest opinion of his judgmentb; and when 
he left Feshdwar it was considere4>a public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and obgency o£ this no doubt can be 
entertained. It was the right language for the orisis— rough, 
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ready, and straight to the point. The great Pan jab Commissioner, 
with his loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient to 
strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allowances or to weigh 
nipe phrases of courteous discourse. But, in what he wrote, ho 
intended to convey no reproaches to the Military Chief. It was 
simply the irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, •impatient of 
departmental dallyings and* regulation restraints, and in its 
own utter freedom from all fear of responsibility not quite 
tolerant of the weakness of those ivho, held back by a fear of 
failure, shrink from encountering heroic risks. It was not that 
he mistrusted the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the 
cumbrous machinery of the Head-Quarters Departmei^, which 
never hs^ been found ripe fbr sudden action — never had im- 
provised an expedition or precipitated an enterprise, ever since 
Departments were created — though, in truth, he could not see 
t^t in the machineiy itself there was anything to tthfirtt for 
prompt action. “ I should greatly regret,’* he wrote two days 
afterwards, “if any message or letter of mine should annoy you. 
I have written warmly and strongly in favour of an advance, 
because 1 felt assured that such was the true policy. However 
■ much we may be taken by surprise, our military organisation 
admits of prompt action. The country is almost sure to be* 
with us, if it were only that we save them from trouble ; and 
this will more especially be the case in an affair like the pre- 
sent, when we have really to contend only with our own trot)ps, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The Com- 
missariat, in such a case, is ever the chief stumbling-block ; 
and the impediments thrown up are those of which military 
men take the most, and civilians the least account. Anson was 
tqld at Ambdlah that they were insuperable. But John 
Lawrence, at Bawalpindi, could not recognise the force of the 
obstructive a^ument. “I cannot comprehend,” ho wrote to 
Anson, “why Colonel Thomson reqikres so much supplies. To 
carry so much food with the troops ra to encumber the column 
and waste our money. To guard/against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should be.taken, but no more. JMy bclieris, 
that ten thousand troops might march all oyer the North-West, 
and, provided they paid for what they required, no diiiicull!y*in 
obtaining supplies would be*«)xperieuced.” It is plain, too, that 
at this time the Dehli^ifidculty^was, in the Panjdb, l\eld to be a 
light one, for Lawrence added : “ I still think that no real 
resistance at Dehli will be attempted ; but, of course, we must 
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first get the Mirath force in order, and, in moving against Dehli, 
go prepared to fight. My impression is, that, #n the approach 
of our troops, the mutineers either disperse, or the people 
of the city rise and open their gates.” * • • 

Whether General Anscm over recognised the fact that the 
• conjuncture was one in which all rules of warfare 

S“h must bow their necks "to stern political necessity, 

Oover^rat is i^ot very apparent ; but if he still maintains 
his opinions asfa soldier, he knew well that it was 
his duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the supreme 
Civil power ; and when he received an emphatic enunciation of 
the viewft.of the Governor-General, he prepared to march down 
upon Dehli. “ I regret,” he wrotePto the Governor-General on 
the 23rd of May, ** that it has not been possible to move Sooner 
upon Dehli. The force is so small that it must not be frittered 
away. ' Yo\i say in your telegraphic message that Dehli must 
be recovered, ^but [the operations] to be undertaken by a 
strong ^British force.’ There is not this in the country. We 
have collected all within reach. I venture to say that not an 
hour has been lost, and that the movement of the troops from 
Ambalah will have been accomplished in a space of time which 
was not considered possiblS on my arrival here.” And he con- 
cluded his letter by saying : “ I should be glad to know whether 
you consider the Force with which I propose to attack Dehli 
sufficient — and, namely, ‘ a strong British Force.’ ” 

■ He had by this time clearly calculated his available 
strength for the great enterprise before him — and it was this, as 
detailed in a letter which he wrote to General ITewitt at Mirath : 
“The force from Ambalah consists of the 9th Lancers, one 
squadron of the 4th Lancers, Her Majesty’s 75th Foot, 1st Euro- 
pean Regiment, 2nd European Regiment, 60th Native Infantry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery. They are formed ipto two small 
brigades. Brigadier Haliffiw commands the first. . . . Brigadier 
Jones thesecond brigade. Four comxmnies of the 1st Fusiliers, one 
squadron oMth Lancers^ siW(f,guns, Horse Artillery, were moved 

s 

* In a previous IcttcBr^May 21) Lawrence bad writtdki: ‘*At Dehli the 
SipSlriS have iflurdcred their officers and taken our guns, but even there they 
did not stand. Nq number of them can fqpo a moderate body of Europeans 
fairly handled- Of late years, even w^icn fighting under our own banners 
in a good cause, with European officers at their head, and English comrades 
. at their side, they have seldom done aftything ; as mutineers Ihey cannot 
flghf— they will buxo, destroy, and massacre, but not flgbt.” 
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to Eam&l on the and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 
of the Ist Fusiliers followed on the 2lBt. Her Majesty’s 75th 
Foot and 60th Regiment of Native Infantry marched on the 
22nd. One squadron 9 th Lancers and four guns will march on 
th6 24ih or 25th. The ^bove will be at Eamdl on the 28th. 
The 2nd Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd bilgade of Horse Artillery 
wiU probably follow on the 2j6th. The whole "will*be at Katnal 
on the 30th. I propose then to advance with the column 
towards Dehli on we 1st, and be opposite to Baghpat on the 5th. 
At this place I should wish to b# joined by the force from 
Mirath. To reach it four days may be calculated on.” “A 
small siege-train,” he added, has left Lodidna, and is expected 
here on the 25th. It will reqjiire eleven days to getiKo Dehli. 
It niiw jein us at Baghpat on or about the 6th, the day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force. I depend on 
your supplying at least one hundred and twenty ATjjllqjgrmen 
tor work it. You will bring, besides, according to statement 
received, two squadrons of Carabineers, a wing of the 60th 
Bides, one light held battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, and 
any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course the non-com- 
missioned European officers belonging to them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this froia Ambdlah, Lord Canning 
was telegraphing a message to him, through the Lieutenant-^ 
Oovemor of Agra, announcing the reinforcements which were 
expected at Calcutta, and adding that everything depended 
*‘upon disposing speedily of Dehli, and making a terrible 
example. No amount of severity can be too great. I will sup- 
port you in any degree of it.” There was nothing uncertain 
in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor-General, in 
his eagerness to strike a sudden and a heavy blow at the enemy, 
very much underrated the milit^y difficulties with which Anson 
was called upon to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile 
execution of Iho impossible ; for, on the Slst of May, he tele- 
graphed again to the Commander-l^-Chief, saying: “I have 
heard to-day that you do not expe§t>to be before Dehli till the 
9th (June). In the mean time Eanhpurl^d Lakhnao are seve^^ly 
pressed, and the country betiteen Dehli and Ednhpiir.is passing 
into the hands olt the rebels. It is of the utmost importance to 
prevent this, and to relieve Ednhp^r. But rapid action wiK do 
it. Your force of Artillery ffUl enable you to dhpose of Dehli 
with certainty. I tnerefore oeg that you will detach one 
European Infantry* regiment* and a small force of European 
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Cavalry to the ^outh of Dchli, without keeping them for opera- 
tions there, so that Aligarh may be recovered and E4nhptir 
relieved immediately. It is impossible to overrate the import- 
ance of showing European troops between Dehli and Kanhpiir, 
Lakhnao and AUahabad, depend upon it.” • 

It is easy to conceivecwliat would have been the perplexity 
in General Amsou’s mdnd, if he had received these instructions. 
The recovery of Dehli seemed to* bo an enterprise beyond the 
reach of the slender means at his disposal ; but ho was expected 
also to operate in the countiy l)cyond, and in the straits of his 
weakness to display strength on an extensive field of action. 
The Army was already on its way to Dehli. For whilst the 
MilitaryvDepartments were protesting their inability to move 
the Army, the Civilians at Ambalah — officially the « Commis- 
sioner of the Cis-Satlaj States, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district, individually Mr. George Barnes and Mr. Douglas 
Forsylti—^vcre putting forth their strength, moving all the 
agents beneath them, and employing the influence which their 
]30sitiMi had given them among the people to accomplish 
promptly and effectually the great object now to bo attained. 
It little mattered if, at such a time, the ordinary Civil business 
were temporarily suspended. It behoved, at such a moment, 
every man to bo more or less a soldier. So the Civil officers, 
not only at Ambulah, but all around it, in the important 
country between the Jamnah and the Satlaj, wont to work right 
"manfully in aid of the military authorities; collected carts, 
collected cattle, collected coolies, and brought together and 
stored in Ambalah largo supplies of grain for the army.* And 
^ this, too, in the face of difficulties and impediments 

^ ' which would have dismayed and obstructed less 
earnest workmen; for ever, after the fashion of their kind. 
Natives of all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 


*. Mr. Bomes, in liis offic*iid /ix)rt, has recorded that, ** As soon as it was 
seen by the Coranuinder-iii-Glij fr that un onward movement should be made, 
n sudden difliculty arose in t^^j wlnt of carriages. The Deputy Gommissazy- 
Goi:t^ral having officially deCured his inability to meet the wants of the army, 
the Civil Authorities were called upon tef supply the demand. At Amb&lah 
there has over been a difficulty to furnish cattle of any kind, the carts being 
of k^ry infdtior description ; liowevcr, such as they were, they had to be 
pressed into service, and in the course of ^ week, after the utmost exertions^ 
iive hundred, carts, two thousand cameV9,aud two thousand coolioswere madd 
over to the Commissariat Depaitmeut; thirty thousand inaunda of grain were 
likewise collected and stored for tho Artby in the toyn of Ambdlah.” " 
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of events ; from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk alike from 
tendering assistance to those whose power might be swept away 
in a day. ^ 

There were other important services, which at this time the 
Civil officers rendered to their country; doing, 
indeed, that without which all else T^ould have s£ii cwSL 
been in vain. In the country between the Jamnah * 
and the Satlaj were the great ^chiefs of what were known as the 

Itetected Sikh States.” These states, at the commencement 
of the century, wo had rescued by \)ur interference from the 
grasp of Banjit Singh, and ever since the time when the Bajah 
of FafiAla placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that ^11 he possessed was at th^ service* 
of the British Government, those chiefs, secure in the possession 
of their rights, had been true to the English alliance. They 
had survived the ruin of the old Sikh Empire, and werig^gKateful 
to JUS for the protection which we had afforded and the inde- 
pendence which we had preserved. There are seasons in the 
lives of all nations, when faith is weak and temptation is strong, 
and, for a little space, the Cis-Satlaj chiefs, when the clouds of 
our first trouble were lowering over us, may have been beset 
with doubts and perplexities and fears pf siding with the weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. The excellent * 
tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took upon himself the responsibility 
of calling upon the Maharajah of Patiala for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took his course 
manfully and consistently, never swerving from the straight 
path of his duty. The chiefs of Jhind and Nabhd followed his 
example, and were equally true to the British alliance.* It 


♦ See Mr. Barnes’s report. “ The firft object was to provide for the safety 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the two stations of Thaneswnr and Lodidqil, 
which wm without reliable troops. I accordingly directed tlio Rajah of 
Jhfnd to' proceed to Kariial with all his available force. The Maharajah 
of Pati&kl, at my request, sent a dctaehmcn\of all arms, and three ^ims, 
under his brother, to lli&ueswar on tlioGrancLl^nk Rood between Ambitlah 
and E[amdl. The Rdjah of Nabhd and tlje im^db of Maier %otla w^fe 
requested to march with their men |o Lodidna,^Ad the Rdjah of Farfdpiir 
was desired to, place himself under the orders of thoJDeputy CoAimissioner 
of Finizpiir. Thus all points of the main lino of roadVere seemed, and^^ 
BMah of Jhfnd Vas also instructed to collect supplies and ciirriages for^e 
field fiwee, to protect the station of»Karudl,” &c. It should be added that 
Bir John Lawrence had telegraphed on the 13th to ** get the Mjphdidjah of 
Fatidld to send one regiment to Thdqpswar and another to Lodidnd.” Tho 
policy ftom the first was to trust the great Cis-Satlaj Chiefs. 
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was of the utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Amh&Uh to Eamal should be kept open ; for il^was to the latter 
place — once a flourishing military cantonment, but at the time 
of which I am writing deserted and decayed — that the troops 
from Ambalah were no^ marching and there the fugitives 
fro«L Dehli l^ad mostly assembled, and something of an attempt 
had been made to re-establish th^ shattered edifice of British 
authority upon a fragment of the ruins of Dehli.* Above all, 
to hold Eamal was to keep open the communications between 
Ambalah and Mfrath, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two j^oints. Happily for us, in this juncture, 
ifhB Nav^ib of Kamdl, a Muhammadan nobleman and land-owner 
of large influence in that part of Ae country, threw the weight 
of his personal power into the scales on our side.t .This, doubt- 
less, was great help to us ; and when the Jhind Bdjah sent down 
his tit^upirto Earnal, the danger of a general rising of the mixed 
population of that part of the country had passed away. The 
Contijigent aiTived on the night of the 1 8th, and on the follow- 
ing morning the first detachment of Europeans marched into 
the cantonment.l Meanwhile, the Patiald Bajah was occupying 
Thaneswar, on the great high road l)otween Ambalah and 
«Earndl, and thus the ccfmmunication between these two im- 
portant points was fully secured. 

At the distance of a few miles from the station of Edrnal lies 


the town of Panipat, a place famous in Indian annals ; for there, 
on the neighbouring plain, had great armies contended, and thrice 
with tremendous carnage the destinies of India had been decided 
on its battle-fields. At this point the bulk of the Jhfnd Con- 
tingent was now posted, and as fresh detachments of the army 
from Ambalah marched into E^ndl, the advanced guard pushed 
on to Panipat, where it was presently joined by the rear companies 
of . the Fusiliers, two more squadrons of the Lancer regiment, 
and four guns. The Euryeans, weakened thou^ they were by 

* Brigadvr Graves and j£.r,€^G Bas, who had effected their escape from 
Dehli, wore the repicsentaipeB of the military and civil authority 
t Mr. Bf^ikes states, in hk Notes on tlie Bevolt,*’ that ** 'When wo had 
no military force near JSlarual, and all men watclied osixiously the conduct 
or 4Sch loca^ chief, the Nawab of Kamdl went to Mr. Le Bm and addressed 
him to the following effect : ‘ Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in meditating 
on the state of affairs ; I have decided fb throw in my lot with yours. My 
sword, my purse, and my followers are at your dfiposal.’ ” • 

t This advanced detachment consisted of four companies of the Ist Fusi- 
liers, two Horse Artillery guns, and a squadron of t&e 9th Lancers. 
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the burning heats of Mayy.were eager for the conflict, and 
.already thisre had gprown up amongst them that intense hatred 
of the Native races which afterwards bore such bitter fruit, for 
even then they were beginning to see before them evidences of 
the destroying hand of the *[nsurgent. ^ 

With the last of the European regiments General Anson left 
Ambdlah, on the 25th of May; and, on the 26th, 
lie ^as lying at Kamal, helpless and hopeless, 
* Gen^ A^. on the bed of death, in |ho mortal agonies of the 
great pest of the country. On the following day. 
Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little after midnight, 
just in time, as he said, to receive the dying farewell of - his 
chief. Anson was all but gona; but he recognised his friend, 
and, in a fSint voice, articidated ; Barnard, I leave you the 
command. You will say how anxious 1 have been to do my 
duty. I cannot recover. May success attend you. Go^bless 
you.' Good-bye.”* And another hour had not spent itself 
before General George Anson had passed beyond the rcac];^ of 
all human praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander had filled him with mental anxiety, 
which had increased the depressing influences of over-fatigue and 
exposure to the climate in the most trying season of the year. 
He had evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his men, and ho was one of the first to bo stnick down by the 
fiery blasts of the Indian summer. Ho was a brave soldier and 
an honest gentleman; and another bravo soldier and honest 
gentleman, whilst the corpse lay unburied in the next room, 
wrote a letter, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all events, came to this country 
with the prestige of recent serviqe with him, that not an hour 
has been lost in getting the smsdl force now advanced as far 
as Fdnfpat, and I hope to keep pushing on, as fast as 1 can get 
them up, on DeMi, The day I heard &f the disaster at Dehli — 
which at Ambalah preceded any accouft from Mirath — 1 imme- 
diately despatched my son, who rotte^D Simlah dusing the 
night to warn the Commander-in-Clfief,lmd bring him dowm 
He has himself detailed all his movemenfs to you, and I cannot 
but entertain Jhope, had he lived, you would have taken a 
ferent view of his conduct, and not attributed any want of 

■ ‘ 1 ^ i 

Letter of Sir H. Barnard to Sir Charlvs Yorke, Illay 27, 1857» “ This,” 
lie odds, '*wa8 at hair-i)a^ one A.sf. oh the 27th; at 2.15 he breathed his 
last.” Cholera was the immediate caaso of his death. 
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energy to him. Whatever might have been accomplished by 
an immediate rush from Mfrath could not be expected from 
Ambalah. The European troops were all in {he Hills. Nothing 
but three regiments of Native troops and some Artillery 
Europeans were at the latter place and when the regiments 
on the Hills were assehibled, the General was met by protests 
against hi^ advance by the leading Staff and Medical Officers of 
bis Army. The Commissariat declared their utter inability to 
move the troops ; the medical men represented theirs to provide 
the requisite attendants Wd bearers. Still matters went on. 
Troops were moved as fast as could bo done, and arrangements 
made tc meet the difficulty of bearers, Ammunition h^ to be 
* procured from Philur, for the juen had not twenty rounds in 
their pouches, and none in store; and the Art&lery were 
inefficient, as their reserve waggons were all at Lodi&nd. It is 
onlyihi^ day that I expect the necessarjr supply of ammunition 
to arrive at Ambalah. I have determined (I say J, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over the command 
when I arrived last night) not to wait for the siege-train,”* 
Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief actors, just 
as the curtain had risen on the great drama of 
British action. With what success Anson might 
have ])layed his distinguished part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those who believe that alike in 
wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his colleagues in the 
Supreme Council, and that when the crisis arrived he took in 
the situation and measured the work to be done with an 
accuracy and precision which none beside, soldier or civilian, 
brought to bear upon the opening incidents of the War.f 

• Sir Henry Barnard to Sir Johif Lawrence, May 27, 1857. MS. 

t See the statements of the author of tho **Ked Pamphlet:’* **ltwas a 
common practice to sneer at General Anson as a mere H^e-Guards’ Geneial, 
as one who had gained his hpnours at Newmarket. But it is nevertheless 
a fact that this Horse-Guaw’ General, by dint of application and persevei^ 
ance, madg himself so tho/lighly a master of his profession, that, when the 
Upitiny broke out, he d||^ up a plan of operations, which iiis successor, 
a Crimean General, carried out in aU its details, rejecting as crude 
ridiculoul the suggejjtions sent up by tho collective wisdom of Calcutta.** 
E^tory maf not unwillingly accept tliis but when it is aaid that General 
Anson, “ wnen brought, in both the Councils ’’—that is, tne Executive and 
Legislative Councils — ^ face to face with men who had made legislation ibr 
India the ^tudy of their lives, distdhoed tiiom^aH,” one cannot ]^lp. beink 
somewhat startled by tho boldness of ^he assertion. [The Judgment, reeorm 
by the author of the ** Bed Pamphlet ” was based on opinions expressed ait 
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Little time wA allowed to him to recover from the first shock 
of the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. But it 
would be unjust 'to estimate what he did, or what he was 
capable of doing, by the measuring-rod of those who, during 
that^ventful fortnight, believed that the recovery of Dehli was 
to be accomplished hj the prompt movement of a small and im- 
perfectly equipped British force. It is not in con^temporaiy 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We must put 
aside all thought, indeed, of what even the wisest and the 
strongest said in the first paroxysm of. perplexity, when all men 
looked to the Ghief of the Army to do what then seemed to bo 
easy, atid found that it was not done. How difficult it really 
was will presently appear. And though the results of a 
sudden hlojr struck at Dehli mfght have been successful, it is 
impossible, with our later knowledge of subsequent events to 
guide us, not to believe that in the month of May tl^^ risk 
of failure was greater than the fair prospect of success. And 
we may be sure that if Anson had flung himself headlong upon 
the stronghold of the enemy and failed, he would have b^en 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant of the 
first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these initial delays 
and their causes may be accepted as sound and 
just. “The protracted delay,” he wrote, “has i^^dCaunaV^ 
been caused, as far as I can gather from private 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by waiting for 
the siege-train, and by want of carriage for the Europeans. As 
regards the siege-train, I believe it to have been an unwise 
delay. We shidl crush Dehli more easily, of course ; but I do 
not believe that we should have been exposed to any reverse for 
want of a siege-train, and the time^lost has cost us dear indeed. 
As to the carriage and Commissariat, it is impossible, in the 
absence of all information, to say how far the delay was avoid- 
able and blamable. It would have b|en madness to move a 
European force at this season with lu^^eficiency of carriage 
^ith cholera, too, amongst them), but^Tg^tly doubt Vhethei;, 
General Anson was well served in this matter of carriage. 
.. ■ , , > , .. 

the tim^ on the 'Q)ot, by men who had excellent (mportunitios of forming 
an opinion. The fact remains that it was only aft^ Lord* Canning hod 
ejiancipated himself from tb% thraldom of the advisers bequeathed to him 
by Lord Dalhoqsie that he aAieved the successes which wUl be recorded in 
subsequent volumes.— G. M.] • 
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From many letters from Head-Quarters which hifre been before 
me, I am satisfied that, with the exception'of one young officer, 
there was not a man on the Army Staff wha gave due thought 
to the political dangers of delay and to the perils which hun^ 
over us elsewhere as long as no xuove was made upon Qehli. 
With the Staff, the «Mcdical Staff especially, arguing the 
ifficessity of completeness, and none of thorn apparently con- 
scious of the immense value* of time, it is very probable 
that time was lost. On this subject you will see a letlbr from 
Sir John Lawrence to Utie Commander-in-Chief. It is very 
earnest and practical, like all that comes from him, and I wish 
with all my heart that he had been nearer to Head-Quarters, 
His counsels and his thorough knowledge of the country would 
have been invaluable. You ifiust bear in mind, ^owever, in 
regard to his estimate of the time which should have b^n. 
su tigoien t to put the army in motion, that a great change was 
made in the Commissariat three years ago, when the Transport 
establishments were given up, and it was determined to trust 
beficeforward to hiring beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Economically, it 
was a prudent one, and in times of ordinary war might work 
well; but 1 shall be ^surprised if General Anson were not 
greatly impeded by it. Could it have been foreseen that our 
next operations would be against our own regiments and 
subjects, no sane man would have recommended it.” 

From the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry Barnard 
had received his instructions to take command of the Dehli 
Field Force. And taking that command, he cast up at once the 
difficulties of his position. He thought that if Anson's death 
had not been accelerated, his last moments had been embittered, 
by the rej^roaches of eagex*minded civilians, who could not 
measure military difficulties as they are measured by soldiers ; 
and ho felt that, in the execution of his duty to his country, he 
might bring like censi^ upon himself. He was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipate^p^tion,* and he felt that he was expected 

* ** It is a novel positipn,” he wrote to Sir John Lawrence, ** for an officer 
to find Ifimself placed in who comes to the country p^Bpared to treat its army 
«a6 his own ; to maJro every allowance for the difference of constitution ; m 
encourage its past good deeds and honourable name; to Save * side blows of 
reproof,’ becsAise he has not treated them with the utmost severity, and 

rather scpight occasion to disgrace than endeavour to support them. That 
I have endeavoured to support tb^px I 'fiiUy admit, and, u a &ult, I must 
bear the blame.’'— JIfR. Corretpondence, • 
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to do what ^as impossible. But he went resolutely at the work 
before him ; and flung himself into it with an amount of energy 
and activity whidi excited the admiration and surprise of much 
younger men. He determined, on the morning of the 27th, not 
to^wait for the siege-train, but after exchanging some six- 
pounders for nine-pounaers, to marcl^ on to Dehli, forming a 
junction on the way with the Mirath force undpr Brigadier 
Wilson. “So long as I exercise any power,” he wrote to 
Lawrence on the day after Anson’s death, “you may rest 
assured that every energy shall be c^voted to the objects I have 
now in view, viz., concentrating all the force I can collect at 
Dehli, securing the bridge at Bdghpat, and securing our com- 
munication 'with Mirath. For those objects all is now^ actual, 
motion. The last column left Ambalah last night, and the 
siege-traifl will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will be required, 
and hope that, when within two days’ march of Dehli;’t)ifr pre- 
sence may have the influence you anticipate, and you may soon 
hear of our being in possession of the place.” On the 31«t he 
wrote from Garundd : “ I am preparing with the Commanding 
Engineer the plan of the position to take up when we reach 
Dehli, and hope that no let or hindrance will prevent our being 
readv to act upon the place by the 5tlf.” 

Tne force from Ambalah was now in full march upon Dehli. 
The scorching heat of the summer, which was taking terrible 
effect upon the health of the European soldiery, forbade much 
marching in the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon th<^ 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary sleep, or 
vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost as of death, in our 
camp. But with the coolness of evening Life returned. The 
lassitude was gone. Men emerged from their tents and were 
soon in all the bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”* But as 
the English soldier marched on benet^h that great calm canopy 
of heaven, there was within him the l^moil and the bitterness 
of an avenging thirst for blood. It ^ar^ill with thcRse against 
whom charges were brought qf inflicting injury upon fugitives 
from Dehli. Some villagers, believed to b^ thus guilty, were 
seized, tried,^ condemned, and executed amidst every possiTHo 

• • See the “History of tlA Siege of Dehli, by One who Served there,” for 
a very animated account of the maroht 
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indignity that could be put upon them by our ^Idiers under • 
the approving smiles of their officers.* And ever as they 
marched on, there was an eager desire to iindp criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them ; and it was not easy for the 
hands of authority to restrain the retributive impulses of 4 ^ur 
people. c 

The day of action was now not far distant ; and all believed 
that it would be a day of signad retribution. “ IVIost of the ' 
men,” it has been said, ** believed that one battle would decide 
the fate of the mutinouf regiments. They would fight in 
the morning ; they would drink their grog in Dehli at night.” f 
Even the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that they 
^were wjell, and with feeble voices implored to be discharged 
that they might be led agaifist the hated enepy. But 
Barnard’s force was weak, and impatient as wore his troops to 
push forward, it was necessary that they should forma junction 
with Wilson’s brigade, which was advancing from Mfrath, on 
the other side of the river. What that brigade had done sihoe 
the disastrous night of the 10th of May must now be briefly 
related. 


* **The fierceness of the men increased every day, often venting itself on 
' the camp^ervants, many of whom ran away. The prisoners, during the few 
hours between their trial and execution, were unceasingly tormented by the 
soldiers. They pulled their hair, pricked them with their bayonets, and 
forced them to cat cow’s flesh, while officers stood by approving .” — HUtory 
of the Siege of Dehli, by One who Served there. 

t ” The history of tlie siege of Dehli, by one who served there.” 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

THE MARCH UPON DEIILI. 

On tl’O day after that dreadful night at Mirath, which wit-^^ 
nessed the first horrors of th^ revolt, it was the * 
effort of the authorities to concentrate all the sur- 
viving Europeans, and such property as could he May ia-27. 

saved, within the English quarter of the great - • 
Cantonment. All the outlying piquets and sentries were 
therefore recalled ; and all who lived beyond the now li|jo of 
defence were brought in and lodged in a capacious public build- 
ing used as the Artillery School of Instruction, and known as 
the Damdamah. There also the treasure was brought from the 
Collectoratc, and safely guarded against the plunderers, who^ 
were roaming about the place. For the predatory classes were 
now making high festival, the escaped convicts from the gaols, 
the Giijars from the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum 
and refuse of the bazaars were glorying in the great paralysis 
of authority which had made crime so easy and so profitable. 
From the Cantonment the great harvest of rapine stretched out 
into the surrounding district. There was no respect of persons, 
races, or creeds. All who had^anything to lose and lacked 
strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the highway; the 
mails were plufidered ; houses were forcibly entered and sacked, 
and sometimes p,ll the inmates butcheS^d.* And so entirely had 
all semblance of British authority td^^ppeared, that it was 

* Take tlio following illustration from the OiRcial Report Mr. Com- 
missioner Willi^pis : “ Ramdiul, a prisoner confined in the Civil Gaol unTfer 
a decree for arrears of rent, hastened to his village, Bhqipur, during the 
night of tho 10th, and the next day^ at daybreak collect a party and 
attacked a money-lender yrllh had a decree against him, and mniaered him 
and six of his household/* • 

VOL. n. 
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believed t^t the English in Mirath had been slain to a 
man.* 

Meanwhile, with the proverbial rapidity of Svil tidings, news 
had travelled np from Dehli, which left no doubt of the total 
defeat of the English, the Proclamatioib of the Padishdh, and the 
concentration of the reliel troops, whg, it was believed, would 
600A return •to Mirath with all the immense resources of the 
great Magazine at their commaifd. And presently fugitives 
came in with the sad details of mutiny and massacre, and 
exciting narratives of theirtown providential escapes.f All this 
increased the general consternation. It was plain now that 
there was wide-spread revolt. All Civil authority was 
^racticayy suspended ; so Martial Law was proclaimed in the 
joint names of General Hewitt aiSl Mr. Oreathed ; and the first 
who tasted the ready justice of the improvised gallows was the 
butcher from the Bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs. 
GhamBcr& in her house. But this seems to have been an 
isolated act of vigour, due rather to the energy of an individual 
than •to the joint authority from which the edict had pro- 
ceeded.{ 

On the ICth an incidenji occurred which increased the general 


* Bee description of the state of MimtiL after the outbreak given by Major 
G. W. Williams in his “ Narrative of events ” : “I found the whole of flie 
station south of the Ndla and Begam’s Bridge abandoned, for here the storm 
that was to shake India to its basis hrst broke out, and the ravages there 
visible were, strange to say, not accomplished by bands of soldiery formidable 
from their arms and discipline, but by mobs of wretched rubble (hundreds of 
whom would have been instantaneonsly scattered by a few rounds of grape), 
and this in tho face of an overwhelming European force. The Qcnetaf of 
Division, with several officers, inhabited one of the Horse Artillery barracks, 
whilst most of the rosidents occupied the Field Magazine, now universally 
hmown as the far-famed Damdaman, an enclosed space of a^ut two hundred 
yards square, with walls eight feet high, a ditch and four bastions at each 
comer. Thus strengthened, ^«va8 defensiblo against any number of rabble 
insurgents unprovided with guns or mortars. So completely were the 
resj^f the cautonments darted, that many Natives believed that every 
Enzopoan had been exterminated, and their power being unseen, unfelt, was 
readily sup^sed to liavo been subverted.” « 

M Among those who escaped from Dehli, but perished on the way, was the 
gallant leimer of the little party that defended the great Dehli Massine. 
It is stated that Willoughby was murdered, with sevm oompanions, oy the^ 
inhabitants J a village near the Hindan river. 
t Ante, page 55. ' 
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constornatioft. Sixty miles from Mirath, on the Ganges Canal, 
lies Burki, the Head-Quarters of the Engineering 
science of the coiRitry . There the great Thomason 
College, 'with its famous workshops, was in all 
th% bustle and animation of its varied mechanical industry. 
There was the centre of the Irrigation Department, whence 
issued the directing authority that controlled the great system 
of Canal Works which watered the thirsty land. There, 
too, was posted the regiment of Sappers and Miners — trained 
and educated Native military Engiiiosrs under European officers. 
It was a great thriving bcc-hive ; and tliat month of May found 
the workers in all their wonted peaceful activity, with plans 
and projects suited to the atmosphere of quiet timesi and no^ 
thought of coming danger to^ disturb the even tenor of daily 
life. “N() community in the world,” wrote one, who may l)e 
said to have been the chief of this prosperous ^ ~ . . 

colony, “ could have been living in greater security ‘ 

of life and property,” when Major Eraser, who commanded the 
Sappers and Miners, received an express from the GeneA,! at 
Mirath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that 
station, as the Sipahi regiments were in open revolt. When 
intelligence of tliis suiniuons reached Colonel Baird Smith, ho 
at once suggested that the regiment miould be despatched by* 
the route of the Ganges Canal. To this Fraser readily agreed ; 
and within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for tho 
conveyance of a thousand men. Tho regiment mustered only 
seven hundred and thirteen, who were equipped and ready for 
tho journey, when another express came ordering two com- 
panies to stand fast at Burki, for tho protection of that place. 
So eventually some five hundred men set out, under Eraser, for 
Mirath. • f 

Then came to Burki the news of Iho Dohli massacre. And 
as the Sappeiit were moving down to Mirath, 

Baird Smith was making admiral^e arrange- 
ments for the defence of the great^ ^engineering 
d^dt, in which he took such earned and loving intQifiSt. 
Officially, he was Superintondent-General of Irrigation in 
the North-Wcst<fin Provinces ; a most useful functionajy, 
great in all the arts of peace, and with a reputation which any 
man might be proud to possess. But tho man of* much science 
•now grew at oned intd the mafi of war, and Burki.became a 

• K 2 
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garrison under his command. Not an hour was Ihst.* Those 
indeed were times when to lose an hour might he to lose 
everything ; aud Baird Smith knew that there was no emer- 
gency against which he might not bo called upon to provide. 
Even the companies of Sappers, whiqh had been loft for ^he 
defence of Eurki, might «soon become a source of infinite danger. 
It Vvas soon settled that the workshops should become the 
citadel, to which women and children might bo removed ; and 
there, on the 16 th of May, all these helpless ones, little less 
than a hundred f in number, were comfortably accommodated 
in the several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not much 
•greater than that of the women and children ; and half of them 
were non-combatants, clerks attached to the establishjnont, and 
little accustomed to t^e use of arms. The trained soldiers wore 
but about fifty { in number, with eight or ten good officers ; 
and ofThese Baird Smith took the command, telling them off 
into different guards, and organising different departments,’ so 
that^iothing was omitted or neglected that could add to the 
defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from the first, 
were placed under their officers in charge of the College build- 
< ings. Baird Smith had^ talked to some of their leading men, 
endeavouring to allay the obvious excitement among them by 
friendly explanations and assurances ; and after that, he said, 
“ I could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone-dust 
flour was rife amongst them, and there was a vague fear, as in 


* “ It WB at daybreak that I received the first intimation of tho Muath 
mutiny and tunB:sacro. When I vront to the porch of my house to mount my 
horse for a morning ride, I found Mfedlicott, our geological professor, sitting 
there^ looking oppressed with some painful intelligence, and, on my aidring 
what the matter was, he then told me that about an hour ^before, Fraser, tho 
Commandant of the Sappers and Miners, had received an express from the 
General at Mirath, ordering b^m to proceed by forced marches to that place. 
1 immediately suggested t&fJenges Canal route instead of forced mardieB, 
whioh would have fatigue^ tho men much, and made them unfit for service.” 
— MS. Correspondenee of Colonel Baird fimith, 
t There* were on the 28th of May fifty women anck forty-three children, 
aoi^ording to«the Disposition List of the Rilrki Garrison of that day. 

X Baird Smith, in a letter dated May 30th, says that tho* trained soldiers 
were only ab..at*thirty, but the number ^ven in the text is on the authority 
of tho nominal roll of the garrison. * ^ • 
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other places, of a meditated attack by the British, taking thorn 
by surprise, disanning, and then destroying thorn. In such a 
state of feeling every circumstance of an exceptional character 
is ipisinterpreted into an jndication of r)ifeiLCC, and when it was 
h^own to the Sappers at* Eurki that ^e Sirmur Battalion — a 
regiment of Gurkahs commanded by Major Charley Keid — «ras 
coming down from Delira, on its way to Mirath,* a terrible 
suspicion took possession of them; they believed it was a hostile 
movement against themselves. When this became known to 
Baird Smith, he sent an express to Keid requesting him not to 
march upon Kurki, but to make straight for the Canal, and at 
once to embark in the boats that wore waiting for him. Keid , 
grasped the position at oncefand acted upon the suggestion. 
Fretending that he had missed his way, he asked for a guide to 
lead him straight to the banks of the Canal, and so they 
marched on to the boats without increasing the general alarm. 
And, said Keid, Baird Smith was right beyond doubt, and his 
good judgment and forethought may have been — indeed, i feel 
pretty sure it was — ^the means of saving the place and the lives 
of the ladies and children.” 

Meanwhile, the main bwly of the Sappers, under Major 
Fraser, had marched into Mirath. Not without , 

some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had the\sappe». 
moved down the great Canal ; but their behaviour 
had, on the whole, been orderly, and when, on the 16 th, they 
arrived at their destination, there was no reason to doubt their 
fidelity. Brought, however, into the immediate presence of a 
large body of European troops, who had the blood of their 
slaughtered countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs «only a single spark to draw 
forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems that the Com- 
mandant had p2,*omiscd them that they should retain charge of 
their own ammunition. Ho had no intention of breaking faith 
with them; but he desired that, for^:^ater security, it should 
be stored in a bomb-proof building, wn.';^h had been* placed at 
his disposal. If the object of jthis had l)ocn carefully expUQBed 


* ImmediateTy on receiving intelligence of the state of affairs at Miiath, 
9ahrd Smith had written to Major Beid, warning him that his services 
would most probably be reqftired at thdt place, and offering to provide boats 
for Ihe regiment. A day or two aftev^vaw the summons came fiom Head- 
Quarters. * 
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to the men, they would probably have assented without a 
murmur. But when, on the day after their arrival, the ammu- 
nition was being conveyed to its destination, the Sipahis sus- 
pected treachery, resented the removal of the magazine, stopped 
the laden carts, and l^oke into open mutiny. An Afghan 
Si{^hi fired^is piece from behind the Commandant, and FraseV 
feU, shot through the back. Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, 
but missed him ; and the Native non-commissioned officer who 
was in attendance on Fras^ was killed in the affray. Having 
done this, the mutineers broke and fled, but their victory was 
but short-lived. A troop of the Carabineers and some Horse 
^Artillery guns were let loose upon them. The greater number 
escaped ; but some fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside 
cantonments among the sand-hills, and were killed.* And so 
the Sa])j)crs and Minei-s, as a regiment, ceased to exist. Two 
companies, however, which were at work in another part of 
Mirath, were disarmed and sot to work on the fortification’ of 
the l^amdamah. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Mirath. The 

Ma 15-21 destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded 

iuiM?ivityat as a cause of congratulation and a source of con- 
^ 3ifratii. fidence, and as the advancing month brought with 
it no new alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers were 
resolved to concentrate their strength at Dehli, and not to 
emerge thence — as people wliose fighting powers wore greater 
behind walls — things began gradually to assume a cheerful 
complexion, and the inmates of the Artillery Scliool ceased to 
tremble as they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line between Mirath 
and Agra was sometimes, if nqt always open ; and Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin, who never could lose sight of the fact that 
there were a battalion of English Bifies, a regiment of English 
Dragoons, and two batteries of English Artillery at Mirath, 
was constantly urging ^em, for God’s sake, to do somethingr 
Thinking,* after a whi^ l^hat it was quite useless to exhort 
Gernial Hewitt to pur forth any activity in such a case, Colvin 
addressed himself^ to Brigadier Wilson, thus, virtually setting 
aside the General of Division. Nettled by thi8,^Hewitt tele- 
graphed to Agra respectfully to re 5 [uest that the Lieutenant- 
Governor Avould transmit through him orders to his subordinates, 
when suefi a step could cause z^o delay. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor still continued to telegraph to the Brigadier, beseeching 
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him to go out in force so as to keep open the main road and 
to prevent dangerous combinations of revolted troops through- 
out the Dudb. ‘^What plan/* he had asked, “ does Brigadier 
Wilson propose for making the Mirath force actively useful in 
chicking an advance down the Dudb? If the mutineers leave 
Dehli in force, it is plain that no ^vihg of a corps, or even a 
single corps, could stay thc^ir march. Therofore^a move in 
strem^th to Balandshahr seems to bo the right one.” And now 
the Agra authorities continued to urge these movements, but 
were met by protests that it would t>e inexpedient to divide the 
force. “ The only plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our 
European force, and to attack Dehli. Ho had. consulted,” he 
said, ^‘with all the Europea^ii officers in the force, and they* 
were unanimously of opinion that any movement of the force 
from Mirath would be highly imprudent without the orders of the 
Commander -in-Chief, as it might counteract any movement that 
he might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” he added, 
“ would involve the abandonment of all the sick, women and 
children and [ ].” Then came the inevitable stor/ that 

“ the Commissariat report that they cannot supply carriage for 
a force of half the strength ; ” and yet it was, numerically, but 
a small force that woidd have takoii the held.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Mirath for assistance! 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inactivity of this 
beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained ground in the adjacent 
country that the English at Mirath had all been killed to a 
man. Although the surrounding villages were swarming with 
robber-clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 
houses, it was not until the 24th of May, two weeks after the 
great tragedy, that a small part^ of our Dragoons was sent out 
to chastise the inmates of one* of these nests of 24 

plunderers. On that day, for the first time, the Death of 
English magfiitrate, Mr. Johnston, obtained the ^vir. Johnston, 
assistance of troops to enable him to suppress the overflowing 
crime of the district. The villagoci’-*pttiapur was then burnt, 
and the people learnt that English sofiliers wore sull aLwe in 
* s 

* In this tdlejnaphio message it is sUitcd that the force ^consisted of— 
Rifles, 700 ; Carbineers, mounted, 380 ; dismounted, 100 ;• Arlillery xeoruits, 
» undrilled, ^4. As some |K>rtion of the eflicient, and all the inefficient men 
would haTO been left in Mirath, the,numbGr for ficld-serrice would not have 
exceeded 1000. • 
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Mirath. But the demonstration was an . ill-fated one. For 
Johnston, who had gone out with the troops, fiding homewards 
in hot haste, when the work was done, eager to be again actively 
employed, was fearfully injured by the falling of his horse, and 
three days afterwards expired. ' ' 

But the Mirath Brigime had now done with inaction. The 
• • “ orders of the Commandor-in-Chiof,” for which it 

hSsS! waiting, had airived.* It had been 

supposed for some time that the road between 
Earnal and Mirath was defied ; but in the camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Cliiof there was an officer, equal to any difficult work, 
who volunteered to cany despatches to the latter place, and to 
•bring back the much-needed inforpiation of the state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Ilodson, a mafii of rare 
energy of character, who was then serving with the 1st (Com- 
pany’s) Fusiliers. He had been, years before, one of that little 
band of pioneers who, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared the 
way for the civilisation of the Punjab, and he had afterwards 
riscn\o the command of that famous Guido Corps, the institution 
of which had been one of the most cherished and the most 
successful projects of his accomplished chief. But, amidst a 
career of the brightest jn-omise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
6ver him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a subaltern, 
chafing under a sense of wrong, and eager to clear himself from 
what he declared to bo unmerited imputations upon his cha- 
racter. This gloom was upon him when General Anson, 
discerning his many fine quaUties, offered him a place in the 
Department of the Quartermaster-General, and especially charged 
him with the intelligence branch of its duties, in prosecution of 
which he was to raise a body of a hundred horse and fifty foot.t 
This was at Ambalah, to which place ho had marched down 
with his regiment from Dagshai. He was soon actively at 
work. Ho hastened down to Eamal, and thefe picking up 
some horsemen of the «]^md liajah’s Contingent, rode into 
Mirath, a distance of sevyfty-six miles, delivered his despatches, 
took^batfi, a breakfast and a little sleep, and then rode back 
with papers for the Comiliander-in*Chief. Mes^n while, the bulk 
of ^le Mirath Brigftde was in the bustle of preparation for on 

• 

♦ See atite,jp. 118. • • 

t This order was Bubsequontly extended to the zaising of ^‘aii entire new 
regiment of Irregular Horse.” c ^ 
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advance, under AVilson, to join the column which was moving 
down from the hitfs to the attack of Dehli. Many then, who 
had chafed tinder the restraints of the past fortnight, took 
fresh heart, and panted with the excitement of coming action. 
In Sigh spirits, the troop'fe marched out of cantonments on the 
night of the 27th of May. Tho column consisted ^ 

of two squadrons of the Carabineers ; a wing of the * 
light field battery; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery; two 
eighteen-pounder guns, all manned ]^y Europeans ; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Horse. Brigadier Archdale 
AVilson commanded the force, and Mr. Hervey Greathed accom- 
panied it as civil officer. And wdth them rode, at the head of 
an improvised body of Horsof Jan Fishdn Khan, the •Afghan * 
chief, whdj unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he was 
bound to do something in return for the British pension, which 
supported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. No 
enemy appeared, and Greathed believed that the 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle The wnies 
except before the walls of Dehli. But when, on the 
the 30th of May, AVilson’s force reached Ghazi- *”**‘‘“’ 

ud-dln Nagar,f near the river Hindas, there were signs of a 
coming struggle. Flushed with success, and confident in their* 
strength, the mutineers had left their stronghold, and had come 
on to give battle to the Mirath Brigade before its junction with 
the force from Anibalah. They had planted some heavy guns 


* Tho fcoling goiicrally, at this time, and in some instanccB the conduct, 
,of the Afghan pensinuers, of whom there was quite a colony in Lodiana, 
denoted the ingratitude of the race. See Mr. Ricketts’s interesting Lodi^ni 
Report, ** Papers relating to the J^Iutiuy^ the Panjub, 1857.” 

t The position is thus described % Baird Smith in the unpublished 
fragment of historg, to which 1 have above referred : “ This town, of respect- 
able size, and with some ancient traces of walls, stands on the left bank of 
the Hindan, about a milo from that river. A long causeway carries the 
Grand Trunk Rond across tho broad valloy, jriihin whicli the stream, shrunk 
during tho scorching heats of l!ilay to a more rivu^t, wanders in% cliannol of 
extreme tortuosity, fordable botli for ^infantry anjl artillery, though, fr^i the 
prevalence of quickt^nds, tho process is not .itogether free fiem risk' of 
mishap. A susTOiisiou bridge spans tjie stream, and on the right bank 4he 
causeway is coined by a toll-house, capable, if need were, of some defence. 
Villages, fiimishing considerable means of resistance in their mud-walled 
blouses and narrow lanes, ar# scattered mt intervals along the iq^ and the 
ground in ridges of sensible magnitude on both bonks, but especiaUy on the 
)Pight.” 
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on a ridge to the right of their position, and from this point 
they opened fire upon our people. Then the jighteen-pounders, 
under Light, and Scott's field battery, made vigorous answer, 
and under their cover tho British Biflcmen advanced, and 
moving along the causeway, came to close quarters with* the 
enemy. For some timh a stubborn conflict was maintained; 
bift our Ho1:so Artillery, under Henry Tombs, supported by the 
Oarabincers, dashed to the righ{, crossed tho Hiiidan, making 
light of its rugged bank and dangerous bed, and successfully 
turned the left flank of ^ho enemy. Under the galling fire 
then poured in ujion them tho mutineers reeled and staggered, 
and presently broke. Some took refuge in a village, whence 
they were driven by our Eiflemqp, and soon the whole body of 
the enemy wore in ignominious flight towards the walls of 
Dehli. Five of their guns fell into our hands, and they left 
many of their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for tho explosion of an ammunition- 
waggon; not by an accident of warfare, but by an act of 
resolute and sacrificial courage on the part of one of the 
mutineers. A Sipahi of the llth Begiment deliberately dis- 
charged his musket into the midst of tho combustibles just as* a 
party of tho Bifles, ui^er Ca[)tain Andrews, wore gallantly 
* seizing tho gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion 
cost the man his life ; but Andrews and some of his followers 
were killed by it, and others wore carried wounded from the 
scene.* It taught us that among the mutineers were some 
brave and desperate men, who were ready to court instant 
death for the sake of tho national cause. Many acts of heroism 
of this kind brighten up tho history of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History has no 
record. * 

Tho mutineers fled in hot haste to Dehli, where they were 
reviled for their disgraceful failulb, and sent back 
reinforced, to try whether Fortune would help 
them on another day. Stimulated by promises of large rewards 
toitfhievo a great su^oss in honour of the restored monarchy, 

= 7-- ; 

/ ** The officers thSlt night drank in solemn silence to the memory of the 

brave departed, and from the manner in which tho toast Vas proposed by 
Dr. lunes, \ae surgeon of the regiment, and received by every offloer and 
member of the mess, I am sure, ftrom his gallantry and other estimable 
qualities, that the memory of poor Andrews will be long and fondly cheriidied 
by them .” — The Chaplain*8 imr. RoUorCs) Narrat^fe. 
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they again marclied to the Hindan. That day was onr Whit* 
Sunday. There '^as no Churqh parade. But the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn and beautiful of all our Church 
services — that of the Burial of the Dead. There was genuine 
soriSw for those who had fallen as they were laid in un- 
consecratod ground, a babool tree and & milestone marking Hie 

r t.”* Little space was th^n left for mournfur reflections. 

was soon known that the Sipdhis were returning to the 
attack. About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. The 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the right of the 
Hindan, about a mile from our advanced posts on the bridge. 
Pushing forward his guns, he opened a heavy fire .upon Wilson’s 
force. This was a signal for ovir advance. The Artilld'y were 
sent forward to reply to the enemy’s tire — the liifles, with two 
of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. The battle, 
which then raged for some two hours, was almost wholly an Artil- 
lery fight.f But Cavalry and Infantiy were exposed both to the 
fire of the enemy, and to the more irresistible assaults of the 
sun. It was tlie last day of May, one of the hottest days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggravated by the 
heat thrown from the smouldering embers of the burnt villages. 
The thirst of our people was intolerable. Some were smitten 
down by siin-stroke ; others fell exhausted by the way ; and ” 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by water poisoned 
by the enomy.J But, in spite of all these depressing cir- 
cumstances, Wilson’s troops drove the enemy from their position. 
When the fire of the mutineers had somewhat slackened, the 
Brigadier ordered a general advance of his force, and the 
Sip&his recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their ground and^ continue the battle, they did 
not fiy, shattered and broken, as on the preceding day. Having 
discharged into our advancing columns a tremendous shower of 


* Chaplain’s Narrative. 

t ” The conduct of Tombs’s troop yesterday was the admiration of every 
one; for a long time they were engaged on t\io sides with the^emy's 
artillery. Light then got his two eighteen-pounderi) down to tlio river-bank 
and drew off me firo apon himself, and paid it back wijji interest !” — Hervey 
Greaihed^a Lieutenant Perkins, of the Horse Artilleiyr, was kiUed 

by a shot from one of the enemy’s guns. 

X This is stated by Mr. Botton, who says i Some were snn-stricken, some 
and a few, whose oriibl thirst induced them to slake it«with water 
pitovided by the enemy in vessels containing stroug corrosive ^ison, ^exe 
mus deprived of life.” • 
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grape-^ot, they limbered up their gnns before the smoke had 
dispersed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted by the 
cruel heat and suffering agonies of thirst, the English soldier 
could not improve Lis victory by giving chaso to the retiring 
enemy. The mutineers carried off all their guns and stores, 
and made good their retreat to Dohli. But they had been thus 
twice beate*n in fair fight by inftyior numbers, and had nothing 
but their disgrace to carry bacK with them and to lay at the 
feet of their King. 

In the English camp tScro was great rejoicing ; and as the 
news spread, all men were gladdened by the thought that the 
tide now seenjed to have turned, and that retribution, whioh, 
thoughtdelayed, was certain, wa^^ now overtaking the enemies 
of our race and the murderers of our people. The old stem 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old results. 
Success had returned to our ranks; and there was special 
cause for congi-atulation in the fact that Wilson, with a portion 
onl^ of the old Mirath Brigade, had been tho first to inflict 
punishment on tho rebels, and among them upon some of the 
very men who had prevailed against us so grievously a little 
time before. But the situation of tho little force on the Hindan 
was not without its porik. It was doubtful whether our troops, 
^ exhausted as they w'ore by the work that they had done under 
that fiery sky, could successfully sustain another attack, if, as 
was probable, the enemy should come out again from Dehli, 
June 1 increased numbers. But the month of June 

came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but a 
welcome reinforcement. Tho Gurkah regiment, nearly five 
hundred strong, having moved up from Balandshahr, marched 
into camp, under its gallant Commandant, Major Charles Held. 
At first they were taken for a body of tho enemy marching 
ujicn our rear. But no sooner wore they identified than the 
British trooj)s turned out and welcomed them vfith lusty cheers. 
Meanwhile the Dehli Field Force, under Barnard, had 
^ marched down to Alipur, which lies at a distance 
.^fiepments of twel-v^ miles from Dehli, It arrived there on 
the 6th of June, and was halted until the Mfrath 
« ^ trodps could come up from ttie Hindan. There 

had been some want of understanding between thb commanders 
of the two fbrees as to the nature of the operations and the 
point of jtinction. It had bee*^ thought, at one time, that if 
would be strategically expedient to move ypon Dehli from both 
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banks of ih^ Jamnah ; and after the battles of the Hindan, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. Those 
orders were recei'^^d on the 4th of June. That evening Wilson 
commenced his march, and soon after midnight on the morning 
of tbe 6th be crossed the^amnah at Baghpat. The delay was 
a source of bitterness to the Ambalah treops, who wore furiously 
eager to fall upon the enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny jftid 
murder had reached them, anfl. the blood of officers and men 
alike was at fever heat. The impatience, however, was but 
short-lived. Wilson was now close %t hand. And already the 
waiting was bearing good fruit. On the 6th the 
siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the train had bc6n recsived on • 
the 17 th qf May. On the inOTning of the 24th, 
the gates of the Fort were opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all * 
ready. The Sipahis of the 3rd regiment at rhiliir had volun- 
teered to escort the train and, with some troopers of the 9 th 
Irregular cavalry, they now marched upon the Satlaj. "The 
bridge was still passable, and the train crossed over. Two 
hours afterwards the boats, which spanned tlie river, had been 
swept away by the flooding watei-s. But, although the Sipahis 
of the 3rd regiment, who had then the game in their hands, 
had suffered the train to cross the bridge, it was known that 
they were mutinous to the core.f So when the whole line of 
ordnance was secure on the other Lank of the river, it was 
quietly explained to the Sipahis of the 3rd that their services 
were no longer needed. A contingent of Horse and Foot had 
been furnished by the Kajah of Nabha, and it was now ready to 
relieve the men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 


* The train consisted of eight eighteen-pounders, four eight-inch howitzers, 
twelve five-ond-a-half inch mortars, and four eight-inch mortars (Norman). 

officer in charge of the train was LiAiteuant Griffith, ^ajor Kaye 
commanded the whole dotaclimont. 

t This is an instance of wlmt has been ciill^d the *‘iuexpIicablo incon- 
sistency ” of the Sipffiiis, wlio so often allowed their 4icst opportunities to 
escape; hut Mr^Bicketts sufficiently affords n due to it when, if! his iuterest- 
ing Lodidn^ Beport, he says tliat tiiey were pledged in concert with others 
to a certain course of procedure, anf that no temptation of immediate 
Advantage could induce them to diverge from tho programme.* The later 
history & this corps will be found in Hook VI. 
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moved forward, the train laboured on to Ambdah, which it 
reached on the 27th of May. But a new ditEculty awaited it 
there ; for, although the guns had arrived, 1:hey were useless 
for want of gunners. A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Firuzpur by bullock- train, to b^ afterwards strengthened 
by recruits from Mirathi Meanwhile, the position of the train 
wdis not without its surrounding dangers. The Nasirf Battalion, 
which had been guilty of such shdmcful defection in the hour of 
our need, had come into Ainbalah, and the Sipahis of the 5th' 
were striving to induce tlA Gurkahs to combine with them to 
seize the guns and to march to Dehli."*^ The plot, however, was 
frustrated, and the siege-train passed on safely to Head- 
‘ Quartei^.t 

On the 7tli of June, amidst nearty welcomings jnd warm 
June 7 Cimgratulations, the Mirath contingent marched 
Junction with Alipur. At ono o’clock on the following 

morning they commenced the march on Dejiliy 
thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had told 
theiti that the enemy wore strongly posted in front of the 
approaches to the city, resolute to contest the progress of the 
British Force. Never since the first English soldier loaded hi's 
piece or unsheathed his ^word to smite the dark-faced, white- 
• turbaned Moor or Gentu — not even when Clive’s ar^iy, a 
century before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on the 
perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Hole — had our 
people moved forward under the impulse of such an eager, 
burning desire to bo amongst the murderers of their race, as on 
that early June morning, when Barnard’s fighting men know 
that the mutineers of Mirath and Dehli were within their reach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly posted, 
Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about six miles from 
Dehli, at a place called Badli-ki-Sarai, where groups of old 
houses and walled gardens, once the country residences of 
some of the nobles of the Imperial Court, supplied jDOsitions 
capable of powerful re^istance4 On this place marc^d 
Ba myrd . 5n the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* The Stlwwos afterwards disarmed in the presence of l^o companies of 
the Fusilier** 

t On a rt fjuisftion from Major Kaye a detachment of FasiUers was sent to 
join tlie cscert. The artillerymen frdhi FinizpiiF joined at Kamdl. * 

X Baird Smith. • 
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Grand TninS Boad, with tho river on one side, and the 
Western Jamnah Canal on the other, whilst Brigadier Hope 
Grant, with Cavalfy and Horse Artillery, crossed the canal and 
moved down along its right bank with the object of taking the 
eneivy in flank. , 

Day was jnst dawning when Bamardls columns came within 
fire of the Sipahis’ guns. The dispositions which * ^ • 

he had made for the attack frere excellent, and Battle of 

they were not frustrated by any discovery of a 
mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. He ' 

found the rebels where he expected to find them. Whilst 
Showers, with* the First Brigade, was to attack upon the right, 
Graves, with the Second, was to lead his men agai^ist tho 
enemy’s pcjpition on tho left ; and Grant, on tho first sound of 
tho guns, was to recross the canal by the bridge in tho roar of 
the rebel camp, and to take them in flank. Tho strength of 
the enemy w«as known to be in their Artilleiy. Four heavy 
guns. Money’s Horse Artillery troop, and part of Scott’s Battery, 
were sent in advance to silence their fire, but the guns oF^the 
mutineers were of heavier metal than our own, and it was not 
easy to make an impression on their batteries. For some time 
the Artillery had the lighting to themselves.* Officers and 
men were dropping at their guns, and for a little space it seemed 
doubtful whether they could hold their own. But the British 
Infantry now deployed into line ; and tho inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to the 75th. Then Herbert led 
out his noble regiment with a ringing cheer, right up to Iho 
enemy’s batteries, and the 2nd Europeans followed in support. 
Nothing could resist the impetuous nish of these English 
soldiers ; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and showed 
that there were some resolute spiiits beneath those dusky skins, 
and that the lessons they had learnt in our camps and canton- 
ments had not Jbeen thrown away. Many fought with the 
courage of desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their guns. 
It was not a time for mercy ; if it "^as sought it was sternly 
refused. • 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, chaygedf the 
enemy’s position en the loft, and, about the same time, Hc^e 


* "Light, Kayo, and Fa^n, with ^ur heavy guns, boro the brunt for 
Ibme timo, untU tho bri^e of infantry came up and got into lin5.’*— JETervep 
€hrea1hed^8 2^tfers.-^Major Kaye was in command. 
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Grant, whose inarch had been delayed by the 8tat6 of the roads 
along which he had advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear 
with his Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, and the 
enemy, attacked on eve:ry side, had nothing loft to thein but 
retreat. At first, they seem to have fallen back in orderly 
array ; but the Lancers, under Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, 
and the Horse Artillery guns, though impeded by the water- 
courses, opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they were 
soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. All the guns, and 
stores, and baggage which they had brought out from the great 
city were abandoned ; and so our first fight before Dehli ended 
in an assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not dbne. Baniard saw ^learly that 
it was a great thing to make an impression on the enemy, not 
easily to l>o effaced, on the first day of the appearance of the 
Army of Retribution before the walls of Dehli. The sun had 
risen, and the fur^' of the Juno heats was at its height. Our 
men had marched througli the night, they had fought a battle, 
they were worn and weary, and now the fierce sun was upon 
them, and there had been but little time to snatch any sustain- 
ing food, or to abate the thirst of the Indian summer ; but the 
t strong spirit within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their leader to 
which they were not prepared to respond. Barnard’s soldierly 
experiences had taught him that even a force so broken as the 
advance of the enemy at Badli-ki-Sarai might rally, and that 
they might have a strong reserve. Ho determined, therefore, 
to push onward, and not to slacken until ho had swept the 
enemy back into Dehli, and had secured such a position for his 
force as would be an advantigcous base for future operations. 
Prom Badlf-ki-Sarai the road diverges into two branches, the 
one a continuation of the Grand Trunk leading;. to the suburb of 
Sabzimandf, and the other leading to the old British Canton- 
ments. Stretching in front of these two positions, and forming, 
as it wo re, the base of a triangle, of which the two roads were 
the'^es, was a long rpeky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his «<force, and sending 
Wilson with one division along the foimer road,J[ed the other 
himself d#wn to the Ridge. There he found the enemy posted 
in some .strength with heavy guns but another dexterous 
flank movement turned their {losition, and, before they could 
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change theil line, the 60t1i Bifles» the 2nd Europeans, and 
Money’s Troop were sweeping along the Bidge: and soon 
Wilson, who had* fought his way through the Sahzimandf, and 
^ven the enemy from their shelter there, appeared at the other 
end, and rebels saw that ^11 was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety behiifd the walls of the city. 
Froni those walls their comrades, looking out towa]!ds the s jeno 
of action, could see the smok^ and dame which pronounced that 
the Sipdhis’ Lines, in our old cantonments, were on fire. That 
day’s fighting had deprived them their shelter outside the 
walls, and given us the finest possible base for the conduct of 
our future operations against the city.* 

So the victory of the 8t^j of Juno was complett, and it * 
remained Jbr us only to count what wo had gained 
and what wo had lost by that morning’s fighting. 

The loss of the enemy is computed at three hundred 

and fifty men ; and they had loft in our hands twenty-six guns, 

with some sorvioeablo ammunition, which wo much wanted.f 


♦ In these first operations, ns in all otliors, as will subsequently appear, tlio 
Sirmiir Battalion did excellent service. Major Itoid thus describes their 
conduct on the 8th: “About one oclock p.ai. wo reached the Ridge, when L 
was directed by Geiieml Barnard to occupy Hindu Rdo’s house, which is 
within twelve hundred yards of ilu} Mori Bastion. Had just mado ourselves 
comfortable, when the alarm was sounded. In ten minutes tho mutineers 
were seen coming up towards Hindu Rao’s houso in force. 1 went out with 
my own regiment and tw^o companies of Rifles, and drove them back into tho 
city. This, however, was not accomplished till five p.m., bo that we were 
imdor arms for sixteen hours. Heat fearful. My littlo follows behaved 
splendidly, and were clieerod by every European regiment. It was tho only 
Native regiment with the force, and I may say every eye was upon it. The 
General was anxious to see what the Guslmlis could do, and if we were to bo 
trusted. They hud (because it was a Native regiment) doubts about us; 
but I think they arc now satisfied.” It is true, as stated, that the Sirmiir 
Battalion was thc^oiily Native regiment engaged on our side; but there 
were other Native detachments. The Sappers from Mimth fought well, and 
were commended in Sir H. Barnard's despatch, as was also the (jontingent of 
the Jlnnd Bajali. And Jitn Fishan Kliaii,*with his horscmeiii did {pliant 
service. Fluslicd witli the cxcitciucnt of the battle, tho Afghan chtCf is said 
to have declared that another such day would mAke him a Christian. 

t The statement iif the text is given on the authority^f Sir H. Banu^Vs 
official despatcls. But tho number of guns captured on tho 8th of June is 
set down at thirteen in Major Norman’s Narrative, Major. Re^’s Extracts 
from Letters and Notes, anil in the “ (listory of tho Siege of Delhi, by an 
tDffioer who served there,” &c. NormAn has G^cified in detail tbe nature of 
the captured ordnance, and he is notable for his accuracy. 

VOL. II. * L 
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Our own loss was small, considering the dashing** character of 
the work that had been done. Four officers and forty-seven 
men were killed in the encounters of that daV, and a hundred 
and thirty men were wounded or missing. Among those who 
received their death-wounds at Badli-ki-Sarai was the chief of 
Sir Henry Barnard’s Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
of ?he Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement of 
the action. As he lay there, in* agony, with young Barnard, 
the General’s son and aide-de-camp, vainly endeavouring to 
help him, he asked the yoi^tig officer to raise his head, so that 
he might see the wound that was rending him ; and having 
seen it, he know that ho w’as dying. Tolling Baiiiard that 
* nothingrcould bo done fur liim, he bogged his young friend to 
leave him to his fate. Then presently the spirit parsed away 
from his body ; and, at sunset, all that was left of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army was laid in the grave. To the Com- 
mander of the Dohli h^n-ce this must have been a heavy loss, 
for Chester possessed all the knowledge and experience which 
Barfiard lacked ; and the Adjutant- General was a brave soldier 
and a man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any difficult 
conjuncture would have been %visoly received with respect.* But 
Chester had risen in tlio tDepartmont, and the time was coming 
•when departmental experience and traditionary knowledge were 
to be stripped of tlicir splendid vestments. And Ilistoiy^', without 
any injurious reflcciion ujwn his character, may declare that 
the incident was not all evil that in duo course brought Neville 
Chamberlain and John Nicholson down to Dohli. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or returns of 
captured ordnance, that the value of the first victory before 
Dehli is to be estimated. It had given us an admirable base of 
operations — a commanding military position — open in the rear 
to the lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements and 
supplies, and all that wo looked for to aid us'^in the coming 


* “Jkrfjng the slain was unliuppily Colonel Charles Clieslcr, Adjutant- 
Ocnerai of , the Army, a brav^ and expeiicnced soldier, whose loss thus early 
in the campaign \ieas a grave and lamentable misfdlrtune ; for his sound 
judgment and ripe knowledge would have been precious council as in 
action.” -Bofrd Smitk*s unpublinhed Memoir, Two other officers of Uio Staff 

were killed. Captain C. Av. Russell^ and Captein J. W. Delamain. The 
fourth officef wliu lost his life was Lieutenant Harrison of the 75th ; Colonel 
Herbert of that regiment was among tno woundfKl. 
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struggle, were to bo brought. And great as was this gain to 
us, in a military sense, the moral effect was scarcely loss ; for 
behind this ridged ay our old cantonments, from which a month 
before the English had fled for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard’s Force were now en- 
camped, and the familial^ flag of the F^ringhis was again to be 
seen from the houses of the Imperial City. • • 
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BOOK V.— PBOGBESS OP BBB^LLION IN UPPER INDIA. 
[MA»-.T0Ly, 1857.] 


niArrhR i. 

BANARAS AND ALLAHABAD. 

It has boen ecoii tlial whilst Lord C^niinin^ was eagerly ox- 
« hortiiig the thiofs of the Army to move with all 

dohjiatch ui)on Dehli, never doubting that a 
crushing blow would soon descend upon tho guilty city, he was 
harassc'd by ])ainful thoughts of tho unprotected state of the 
country, along tho ’wholo great lino of tho Ganges to Allahabad 
and thenco thiough tho Duiib to Agia. There was ouo Eng- 
lish regiment at Danapur ; there was ouo English regiment at 
Agra; and k'sides tlioso tho whole strongth of our fighting 
nion consist^'d of a handful of ’white artilloiy men and a few 
invalided soldiers of the (loinpuny’s Eurojican Army. And, 
resting u])on tho broad waters of the Ganges, there was the 
groat niiliUry cantonment of Kanhpur, with a largo European 
popiilafion, a number of SipGii regiments, and few, if any, 
white troops. To all these unprotected places on the banks of 
the GuTigos and the tiamnah, and tho more pilund stations 
dependent upon them, the most anxious thoughts of the 
Govenior-Gencral weie now turned, and his most earnest 
efforts directed. If tho Native soldiery, who were thickly 
strewn along these line^^ not only in all tho military canton- 
ments, bdt in all, the chief civil stations, guardians alike of the 
property of* our Government and the lives of our* people, had 
risen in tlyit month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interpositipn of rrovidcnce covld havoi saved us from swift# 
destruction. I 
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But in all that defoncoless tract of country over which the 
apprehensions of^he Governor-General were then ranging, and 
towards which he was then eagerly sending up reinforcements, 
rel)pllion was for a time in a state of suspension. Whether it 
was that a day had been fixed for a signultanoons rising of all 
the Sipiihi regiments, or whether, witliout any such conceitod 
arrangements, they were ^^^iting to see what the English 
would do to avenge their brethren slaughtered at Mfrath and 
Dehli, the Native soldiery at the stations below those places 
suffered day after day to pass without striking a blow. No 
tidings of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangctic provinces, followed , 
closely upon the nows of tho capture of the Imperial City. 
But everywhere the excitement was spreading, alike in the 
Lines and the Bazaars, and it was plain that many weeks would 
not elapse without a fresh development of troulde, more dreadful, 
perhaps, than the first growth, of which ho already had before 
him the record. • 

^ A little more than four hundred miles from Calcutta, in the 
direction of the north-west, lies tho city of , 
Banaras. Situated on a steep sloping bank of tho 
Ganges, which its buildings ovorhang,*it is the most picturesque 
of the riyer-cities of Hindustan. Its countless temples, now 
beautiful and now grotesque, with tho elaborate devices of 
sculptors of difierent ages and different schools; its spacious 
mosques with their tall minarets grand against the sky ; * tho 
richly carved balconies of its houses ; its swarming marts and 
market-places, wealthy with the produce of many countries and 
the glories of its own looms; its noble ghauts, or flights of 
landing-stairs leading from the gt eat thoroughfares to the river- 
brink, and ever crowded with bathers and drawers of the 
sacred water ; •the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for ever between 
them, render this great Hindu city, ^ven as seen by the fleshly 
eye, a spectacle of unsurpassed interest. But the interest 
deepens painfully in the mincj of tho Christian traveller, who 
regards this swarming city, with all its slattenly beauty, as the 
favoured home of the great Brahmanical suporstftien. It lb a 

* * A recent writer states that it is co|3piited that there arc fourteen hundred 
and fifty-four temples and two huiidred and seventy-two mosques in the city, 

of Banaras .— aherrinfa Soared City of (he Hindus** 
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city given up to idolatry, witli, in the estimation of millions of 
people, an odour of sanctity about it which dra^ pilgrims from 
all parts of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its ghauts. 
Modem learning might throw doubt upon the traditional an- 
tiquity of the place, but«could not question the veneration in 
whifth it is held as the sacred city of the Hindus, the cherished 
residence of the Pandits and the IViests. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had softened 
the manners or tempered tbe feelings of the people of Banaras.* 
There had always been something more than the average 
amount of discontent and disaffection among the citizens ; and 
•now in |he stfiiimer of 1857 this was increased by the high 
price of iirovisions — always boliofbd to bo one of the curses of 
British rnle4 And there was another sourc^) of special danger. 
Some of the most disreputable members of the Dehli Family 
had been long resident at Bandras, where they had assumed aU 
the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently endeavoured 
in sscrot to sow resentment in the city against the English. 
Those wretched Mugliul Princes, it was not doubted, would be 
well disposed in such a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among 
the Sipdhis ; and it was scarcely less probable that the State 
prisoners — Sikhs, Mardt&ds, Muhammadans, and others, who 
had been made to find an asylum in Bandras, would find ample 
means of gratifying their love of intrigue in dangerous efforts 
against the power that had brought them to the dust. 

* The population of Bandras is estimated at about two hundred thousand, 
of wliich an unusually largo proportion are Hindus. The author of the 

**Bcd Pamphlet’' computes the number at tbreo hundred thousand, and 
Macanlay rhetorically amplifies it into half a million.” In May, 1857, Mr. 
Tucker, the Commissioner, writing to Lord Canning, speaks of *'the huge 
bigoted city of Benares, witli a hundred and eighty thousand of tilie wont 
populaiiun in tho country.’’ This is probably rather nndCr tlio number, but 
it IS to bo remembered thiit thero is in Bandras always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from other provinces. Jin 1873, the population of the 
Bantos division numbered 5,600,000 souls. That of the city varito greatly, 
but, in 1896, it was ronghiy computed at 300,000 souls.— G. B. M.] 

t ** The «ity, always the 'most tmrbnlent in India, was now the more 
dailgerouB from tly*geverity with ijlhlch the high price\)f com pressed upon 
the poorer clafSes ; the Piirbiah Sipdhis, who bad been moreuor less reamn 
sinoe the b^iiniing of Maroh, now publicly called on their gods to deliver 
them from mo Taringhls, clubbed together to se^d messengers westward for 
intelligence, and, finally, sent awa^ tli{ir Giini 4>ri<)st), les^ as they said, jnl 
the troubles which were coming, he should anffer any hurt”-— JBeport 
Mr, Taylor, Officiating Joint-Magistrate. ^ 
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At a distance of about three miles, inland, from the city of ' 
Bandras, is the suburb of Sikroli. There vras 
the English mili&ry cantonment — ^there were the Sntonme^^^ 
Courts of Law and the great Gaol— the English 
Church and the English^Cemetery— the Government College — 
the several Missionary Institutes — tho» Hospitals and Asylums 
— the Public Gardens, and the private residences ef the Euro- 
pean officers and their suboiWinates. The military force con- 
sisted of half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native regiments. These were th§ 37th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, the Sikh Regiment of Lodiand, and the 13th Regi- 
ment oi’ Irregular Cavalry — ^in all, some two thousand men, 
watched by some thirty Eng^sh gunners. The Torco jvas com-, 
manded hy Brigadier George Poiisonby.* He was an officer of 
the Native Cavalry, who fifteen years before, in the affair of 
Parwan-darah — that charge, which was no charge, and which 
was at once so heroic and so dastardly — had covered himself 
with glory. The names of Fraser and Ponsoiiby, who flung 
themselves almost alone upon the horsemen of Dost Muhammad, 
^vill live as long as that great war is remembered, and will be 
enshrined in the calendar of our English heroes. In spite of 
those fifteen years, the incident was ^till fresh in men’s minds 
in India, and there was confidence in the thought that Poi^ 
sonby commanded at Banaras. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled ; and civiUans 
too, with the best courage of the soldier and more 
than his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry Carre 
Tucker — one of a family famous silike for courage 
and for capacity — was Commissioner of Banaras. Mr. Frederick 
Gubbins, who, some time before, as Magistrate, had acquired by 
a grand display of energy in* a local crisis an immense as- 
cendency over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was*the Magistrate of Banaras. It is impossible to 
over-rato their exertions.'l' As soon as the fatal news arrived 

* In the early part of May, Ponsonby had not taken command.. Colonel 
Gordon then commanded the station. ' ^ 

t ** The magistrate and judge (Messrs. Lind and Gc^hins) exerted them- 
sdves with giuat skill to maintain the peace of tho city; iRnepatrollin^with 
parties of Sowars, now persuading Banyahs to lower tho nrice of com, now 
, Rstuiing to the tales of spias, who runorted clearly tho state ofl^ling in the 
ci^y'and told the minds of the SiJShis for more truly than Che officers in 
ooihmand.** — Mr. Taylor's Report. 
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from Mirath and Dehli, they saw clearly the danger which 
beset them, and the work which lay before them, to pre- 
serve our old supremacy in such a place. The crisis was 
one which demanded that the civil and military authorities 
should take counsel together. Warned by the wholesale 
butcheries of Mirath stad Dehli, they doomed.it a point of 
essftitial urgency that there should bo a common understanding 
as to the place of resort for women and children and non-com- 
batants in the event a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held ; but it*Would seem that no definite plan of 
action was formed. On the following day two military officers 
called upon Mr. Lind, with a proposal that greatly startled him. 
•One was, Captain William Olpher^s, commanding the Artillery, 
an oflicer of good repule, brave as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in the auxiliary 
operations connected with the Crimean War. The other was 
Captain Watson, of the Engineers. Their opinions were 
entitled to bo received with respect ; but when they suggested 
the propriety of an immediate retreat 1o the strong fortress of 
Ghandr (eighteen miles distant from Bandrasl Mr. Lind re- 
sented the proposal, and said that nothing would induce him te 
leave his post. When h;8 visitors had taken their departure, 
the Magistrate hastened to Mr. Gubbins, and, returning to his 
his own house with the Judge, was presently joined by Mr. 
Tucker and by Colonel Gordon, who temporarily commanded 
the station. Olpherts and Watson had intimated that Gordon 
had approved the plan of retreat to Chandr; but when in 
answer to a question, which he put to Mr. Gubbins, the civilian 
said, “I will go on my knees to you not to leave Bandras!” 
Gordon promptly answered, “ I am glad to hoar you say so. I 
was persuaded against my will.* Mr. Tucker had never doubted 
that it was their duty to stand fast.* So it was resolved that 

* Mr. Tuylor, however, in his oflSrial narrative, says: “They both (Lind 
and GubhinsLretumed to Mr. liiad’s liouso to discuss the best means of 
operation, ^aad were soon joined by Mr. Tucker, tlie Oommissioner, and 
Colonel Qor^n. When the ibftuer alluded to the plan (the retreat to Obandr) 
in terms which seepMd to imply he approved it, Mr. Lind condemned it most 
■tron jfly,” &o., It is possible that for “ former ” we shonldf-Tead “ latter.” 

In a letter before me (May 19), addressed to Lord Canning, Mr. Tu<^er says : 

“ One officer ^ hi^i rank and much experience leeommended that we should , 
make a niglA march, and shut oaisefUs up in Cffiandr. Colond Gonkn, 
commanding the station, Mr. Gubbins, the’ judge, and Mr. Lind, tbo mogis* 
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/MO sign of anxiety should be made manifest, either to the 
'^soldiery or to the ^people ; that every one (Should remain in his 
own homo, as in quiet times, and that there should be no open 
display of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the (vent of a sudden rising either of the soldiery or of the 
people, all the Christian residents not Aigaged in suppressing 
it were to seek refuge in the ]l[int. * 

And so the daily goings on of social life fell back again into 
the old groove; and some even found, in the 
prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful- qSotl^* 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure- 
laden future. Were there not European troopg coming up 
from D&naptir and Calcutta, and would there not be gay doings 
at Bandrafi? Those whose duty it was to know what was 
going on in the surrounding country, heard this careless talk 
with something of a shudder, but wisely refrained from saying 
anything to dash the cheerfulness of the talkers. “ My game,” 
wrote the Commissioner to the Governor-General, “ is to keep 
pqpple in good spirits ; so I keep mv bad news to myself, and 
circulate all the good.” J^Icanwhile, he and his colleagues 
were doing all that could bo done, without noise or excitement, 
to restore conddence alike to the soldiery and to the towns* 
people. It was no small thing to supply an antidote to the* 
famine-prices which were then ruling in tlie markets of the 
city, and this might bo done, so far at least as the evil bore 
upon the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges of 
the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on the part of 
Government, that for every rupee paid by the Sipahis for their 
atahy a certain number of pounds, as in ordinary times, should 
be given, whilst the Judge and tjie Magistrate went about in 
the city endeavouring (and with good success) to convince the 
chief importers of grain that it would be sound polipy in the 
end to keep do^ their prices to the normal rates.** These 


trate, unanimously agreed witii me that to sliow any open distrust in thia 
manner would cause a panic, the bazaars would bp closed, and bothlSiie troopa 
and city would be<pp against us. * Wc, therefore, determined to face the 
danger without moving a muscle.” « 

* ** I guorantdbd Ponsonby yesterday in issuing dtah to the troopa at six- 
teen afrs, and trust you will bear me out. It is ill talking ta a luingiy man. 
All the bazaars are open, but very natunjUv the graiu-sellera are aj^rehenaive, 
and raising their prices. Oubbina ami Lind have been in the city all the 
morning trying to show tl^p principal importers the good policy of keeping 
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things had a good effect; but the ntter weakness of the 
European force in Bandras stared these bi^ve and sagacious 
men in the face at every turn, and they felt that, under Provi- 
dence, nothing could save them until the arrival of succouTy 
except the calmness an^l confidence 6f their demeanour iit the 
hqjir of dapger. “ So great is my confidence,” wrote the Oom- 
missioner, “ that I have not a siuglo weapon, beyond a heavy- 
handled riding-whip, in .my possession. In dealing with a 
parcel of children, whicli, Sipdhis and all Natives are, moral 
force goes a great way.” And it should be noted here, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the Sikh Sirdars, 
then prisonens at Bandras, offered their services to Mr. Tucker 
—and J!l was believed in good Mth — to act as a bo^-guard to 
him, and to protect his house. • 

And the confidence thus felt — ^which in the breasts of some, 
First arrival least, was a sustaining trust in the overflowing 
ofreinforec- niercy of God — was made manifest before all* the 
people of Bandras, by a practical illustration of a 
^ remarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a detach- 

ment of forty-four men of the 84th Queen’s, who had been 
pushed up by the Governor-General by dawk, arrived frOm 
^Uhinsurah, near Calcutta. This reinforcement would have 
more than doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the English at Bandras was to depend. From every 
station along the great line of country between Dehli and 
Calcutta had come the despairing cry, “ For God’s sake send us 
Europeans ! ” And now that this help had come to the first of 
the great undefended stations — small, it is true, in numbers, 
but still at such a time an immense relief and reinforcement to 
the little band of Christian «men, who were trusting in God, 
and maintaining a bold front before their fellows — ^they be- 
thought themselves of others who wore in greater need than 
themselves, and suffered the welcome detachmont to pass on to 
Kdnhpdr; and that too at a time when they seemed to be in 
their greatest peril. Fof news had just come that the 17th 


dom prices os possible.”— jlfr. H, C. Twsicer to Lord Canning^ Xay 

23, 1857. Through the exertions of Mr. Gubbins, assisted Me. Und, and 
his influeuaj witli the wealthy merchants, the price of grain in the Bazaar 
has fallen ftom twelve or thirteen sfiaf to fifteen* sirs (for the rupee). This is 
a great triumph of confidence, and hu reassured the multitude wonderfully.” 
^Tke Same to the Bamot May 26, 1837. • 
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Begimeilt, at Azamgarh, sqjxie sixty miles distant, was on the 
verge, if not in tiio fall stream, of open mutiny, and the 
BaAi6ras regiments seemed only to be waiting for a signal from 
their comr^es in the neighbourhood. Still they thought more 
of others than of themsolves. Sir Heni;y Lawrence had written 
earnestly to urge upon them the great need of Kanljpur, wh^re 
General Wheeler was threatened by a dangerous enemy ; and 
so Ponsonby and Tucker, taking council together, determined 
to let the succour which had been sgnt to them pass on to the 
relief of others. “Gordon,” wrote the Commissioner, “thinks 
that we have run too great a risk in sending on at once the 
parties of the 84th, whom you sent on to us by dawk ; but Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to m& so urgently to send e^ry man 
who could be spared, that Ponsonby and I concurred in thinking 
that it was our duty to run some risk here, and stretch a point 
for the relief of Kanhpur. Besides, we argued that nothing 
could show better to the suspected 37th Itcgimcnt than that 
when we had got Europeans from Calcutta, and placed •our 
guns in safety, we did not care to detain, but sent them oil 
straight to join the troops collecting above. This is a real 
mark of confidence in the Sipdhis and in ourselves. 

Besides, it will do good at AlldhabadJ and along ' ^ 

the road, to see Europeans moving up, party after party, so 
fast. So if anything docs happen to Banaras before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the despatch of 
these forty-four men as an error of judgment on the right side.” 
Other Europeans had been expected from Danapur, but scarcely 
had the men of the 84th been pressed forwara, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the 10th from D&ndpfir, which h^ 
been proceeding upwards to the«relief of Bandras, had “stuck 
fast at Chaprd.” “ So all hopes for the present,” it was added, 
“ from that qu^ter are gone.” “ Brave Brigadier Ponsonby,” 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of the Ddndpur 
relief * a slight contretemps, somewhat unpleasant, but it cannot 
be helped.* I am glad we did not knbw of it yesterday evening, 
as it might have prevented the despatch of the forty-Tbur men 
to Ednhpdr.” But, next day, when further reinforcements 
arrived, theji were all hurried onward to Ednirp^. “ I had 
another tele^am this morning,” wrote Mr. Tqcker to Lord 
Canning on uie 27th, “^rom SuLHeniy Lawrence, b%ging me 
to spare no expense in hurrying up European aid. We send 
up all Ae men we gst from Galoutte. Thirty-eight more will 
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go this evoning. Wo do not keep one for ourselves.” Even 
the detachment of the 10th from Danapur ^as to be. sent on 
the moment it arrives.” “ Your lordship may feel assured,” 
added the Commissioner, that nothing will be left undope to 
insure the quickest possible relief to* Kanhpur. I have let Sir 
Wheeleif know what wo are doing to relieve him, as Hope is 
half the battle.” • 

Thus, already, was the great national courage of the English 
beginning take many shapes. Whilst some. 
Diversities girding up their loins, were eager to anticipate 
manhood*' danger and to strike at once, smiting everywhere, 
man oo< . thigh, like the grand remorseless heroes 

of the Old Testament, others wdite fain to oppose tp the mass 
of rebellio?! that was surging upwards to the surface, the calm 
impassive fortitude of patient resolution, born of an abiding 
faith in God. Men of different temperaments and different 
convictions then wrought or waited according to the faith that 
wa^ in them, with seH-devotion beyond all praise. There was 
need of strenuous action in those days; but there was need 
also of that calm confidence which betrays no sign of misgiving, 
and the very quietude of which indicates a consciousness of 
^strength. Itestricted Sympathy and narrow toleration are 
among the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have spoken ; 
and therefore it has happened that sometimes rash judgments 
have been passed by men incapable of understanding other 
evidences of bravery than those which their own would put 
forth in similar crises. But it may bo easier to go out to battle 
with death than quietly to await its coming. The energy that 
stimulates the one is less rare than the patience that inspires 
the other. But this quiet courage must be content to wait for 
quiet times to bo estimated at its true worth.* 


* How utterly free tlie Goniisissioner was from tlio least leaven of offloial 
jealousy, how eager he was to do justice and to get justice done to his 
colleagues, may be seen in the following extracts from letters written by hUn 
to Lord Canning : *'Mr. F. Gubbins is a very superior tnan, and will miAft a 
modt'l commisiiwner. 1 feel vei^ thankful to have such a coadjutor here to 
make up for piy own great deficiencies.” And in another letter the Gommis- 
sioncr says Mt. Gubbins is carryins on the work in this district most ener- 
getically. Under the blessing of mvidencc.^e has been the means of 
securing great peace and quiet in the mty and neighbourhood.” And again : 
^ 1 hope your lordship will find time fur a letter of hearty thanks to l£r. F. 
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Heniy Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom the high 
courage of our race took tb^ latter form. He 
went about, fearleft and confident, saying to him- 
self, **The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer ; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. He is my 
shield and the horn of my salvation ; my high tower, and my 
refuge; my Saviour.”.* And in this abundant, osrerflowiffig 
confidence and resignation he seemed to despise all human 
means of defence, and almost to regard defensive efforts — 

secondary means” — as a betrayal* of want of faith in the 
Almighty. # “Bather against Ponsonby’s and my wish,” he 
wrote to the Governor-General, “but by the advice of Messrs. 
Gubbins and Lind, and at the entreaty of liLo Ejiropcan 
residents; ^rms and ammunitiofi have, this day, been issued out 
to all who require them. 1 hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quiet. I am so thankful we have 
no ]^lace for defence here. We have nowhere to run to, so must 
stand firm — and hitherto there has not been one particle of 
panie and confusion.” And he said that if the enemy earner he 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, as David 
had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble and a sling. He 
rode out in the most exposed places, evening after evening, with 
his daughter, as in quiet times ; and when some one suggested • 
to him that the hat which he wore, being of a peculiar 
character, would clearly indicate the Commissioner, and afford 
a mark for a rebel shot, he said that ho was as safe in one head- 
dress as in another, and had no thought of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might bo regarded as mere 
imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, that a man of Mr. 
Tucker’s character was described as an amiable enthusiast 
quite unequal to the occasion ; for his courage was not of the 
popular type, and his character not intelligible to the multi- 
tude. But, evqp looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the Bantiras Com- 
missioner had much, at that time, recommend it. For as 
the absolute weakness of the European community, nvUh only 

Gubbins for bis beautilul police arrangements and general exertions, in which 
Mr, Lind has oi^d greatly. [There is no doubt but that tlio ..trong ohafhe- 
ter of Mr. F. Guobins dominated the situation and impressed itstilf upon all 
with whom he came in contact. — G. B. M.] • 'p 

•* He wrote to Lord Canuitf^ that th^)22nd chapter of Samuel II. (which 
contains mese words) bad been their Sand-by.” 
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thirty effective soldiera to defend them, forbade •any sliccesafal 
resort to arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a qnietttde 
of demeanonr, significant of confidence — confidence bow in onr . 
own security and in the loyalty of those who' surrounded and 
who might have crushed us in an^hour.* ** In continue^ com- 
munication, not only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, but with 
the chiefs of all the great stations, as Danapfir, K&nhpfir, 
Lakhnao, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what was being done 
in some quarters, and what was needed in others, to meet the 
difficulties of the crisis. « He knew that help was coming from 
below; and that if rebellion were smouldering either in the 
Lines or in the City, the longer it could l)e left to smoulder, 
before J)ursthig into a blaze, the better. The confiding policy 
was the temporising policy. Those who best knqw the cha- 
racter of the Bengal Sipahi, knew that a vague fear, more 
impressive for its very vagueness, was driving thousands into 
rebellion ; and that the best way to keep things quiet was to 
do nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of ‘Hay 
wore on, and European reinforcements came from below ; but, 
in spite of the great temptation to retain them. Tucker and 
Ponsonby had strength to send them onward to succour others. 
They knew that they were exposing themselves to the re- 
proaches of their comiudes ; but they felt that they could bear 
even this. “ You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to the Commissioner, 

** can bear much in such a cause. To aid the distressed is not 
so very wicked.” 

The high bearing of the chief officers at Bandras excited the 
admiration of the Governor-General. And in the 

Encouragment midst of all his urgent duties — ^his pressing cares 
and anxioties-«-Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whoso good deeds he had ample ass^ance. Whether 

* 1 do not wish it to bo inferred from this that 1 think the serving out of 
arms and ammunition to thoeEuropcan residents was a mistake; but I can 
appreciatf* Mr. Tuck^s motives, and understand his reasons for insoribing 

** Thorough on his policy of inaotio^. It will be seen presently Lord 
Canning, mough he admired the calm confidence of»Mr. Tucker, sidedwith 
"Mt, Gubbin8*4n this matter, and I do not doubt that he was right (.1 can 
only repeal;, from knowledge acquired on tJio spot that in all that oonoemed 
the poliewpuAued at Bandies in those da^ Mr. F. Gubbins took the lead. 
But for him there would have beei^o ralin^mind to guide the crisis. Ko 
one admitted this more f^ukly than Mr. Tucker himselfi— G. B. M.] ' 
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the:well-doeT^ere a General OflBlcer, a Civil or Political Com- 
miBsioner, ot a young regimental subaltern, Lord Canning 
wrot^ to him, wIiAl his own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, 
full of frank kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exe^ons and made him ever love the writer. He know the 
effect at such a time of prompt recognition of good service, and 
he felt that such recognition, under the hand of secretaries, 

C ' lio or private, would lose •half its influence for good. He 
a wonderful grace of letter-writing ; and there are many 
now who treasure up, as their mosti cherished possessions, the 
few expressive lines, warm from the heart, in which, amidst 
dangers and difficulties that might well have excused graver 
omissions, the Governor-General poured forth hiS gratitude to 
his subordinates for good aiff of any kind — for wise ^counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for patient 


courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, ho wrote to Mr. Tucker: “Although 
it represents a most critical state of things at Banaras, it satis- 


fies me that the crisis is met with calm courage, based upon 
that which alone is the foundation of true courage, and that 
events as they ariso will bo dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious stake 
upon the issue. I sympathise deejfly with your family. If, 
they need to be assured of it, I beg you to tell them that not 
an hour has been, or will be, lost in sending aid to Banaras, 
and wherever else it may bo most urgently required. . . . 
Gome what may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta- 
tions. No one shall be ignorant how mobly the authority of 
OUT Government, and the honour and dignity of Englishmen, 
has been upheld at Banaras.” And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, 
a week afterwards, saying : “ If 1 had more leisure 
for writing letters, I should not have left you so 
lon^ without a ^ord of thanks for your admirable and most 
judicious exertions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and 
messages, and a1so> from other quarters, how much is due to 
you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to believe«t^t I am 
most grateful for it. You have all had a difficult ganm to play 
if ever there was one; and* your success has been hitherto 
complete. I#pray that you may 
done really good service in the 
tion of the price of grain.” An^ 
to the difference of opinion which had prevailed respecting the 


carry it tnrougn. xou nave 
Bazaars, in obtaining a reduo- 
he then added, with^reference 
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arming of the Europeans, ** I think you quite r%ht in recom- 
mending that arms should not be refused to the Europeans^ 
who desired them. Your self-confidence hft been made quite « 
plain by the calm front you have alr^y shown to all danger ; 
and I do not belleye that any of the gidvantages thereby g%ined 
will be sacrificed by tha adoption of a common-sense precautiop^ 
wBich does not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme- 
diately around you, when, as id too surely the case, there is 
abundance of danger at a little distance.” * 

• 

But although outwardly there was fair promise of continued 
tranquillity, as the month of May came to a close 
June, 1857. •q, crisis was, indeed, approaching. The birth of 
^Xzamgnrh*^ June was ushered in by the familiar \ 15 prk of the 
incendiary. A lino of Sip&his* huts recently 
vacated was fired ; and it was found that the wretched scilm of 
Dehli royalty were in close communication with the incen- 
diaries. Then news came that the Sipahi regiment at A^m- 
gafh, sixty miles oiV, had revolted. This was the 17th Begi- 
ment, under the command of Major Bunnughs. It had been 
believed all along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with 
the 19th and 34th, whij^h had been ignominiously disbanded, 

' and it was known that some of the men of the former were 
harboured in its Lines. Its insolence had been manifested 
unchecked, for Burroughs was not equal to the occasion ; and, 
although the Magistrate, Homo, had himself addressed the 
Sipahis, and otherwise striven to keep them true 
fty their iJalt, the evil influences had prevailed, so 

that before the end of the month the men of the 17th were ripe 
for revolt.']' It happened that just at this critical moment they 
scented the spoil. The ratth) of the rupees was heard in the 
distance. A treasure-escort was coming in from Gordkhpfir, 
under charge of a company of the 17th Sipahis and some 
horsemen of the 13th Irregular Cavalry, and this was to have 
been despatched, with t^jfe surplus treasure of Azamgarh, to 
BanaraSto tinder command of Lieutenant Palliscr, who had been 
sent froip the latter place witlv & detachment of the 13th to 

* MS. Gonreraondenoo of Lord Canning. * 

t On May 2f, when some men impudently rejected extra cartridges whi<& 
were served out to them, and afterwKjds violently ossaulted a Native otEloes.*, 
Major Burroughs found himself too weak to punish. 
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escort it. Fit^e lakhs of rupees had come from Gk^r^khptir, and 
two lakhs were added to it* at Azamgarh; seventy thousand 
pounds in the ha¥d bright coin of the country, and this was 
now in the grasp of the Sipahis. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. $6 they rose and loudly declared that 
the treiusure should not leave the station. This stern resolution, 
however, seems to have been lulled for a time, • • 

and on the evening of the* 3rd of June, the 
treasure-escort marched out from Azamgarh. It was felt, 
however, that the danger had not been escaped, and that at 
any moment the Sipahis might break into open rebellion. The 
officers and their wives were dining at the mess of the 17th, 
when all their anxieties we^ confirmed by the weU-known 
warning voice of the guns. It was plain that the firing was in 
the direction of the parade-ground. A beating of drums was 
soon heard ; and no words wore needed to express the assurance 
of all that the Sipahis had risen.* There was then a scene of 
confusion, which it is not easy accurately to describe. The 
ladies and non-combatants hurried off to the Kachahrf, wBiclr 
had been fortified by the Magistrate and his colleagues, and 
there barricaded themselves. Meanwhile the Sipahis, having 
shot their Quartermaster and their Quartermaster-Sergeant, y 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which distin-^ 
guished all their movements, having spared and, indeed, pro- 
tected the rest of their ofiicers, hurried after the treasure-escort 
to seize the coin on the road to Banaras. And with them went 
the myrmidons of the Police-force, which Home had made vast 
efforts to strengthen for the protection* of the gaol, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by releasing 
the prisoners, and giving up the houses of the English to 
plunder and conflagration. * 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed and accoutred 
and eager for fflio spoil, Falliser found that he was helpless. 
The troopers of the 13th Irregulars were wavering. They were 
not so far gone in rebellion as tosdesire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restrained Ikam from 
acting against their countiymen. The’ officers, therefore, were 

* There were two post guns stationed at Azamgarh. Thq^ the mutineers 
seized at the commencement^of the outbreak. They were afterwards taken 
ftto Oudh. ^ 

t Lieutenant Hutchinson and Quartermaster-Sergeant Lewis. 

YOlJ. II. • ' M . 
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saved. But the treasuTe was lost. The Sip&his the 17ih * 
carried it back to Azamgarh, whilst the Irregulars escorted 
their officers on to Banaras. Meanwhile, the Suropcan residents 
of the former place had fled to Ghazipiir ; and^when the Sipahis 
returned to their old station, they foupd all European authority 
gone, and the official functionaries, civil and military, swept 
oufof it to*a man. So, flushed with success, they marched' off 
to Faizabad in military array, wfth all the pomp and panoply 
of war. 

When news of these events reached Ban&ras, crusted over in 
,tho first instance with some exaggerations, it was 
** plaiJi that the hour was approaching when tran- 
June 4, 1867. quillity could no longer be maintainedi But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm com- 
posure of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst succours 
were far off, had already saved Bandras ; for now fresh rein- 
forcements were at hand, and with them one who knew well 
how to turn them to account. After despatching his men, as 
has been already told,'}’ by the railway to Bdniganj, Colonel 
Neill had made his way, by train and horse-ddk, 
to Bandraa with the utmost possible despatch, 
* ' eager to avenge the blood of his slaughtered 

countrymen. And with this Madras Colonel came the fiirst 


* It is stated on tho antliority of Lieutenant Constiiblo of the 17th, that 
the Sipahis ‘‘behaved with lomnntic courtesy.” “They formed a sqtkaie 
round their officers, and said that they not only would not touch, but would 
protect them, only that there were some of the mutineers who had sworn the 
death of particular officers, and therefore they begged the whole party to take 
to their oarria^s and bo off at onco. * But how are we to get our carriages ? ’ 
said they, ‘sociug that they arc scattered all through the station.’ * Ah, we 
will fetch them,’ said the Sipahis ; and so they did, and^ gave the party an 
escort for ten miles out of the station on the road to Ghdzi'piir. It 1ms been 
remarked that to complete the romance they ought to have offered the officers 
a month’s pgy out of the trcaliiro they were plundering.'’ — ^iinnaZs of the 
Indian RMllion, Part IV, This is somewhat inconsistent with the statement 
(Tted Pamphlet) that the Sipahis of the«17lh implored the Irregulars to 
their officers, “appealing to religion, nationality, love df money, even offering 
£5,000 for each head.” These inconsistencies, however, were fast becoming 
common phenon(\pna. [The author of the Bed Pamphlet received his informa- 
tion from an officer on tho spot. It possiblocthat there were two parties 
among the revolted Sipihis.-^. B. MV] 
t Ante, p. 98. 
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assertion of Snglisli manhood that had come from the South to 
Ihe rescue of our people in the Gangetic provinces. Loading the 
way to future conquests, he came to strike and to destroy. He 
was one of those who wisely thought from the first, that to 
strike promptly and to strike vigorously would he 
to strike mercifully ; and he went tef the work 
before 'him with a stern resolution not to spare. *Both from 
the North and from the South, at this time, the first great 
waves of the tide of conquest were beginning to set in towards 
tho centres of the threatened provinces. From one end of the 
line of danger, Canning, and from the other, Lawrence, was 
sending ff)rtli his succours — ^neither under-estimatjing the mag- 
nitudo of the peril, but both confident of the final result. ^ it ‘ 
was the work of the latter, as will bo told hereafter, to rescue 
Dehli, whilst the former was straining every effort to secure 
the safety of Banaras, Allahabad, Agra, Ednhpfir, Lakbnao, and 
other lesser places dependent upon them. And now assistance 
had really come to the first of these places. A detachment of 
Madras Fusiliers was at Banaras, and the men of the 10th h%)t, 
from Ddndpur, whose arrival had been delayed by an accident, 
had also made their appearance. It was determined, therefore, 
that the Sipdhis should be disarmed. • 

But a question then arose as to the hour of disarming. The* 
first idea was, that the regiment should be paraded 
on the following morning, and that then the SdisSSing 
several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay down their arms. But there were 
those in Bandras, to whom the thought of even an hour’s delay 
was an offence and an abomination. When work of this kind 
is to be done, it should be done, they thought, promptly. 
Stimulated by the intelligence from Azamgarh, dnd suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sipdhis might rise before 
morning, and then all our councils and cautions would be vain. 
The chief command was in Fonsonby’s hands, and it was for 
him to give the word for disarming. It appears that Colonel 
Gnrdon, who had ascertained that the more turbuleninspirits of 
the' city were in communication with the Sipdhis, accompanied 
the Brigadier to tlfe bouse of the Commissioner to consult with 
him. Tuckef suggested that they should call on Gpbbins ; so 
they went to the Judge’s residence, and there they, received 
ample confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was eager for 

, m2 
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iDimcdiate action;* and, after some discussion, fhe Brigadier 
consented to hold a parade at five o’clock, an^at once to proceed 
to the work of disarmament. 

* The circumstances coiidvcinp: to this chango of plan have been varioiisly 
stabd. Mr. 'faylur, in his oiSohil report, already quoted, snys : *‘It appears 
that as Brigadier Poiisonby was returning homo after the Council, he met 
Colonel NeUl, who recommended him to disarm the corps at once. Disre- 
ga^ing all other consideration, he hurried to tho parade-ground.** But in a 
letter before me, written by 13i<gndier Ponsonby in July, that officer states 
that, ** On tho 4tli of June Lieutcnant-Golonel Gordon, commanding the 
regiment of Lodjaii^ called and informed me that he had reason to believe 
tile men of tlio,37th Native Infantiy were entering into a conspiracy with 
some of ^he bad characters of the ci^, in view to tho subversion of the 
British power in Bamims. After some conversation on the suhj^t, in which 
I osccrtuiiied from tho Lieutenant-Colonel that ho considered that he could 
roly on the fidelity of his own regiment, wc agreed to go together to tho Com- 
missioner, Mr. Tucker, and to acquaint liim with what had been communi- 
cated. \Vo proceeded to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching the subject of our 
visit, he proposed that wo should go to Mr. F. Gubbins, who lived close at 
han£, and wo did so. Mr. Gubhins, it appeared, had heard from bis spies 
that which not only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s report, but gave much more 
detailed infoiination us to thti secret proceedings of the men of the 37th 
Native Infantry. Colonel Neill came in while Mr. Gubbins was speaking, 
and soon afterward.s tho Brigade-Mujor, Cn[)tain Dodgson, entered to report 
«that the treasure, which was un its way from Aznmgurh to Baudras under a 
guard of fifty men of the li regular Cavalry, had lx cn plundered by the 17th 
Native Infantry — the guard of tho Irregulars having connived at the deed. 
It was immediately foit tliat this circumsinnee, uccoirring in such oloso 
proximity to Banaras, rendeivd the adoption at once of some strong measures 
imperative, and IJeuteiiant-Golonel Gordon proiiosed the disarming of tho 
37th Native Infantry, to winch 1 acceded. There was some discussion as to 
whether this should be attempted at once, or at ten a.in. on the following day. 
Mr. Gubbins having cxprc.sscd his opinion that emissaries from the 17th 
Native Infantry would soon be in Banaras, it was settled to disarm the-37th 
at five o’clock, and it being now pa^t four, it was also arranged to keep tbo 
measure as quiet as possible in order that tho regiment might not bo on ito 
guard.” Nothing can be more distinct than this. Bujt Colonel Neill, with 
equal distiiictncss, declares that Ponsonby and Gordon- ciilled upon him, and 
t&t bo (Neill) recommended the afternoon parade. In his official despatch 
ho says : ” Brigadier Ponsonbycconsulted with me about taking the muskets 
from the ^tli, leaving them their side-arms. Ho proposed waiting nntil tho 
following morning to do tills. I urged its being done at once, to which lie 
agreed, aiffi left my quarters to makd his arrungenjents.” In his ^private 
journal, too, he records that, **The Bngadicr called onment three p.m..with 
i^luuel Go^on of the Sikhs, informing me of the mutiny of the 17ih at 
Azamgarh T . very undecided . . . would put off everything until to- 
morrow. 1 speak out, and urge hiij^ to act et once, which he unwilling 
a^ccs to ... tho Kuropeans to parade at five p.m. ... the 87th to oe 
disarmed ... the Irregulars and Sikhs said to staunch to act with us.” 
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Then PoiAonby and Goi^on wont together to the house of 
the latter, where they found or wore joined by Major Barrett 
.of the 37th. TUb Sipdhi officer, after the manner of his kind, 
with that fond and affectionate confidence in his men, which 
was luring so .many to destruction, solemnly protested against 
the measure, as one which would break their hearts. To this 
Ponsonby replied, that what he had learnt from Air. GttWDins 
had left him no alternative, dnd that, therefore, it was Barrett’s 
duty to warn the officers to be ready for the five o’clock parade. 
The Brigadier had ordered his hoi«o to be brought to Gordon’s 
house, and now the two mounted and rode to the parade-ground, 
to plan the best disposition of the troops. The horse which* 
Ponsonby rode had not been ridden for a month! It^was frcslii 
and restive, and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant 
rays of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him. Enfeebled 
as he was by previous illness, he became, in his own words, 

“ most anxious and uneasy in mind and body.” But, whilst 
Gordon was drawing up the Sikh regiment, ho rode to the 
European Barracks, where ho found Neill mustering tho 
Europeans, and Olphcrts getting ready his guns. Tho neces- 
sary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt that he was no 
longer equal to the responsibility of the work that lay before 
him. • 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work that then 
lay before tho English commanders. The Native force was 
some two thousand strong. Tho Europeans hardly- mustered 
two hundred and fifty.* Of the temper of tho Sipdhi regiment 
there was no doubt. Tho Irregulars had been tried on the 
road from Azamgarh, whore they had betrayed the weakness 
of their fidelity, if they had not manifested tho strength of 


We have, therefore, before us three conilieting statements. Mr. Taylor says 
that Ponsonby mtft Neill as the former was goiiif^ homo from Gubbin^’s house. 
Ponsonby says that Neill came into Gubbius’s house, when lie (the Ilrimidier) 
and Gordon were tliere. And Neill says that the Brigadier and Gordon 
visited him in his own quarters. The mufter is of little imporlanco in itself; 
but the discrepancies cited afford an apt illustration of the dtSioultios which 
beset the path of a conscientious yisturlan. On the wliolc, I ^m disposed to 
think that Neill, wilting on the day of the events described, is more likely to 
be correct th^i Ponsonby, writing a month afterwaids, or Taylor, colAoting 
facts after tho lapse of more than a year. 

* The official returns state— H.M,'s 10th Begimont, ond huu4red and fifty 
’ men and tliree officers ; Madras Fusiliers, sixty men and fiireo officers ; 

. Artillery, thirty men and two offloers. 
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their discontent.* But the Sikh regiment was hflieved to be 
faithful ; and, if it were faithful, there could be no doubt of 
the result of that afternoon’s parade. It is Said that, as they 
were assembling for parade, they were in high spirits, axtd 
appeared to be eager to be led against the Hindustani of rthe 
regular Army. Not mmrely in Banaras, but in all parts of 
the* country, was it of the highest moment that the Sikh 
fighting mon should be on our side ; for it was believed that 
the fame of their loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the 
confines of our Empire, and* that, throughout the Fanjab itself, 
the renown of thoir achievements would stimulate others to do 
likewise. But eveiywhero so great a sensitiveness thrilled 
• through ^the Native troops of ^1 nationalities, that it was 
always possible that the weight of a feather in the balance 
might determine the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty 
or rebellion. 

When the order for disarming had gone forth. Colonel Spottis- 
woodo and his officers proceeded to the parade- 
ground of the 37th, turned out the regiment, and 
ordered them to lodge their muskets in the bells* 
of-arms. There were about four hundred men on parade, the 
remainder, with the exception of one company at Chau4r, being 
^ detached duty in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared 
that the men were generally well-disposed. There were no im- 
mediate signs of resistance. First the Grenadier company, and 
then the other companies up to No. 6, quietly lodged thoir arms 
in obedience to the word of command. At this point a murmur 
arose, and some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed — ^that the Europeans were coming to shoot them down 
when they were disarmed. Hearing this, Spottiswoode cried « 
out that it was false, and appealed to the Native officers, who 
replied that ho had always been a father to them. But a panic 
was now upon them, for they saw the white troops advancing. 


• These reaiments of Irreguldt Cavaliy were diiforently constituted horn 
those of ths^Tegular Sipdhi Army. They had few European officers, and 
those only p^ck^ men, who Imd tlie greenest piide in their several corps, and 
seldom or never any desire to leave them. The troopeSs, who received high 
pay i!hd found their own horses, were generally men of a loiter class, and^e 
position of the^Native officers was of a higher and more responsible chaiaoter 
than in the regular Army. All these, things were at first supposed to be 
favourable to the continuance of the fidelity of the Irregular Cavalry. But* 
it was soon found that they were m inouiably tainted as me rest 
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By word of Sommand from JPonsonby the Europeans and the 
guns were movin^forward towards the Sip&his’ Lines. Opposite 
to the quarter-guard of the 37th the Brigadier ordered the 
little force under Colonel Neill to be wheeled into line and 
halted. He then went forward and spoke to the Sipahis of 
the guard. He said that they wore required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no Iftirm of tny 
kind would befall them. As he spoke he laid his hand assuringly 
on the shoulder of one of the Sipahis, who said that they had 
committed no fault. To this Ponsoftby replied in Hindustani : 

None ; ' but it is necessary that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken their oaths 
and murdered their officers, who never injured tliem.”^ Whilst 
he was still speaking, some of the men shouted to their comrades 
on the right and left; a stray shot or two was fired from the 
second company, and presently the Sipahis inished in a body to 
the bells-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and fired upon 
both their own officers and the Europeans. Going about the 
work before them in a systematic, professional manner, they 
sent some picked men and good marksmen to the front as 
skirmishers, who, kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fired deliberately iq)on the Europeans from 
a distance of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight mei» 
of the 10th were shot down, and then the rest fell back in line 
with the roar of the guns. Meanwhile the officers of the 37th, 
who had been providentially delivered from the fire of their 
men, were seeking safety with the guns ; but Major Barrett, 
who had always protested against the disarming of the regiment, 
and now believed that it was fpully used, cast in his lot with 
.it, and would not move, until a party of Sipahis carried him off 
to a place of safety. * 

To the fire of the Sipahi musketeers the British Infantry 
now responded, %md the guns were wheeled round to open upon 
the mutineers with irresistible ^ape. The English gunners 
were ready for immediate action# Anticipating resistance, 
Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved^jrom their 
Lines, -to carry their cartridges and grape-shot in thqjr hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served with almost 
magical rapiflity ; and the 37th were in panic flight, with tneir 

- - , i 1; 

* Whether this was observed by the Sipahis I know not ; but if it were^ 
there can be no difficulty in accounting for their suspicion and alarm. 
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fitoes honed towards the Lines. But from hehin^ the cover of 
their huts they maintained a smart fire up^n the Europeans ; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-poundcrs both with grape and 
round shot, sent more messengers of death after tiiem, and 
drove them out of their sheltering homes. Throwing their 
arms and accoutrements behind them, and many of them 
huSldling away clear out of Cantonments beyond the reach of 
the avenging guns, they made their way to the city, or dis- 
persed themselves about the countiy, ready for future mischief 
and revenge. * 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s 
Sikhs had cqmo on to parade. It was soon obvious what was 
the temblor of the former. Their commander. Captain Guise,* 
had been killed by a Sipahi of the 37th, and ^Dobgson, the 
Brigade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He had scarce 
taken command, when he was fired at by a trooper. Another 
attempted to cut him down. But the Sikhs appear to havo 
had no foregone intention of turning against our people. 
Wliether the object of the parade and the intentions of the 
British officers were ever sufficiently explained to them is not 
very apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, 
doubtful and suspicious^ and it needed but a spark to excite 
^hem into a blaze. The outburst of the Irregulars first caused 
them to waver. They did not know what it all portended ; 
they could not discern friends from foes. At this oriticid 
moment, one of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. In an 
instant the issue was ^eterinincd. Olpherts was limbering up 
his guns, when Crump, of the Madras Artillery, who had jomed 
him on parade and was acting as his subaltern, cried out that 
the Sikh regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry that the 
Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they were shouting 
and yelling frantically, and firing in all directions— their bullets 
passing over and through the English battery. They were 
only eighty or a hundred yards from us on an open pai^e- 
ground ; and at that time our Artillery we^ unsupported by 
tha British Infantry, who had followed the mujineers of the 


* One writer says that Guise’s head was afterwards ^split open by one cf 
hia own troopers. He was shot on the rear of the Lines, as he was going to 
parade. ^ 
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d7th BegimeSit into their Lines. It was not a moment for 
hesitation. The sjidden rush of a furious multitude upon our 
guns, had we been unprepared for them, might have over- 
whelmed that half-battery wi^h its thirty English gunners; 
and Banaras might liave been lost to us. So Olidierts, having 
ascertained that the ofliccrs of the Sikh*corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought roimd his guns and poured a* shower^ of 

a into the regiment. Upon this they made a nish upon 
ns — a second and a third — ^but were driven back by the 
showers from our field-pieces, •and were soon in confused 
flight. And with them went the mutineers of the Irregular 
Cavaliy; so the work was thoroughly done, |nd Olpherts 
remained in possession of the field. • 

Whilst Hheso events were developing themselves on the 
parade-ground, the little power of endurance still 
left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, cSnialSi 
and before the afternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the declining 
sun, more trying than its meridian height, dazzled and sickdhed 
the old soldier. The pain and discomfort which ho endured 
were so great that he was unable any longer to sit his horse. 
Having previously given orders to Colonel Spottiswoode to fire 
the Sipdhis’ Lines that none might find shelter in them, he made 
over tne command to Colonel Neill, who eagerly took over all 
further military responsibility on himself.* The victory of the 
Few over the Many was soon completed. Some who had sought 
shelter in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 
few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt to death 
in their huts.t 

— i 

* It is not easy to delcrmino tlio exact period at which Ponsonby gave 
over the command to Neill. From the oificial report of the latter it wonld 
appear to have been done before the Sikhs broke iuto mutiny, but Ponsonby's 
own statement wonld fix the time at a later period. The account in the text 
is the official version of the transfer of coni|aand ; but the lUct, I believe, is 
that Neill, seeing Ponsonby on the ground, went np to lum and said, 
“ General, 1 assume command.’* So Neill's journal, and oral ifilformation of 
on officer who heard l^m say it. • • 

t There is no passage in this history on which more care and labour have 
been exp^ded^n on tho above narrative of the disarming at Bandras on 
the 4ih of June. In compiling it 1 have had before me sevesm detailed state- 
pientg made by officers present at the parade, including a full narrative 
mtten by Brigadier Ponsonby, and furnished to me by his widow, and tlto 
private journals and leti^rB of Colonel Neill, as well as his official reports. 
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All the oiroamstanoes of this parade of the 4th of 'June being 
fairly reviewed and impartia]]y considered, it is 
Themuitary not Strange that some should think that it was 
con- g^eyously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
oe^ain. Writing on tlte 6th of June to the Governor-General, 
the Banaras Commissioner said^ I fear the business of dis- 
arming was very badly managed indeed. The Sip&his feel very 
sore at what they consider an attack on men, many of whom 
were unarmed at the time? This is not a point for a civilian to 
discuss, but the general opinion seems to be that the>affair was 
much mismanaged.” This opinion was shared by Lord Canning, 
' who wsote, a fortnight afterwards to the President of the 
India Board, that the disarming “ was done hurnedly and not 
judiciously.” “ A portion of a regiment of Sikhs,” he added, 
“ was drawn into resistance, who, had they been properly dealt 
with, would, I fully believe, have remained faithful.” And, 
sixteen months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom it 
devolved to write an official account of these transactions, 
deliberately recorded his belief, it may be assumed after full 
investigation, that the Sikhs were brouglit out not knowing 
what was to be done; that the whole affair was a surprise; 
•that, as a corps, they were loyal, and “ would have stood any 
test less rude.’^ 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much that the 
business was done badly as that it was done hastily ; or rather 
that it was done badly because it was done nastily. The 
sudden resolution to disarm the 37th on that Thursday after- 
noon left no time for explanations. If the whole of the black 
troops at Bandras had been ^own to be steeped in sedition to 
the lips, and ready for an immediate outbreak, it would have 
been sound policy to surprise^ them, for only by such, a course 
could our little handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular Sipdhis were 



Colonel Spoltiswoodo’s statement is publishod in the Porliamentaiy Betiim 
lelatiug to the regiments that have mutinied. There also a very dearly 
written narrative by Ensign Tweedie (one of the young officers wounded by 
the fire of the Sikh regiment), printed in the newspapers of the day. Besides 
these, 1 havdhad the advantage of much personal conversation with one* of 
the ohief surviving actors in the soeneHescribedl and have received from hiyi 
written answers to my questions on all doubtful points. I have a strong oon- 
dotion, therefore^ that the story cannot bo more cq^reotly told. 
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only suspected, in whole or in part, of treacherons designs, and 
the intentions of the Irregulars were still doubtful, there had 
been nothing in fSe conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a 
doubt upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might haTO had the best 
effect. But there was no time for this. When it was tried 
with the 37th, both by the Brigadier and by the tIlolonel,‘*it 
was too late ; for the Europeans were advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seems not to have 
been tried at all. It would, howevefl^, bo scarcely just to cast 
the burden of blame on any individual officer. What was evil 
was the suddenness of the resolution to disarm and the haste 
of its execution. But this is said to have been* a ng^essar^*' 
evil. And*whilst we know the worst that actually happened, 
we do not know the something worse that might have resulted 
from the postponement of the disarming par^e. Even at the 
best, it is contended, if the 37 th had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch all those 
disarmed Sip&his. It would, indeed, to a great extent h5Ve 
shut up our little European force, and, thus crippling its 
powers of action, have greatly diminished our strength. More- 
over, it is contended that, in the crisis that had arisen, this 
stern example, these bloody instructions, had great effect* 
throughout that part of the Gangetic provinces, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor paralysed. 
There was a beginning of retribution. The white troops were 
coming up from beyond the seas. Thofigh few in numbers at 
first, there were thousands behind them, and Upper India 
would soon be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodijgious. The mailed hand of 
the English conqueror was coming down again crushingly upon 
the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said that a large 
proportion of the regiment — the regiment from Lodiana — ^were 
not Sikhs but Hindustanis; that .they were the bi^thren of 
the regujfir Sip&his, and that t^ey had come on to parade with 
their piece^4^aded! This last fact is not conclusive against 
them. It may have been the result wholly of uncertainty and 
suspicion. But Olpherts, when he fired upon them, was fully 
asmired that they had broken into open mutiny, and nothing 
ever afterwards tended to weaken his original conviction. That 
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there was mutiny in the regiment — and mutiny of the woiut 
kind — ^however limited it may have been, is certain ; and if 
this were the first, it was far from being tfte last instance of a., 
whole regiment being irrevocably compromised by the miscon- 
duct of a few Sipdhis. An officer, with his guns loaded, ^n the 

S resence of an overwhelming number of Native soldiers, cannot 
L'aw nioo distinctions or disentangle the knot of conflicting 
probabilities. Ho must act at^nce. The safety of a station, 
perhaps of an Empire, may depend upon the prompt discharge 
of a shower of grape. And the nation in such an emergency 
will less readily forgive him for doing too little than for doing 
too much. 

Gony)let<f as was the military success, the danger yras not 
passed. The dispersion of a multitudc^of mutinous 
June 4-5. jSipahis might have been small gain to us in the 
SewMds. presence of a rebellious population. If Ihe mal- 
contents of the city had risen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and with their 
comrades under arms at the difierent guards, they might have 
overwhelmed our little gathering of Christian people. But the 
bountiful Providence, in which Commiissionor Tucker .had 
trusted, and which seejued to favour the brave efforts of Judge 
Gubbius, raised up for us friends in this awful crisis, and the 
fury of the many was mercifully restrained. It had been 
arranged that in the event of an outburst, all the Christian 
non-combatants should betake themselves to the Mint, which 
lay between the Cantonment and the city, as the building best 
suited to defensive purposes. The rattle of the musketry and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground proclaimed .that 
the Sipahis had risen. There were then great alarm and con- 
fusion. Numbers of our people made for the Mint. The 
missionaries loft Bandras behind them, and set their faces 
towards Kdmnagar on their way to Chandii.* The civilians, 
some with their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collcct^’s Eachahri, ascending to the roof of 

* There were Bome exceptions to general cxedus of the miaalonariea* 
^Tr. Lenpholt, of tlio Church Missionary Society, seems toJiavo stood fast 
the mission premises with his Ibck of Native Christians. Tliis excellent man 
afterwords rendered good service to. the Britjph Government bv exerting his 
influence, which was consideiuble in the neighbourhood, to obtain supplies 
for our European troops. 
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the building,® where at least they were safe from capture.* 
But there was a gr^at and reasonable fear that the Sikhs of the 
' Treasurj'-guard, rendered furious by the slaughter of their 
countrymen, would seize the Government coin, and the crown 
jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were stored with it, 
and would then fire the building and? attack our Christian 
people wheresoever they could be found. " 

And that they would have struck heavily at us is not to be 
doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief of 
good repute, had not come to our aicPin the hour Goodaer- 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Surat sSnt singb. 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been ^ 
sent to reside at Banaras, in honourable durance, and -^^ho had 
fully appreciated the generous treatment he had received from 
the English, lie had unbounded confidence in Gubbins ; and 
when the crisis arose, he manfully^ shouldered a double-barrelled 
gun and accompanied his English friend to the Kachahri. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid us, and by 
his explanations and persuasions softened down the anger of the 
Sikh soldiery, who might have been excused if they were 
burning to avenge the blood of their slaughtered comrades. 
Thus assured and admonished, th^ not only abstained from all 
acts of personal violence, but they quietly gave up the Govern-** 
ment treasure and the Labor jewels to the Europeans,, to bo 
conveyed to a place of safety.! 

Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar the only friend who 
rose up to aid us in this conjuncture. Even from 
that great hot-bod of Hinduism, Brahmanism Pandit 
itself sent forth a staunch ally and potent deliverer cbimi 

to be a present help to us in our trouble. Pandit 
Gokul-Cliaiid, a high-caste Brahman, known to all, respected by 
all in Bandras, flung all the .weight of his influence into the 
scales in our fa^bur. He was a servant of the Government — 


• The Commissioner was not of this party. Ho had gone to t]io Mint, 

t The pl^ of safety was within tho strong .cells of the Arfiilery Kdnji- 
Ho'use, whltW^tho treasure was taken, by the advice, I believe, ^of Captain 
Olpherts, who had always protested against tho notion of making tho ^nme 
building availalfle both as a refuge for the women and children and a store- 
house for the treasure. Mr. Taylor, in his official narrative, .^ayar tho treasure 
ms taken to the magazine, dn reward for tho fidelity and forbearance of the 
^ikha^ the Commissioner next moroiog very properly distributed ten thousand 
rupees among them. 


0 
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Nazir of the Judge’s Court — and as such in constfnt intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had he been a Christian ^ntleman, he could 
not have striven, day and night, more (Saselessly and more ' 
successfully to succour our people. There was 
another, too, who put forth a protecting hand, 
and was lamest in his endeavours to allay the 
in^uietud^ of the people. This was a wealthy and influential 
Hindu noble — Eao Deonarain %ingh — ^a loyal and devoted 
subject of the British Government, a man of high intelligence 
and enlightenment, libeiltl and hiunane. No words could 
exaggerate tlie importance of his services. Nor was the titular 
Eajah of Banaras himself wanting in good offices 
^ English. On the night of that 4th of June, 
he succoured the missionary fugitives,* and, from 
first to last, he placed all his resources at our disposal, and 
seemed honestly to wish well to our cause. Truly, it would 
have gone ill with our little handful of Christian people, if 
God had not raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch 
and powerful friends from among the multitude of the Heathen.' 

The prompt action of Surat Singh saved the civilians at the 
Eachahri. For many hours they remained there, anxious and 
uncertain, calculating the chances against them, but resolute to 
•sell their lives at the highest price. But two hours after mid- 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by Gubbins, 
went forth in the broad moonlight to obtain the assistance of an 
European guard from the Mint to escort thither the fugitives at 
the Eachahri. As they went they were fired at by some Sipdhis ; 
but they returned, unhiCrmed, with the guard, and safely conveyed 
their companions to the appointed place of refuge.* There the 
hours of morning darkness passed away in drear discomfort, 
and day dawned upon a sceile of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. Officers and ladies, masters and servants, huddled 
together, for the most part on the roof, without much respect of 


* This inq^dent is made still^righter by an act of licroism which it is a 
pleasure tc^record. It is thus officially narrated: ** Messrs. Gubbins, Caul- 
field, and Bemomet went in* a buggy t# the Mint, Mr. Jenkinson, G.S., 
accompanied them on horseback. As the party was crossing the brid^ Mr. 
Jenhinson saw some ambushed Sipdhis aiming at the party in the ouggy. 
There was no tifne for warning or for hesitation, and he at onoe reined hSek 
his horse, covering with liis own body his companions in danger. It were &r 
easier to praise such an act than to praise it worthily, and I praise it best ty 

not praising it at all." — Mr. Taylor's Offleial Narrative, 
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persons or re^rd for proprieties of costume. The Europeans 
who had been sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
roomSy many of tlfem^ utterly worn out with the eiiausting 
labours of the day ; whilst oiitmde in the compound, or enclosure, 
was 4k strange collection of carriages, buggies, palanquins, 
horses, bullocks, sheep, goats, and packi^s of all sizes and all 
kinds brought in for the provisioning of the garrison! * 

“ The town is quite quiet, wrote Commissioner Tucker to 
Lord Canning on the following morning, ** in the 
midst,’* as he said, ‘‘ of the utmost ndise and con- 
fusion of this crowded building,” wluch made it 
difBoult to write at all, and was altogether so ^ 
distracting, that though a man of grave speech, Ilo dAScribed 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible to think, 
write, or do anything in it.” There had been an alarm in the 
course of the night of risings in the city ; for the Muhammadans 
had hoisted the green flag, but nothing came of the demon- 
stration. And days passed, but still there was quietude 
throughout Banaras. All the circumstances of the “Sacred 
City of the Hindus ” being considered, it must be a source of 
wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was shed, but 
that there was so little resistance of ar^ kind to the authority 
of Ae British Government. “It is quite a miracle to me,”® 
wrote Commissioner Tucker to the Governor-General on the 
*^9th of June, “how the city and station remain perfectly quiet, 
'^e all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a house or 
bungalow has been touched, and during the day everything 
goes on much as usual.” Wisely and yfgorously was Gubbins 
now doing his work. He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. 
His , court was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, {tartly by the fear, partly by 
the love he had inspired in the hearts of the people, he held 
them in restraint, and the great city lay hushed beneath his 
hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in the city, in 
the surrounding districts violence and anarchy 
arose with a suddenness that was quite astbunding. 

It was not merely that the mutinous Sipdhis, 
hanging aboutP the adjacent villages, were inciting 
others to rebellion (this '^s to bp expected), but a*^eat move- 
ment from within was beginning to make itself felt upon the 
Burfaoe of, rural society, and for a while all traces of British 
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nile were rapidly disappearing from the face of tfie land. Into 
the real character and general sigDificance this movement I 
do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation is^an 
extensive one, and must be deliberately undertaken. It is . 
enough, in this place^ to speak of immediate results, t The 
digpersion, of the Native soldiery on the 4th of June was 
followed almost immediately by disorder and rapine in the 
contiguous country. A few days sufficed to sweep away law 
and order, and to produco^a revolution of property, astonishing 
even to those who wore best acquainted with the character ana 
temper of the people. “ I could not,** wrote Mr. Tucker on the 
13tli, “ havoJiolioved that the moment the hand of Government 
was reifioved there would have been so sudden a rising of land- 
holders to plunder each other and people on the refeds.* All 
the large landholders and auction-purchasers are paralysed and 
dispossessed, their agents being frequently murdered and thpir 
property destroyed.** t To arrest this new danger, which 
threatened to become a gigantic one, overwhelming, irrepres- 
sible, our people had now t j put forth all their strength. 

On the {)th the Government of India caused Martial Law 
June 9 ^ proclaimed in the divisions of BanAras 

Panitoiy and Alldhtlbud. On the same day Mr. Tucker, 
enactments, knowing that already the Legislature had 

provided the extraordinary powers which he sought f — ^nay, 
even more than he sought — wrote to the Governor-General,^ 
suggesting that he should place the Banaras division “ beyond 
the reach of Regulation Law, and give every civil officer, . 
having the full power of magistrate, the power of life and 
death.** “ I would prefer this to Martial Law,** ho added, “ as 
I do not think the greater , proportion of the military can be 
intrusted with the power of life and death. The atrocious 
murders which have taken place have roused the English blood,, 
and a very slight circumstance would cause Natives to be shot 
or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer retaining the powers 
in the hapds of those wlfo have been accustomed to weigh and 

^ Tho Native idea novr is,*’ lie added, ** that British rule has slipped off, 
and that it is every man for himself.*’ • 

t See ante, vol. i. p. 125. 

i The Act, of which a summary hfi(b been gi?cn (Book iv. chap, iv.), though 
passed on the 80th of May, did not receivo tho sanctiou of the QoveniS^ 
General before the 8th of June. 
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to Talue evid^oe. No civilian is likely to order a man to 1)0 
executed without rgally good cause.” * 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these last words. 
But the Banaras Commissioner, though a little blinded by class 
prejiidice, was right when he wrote about the hot English blood, 
which forbade the judgment of a codl brain. Already our 
military officers were hunting down criminalif of all*kinds, &d 
hanging them up with as lit'tlo compunction as though they 
had been pariah-dogs, or jackals, or vermin of a baser kind. 
One conterapora^ writer has recorded that, on the morning 
after the disarming parade, the first thing ho saw from the 
Mint was a “ row of gallowses.” A few days aft(y*wards mili- 
tary courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sentencing 
old and young to be hanged with indiscriminate ferocity. 
These executions have been described as “ Colonel NeiU’s hang- 
ings.” Btit Neill left Banaras four or live days after the out- 
break, and it did not devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of 
which I have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occasion^ 
some young boys, who, perhaps, in more sport had flaunted 
rebel colours and gone about beating tom-toms, were tried and 
sentenced to death. One of the officers composing the court, a 
man unsparing before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, 
as all bravo men arc, towards the weak and helpless, wont with* 
tears in his eyes to the ooiumanding officer, imploiing him to 
remit the sentence passed against these juvenile offenders, but 
with little effect on the side of mercy .f And what was done 
with some show of formality, either of military or of criminal 
law, was as nothing, 1 fear, weighed a*gainst what was done 
without any formality at all. Volunteer hanging parties went 
out into the districts, and amateur executioners were not 
wanting to the occasion. One gentleman boasted of tho num- 
bers he had finished off quite ^4n an artistic manner,” with 
mango-trees for gibbets and elephants for drops, tho victims oi 
this wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, in 
the form of a figure of eight.” • 


. * MS. Correspohdeifbe. « 

t Tho gonerul muler, however, miisirnot calcidafo years in such a ease os 
they ^puld be calculated in Europe. Wh^t, estimated by years; is a boy in 
England is a man in Indiui-a husband, a fntlicr, with all tho full-grown 
pamioiis of maturity— and an equal sense of personal iudependenoe aud 
lep^nsibility. 
yoL. II. 
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This, it is to he presumed, was the Martial La V, of which such , 
graphic details have been ^veu by coijtempoTary writers, 
without a prevision of publicity.* But the Acts of the Legis- 
lative Council, under the strong hand of the Executive, fed the 
gallows with equal prodigality, though, I believe, with g>^ter 
djficrimination. It w&s a special immunity of this Ban&ras 
mutiny tliat the^prison-gates wore not thrown open, and the 
city deluged with a flood of convicted crime. The inmates of 
the gaol remained in their appointed places. But even this had 
its attendant evils. Edr as crime increased, as increase it 
necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was not to be 
found. Th^ groat receptacle of the criminal classes was gorged 
to oveiflowing. The guilty could not be sufibred wholly to 
escape. So the Gibbet disposed of the higher cla^s of male- 
factors, and the Lash scored the backs of the lower, and sent 
them afloat again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Gubbins was when the crisis was at its height, he 
restrained his hand when the worst had j)assed, and it had 
ceased to be an expedient of mercy to strike into the hearts of 
the people that terror, which diminishes crime and all its 
punitory consequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were developing them- 
themselves in more remote places. One incident 
June 6. must be narrated here as immediately connected 
Outbreak of the 4th of June. The story 
of the Lodidna regiment of Sikhs has not yet 
been fully told. There was a detachment of it at Jaunpdr, a 
civil station some forty miles from Bandras. When news 
arrived on the 5th of June that the 37th had revolted, and 
were pouring into the district, they made demonstrations of 
fidelitv to their British offleers ; but when later tidings came 
that the head-quarters of their own regiment had been fired on 
by the Europeans, they rose at once in open mutiny. Lieu- 
tenant Mara, the officer commanding tlieni, was shot down. 
Mr. Guppage, joint-magibtrate, on his way to the gaol, shared 
the sam^ fate. The Treasury was plundered. And all sur- 
viving Europeans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
w/:re driven to seek safety in flight. British government was 


c 

* See especially a letter, written'^.by a private of the 78th Hiahlandera 
which was published in the Tijnee^ and quoted at some length by Mr. Mdht- 
goinery Martin. 
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expunged, as it tad been at Azamgart, and its diief repre- 
presentatives wei\5 glad to find a hiding-place for themselves in 
quarters which, a little time before, their fiat could have swept 
away like summer dust. Then the station was given up to 
plunder ; and the mutiny of a few Sikl% mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of the English 
were gutted and burnt. The •soldiery, burdened with money- 
bags, having gone off towards Oudh, the plunder of “the 
Treasury was completed by docrepittold women and wretched 
little boys, who had never seen a rupee in their lives.” * And 
all over the district, the state of things, brought about by our 
settlement operations and our law courts, disappeared like the 
bursting of a bubble. The very presence of our fugitivf people, 
though powerless and forlorn, was an offence and an abomination 
to the now-dominant class, who drove them from their sanctuary 
in the house of a friendly Edjah to take refuge in an indigo 
factory. And it became one of the Banaras Commissioner’s 

S eatest cares to rescue Mr. Fane and his companions from the 
ngers which then beset them. Having discovered their 
abode, he sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Bandras.” f 

Troops were now coming up every day from below. Bandras • 
was safe. Other stations were to be saved. 

The best service that could be rendered to the Despatch of 
State was the prompt despatch of reinforcements 
to the upper country — and most of all to Allah- 
abad and Kanhpur. This service was intrusted to Mr. Archi- 
bald PoUock. :|; True to his great historical name, he threw 
himself into the work with an amount of energy and activity 
which bore the best fruits. Eveny kind of available convey- 
ance was picked up and turned promptly to account in the 


* Mr. Taylor’s official iiarrativo. The writer adds : *'Iii tho district not a 
semblance of authority was loft to any ono. Those who had lost their estates 
under our rule thought this a good time to regain them ; those wjio had not, 
thought that they could make a little profit by plundering their weaker neigh- 
bours; tile, boides^^ spirits thought to secure more brilliant advantages by 
intmourse with tiii^ rebel powers in Oudh.” In no other district, Mr. Ta^or 
observes, were “auction purchasers more numerous, old Zemindars more 
powerfiih or the present landowners on worse terms among themselvm.” 

t Mr. Tucker to Lord Gann^g, Juneiltb. In this letter tifo^ iugitiveB aiC 
sali^ to have consisted of sixteen men, five ladies, and eleven children. 

* The younmt son of General Sir George Pollock. He was then joint- 
magistirate of Bandras. • 
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fuTtherance of the eagerl j-looked-for Europeans, Whose appear- 
ance 'was ever 'welcomed by our peril-girt^ people as a great 
deliverance. Nor was want of sufficient conveyance the only 
difficulty to be overcome. There was a want oi provisions for 
Europeans, especially of flour and rum ; and Mr. Tucker iwrote 
e^erly to Lord Canning to send up commissariat stores of 
every kini for the soldleiy, “ as ^European necessaries are not to 
be had here in any quantity.” He was very eager at this time 
to save the treasure in neighbouring civil stations alon^ the 
main line, as Mirzapur and Ghdzipur, and he sent parties of 
Europeans by steamer to bring it off in safety to Banaras. It 
was, moreov/ir, a great object to keep the white troops in motion, 
and thvis to display European strength, first at one point, then 
at another, and by means of a few to make an a^^carance of 
many, as in a mimic theatre of war. At once to have recovered 
Azamgarh and Jauiipur, from which we had been so igno- 
miniously expelled, would have been a great stroke ; and the 
Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying that if the 
Government would allow him to divert two hundred Europeans 
from the main lino of operations, the magistrates and other 
civil officers might return to their posts, and British authority 
might be re-established. But troops could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to other means, 
whereof due record will be made hereafter, to prove to the 
people of those districts that the English had not been swept 
out of the land. The narrative must now follow the upward 
line of the Ganges to the next great city of note. 

About seventy miles beyond Banaras, at the confluence of the - 
Ganges and ^e Jamnah, lies the city of All4h- 
dbdd. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Banaras so famous among the cities of 
the East. Its attractions are derived chiefly from its positio^ 
at the extreme point or promontory of the Dudb, formed hy the 
meeting of the waters. The broad rivers rushing down towards 
the 6ea,«and mingling as they go their streams of varied 
colour asid varied motion — the •one of yellpw-broiyn, thick and 
tunbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* — the green banks 

, t I 

• 

* HistoTians and poets alike'deligbt to desaribe the meeting of the waters. , 
<*The half-modernised fortress,” says Trotter, ** looks grandly down on*the 
meotiug of tlie clearer Jamnah with the yellow paters of the broad Ganges” 
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between whidh they flow, the rich oultivation of the inner 
country dotted wijh groves and villages, make a landscape 
pleasant to the eye. But the town itself, principally situated 
on the Jamnah, has little to command admiration. It has been 
called in derision by natives of Hindustan, “ Fakirabad,** or the 
city of beggars ; but the Fort, which tbwers above it, massive 
and sublime, with the strength of many ages in it£f solid Aa- 
Bonry, imparts peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with the 
historical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had gathered 
new power from the hands of the^ English conqueror, and, 
garrisoned by English troops, might almost have defied the 
world. 

It would bo difficult to exaggerate the military importance 
of the situation at the junction of the two rivers, commanding, 
as it does, the great fluvial thoroughfare of Hindustan, and also 
the high road by land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces. 
Both in a strategical and political sense, its security had ever 
been of great moment ; but the recent acquisition of Oudh had 
rendered it still more essential that it should be safely in hfiftid. 
In this powerful fortress of Allahabad was an arsenal stored 
with all the munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 
commanding the approaches from the country below. And 
their possession by the enemy would have been a disastes 
beyond compare. Some time before. Sir James Outram had 
suggested to Lord Canning the expediency of adopting measures 
for the greater security of Allahabad, and had warned .him of 
the, at least possible, danger of such a mischance befalling us.* 

(Hittory of the British Empire in India ) ; Waterfield {Indian Ballade) sings 
of ** the sisters blue and brown ; and again, Whore Yamuna leaps blue to 
Ganga’s arms." And Bholundth Ghandr {Travels of a Hindu% writing in 
prose, but scarcely less poetically, says : ** The spot where the Sister Nadis 
(Greek Nyades) melt makes a magnificent prospect. Tlio Ganges has a tur- 
bid, muddy current— the Jamnah, a sparkling stream. Each at first tries to 
keep itself distinct, till, happy to meet after a long parting, they run into each 
other’s embrace, and, losing themselves in one, flow in a common stream. The 
Ganges strikes^ the &ncy os more matronly of the two — the Jamnah a gayer, 
youthful sistcr.V ^ * • 

• “ I myself am more shocked than surprised,” he wrote from Bagh^d to 
the Chairman of the East India Company, on first hearing of the outoreak, 
“ for 1 have long dreaded something of the sort ; and you may recollect 1 
told you of the warning that I gay& to Lord Canning whhn 1 was last at 
Meutta, and suggested that measures should be adopted for the better Seouzity 
of Al]dhdbdd.Wti»s8,1857. MS. 
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1 do not know whether these warnings were iismemhered — 
warnings afterwards repeated most emphatically by Sir Henry 
Lawrence ; bnt there was no place to wlfich Lord Canning 
turned his thoughts with • greater anxiety and alarm — ^no place 
to which be was more eager to send relief in the shaj^e of 
European troops. i ^ 

8?idingB«f the great disaster at Mirath reached A114hah4d on 
the 12th of May, and a few dayil afterwards came the story of 
the progress of the rebellion, and the restoration of the Mughul 
Emperors of Dehli. At tlia beginning of May, the force posted 
at Allahabad consisted of a single Sipahi regiment, the 6th, 
under the command of Colonel Simpson, which had marched in 
from JamalpUr at the latter end of March, relieving the 11th, 
under CSloncl Finnes. But on the 9th, a wing of the Firuzpi^T 
Eegiment of Sikhs had arrived from Mirzapiir ; and ten days 
later two troops of Oudh Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves under the civil 
authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty European invalids were 
brought in from Ghanar. The bidk of the Native troops 
occupied their Lines in the Cantonment, which lay at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles from the Fort between the two 
great rivers. Detachments were posted in the Fort. The 
principal civil officers were Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
Mr. Court, the magistrate — ^both men of courage and resolution, 
not easily shaken or disturbed. They and the other civilians, 
as well as the military officers, dwelt in comfortable and pleasant 
garden-houses in the European station, without an anxious 
thought of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, of every 
Englishman who held a commission under him, 
the 6th was tru6 to the core, and was thoroughly 
“ ® ’ to be trusted. It was one of those regiments in 

which the officers looked lovingly on their soldiers as on tiieir 
children; cared for their comforts, promoted their amuse- 
ments, and lived amongpt them as comrades. They had. 
done so much for their men, and seen so many indications of 
what at least simulated gratitude and affection, that it would 
have been to their discredit if they had misthistod a raiment 
whlSh had such good reason to be faithful toithe Saglish 
gentlemen wl^o had treated them with the kindness of parents. : 
But the civil officers, who had none *of the associations and 
sympathies which made the centurions of the 6ih Begiment 
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eirer willing to place their, lives in the hands of the Native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of suspicion and causes of 
* alarm. There was evidently a wide-spread feeling 
of mistrust both in the City and in the Canton- state 
ment^* All kinds of vague reports were in the ^ung! 
air. Whether the disturbing faith had^rown up 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether the 
great lie had been maliciously* propagated by active emissaries 
of evil, it was believed that a heavy blow was to be struck at 
the religion of the people. f At oneetime it was reported that 
the English had determined to serve out the greased cartridges 
on a given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on the 
glacis of the Fort, in a position commanded by otfr guns, and 
blown int9 the air if they disobeyed onlei*s. Then it^as said 
that the ISipahis had determined to prevent the treasure being 
moved into the Fort ; 1 [, and again, that the Sikhs were con- 
rairing with the Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the 
English. At the same time, the price of grain and of other kinds 
of food rose in the market, and the common feeling of dis- 

* Hr. Willock, joint magistmte, says in his oflicial report, As eaolx day 
passed some fresh rumour was ciroulated regarding the stato of public feeling 
in the city. Agents of the rebel leaders were evidently busy poisoning ihtk 
minds of the people. . . . The Bazaar was closed, and it was very evident 
that an outbreak in the city would follow iin croeuto of the soldiery. The 
men of the city warned the magistrate against the infidelity of the Sip&his, 
and the Sipdhis cautioned their officers against the city people, protesting 
against the talcs that had been circulated of their lukewarmness towards 
^vemment.” ’ • 

t I have remarked, and with much uniformity of observation, that these 
monstrous leporls of forcible conversion,’' or destruction of caste, were most 
rife where tne Huliaminadun populatioi^was the densest. Allahdb&d con- 
tained an unusual number of Musalmans, whilst in Ban&ras there was a great 
preponderance of Hindus ; but Aese reports appear to have been circulated 
more fredy in the fUTincr than in the latter city. 

{ It was said that this ought to have opened the eyes of Colonel Simpson 
to the real state of bis corps. But the fact is, that the oircumstance referred 
to in the text was nothing more than an Alleged conversation between a 
Native officer of the Irregular Gavulry and another of the 6th.^ The former 
was aaid to have asked whether thp 6th would allow the tr^ure to bo 
removed, and the latter to have answered, ** Some of them would not until 
th^ had reoei^ their arrears of pay.” ” This,” says Colonel Simpson, 

** was immediately reporte<l to the Adjutant, who did not credit it. On the 
28rd 1 made poor Plunkett ly^id Stewvt inquire into the business, and the 
latter reported to mo there was no truth in it, as the Native officer and men 
of the 6u guard denied the accusation.” 
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quietude was enhanced by the discontent occasioned by the 
dearness of provisions, which was always attributed to the 
agency of the English, - 

In this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson^ proposed to 
betake himself with his regiment to the Jort. 

May 22 . movoinent was strenuously opposed by Mr, . 

^^ecta.®* Court, the magistrate, and the project was aban- 
doned. On the saiho evening a council of the 
leading civil and . military officers was held, and it was de- 
termined that the women and children only should be removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, before day- 
break, there w'as a change of plan. The order, which had 
decreed that*** no (adult) male should bo allowed to enter the 
Fort,” wJts cancelled, in spite of Court’s romonstrancesi, and two 
hours before noon ** there was a regular flight to the Fort of 
men, women, and children, carrying with them all the property 
they could.” * But later in the day the energy of the magis- 
trate prevailed, and the non-military members of the community 
weM enrolled into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and 
station, accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances seemed rather 
to improve^ Some apprehensions had been en- 
f Lip.toyaity. tertained lest the great Muhammadan festival 
of Id, which was to be celebrated on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered together in 
Allahabad into a blaze. The day, however, passed over without 
any disturbance; and at a parade held in the evening, two 
Sipahis, who, on the preceding day, had given up a couple of 
Mewatis, charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 
publicly promoted.! But this spasm of energy seems to have 


* Official Report of Mr. Foiidull Thompson, officiating iDagistr.ito. Colonel 
SimpBon, in a narrative of events with which ho has furuiSlicd me, says, ** On 
the 23rd of May, the ladios, children, and non-military were ordered into the 
Fort for security, in consequence of the yorious reports received by the magis- 
trate regarding the unsettled stamof the city of Allahdbdd, aggravated by the 
high price of frain.” It might be gathered from this that the magistrate had 
approved of the removal to tlio Fort of {he non-military males, whereas the 
offiui^ report states that ho had in reality protested against it Colonel 
8impS>n, however, says, in another memorandum, that “a uotica to this eAeot ’* 
(t.e. the removal of ** ladies, children, and non-military *) “ was circulated by 
the magistrate tlAoughout the station, and regiinpntally by two of his sowars.” 

Colonel Simpson says that it was signed both by himself and Court. s 

t Sir John Maloolm writes of the Mewdtfs, that,** although usually reckoneil 
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been designed only to throw dust into the eyes of the au- 
thorities. It is stoted that, at the very same time, they were 
intriguing with the Oudh Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was 
designed to iji'itate the minds of the people of the city. If so, 
it was a successful movement ; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners were 
removed to the Port. • ^ 

After this there were outward quietude and security, for 
although with the now month there arose increased excitement 
in the city, still more favourable axfj^earances presented them- 
selves in the cantonment. The Sipdhis of the 6th, seemingly 
not satisfied with the latent loyalty of quiescenejp, quickened 
into energy and enthusiasm, and demanded to be le^ against 
the rebels^of Dehli. Nows of their noble offer was promptly 
telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning sent back by the 
wifes a cordial expression of the thanks of Government. But 
to the civilians at least it was apparent that the danger was 
not passed, for every day the excitement became greater in the 
oity. 

Affairs wero in this state when news came from Bandras 
that the Sipdhis stationed there had risen in revolt, 
and that they had been dispersed *by Neiirs 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first June 4 .* • 

tidings to Simpson, who, as an initial measure 
of precaution, issued orders that the gates of the Fort should 
be closed night and day, and no one, of whatsoever colour or 
creed, admitted without a passport.* The next stop was to 
guard the approaches to Alldhdbdd. The road from Bandras 
ran on the other side df the Ganges, which was crossed by a 
bridge of boats at a point nearly^opposite to the Fort, to the 


Muhammadan, it is (Hffioult to say whether they are Muhammadans or Hindus ; 
they partake of both religion^ and aro the most desperate rogues in India. 
They are turbulent, vindictiyc, emming, pruel, robbers, murderers, and 
assassins — yet they aro faithful, undaunted guards and servaiUts tp those whoso 
nimuk (salt) they eat .” — Malwa Beport, p. 578, Mte. 

* “ From this period (May 25) untU the 4th o*f June more or dess exoite- 
raeut prevailed in jth^* city of A114h&b4d, and on that date the mutiqy at 
Bandras took ^aoe, and was reported to me by telegraphic wire. On the 
eame evening i ordered the Fort Gates to bo closed, day^and night, and 
neither European nor Nativetwas allowed ingress or egress without a pass, 
se as more particularly to guard against any tamperers from Bandras or nom 
the city of Alldhdbdd.”--Memorand«ni by CdUmd Simpwn. M8. 
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suburb of Daryagauj. It seemed to be so certlim that the 
Bandras mutineers would make for Alldhdl]^, that, on a re- 
quisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 6th was sent, 
with two guns, to defend the bridge by which the passage 
of the river must have been made. At the same tinia» a 
deljachment of the OudB Irregular Cavalry was posted oh an 
opra space* between the bridgehead and the cantonment, so 
as to command all the approaches to the latter. And no one 
then seemed to doubt that those Native guards would defend 
the bridge and the statiSn as staunchly and as truly as if 
the insurgents had been people of other races and other 
creeds. * 

It wilV perhaps, never be known to the full satisfaction of 
the historical inquirer whether the 6th Begimcnt was*saturated 
with that deepest treachery which simulates fidelity for a time, 
in order that it may fall with more destructive force on its un- 
suspecting victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition which up 
to the moment of the final outburst has no determined plan of 
operations. The officers of the regiment believed that the men 
were staunch to the core. Outwardly, there were no indica- 
tions of hostility. But* when news came that the Native 
* Janes regiments at Banaras had risen, and that the 
^ ' Europeans had fallen upon them, the long-abiding 
vacillation rose into robust resolution, and the regiment 
sprung, as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether 
it was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and the 
Europeans would soon*be upon them, or whether in the belief 
that the time for action had now come, as they' would pro- 
bably soon be joined by the Sipdhis from Banaras, the evening 
of the 6th of June found them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day — the last sun that 
ever was to set upon this model regiment — thefe was unbroken 
faith in its fidelity. The warning voice, however, was^not 
silent. The Adjutant of the 6th received a letter from a non- 
eommissionlbd officer of the regiment, telling him that the itews 
from Bandras had caused much excitement in the Lines. The 
Adjutant took the letter to the Colonel, l^ut Simpson could 
not admit that anything was wrong. He addM, however, 
that at the sunset parade, whiph was^to be held for the pro- 
mulgation of the thanks of the Governor-General to the regir 
ment, the temper of the men would be clearly ascertained. ^ 
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The paradeiwas held. The thanks of the Gh)vemor-General 
were read. The Commissioner, who had attended 
at the request of the Colonel, addressed the regi- The Thanka- 
ment in Hindustani, praising them for the loyalty Puadf. 
Aey^ had evinced. The Sipabis appeared to be 
in the highest spirits ; and they sent* up a ringing cheer in 
response to the stirring words. When the parade wass over, Ihe 
ofScers, for the most part, rode or walked to the Mess. With 
Colonel Simpson rode Captain Plunkett — an officer of the 6th, 
who had served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 
He spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its noble conduct, and 
his faith in its enduring fidelity. Thus conversing they rode 
to the Mess-house, where other officers had assembled, and were 
discussingb the events of the day. Among them wai^Captain 
Birch, the Fort-Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to recaU 
the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to post them in the 
Fort, where they were more needed. To this, Simpson, es- 
teeming the Fort to be his first charge, and having been 
warned not to trust the Sikhs, of whom the garrison maialj 
consisted, gave his consent; and or4ers went forth for their 
recall.* 

There was a goodly gathering in the Mess-house, for the 
number of officers head been recently increased by « 

the arrival of a party of young c^ets, who had lut 
been ordered to do duty with the 6th — ^mere outlie «th.^ 

boys, with the roses of England on their cheeks 
and the kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old •and young took their 
places at the dinner-table in perfect serenity of mind. There 
was at least one faithful regiment in the service ! The civilians, 
equally assured, went to their hbuses and dined; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves up in early 
slumber, or kept themselves awake with the excitement of 
cards. Some, indeed, who had slept in the Fort on the pre- 
ceding night, were now again in their own homes. On no 
evening, perhaps, since the first startling news ha(hcome from 
Dehli and Mfrath, had there been so little trepidatic^— -so little 
■excitement. But About nine o^clook the whole European qom- 

_• ; I 

These warnings came fipm Sir Henry Lawrence at IJhkhnao and Sir 
Oogh Wheeler at Kanhpiir. Simpson was advised not to trust the Sikhs, and 
to man the I^ort with all the Europeans available at AUahdbad. 
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munity of Allalidbad were startled by th^ sotmd o¥ a bugle-oall 
anDouiioiug tbe alarm. The Colonel had lef|r the Mess, and was 
walking homewards, when the unexpected sound smote upon 
his ears and urged him onward to his house, where he called fot 
his horse, mounted, and rode for the quarter-guard. Thfither 
ins^y othey officers had repaired on the first sound of the bugle- 
notes. The truth was soon apj^arent to them. The faithful 
Cth had revolted. 

The story was this: The detaclinient sent to defend the 
Bridge had been the first to rise, as it had been 
the first to learn how the guns had been turned 
• upon the Native troops at Banaras, and whilst 
Simpsom with his officers was dining comfortably at the Mess- 
house, the orders, which he had despatched for the with- 
drawal of the Artillery from Daryaganj, had been sternly 
resisted. The Sipahi Guard, told olf as an escort, rose against 
the Artillery-officer, Lieutenant Harward, and declared that the 
guns should be taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment ; 
and the rest of the detachment tunicd out, armed and accoutred, 
to enforce the demand. True to the noble regiment to which 
ho belonged, Harward hastened to the post of the Oudh Irregu- 
lars, which lay between 'the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, 
to bring up succours to overawe the Sipahis and to save the 
guns. The Irregulars wore commanded by liieu tenant A ! exander 
— a young officer of the highest promise — who at once responded 
to< Harward’s call, and ordered out his men. Tardily and 
sulkily they pretended^ to obey. Whilst they were forming, a 
hastily-written note was despatched by Harward to the Fort. 
The sound of the guns, grating along the road to Cantonments, 
w'as distinctly heard ; and tl)0 Irregulars, headed by Alexander 
and accompanied by Harward, whom the former had mounted 
on a 62)are horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 
They soon came upon the party, under the bifoad light of Ihe 
moon ; but when the order was given to charge the guns, and 
the English officers dashed^t them, only three troopers responded 
to the stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the enemy. 
Alcxand^, as he rode forward and was risiiiig in his stirrups to 
strike, was shot through the heart, and Harward narrowly 
escaped with his life.* I'ho mutineers, who hcfil before sent 

* ** During tlie night, the few Irregulars who had remained staunoh oame 
in, bringing with them the body of the officer, Lieutenant Aleiander, who 

had been shot, as before related. His body boro witnesB to the mad a^tj 
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out two of their party to warn their comrades, and had, it is 
stated, sent up simal rockets, now marched with the guns to 
the Lines, and v^en their colonel appeared on parade, the 
whole regiment was in the throes of rebellion. 

Ij was then too late for the voice of authority to overawe oar 
to persuade. Simpson saw that there was great 
excitement on the parade-ground. Some of his * Escape o/ 
officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there was little appearance of obedience. 

And when he rode up to inquire why the guns had been 
brought on parade, two Sipahis of the Guard replied by 
firing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A volley of* 
musketry responded to his words; and he savr that every- 
where on the parade-ground the Sipahis were shooftng down 
their officers. Seeing that there was no hope of saving the 
colours, he then rode to the left of the Lines, where some men 
of the Light Company, in whom there still seemed to be a 
feeling of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, clustered, 
unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, and besought «him 
to ride for his life to the Fort. Hoping still to save the 
Treasury, he rode, accompanied by Lieutenant Cumo, in the 
direction of that building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon 
saw that the case was hopeless.* Ho had now well nigh run 
the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had grazed his 
helmet, he had providentially escaped ; but opposite the Mess- 
house, as he galloped towards the Fort, the Guard formed in 
line at the gate and fired upon him. A musket-ball took effect 
on his horse ; but Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow on 
the arm from a spent shot ; and the last dying efforts of his» 
charger landed him safely within the walls of the Fort, covered 
with the blood of the noble anintal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath the 
musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had 
accompanied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped 
the fire of the guards and senVies; Captain 
Goidon and Lieutenant Hiciks escaped also, as did two of the 

of Mb enemies, for besides the shot in his broast, Avhioh killed hfm,were sabre* 
cuts all over his hood and face/’ — Mr, Thompson's Report. « 

* “As my ftuty was to save tho Treasury, if possible, I proceeded in that 
direction, when I was immediatL’ly tired on by the wholo gmiAl of thirty-two 
men on one ffiink, with a nl^ht picket of tliirty men on the other. The de- 
^tacbment of the 8rd Oudh lrre>i;ular Cavalry remained passive, and did not 
fixe /* — Memorandum of fiolonel Simpson. MS, 
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cadets, to the Port;* but Plunkett, with his Score years of 
good service in the 6th, Adjutant Stew%,Td, Quartermaster 
Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and Munro were shot down on 
parade. Fort-Adjutant Birch and Lieutenant Innes of the 
Engineers were also killed, and eight of the unposted cboy- 
ensigns were murdered hi cold blood by the insurgent Sipahis.t 
TlSs poor boys were leaving the ^Mess-house, when the brutal 
soldiery fell upon them. Seven were slaughtered on the 
ground ; but one, a boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, 
and hid himself in a miAne. Having supported himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a brook, he 
was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged before one of the 
insurgent leaders, and confined in a sarai with a Native cate- 
chist. The faith of the convert was giving way to the suffer- 
ings which he endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been 
scarcely a month in India, exhorted his companion to be steadfast 
in the faith. “ Oh, my friend,” he is reported to have said, 

whatever may come to us, do not deny the Lord Jesus.” He 
waft* rescued, but he was not saved. On the 16 th of June the 
poor hoy died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds.J 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were shut up in 
‘ In the Fort Fort, where no external perils could assail 

“ ® ’ them. But there was danger within the walls. 

A company of the Gth formed part of the garrison, and the 
temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When the noise of firing 
was first heard it was believed that the Banaras mutineers had 
arrived, and that the Sit)ahis of Allahabad were giving them a 
* warm reception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them ; and all doubt was removed by the appearance of the 


n 


* Hicks and the cadets (Pearson and Woodgatc) werw at the Daryagnnj 
when the mutiny broke out. They were made prisoners and carried towards 
Cantonments, but, in their eagerness to join in the plunder of the Treasury, 
the Sip^his suffered them to dd][)art, and afteiwards they made good their 
escape by twi^e swimming across the river. 

t It has been commonly stated thot^ these poor boys were killed whilst 
sitting at the Mess-table. 1 am assured! however, on the best authority that 
this is a mistake. Few incidents of the mutiny have excited groater honor 
than this, whmh is familiarly spoken of as the massacre of fne ** poor little 
griffins.” * % , ^ 

} See Mr. Owen’s Journal. It has l^cn erroneouslv stated elsewhere tha|i 
he died in the hands of the enemy, on the day of Neill's arrival at AlUhdbdd, 
the 11th of June. • 
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GommaudaiitiSiinpson, smeared with the blood of his wounded 
charter. His first care was to order the Sipahis of the 6th to 
be disarmed. ThiSf duty was entrusted to a detachment of the 
Sikh corps, under Lieutenant Brasyer — an officer who had won 
for lymself a commission by his gallantry in the great battles 
of the Panjab, and who now proved his mastery over his men 
by forcing them to do a distasteful service. With the nUfWs 
thAt the Banaras Sipahis of tlfo Begular Army had been mown 
down by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It was, there- 
fore, fearfully probable that the offended nationality of the 
Sikhs at Allah&bad would rise against their Christian masters, 
partly in revenge and partly in fear. Happily the'treasure was 
outside the Fort. Had the design of bringing it wfthin the 
walls not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad might 
have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had the men of 
the 6th Begiment and the Sikhs then in the Fort made comriion 
cause with each other, the little Christian garrison could have 
made but feeble resistance against such odds. Tho Sipahis, who 
were posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, had, on 
the first sound of firing in Cantonments, been ordered to load 
their pieces: so they wero ready for immediate action. Tho 
Sikhs were drawn up fronting the main-gate, and before them 
were the guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Ohandr, in whom the energy of earlier days was revived by this 
unexpected demand upon them. And* at a little distance, in 
overawing position, were posted little knots of European volun- 
teers, armed and lo^ed, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. There is 
something very persuasive always in the lighting of port-fires, 
held in the stead^ hands of English Artillerymen. The Sipahis, 
oHarged to the brim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, but those^ arrangements thoroughly 
overawed them. They sullenly piled arms at the word of 
command, and were expelled from the *Fort to join their com- 
rades in rebellion. • * ^ 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who knew 
best what was passing in the minds of the Native ^Miery of all 
Tf/ces, clearly saw the magnitude of the crisis. It is impossible 
to Over-estimate the disastrous consequences that would have 
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ensued from the seizure and occupation by the cenemy of the 
Fortress of Alldhdbad, with all its mighty munitions of war. 
One officer, however, vras prepared at any fisk to prevent this 
catastrophe by precipitating another. Stimulated, perhaps, by 
the noble example sot by Willoughby at Dehli, Bussell, of the 
Artillery, laid trains ol' gunpowder from the magazines to a 
p(&nt, at which he stood during the disarming of the 6th, near 
the loaded guns ; and if mutiny had then been successful, he 
would have bred the trains and blown the magazines, with all 
the surrounding buildings^ into the air.* The expulsion of the 
Hindustani Sipahis, ellected by Brasyer’s cool courage and 
admirable management, averted for the moment this groat 
calamity ; and all that was left undone, did itself afterwards by 
the help of the national character of the Sikhs. 

Such was the mutiny of the 6th Eegiment — ^in its purely 
military aspects one of the most remarkable in 
whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable for its immediate 
popular results. For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion ; far into the rural 
districts the pestilence s])read, and order and authority lay 
prostrate and moribund. If a general rising of the people had 
<bcen skilfully planned and deliberately matured, there could 
not, to all outward appearance, have been a more simultaneous 
or a more formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. In not 
one of the great cities of India was there a more varied popu- 
lation than in Allahabad. But there was a greater preponder- 
ance than is often seen of the Muhammadan element. And it 
was a perilous kind of Muhammadanism ; for large numbers of the 
ancient dependents of decayed Mughul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the universal 
domination of the English. The dangeroun classes, indeed, 
were many, and they seem to have been ripe for revolt on the 
first sign of the rising of the soldiery. So, whilst the events 
above recorded wore passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never been 
knpwn before. All through the night of the 6th of June 

* 1 first read 1,hiB anecdote in Mr. Clive Bayl^y's Official Report. Mr. -Bay ley 
has stated the fact on the authority of Mr. Court, the magistrate, i?hose ti^- 
mony is not to be questioned. 
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lioenoe and r^ine had full sway. The gaol was broken open,, 
and the prisoner released. Vast numbers of convicted 
criminals, with the irons still rattling on their limbs, rushed 
forth, to the consternation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn 
their^newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence of all 
the worst passions of humanity. To the English station t^y 
made their way in large bodi^, shouting and yelling as they 
went ; and every European or Eurasian who crossed their path 
was mercilessly butchered on the spot. The houses of the 
Christian inhabitants were plundered ; and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and proclaimed to- 
many in the Fort that their pleasant homes would ^oon be only 
heaps of ashes. And there was a mighty pilla|]^ in the 
quarters df the Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and 
warehouses of the steam companies. The railway- works wore 
destroyed.* The telegraphic wires were torn down. All our 
people outside the Fort were ruthlessly put to death by the 
insurgents, and it has been said with evei^ possible aggravation 
of cruelty. All the turbulent population of the great city 
turned out to glut their vengeance against the Faringhis, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with them went 
not only the Sip4his, who, a day before, had licked our hands, 
but the superannuated pensioners of the Company’s Nativd- 
Army, who, though feeble for action, were blatant in council,, 
and wore earnest in their efforts to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty Law and authority were, for a while, 
prostrate in the dust ; whilst over the Kotwali, or head-quarters- 

* There seemed to be an especial rage against the Railway and the- 
Tolegiaph. How for it was the ^wth <)f the superstitious feelings glanced 
at in the earlier portion of the first volume of this work, I do not venture to 
declare. There wiu apparently a great fear of the engines, for the in- 
surgents brought the* guns to bear upon them and batters them to pieces, 
some appearing to be afraid of approaching them as though they were living 
monsters. » 

t See the Red Pamphlet. The author states that he gives firsts " from an 
undoubted source *' — one who received them ** from the lii» of aff eye-witness.” 
” Houses were plunder and bumV’ he says, ** their inmates chopped to 
pieces, some roosted, almbst all cruelly tortured, the children tossed on 




.... These men, unable from their infirmities to fight; i^erd not thereby 
precluded from infiicling tortures of tbb most diabolical nature. They even 
toak the lead in these villanies, and encouraged the Sipdhis and others to 
f^low their example.” 

' VOL. U. 
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of the city police, the green flag of the Prophet declared the 
supremacy of Muhammadan rule. « 

Nor was it only against the white-faced Europeans and the 
Christian people of the half-blood that the fury of the dis- 
affected was at this ^ime levelled. In some quarters of 
Ai^&habdd were a large number of quiet settlers from the 
plains of Bengal, and many others drawn tliither by the exi- 
gencies of their religion — peaceful pilgrims to the sacred 
Prayaga.* If to be a Bengali were not at that time held in 
the North-Western Provinces to be the next thing to a Christian, 
it was at least known that he was an unwarlike, feeble 
personage, likely to have money in his possession, and small 
]neans oQ defending it. Upon these harmless people the “bud- 
mashes ” fell heavily, and established a reign of teA'or among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were threatened, 
and only spared by abject promises to disgorge the savings of a 
life, and to sware allegiance to the restored (Government of the 
Mpghul.t 

To sack the Treasury was commonly the first thought of the 
j ^ ^ insurgents, alike of military mutineers and 
’ criminals from the streets and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sipahi guard, and 
‘^the first impulses of personal greed were restrained by some 
feeling of nationality which Jjad found entrance into their 
breasts, though only on the briefest tenure. It was agreed 
that the treasure should be carried in its integrity by the 
regiment to Dehli, and laid, with their services, at the feet of 
the King. The Bi)asni of self-devotion seems to have ended 
with the night, In the morning the Sipahis of the 6th are 
said to have assembled on the parade-ground, and to have voted 
for the repudiation of this patriotic scheme. Soon after noon 

• [Pray dga, Anr/h’cc, confluence, t,c., of tho Ganges, * the Jamnab^ and the 
Sarasa-ati (a river vrbicb, disappearing in the sands of Sirhind, is supposed to 
unite ivith the two other strcainb below the ground). Pray^ga was rebuilt by 
the Emperor Akbar, and called Ilahbas. TJio name was sul^caueiitly* 
changed tcvllahdbad, and, later, to Allahab^. — G. B. AI.] 

t ** The Bengalis cowered in fear, afjd awaited, within closed doors to have 
theif throats cut. The women raised a dolorous cry at tho near prospect of 
death. From massacring their ofilcers, and plundering tUe Treasury, and 
letting open* the gaol-birds, the Sijiahm spread through the town to loot tho 
luhabitantB. Onr friend, us well as nis other tioighbourB, were soqu eased of 
all their valuables, but were spnred tbeir lives on promise of allegiance ^to 
their (the Native) Government.”— 2 raaefs of a Bfndu by Bholandth Chandt, 
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they went to the Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve 
ont the money-bags. Each Sipahi took as many rupees as he 
could carry, and, when the whole had satisfied themselves, they 
left what remained to the predatory classes, convicted and 
imco^vioted, of the city. Then there was very little more 
thought of ^e national cause, of Dchti, or of Bah&dur Sh^. 
As a regiment the 6th disbaiK^d itselfV and each soldier, carry- 
ing his spoil, set out for his native village. But the spirit of 
rapine had been roused in all the ml jacent country ; and there 
were many who, in the absence of \^ite-faced fugitives, were 
by no means reluctant to plunder the black. And it is suspected 
that very few of the Sipahis, carrying oft* an amijio provision 
for the remainder of their lives, ever lived to spend tl^ money 
in thb easc^aiid dignity of their native homes.* 

It is supposed that many, escaping towards Oudh, perished 
in the Gangetic villages not far from the city. For Rebellion in 
as at Bantlras, so at Allahabad, the peasantry rose the districts, 
at once under their old Talukdars, who had been dispossessed Ijff 
the action of our law-courts ; and there was anarchy in the rural 
districts. The auction purchasers — ^absentee proprietors — dwelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy with 
them. For their own sakes they wei-e eager but feeble sup- 
porters of Government; all the muscle and sinew of the agri-* 
cultural races were arrayed against us. Indeed, it soon became 
painfully apparent to the British authorities that the whole 
country was slipping away from them. For not only in the 
districts beyond the Ganges, but in those lying between the 
two rivers, the rural population had risen. The landowners 
there were principally Muhammadans, and ready to join any 
movement which threatened to drive the English from the land. 
It was there, too, in the Duab that Brahmanism was most 
powerfully enthroned. The point whore the Ganges and the 
Jamnah meet, kncfwn as the Praydga, is one of peculiar sanctity 
in the estimation of Hindus, and the Priesthood, therefore, 
were strong in numbers and in infifienco. The gathering of 
the pilgrims was a source of wealth to them, and the}^ believed 
. that if the supremacy of the English were overtliroVn their 
gains would be greater and their powers on the ascendant. *80 


* It is Bald that about thirty lakhs of rupees (about £300,000) were in the 
Al^hdbdd Treasury, and that every Stpdhi carried off three or four bags, each 
oontainiDg a thousand rupees (£100). 

• • — 0 2 
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these " Fray&ga-walds ” stirred up the Hindu population of the 
Duab ; and soon there was scarcely a man either faith who 
was not arrayed against us. But on the further bank of the 
Jamnah affairs were more propitious. There were incidental 
risings, plunderings anp burnings of villages, but more cva the 
surface than on the Ganges or in the Dnab. For 
TheRj^^sof it happened that /some powerful Eajahs, whose 
interest it was to maintain order, either sided with 
the Englisl^. or maintained a discreet neutrality 
* whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid us when 
the star of our fortune again began to ascend.* 

After tho-lapse of a few days, the first orgies of crime being 
s* over, and there l)eing nothing more to plunder 
e auiav . little more to destroy, the universal rapine, 
with all its distractions, and confusions, and internecine conllicts,, 
began to take a more consistent shape, and something like an 
organised rebellion arose in its place. There was a man known 
a^ the ** jVIaulavl,” around whom the insurgent population 

g ithered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the Emperor of 
ehli. Whence he sprung few j)eople at tHb time could say. 
But it was known at a later period that he came from one of 
^the Muhammadan villages in the Duab, which had ^ne into 
''rebellion. Making great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of a ruler of 
men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism of the people, and 
roused them to array themselves against the Faringhis. 
Establishing his hcad-ciuarters in the Chasru Bagh — a spacious 
'walled garden, in which were sonio tombs, held in high venera- 
tion — ^he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, wl^ich deluded his excited followers, 
and for a while ho was recognised as Governor of Alldhdb^d. 
It little mattered who or what ho was, so long as he was strong 
in his hatred of the English, and could inddee the 'Musalmdn 
population to believe that the Muhammadan dynasty would 
soon be restored. So for*a little time he succeeded in setting 
up the lifeness of a provisional government, and the name of 
the MAuIavi was on the lips of all the folloyirers of the Prophet. 
Telling them that the Book of Fate declared the speedv extinc- 
tion of tlip white race in India, ho urged his pedple, day aftev 
day, to att&ck the. Fort; hut, thojagh they made sundry 


* Bee Mr. Fcndnll Thomps'in’s NarraUre. 
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demonstiatioits^ they kept at a discreet distance from our 
guns.* ^ 

But this state of things was not to be suffered much longer 
to endure. The man, who, by kis timely energy, 
bad saved Banaras, was now pushing on for the bSow**" 
rescue of Allahabad. The one true sdldier that ' 

was needed to put forth a gtiong hand to smite down mQ 
growing rebellion in the Gaugetic Provinces was hurrying 
upwards, with a little band of English fighting men, to show 
that the national manhood of the cofintry had lost nothing of 
the might that had enabled it to establish the empire of the 
Pew in the vast territories of the Many. Having §ent forward 
an advanced party of the Pusiliei-s, under Jjieutenant Arnold, 
and made* over the command of Banaras to Colonel Gordon, 
Neill left that place with another party of his 
regiment, and pressed on by horsc-dawk to 
Allahabdd. Arnold had reached the Bridge of Boats on the 
7th, but he had been unable at once to cross, as the passage was 
held by the mutineers, and there had been some delay in seed- 
ing a steamer to bring thein across the river to the Fort. 
Their arrival did something to establish confidence in the 
garrison, but the news that Neill was coming did still more. 
The old high spirit of self-reliance had never waned; and ifr 
was still felt that a handful of European soldiers under a 
commander, with a clear head and a stout heart, might hold 
Allahabdd against the whole world of mutiny and rebellion. 

On the 11th of June Neill arrived. As he entered the gates 
of the Port, the Sentry exclaimed, “ Ik&nk God, 
sir, you’ll save us yet ! ” Lord Canning, who saw 
clearly that he had now at his disposal one of the nSii.*** 
men wanted in such a crisis, had commissioned 
the electric wires to instruct the Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers 


* Some of the cotemporary accountB stay; that it was difficult to trace 
eiflier tlie name or origin of the Maulavf, and my later inveBtimitioiiB liavu 
not thrown much light upon the subject. From a high civil ttOtliui-ity, who 
had the best opportuniU of ascertaiii^ig the hisfory of the man,*! can learu 
only that ** he was , nor known in the districi before the mutiny,” wa4 

**8aid to be an vuissary from Laklinao.” Tl.c best account that I can find 

is that given by Mr. 'Willock in his official report. ” At this time,” he says, 
“ the city and suburbs were held by body of rebels unddlr the now well- 
kiown Maulavf Laidkut Ali. This man, a weaver by caste, and by trade a 
schoolmaster, had gained some respect in his village by his excessive sanctity; 
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to take command at‘ All&h&bdd ; and Neill ^lad hastened 
upwards, under the burning heats of Jun#), with a disregard 
for self, which well-nigh cost him his life.* He had obtained 
entrance into the Fort, not without great personal risk ; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from sucoumb- 
ii\^ to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. For some time 
after his arrival he could sustain himself only by continually 
lying down and drinking large quantities of champagne and 
water. But ho never fcjr a moment doubted his capacity to 
grapple successfully with the difficulties before him ; whatso- 
ever might bo his physical prostration, he had no mental 
shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsibility to enervate 
and arrest him. ‘‘ I had always the greatest confidence in 
myself,” ho wrote at this time to the partner of his life ; “ and, 
although I felt almost dying from complete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heart.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, it was the 
nature of the man to rise to the height of the occasion — “ to 
scorn the consequence and to do the thing.” He had long been 
looking for an opportunity, and, now that it had come, he was 
not one to succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 
halt with the goal before him. He was not a “ Siptihi officer,” 
and he had neither any credulity nor any tenderness to deter 
•him from striking root-and-branch at the black soldiery who 
had betrayed us, and the people who were rising into rebellion 
on the rums of the Native Army. 

He took in the position of affairs at a glance. On his way 
from Banaras, ho had seen that the whole country on the banks 
of the Ganges was in a state of anarchy and confusion, and he 
knew that already the rising had become something more than 
a military mutiny. -f At Ally-habad, his first thought was, that 

and, on the firbt spread of the rebellion, tho Muhammadan Zamindars of Far- 
ganahs Ghaii, ready to follow any leader, placed this man at their head, and 
marched to the city, proclaiming him Governor of tho district in the name of 
tho King of Dchli. % 

* 1 was fluite dono up by my dash from Banitras, and getting into tho 

Fort in that Ajondny licat. .1 was so exluiusted for days, that 1 was obliged 
to lie down'constantly. I conld only bU up for n few^uinutes at a time, and, 
wheaour attacks were going on, 1 was obliged to sit down in tho batteries 
and give my orders and directions. . . . For several days I drank cham- 
pagne and wotcy to keep mo up.*’— Letter from Colonel Neill to HU Wife^ 
MS, Correspondence. * * » 

t ** June 10. Tho tone and bearing of the Native officials bad— ovidentlj^a 
good deal of plundering— villages burning in ay directi 9 ns— the country 
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it was a wonderful interpositum of Providonce that the Fortress 
was still in our hands. “How the place has not fallen/* he 

• wrote, “that is, &t been taken by the Sikhs, is a wonder. 

* They appear to be petted and made much of. The enemy are 
all abound us ; we are kept within the Fort. I shall settle that 
part of it ere long/* And he did settle»it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill’s first impulse Vhs 
to prove that the English could do more than defend themselves. 
On the morning after his arrival, he opened fire 

from the Fort guns on the village oi^Darya-ganj, 
which was held by a large body of insurgent ojJSots. 
rabble, and then sent forward to the attack de- 
tachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who cleared *the village, 
burnt it, end regained possession of the bridge, wbibh Neill 
afterwa^s repaired. A further detachment of a hundred men 
of the Fusiliers came up on that day, under the command of 
Major Stephenson, and passed over without interruption to the 
Fort. 

Neill now felt himself strong enough for any emergency. 
The first suggestion of this increased strength was 
the removal of the Sikhs from the Fort. In truth, nemovai of the 
they were fast demoralising our own people in the from . 
garrison. They had been going in and out ^ 

revelling in the pillage, and the Voliinteors had been by no 
means behind them in predatory activity, especially in the 
direction of the “ six dozen cases” of strong drink. The stores 
of the European merchants and the go-downs of the river steam- 
companies, with all their undelivered oonsignments, had been 
plundered ; and beer, wines, and spirits were as plentiful as 
water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in large supplies of 
liquor of all kinds, drank what they could, and sold the rest to 
the Europeans. The finest champagnes of Cliquot and Perrier- 
Jouet, and the best brandies of Martell and Hennessey, were 
selling for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication com- 
menced which, for a while, subvorl^d all military authority, 
and miade us as helpless as children. This was an .enemy for 
which Neill was not prepared ; but his clear brain soon dis- 

* • • 

almost deserted— plundered by the Zamimlars about. The revenu^ just 
about to be collected — the toll-house on road to Saidub&d plundered — nearly 
destroyed — ^the body of the murdered «aaii, an European, iit the house ; his 
daughter said to be taken off by a neighbouring Zamindar.” — NcUVb Jownal, 
¥8f. 
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cemed the means of meeting and subduing it. H6 directed the 
Commissariat Officers to {purchase, at the prices asked by the 
Sikhs, all the liquor remaining in their hanas, and to lodge it 
securely in the Government stores. This done, the removal of 
the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was comparatively giasy ; 
bqt it was not to be donb by force. Ho had taken counsel witli 
Brasyer and with the eneigetic ^Magistrate Court, and it had 
been determined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should still bo stimulated by thoughts of the plunder of some 
of the rebel zemindarrees. ^ So they wore persuaded to take up a 
position in some old Government buildings outside the Fort, 
commanded Jiy the guns on its ramparts. 

Having thus overcome the difficulties which lay in his path, 
Neill addressed himstdf earnestly to ‘the work 
before him — the dispersion of the rebels c^d the 
restoration of order. On the 15th of June, having 
sent off the Christian women and children in a river steamer to 
Calcutta, he turned his available resources to the best account, 
and made an impression on the enemy, which greatly dis- 
heartened and enfeebled them. Having directed the guns of 
the Fort to open upon the villages or suburbs of Kydganj and 
Mulganj, he sent Harward, with a howitzer and a party of 
volunteer riflemen on beard a steamer, to operate from the 
river, and marched a detachment of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with orders to scour them 
thoroughly and penetrate into the country beyond. The land 
party met with stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs 
was irresistible. They swept through the villages, and such 
was the terror that our demonstration on that day inspired, 
that, when night fell, the Insurgent leaders sought safety in 
flight, and deserted the guns^ which they had taken from us, 
and the prisoners whom they had captured at the commence- 
ment of the outbreak : and among them was^young Cheek, of 
whose fate 1 have already si)oken, and who was rescued only to 
die.* • 

•- ; ^ 

* The All&habdd volunteers showed great spirit aivl pluck, erring, hnw* 
ever, sn the side of exuboranco. Noill cuinplaincd bitterly that upon this 
occasion they hod impeded his operations by firing upon a herd of bullocks, 
and other madnep*’ — bullocks at that time being as valuable os Eurupoaii 
soldiers. “ These geutlcinen volunteers,’* he characteristioally added, be- 
have BO lawlessly and insubordinutely, that 1 have tlircatened to shoot it 
hang a few if they do not improve.” ^ 
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The aspecif of affairs now began rapidly 1o improve. “ On 
the 17th the Magistrate proceeded to the Eotwalf, 
and^ there restored his own authority and installed 
his own officers.” “ No resistance,” it is added, “ was offered, and 
the whole place seemed deserted.”* A terrible rumour had been 
running through the streets of Allahabad. It had been reported 
that the English in the Forl^were about to bombard the city. 
What was the origin of the story it is hard to say. It may 
have grown up, as other rumours g^ew up, in the hotbed of a 
people’s fears ; or it may have been propagated by those whose 
interest it was to sweep out the insurgents.f But, from whatever , 
source it sprung, it was almost magical iu its effects. Nothing 
that the Maulavi and his lieutenants could do to r^ssure the 
minds of the people had availed to allay the panic and restrain 
the flight, and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Maulavi’s own stoiy, “ not a house was tenanted 
and not a light was to be seen in the city.” Laiakat Ali 
himself had escaped towards Eanhpur. ^ 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again with his whole force. 
Sending one detachment to attack the Fathan 
village of Darydbdd and the Mewati villages of 
Saidardbdd and Eusselpiir, he led the main body into the city, 
which he found deserted, and afterwards halted them in thb 
now-desolated cantonment on the old parade-ground of the 6th. 
The fighting was now over. The work had been done. The 
English were masters, not merely of the Port, but of the 
recovered city, and the European station from which they had 
been driven scarcely two weeks beforA And now there lay 
before them the great question — the most difficult, perhaps. 


* Report of Hr. Fendall Thompson. 

t Tlio following V tlie Maulavi’s account of the evacuation. *‘8omc evil- 
minded men,” he said, who had sMcd with the * accursed ones,* urged that 
for a time the Fort would be a safe retreat, and that, if they would remain in 
it a few days longer, they (the evil-minded Natives) >vrmld contrive to spread 
abroad in the city fearful reports that the Englibh wero preparing the Artil- 
lery of the Fort to destroy the city, and that before dawn th%y, would b^n 
bombarding it with shot and shell.* To show the sincerity of their advice, 
these men, with their followers, set off, giving out to all that they hftl left 
their houses ai9d property to God's protection, and were going to save them- 
selves by flight. On hearing this fei^ul report, the people^ udtwithstanding 
my repeated imunctions, commenced a precipitate flight, with their families 
^d goods.” — Perwannah addremd liy the Maulavi Laidhat Ali^ apparently to 
the King of BeldL-^ Supplement to Alldhdhdd Official Narrative, 
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'which soldiers and statesmen ever have the rest)onsibility of 
solving — ^whether, after such convulsions as ]^e have illustrated 
in these pages, tme righteousness and true wisdonl consisted in 
extending &e hand of mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in 
dealing out a stem and terrible retribution. Our soldiori^ and 
stiV^smon in Juno, 1857, at Allahabad, solved the question in 
pr^tice by adopting the latter course. 

Over the whole history of the Sipahi War — over the whole 
. . length and bftadth of the country which witnessed 
etnbution. manifold horrors— -there is no darker cloud 
than that v^^ich gathered over Allahabad in this terrible 
summer. ^ It is an early chapter of the chronicle of the great 
conflict of races which I am now writing; anil, though foul 
crimes had even then been committed by our enemies, they 
were light in comparison with what were to come, and the 
retribution also was light.* Perhaps, however, the English- 
man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards possessed 


* Ifc is to bo observed, that at this time an impression was abroad that acts 
of barbarity had been committed, which were afterwards doubted, if not 
wholly disproved. 1 find the following in Neill’s Journal, under date June 
17, MS. : '*A Sawur of Mr. Court’s, named Sorad Isau Ali, brought in for 
having joined the Maulavi and insurgents. Throe witnesses saw him. He 
had served alioiit twenty years. Direct his immediate execution by hanging. 
This is the sixth unfortunate wretch I have ordered for immediate death, a 
duty I never contemplated having to perform. God grant 1 may havo acted 
with justice. I know I have with severity, but under all the circumstances I 
trust for forgiveness. 1 have* done all for the good of my country, to re-estab- 
lish its prestige and power, and to put down this most barbarous, inhuman 
insurrection. The instances of refined cruelty, treachery, and the most 
brutal barbarity are too numerous. One poor lady, Mrs. AlacdoniUd, at 
Mfrath, near her confinement, is brutally Ireatcd ; has her nose, ears, hands, 
and breasts cut off, and at last has the child cut oat of her. Mrs. Ghiimbeis, 
a beautiful young girl, only just come out married froA home, at the same 
place, has her throat cut by a butcher. Miss Jennings and her father, a 
clergyman at Dehli, are both bridally murdered in the palace before the king, 
she, poor crei^ure, subjected to tlio most unheard-of indignities and torture 
beforehand.” «1 have already staled that Miss Jennings was murdered, not 
in the presefleo of the king, and that she was not outraged (ante, page 61). 
Mrs. Chambers was murdered, as is stated, by a butcficr, and her murderer 
was hung (ante, page 55). I can find no evidence of the mutilations said to 
have been inflicted on Mrs. Macdonald. 1 have quoted this passage from 
Neill’s Journal mainly to show that he had a strong religious sense of his 
responsibility, and that his executions wore not as numerous os has bem 
assbted. 
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Iiim of lihe humiliation which had been put upon his conquering 
;raoe. Much of tlte anguish was in the novelty 
of the thing. The sting, though it struck deeper, 
was afterwards less severely felt, because the flesh had become 
indifrated, and the nerves were morg tensely strung. So it 
happened that whilst the first bitterness of our degi'adation — 
the degradation of fearing those whom we had taught to fear us 
— ^was still fredi upon our people, there came a sudden accession 
of stout English hearts and strong English hands, ready at 
once to punish and to awe. Martial Law had been proclaimed ; 
those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May^ 
and June were in full operation; and soldiers ^nd civilians 
alike were holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Nati'^^ without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, the 
thirst for blood grew stronger still. It is on the records of our 
British Parliament, in papers sent homo by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, that *‘tho aged, women, and 
children, are sacrificed, as well as those guilty of rebellion.* 
They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their 
villages — perhaps now and then accidentally shot. Englishmen 
'did not hesitate to boast, or to record their boastings in writings, 
that they had “ spared no one,” and that “ peppering away at 
niggers” was very pleasant pastime, “enjoyed amazingly?|* 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high official 
authorities, that “ for three months eight dead-carts daily went 
their rounds from sunrise to sunset to tako down the corpses 
which hung at the cross-roads and market-places,” and that “six 
thousand beings ” had been thus summarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity.} 


• Papers presented to Parliament, February 4, 1858, moved for by Mr. 
'Vernon Smith, fon&rly President of the Board of Control, and signed H. D. 
Seymour. 

t Jb/d. • 

t “ Travels of a Hindu ” (Bholnndth Ghandr), edited by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler. I believe the statement in the tex^ to be an enuggeration, but 
such exaggerations ai^ very significant. [The statements made byBholanath 
Clmndr were admittedly nas^ on hearsay, upon tittle-tattlo repeq^ed for 
years, every time with fresh exaggerations, till he chose to publish them. But 
even Bholandth Ohandr docs not give thesu romantic statements as fiicts. 
They are all conveniently prefaced by a “ They say,” or d “ They speak of 
Ih” 1 not only concur with Sir John Kaye in regarding the statement in the 
text as an exaggemtion, but I can positively affirm that it is more than that : 
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I merely state these things. There are some ^nestionsi so 
stupendous that human weakness may we]} leave it to the 
Almighty Wisdom to decide them. There is a dreadful story' 
to be told in another chapter. Qed only knows whether what 
has been told in this contributed to the results to be presently 
recorded. But there is one great lesson to be learnt from the 
trendies of Bandras and Alldhdb^^- It is the great lesson of 
Universal Toleration. An Englishman is almost suffocated 
with indignation when he reads that Mrs. Chambers or. Miss 
Jennings was hacked to death by a dusky ruffian ; but in Native* 
^histories, or, history being wanting, in Native legends and 
traditions, it jnay be recorded against our people, that mothers 
and wive^and children, with less familiar names, fell miserable 
victims to the first swoop of English vengeance; ^d these 
stories may have as deep a pathos as any that rend our own 
hearts. It may be, too, that the plea of provocation, which 
invests the most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attributes of righteous retribution is not 
wholly to be rejected when urged in extenuation of the worst 
deeds of those who have never known Christian teaching. 

Whilst Neill was thus re-establishing British authority at 
* Alldhdbiid, he was dei)reBsed by the thought of 

^a*advluiw*^'^ the danger surrounding his countrymen at' K&nhpfir 
and Lakhnao, and eager to equip a force with the 
utmost possible despatch for the relief of those important posts. 
Men were available for^the purpose, but means wore wanting. 
The scarcity of provisions suitable to the English soldier, con- 
cerning which Mr. Tucker had written to Lord Canning, and 
which the Govemor-GenoraLwas taking prompt measures to 
rectify, was one great impediment to die desired movement. 
There was, too, a want of carriage. Largo numbers of Com- 
missariat bullocks had been collected for the service of the 
Army, but, on the first burst of the rebellion, the insurgents 
had swept them away, and *of all the losses we sustained this 
was, perhanV the most grievous. Then, too, there was a want 
of tents. There was a want of woU-nigh everything required 


it U an invention! Bholondth Ghandr is the sole authority for this retailed 
gosbiis and he, at the time of the alleged occurrence of the atrocities, was gt 
his ease in Bengal.— G. B. M.] 
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by British tfbops in the worst part of the Indian summer, when 
the intolerable he^t might any day be followed by deluging 
rains, whioh would quickly turn the baked earth into a great 
znoraes. 

lib was no fault of the Commissariat at this time that the 
arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain Davidson, who i^ras 
at the head of the department, did all that could be donh to 
collect supplies and carriage ; but the convulsions of the pre- 
ceding fortnight had dispersed the people upon whom he would 
have relied for aid, and well-nigh aestroyed the resources of 
tiie'place. Those who would have come forward as contractors 
at such a time had fled in dismay — some from thp violence of^ 
the insurgents, and some, in ignorant terror, from the anticipated 
retributiAi of the English — and many had retun^ "to find 
themselves ruined. Property was destroyed. Industry was 
paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed universally upon 
the trading classes. Whether more might have been done, at 
the commencement of the outbreak, to save the supplies then in 
hand — ^both the property of the Government and of private 
individuals — was not now the question. Davidson had to deal 
with things as they were, and it was not his fault that in Ihe 
last week in June they did not wear a different complexion. 
Eager as Neill was to push forwards, he could not discern In 
this delayed departmental action any just ground of complaint. 
It was dear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 


• 

* It is right that Neill’s opinion on this subject should be stated in his own 
words. Great blame was oast on the Commissariat by ootemporary journal- 
ists, especially by the editor of the Friend of India, whojpubliriied an artide 
with toe stinging title, ** How Ednhpdr was lost.” Upon this Neill veiy 
generously wrote to Captain Davidson, saying: **The editor has certainly 
made a mistake in atating that your stores were outside. I understood thu 
all we had was Inside the Fort ; and when I joined, and until the insurgents 
were cleared out of the place, the Commissariat were confined to the Fort 
entirely. The steamer g^owns had been gutted, the bazaar up to the walls 
of the Fort plundered, in the occupation of the enemy, yeur contractors 
driven away, and their propert^r either plundered or not availhbje for the ser- 
vice for some daya after these insn^nts had been driven away. It was no 
fault whatever of the Comm'ssariat that it should have been imnoed to the 
conation youfs was, from being cut off from outside^ and the dispersion of 
your peimlo; but you hod done all you could before the outbreak in storing 
mside the Fort sufficient ft make us independent for some time, had the 
ftisurgents kept hold of the city. In consequence of your being cut off from 
most o^your people an^ resources outside, you wore, in my opinion, at the 
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And soon a greater evil befell him ; for whilst Ub was waiting 
for means to equip the relieiring force, Cholera 
^of swept down upon his troops and struck them with 

terrific suddenness. The intense heat of the 
weather, the constant exposure, the want of wholesome* food, 
aud the abundance of stimulating liquors, combined to facilitate 
its ’pestilential approaches. On t];^e 23 rd of June the services of 
seventy men had been lost to the British Commander. “ We 
buried twenty, three ni^ts ago, at one funeral,” wrote an 
officer of the Fusiliers, ‘^and the shrieks of the dying were 
^ something awful. Two poor ladies who were living over the 
hospital died, I believe from fright.” Then other very grievous 
wants afl^cted our people. Whilst in this miserable condition, 
it was discovered that nearly everything that could diminish 
the miseries of the sick who were to be left behind, or enable 
the convalescent to move forward, was wanting to the British 
Commander. The reign of terror had done its sure work. 
Camp-followers of all kinds were “almost unprocurable.” 
AVhilst our invalids lay gasping in the stifling atmosphere 
of the improvised hospital, there were few or none to pull 
the pankah-ropes, or to water the tatties. There were few 
dhoolies, and, as workmen were not to be obtained, none could 
be made; and, if they had been made, there would have 
been no bearers to carry them.* For everywhere the terror- 
stricken Natives stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. 
It was us though we had dried up the wells and destroyed the 
crops, from which wo were to obtain our sustenance. Without 


time I arrived, disorganised, in so far as unable to equip a force or detaoh- 
inent to move. The exertions of yourself and offieors, from my arrival until 
lay deixirturc from Allaliubitd, could not huvo been surpassed, and it sur- 
prised me you were so soon able to regain posscsBion of the resources of the 
places and enable me to move Benaud’s detachment on mo 30th.” This was 
written on the 22nd of August It may he added, that, two months 
Neill had written in his jourqal that great efforts were mode to get in 
supplies, and be had added, “Captain Davidson seems to be a most energetic 
man.” — M8. C^rre^ndence , . 

* Golonel*Neill reported that “folloi^erB of all kipds are almost nnpxo- 
ourabde ; there are but few punkahs and no tatties ; the men have, therefore, 
not the proper advantages of barrack accommodation for this hot season.” It 
was discovered, tpo, that “ there were but sixteen dhoolies available (although 
a considerable number of these was a primary requisite for the projected 
expedition), and all materials for making others were wanting, as well ^ 
workmen.” 
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the aid of Natives we could do nothing ; and yet we were 
doing our best to 4^ve them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And BO the last, day of June found Neill still at Alldh4bdd. 
No*t a single European soldier had been sent to _ . 

Bucopur Eanhpur. But on the afternoon of that 
day a detachment was to start under Major Renaud of Ihe 
Madras Fusiliers. It cons^ted of four hundred Europesm 
soldiei's, three hundred Sikhs, one hundred troopers of Irregular 
Cavalry, and two guns. Benaud, a fine soldier, with his heart 
in his work, had received written ^nstinictions from Neill as 
to his course of action ; and he had become the not unwilling ^ 
recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retribution upon all 
suspected of guilty complicity in the foul designs of ^e enemy. 
But indiscriminate slaughter was no part of the emnmission. 

“ Attack and destroy,” wrote Neill, “ all j)laces on route close to 
the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no others ; encourage 
the inhabitants to retuni, and instil confidence into all of the 
restoration of British authority.” Certain guilty villages were 
marked out for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to be slaughtered. All Sipahis of mutinous regiments not 
giving a good account of themselves were to be hanged. The 
town of Fathpur, which had revolted, was to bo attacked, and 
the Fatlian quarters destroyed, with all their inhabitants. “ AH 
heads of insurgents, ]iarticularly at Fathpfir, to be hanged. If 
the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have his head cut 
off and stuck up on one of the pniicipal- (Muhammadan) 
buildings of the town.”* And whilst Renaud*s column, with 
those terrible instructions, was to advdhee along the straight 
road to Kanhpur, Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, 
was to take a steamer up the Ganges to the same point, to 
co-operate with Benaud on his march, to anchor as near as 
possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to place the vessel 
at Sir Hugh’s ditlposal for the rescue of the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, of his distressed garrison. 

* The significance of these instructions will Jbe made morS ajiparent in a 
future chapter, whereip the story of Fathpiir will be told. 


It should have been observed, at a previous page, witli reference to the 
statement that “^those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May 
and July were in full operation," that, in addition to the Act of May 30 (already 
r^itcd),^nothor was passed on June 6, extending the powers given in the 
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former : ** By Act No. XIV. of 1857, passed on the 6th of J i\ne, provisioii was 
made for the punishment of persons convicted of exciting mutiny or sedition 
in the army, the offender was rendered liable to the puni'sinnont of death and 
the forfeiture of all his property; and persons guilty of harbouring such 
offenders were made liable to heavy punishment. Power wss also given to 
general courts-martial to try all persons, whether amenable to the Articles of 
War or not, charged with auy offence punishable by this or the preceding 
Aet ; and the Supreme and lioeal executive govcrnmcMits were authorised to 
issue commissions in any district for th^ trial by single commissioners, with- 
out the assistance of law officers or nsscttsors, and with absolute and final 
power of judgment and execution, of any crime against the state, or any 
* heinous offonoo ’ whatever : tlir' term ^ heinous offence * being declared to 
include every crime attended with great personal violcnc.% or committed with 
the intention of forwarding the designs of those who are waging war against 
the State .**— of Government of India to Cow t of Directors, December 
11, 1857. 
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On that -SOth of June — a day rendered memorable in the his- 
tory of the revolt by a great event to do hereafter 
iiarratcd — a new actor appeared on the scene at 
ADahdbad. On that morning a soldier of high rank and high 
reputation arrived from Calcutta. His arrival would ]^ve been 
welcomed ^y all men, for good soldiers were sorely needed, lut 
there was one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by dak, with 
a special commission from Government to take command of 
the troops advancing to the relief of Kdnhpiir and Lakhni^, 
thereby, in virtue of seniority, superseded Colonel Neill, in 
whom all men had a steadfast faith. Three days before the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he had written 
to the Governor-General, saying, “ We are getting on well here, 
laying in grain and collecting carriage for Brigadier Havelock’s * 
Brigade.” There might seem to be some taint of bitterness in 
these words. But Neill did not slacken in his exertions because 
the brigade, which he had hoped himself to command, was to bo 
commanded by another. He had learnt some days before that 
it would not devolve upon him to rescue Bir Hugh Wheeler and 
his comrades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them; but he had pushed forward his preparations for the 
advance with the utmost possible despatch, as though there 
had been no one coming, after he had borne so long the burden 
and heat of the day, to gather up the fruits of his toil, and to 
snatch from him the glory which he coveted. But recognising 
the chances of the service, to which o^ery soldier must submit, 
he neither complained nor repined, but waited for hia bwn time, 
feeling sure that it jvould come» * 

' He was no^oommon man who had now arrived to jcommand 
the brigade. Colonel Qenry Havelock was a • 
veteran officer of the Queen’s Army; but daring 
hi^'forl^yearB of service he had done as much good Indian 
VOL. n. * p 
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work, in camp and cantonment, as if he had becDi attached to 
one of the regiments of the Company in the old days, when 
officers did not live on furlough. He haa fought in Burmah 
and in Afghanistan, and was familiar with nearly every great 
military stotion lying between those two extreme points. He 
had tested the. temper 6f Mardtha armies in Central India, and 
of the old Sikh battalions in the zenith of their warlike pride. 
He was every inch a soldier. Military glory was the passion 
of his life. But he was a man of the middle classes, without 
powerful interest or weafiliy connexions, having only his own 
merit to recommend him ; and he had risen slowly from subal- 
tern to captain, from captain to field-officer, and now, at the age 
of sixty-two, ho had never held an independent command ; he 
had ne^r been permitted to realise that great dream of his 
youth, that great ambition of his manhood — to head an army 
in the battle-field. For nearly half a century he had been 
sedulously studying his profession, reading every military 
memoir that he could obtain, English or Continental, and 
tfiming his matured knowledge to account by contributing 
from the wealth of his own personal experiences to the military 
history of his country. In a thorough, artistic knowledge of 
the principles of European warfare, no solder in the country 
surpassed him. There was no disinclination anywhere to 
acknowledge this; but some thought that he was a theorist 
and a pedant, and doubted whether all his book-learning would 
profit nim much amidst the stem realities of active service. 

This mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engendered by 
the fact that Henry Havelock was what in the light language 
of the camp was ^Icd a saint.” A , man of strong religious 
convictions, he had married a daughter of the great Baptist 
Apostle, Dr. Marshman of Srirampfir. This alliance, which 
was one of unmixed happiness to him, was followed by his 
public acceptance of the tenets and formularieb of the great and 
enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in which his wife 
had been nurtured and reared. There was laughter and ridi- 
cule fromethe profane, but, perhaps, little surprise anywhere; 
for HavelocS: had ever* been a God-fearing, self-denying man ; 
somfwhat rigid and austere ; and having only Christian people 
to deal with, he had not hesitated to teach them to be good 
men as well, as good soldiers. Even in his first campaign, 
thirty years before the period to which this Histoiy relates, 
the company which he commanded was known as “ HctTclook’s 
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saints” — who were never drunk and always ready for 
service. But th<^ Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martial instincts. He was thoroughly persuaded 
in his own mind that war was righteous and carnage beautiful. 
And^ever as years went on, and his hair grew white, and his 
features sharpened, and bis small spate figure lost the elasti- 
city, though never the erectness of his prime, he cherished &e 
same strong desire to commdhd an army in the field. He has 
often been likened to one of the Puritan wai-riors of the Great 
Bebellion, and it has been said that “ a more simple-minded, 
upright, God-fearing soldier was not among Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides.” * 

He was Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops in India, when, ■ 
in the coM. weather of 1856-57, he was selected byiSBir James 
Outram to command a division of the Army then embarking 
for Persia; and, with the permission of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he proceeded to Bombay to join the force with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Small opportunity of gaining distinction 
was permitted to him, for the war speedily collapsed, and Ihe 
sword was returned to the scabbard. On the 5th of April, 
when Havelock was mustering his division for church service, 
Outram announced to him that a treaty of peace had been 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of God’s providence 
working in our behalf, which that eventful year witnessed, this 
was perhaps the most signal. It was a merciful deliverance 
beyond the power of words fully to express. Havelock did not 
then know its full si^ificance ; but in a little while he acknow- 
led^d with thanksgiving the abundant<goodness of God in thus 
setting free so many European regiments. Quitting Mohamrah 
on the 15th of May, he was at Bombay on the 29th. It had 
been his first thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
by a landward march, but, after consulting Lord Elphinstone 
and his MilitaryiSpcretary, it appeared to him that the journey 
was not practicable ; so he took ship for Galle, hoping there to 
catch a steamer for Calcutta. Oi& Eultura, in Ceylon, the 
vessel went aground at night, and was in infinite^ danger of 

S to pieces before assistonce could come from Shore. Mer- 
/ dmivered ilrom tiie wefves, ho made his way to Qalle, 
found a steamer there, which had been despatched for European 
troops, and embarked for ATadras. There he fgund that Sir 


; WestminsUr Beview, quoted by Mr. Montgomery Martin. 
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Patrick Grant, tke Gommander-in-Chiof of that Ifresidency, had 
been summoned to Calcutta, and was waitii^g for the Fire Queen 
to convey him to the HugU. 

It was of no small importance that Lord Canning should 
receive the advice and assistance of an q;ii:peri- 

^ enced officer of the Bengal Aiiny, acquainted 

with the character^and the temper of the Native 
soldiery and versed in all military details. Sir Patrick 
Grant had been Adjutant-General of the Army of the chief 
Presidency; he had seeA* hard service in the field; and ho 
was held in esteem both as a good soldier and as a ripe military 
administrator. When, therefore, tidings of General Anson's 
death reached Lord Canning,* he placed himself at once in 
communfcation with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor-General wrote to 
him, saying, “ My first impulse vras to send for you to fill the 
place of acting Commander-in-Chief, and every day’s deliberate 
consideration has confirmed it. I am satisfied that there is no 
iiTan who can so well serve the Stato at this crisis as yourself, 
and I earnestly bog you to come to Calcutta as soon as you can. 
Should this not reach you in time to allow of your coming by 
the next packet, perhaps a sailing vessel could be taken up, ^ 
p which time would bo saved. But you will judge of this, 
would havo sent a steamer for you two days ago, but 1 have 
none here but the Assaye, and she must go to Eangfin for the 
29th as soon as she is coaled. The storm has not begun to clear 
yet, nor will it till Dehli falls.” So Grant and Havelock, 
embarking together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and 
arrived there on the 17th of June. It was a source of groat 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accompanied by 
his son, then a subaltern of the 10th Foot, in whom already 
were discernible all the instincts and capacities which combine 
to make a good soldier. 

* This was on tho 3rd of Juije. The first intelligence came from Sir John 

Lawrence at Bdwalpindi. Writing to England on the following day, Lord 
Canning said£ ** It comes upon me as a sad and dispiriting blow i:i the midat 
r f present troubles. But this is not a ^e to be depressed by any calamity, 
whep every effort must be made to keep up the hearts of those around us. 1 
assure you that they need it, though 1 am glad to say that^the panic which 
had seized the Calcutta world when the last mail left is, in a measure, sup- 
pressed. ... 1 have telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta 
immediately to assume the office of acting Commander-in-Chief.*’— MiS. Cpr^ 
resjpondence, ^ e.- 
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For a man Stger for military service on an extended field of 
^ action, no time couM be more propitious. Welcome, indeed, to 
* Lord Canning was the advent of so tried and capable a soldier 
as Havelock; and Patrick Grant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediaio employment. News 
had come that Bandras had been saved ; but the fate of Alld- 
hdbad was still doubtful, and Kdnhpur and Lakhnao were girt 
around by deadly peril. It was the yrork of Government at this 
time, not only to push forward eVery available European soldier, 
but to take steps to turn those reinforcements to the best account 
by wise and skilful organisation. Havelock had already mapped 
o^ a plan of operations, the formation of a movable column, 
acting up\{ards from the Lower Provinces, being a fj^rt of it ; 
and this column he was commissioned to comuiand, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. He was directed, “after quelling 
all disturbances at Allahabad, not to lose a moment in support- 
ing Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnao and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Eanhpdr,” and to “take prompt measures for dispersing ai^d 
utterly destroying all mutineers and insurgents.** The sovereign 
importance of swift action was earnestly impressed upon hiiu, 
and it was added that the Commander-in-Chief, having “ entire 
confidence in his well-known and often-proved high abilitr, 
vigour, and judgment,** refrained from giving more definite in-* 
structions, and left him to shape his movements according to 
the circumstances that might develop themselves.* 

The ambitious hopes of a life were now on the point of 
absolute fulfilment. He had an independent command ; no one 
to control his movements in the field; no one to hamper his 
individual judgment. But with all his self-reliance, he rested, 
in his human weakness, more on the mighty arm of the God of 
Battles. “ May God,’* he said, “ give mo wisdom to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, and to restore tranquillity in the 
disturbed districts.” There were some circumstances against 
him. It was the worst season of thj year for military opera- 
tions. The alternations of scorching heat and drenching rain, 
which are the atmospherical necessities of an Indianp July, were 
trying in the extreme to the European soldier. His Wee was 
to consist of four regiments of Infantry, with Cavalry •and 
Artillery. Two of those regiments, the 64th and the 18th High- 
landers, bad belonged to his old Persian division ; and this was 
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a source of satisfcustion to him. But he was sorely distressed 
when he thought of the want of horse, th^want of guns, md 
the want of gunners, and the certain scarcity of carriage which 
would perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to be 
formed, owing to the heavy loss of Commissariat cattle ^hich 
h^ been sustained by us during the disorders of that place. 
Still, full of heart and hope, ho tcfok his leave of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief, and turned his back 
on Calcutta, proceeding* upwards by dak, on the 25th of 
June. 

And now| on the morning of the last day of the month, he was 
breakfasting with NeiU at Allahabad. Jtfuch had 
these two fine soldiers to say to each other. Neill 
had to report what had been recently done at 
Allahabad. His instructions to Benaud and Spurgin were 
brought under review, and were cordially approved by Havelock. 
Nothing could have been better than the arrangements which 
had been made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev- 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the instructions 
which had been issued.* It was agreed that Benaud should 
#advance that evening, but that the steamer which was to carry 
Spurgin and his detachment should not steam out at once, as its 
progress would bo more rapid than that of the marching cplumn, 
whose advance it was intended to cover. 

So Benaud, leading the van of the relieving force, that 
Advance of delay was sent on to save our im- 

Keuaud’s perilled people at Kiinhpur, pressed on, proud 
Column. commission, and eager to do the bidding 

of his chief. It was a grand movement in advance — but, like 
many of our grand movements, the heart-breaking words “ Too 

* These instructions, the substance of which is gi?en in the preceding 
chapters (and which were punished verbatim in the Memoir of General 
Neill, in the Lives of Indian Officers”), were highly commended by Sir 
Patrick Grafit. who wrote : Your instructions to Benaud and Spurgin aro 
admirable, and provide for eVm ^sible present circumstances as well as sdl 
even^iftklities, and by them, and them ohly, Benaud should have been gpiided. 
1 hope you were in time to prevent the withdrawing Spur^n's detachment 
from the steamer, and that the vessel has proceeded up the nver according to 
your original iiftention. Sending her was antpxoellcnt measure, and I anti- 
cipate most favourable results from it, and she will be of incalculable value 
in collecting boats and assisting in making the passa^A of the 
work to be done at KlhihptCr is finished.” — M8. Covres^onaince. 
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Late*’ were l^tten in characters of darkest night across it. 
On they marched for three days, leaving everywhere behind 
tiiem as they went traces of the retributory power of the English 
in desolated villages and corpses dangling from the branches of 
trees.t But on the 2nd or 3rd of July^l a Native spy, sent by 
Sir Henry Lawrence from Lakhnao, came into Benaud’s camp, 
and announced that nothing gould now be done for the relief 
of Ednhpiir. Wheeler had capitulated, and all his people had 
been mercilessly destroyed. ^ 

This miserable intelligence was received with different emo- 
tions by Neill and Havelock. The former was long unwilling 
to believe that Ednhpiir h^ fcdlen. He looked upon the story 
as an invention of me enemy intended to arrest the forward 
movement^of the Force which the English were eqi^ping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought ; for, although 
he could not reproach himself for the delay that had occurred 
in the despatch of reinforcements to Wheeler’s help— delays, 
which had the full sanction of the highest military authority in 


* T should be untrue to hi^ry if I not not record my belief that these 
retributory measures were distinguished by undue severity. William RusseU. 
among whoso many kigli qualities as a public wiiter truthfulness is con- 
spicuous, records tlie following in his “ Diary in India **ln tlm course of II 
conversation to-day, an officer, who was attached to Renaud's column when 
it moved out in advance of Havelock’s force, told me tliat tlio executions of 
Natives were indiscriminate to the last degree. ... In two days forty-two 
men were liangcd on the roadside, and a batch of twelve men were executed 
because their faces were ‘ turned the wrong way ’ when they were met on the 
march. All the villages in his front were buAit when he lialted. Tiicse 
* severities ’ could not have been justified by the Kdnhpur massacre, because 
they took place before that diabolical act. The officer in question remon- 
strated with Renaud, on the ground that, if he persisted in this course, he 
would empty the villages, and render it impossible to supply the army with 
provisions.” This is confirmed by the account of the signs of retribution 
apparent to those \Aio followed in the wake of Renaud’s march. [It was 
difficult in those days to discriminate. Renaud was not a cruel man, and it 
is more than probable that ho had better Jasons for his action than those 
suggested by the officer ** attached to his column,” who certainly was not in his 
councils. It i^onld not be forgotten that though the Kdnhpiff atrocity had 
not then been perpetrated, the stori^ of the cruelties to which ^ur country- 
men had been subjected at Miirath and Dchli, and, to Renaud’s ownjenow- 
ledge, at AlHli^b^, had roused to white heat the indignation of our country- 
men. There can be no doubt, moreover, but that the enormqps majority of 
the natives in the Daub we«?at that time our enemies. — G.!B. M.] 

^ On the 3id, Lieutenant Gilmers rodo into Alluhub^d with the news. 
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the country* — ^he could not, without reluctance, rf^cept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hope|i of succouring our 
distressed people, and had turned the reliering force into an 
army of retribution. But Havelock liad full faith in the dis- 
astrous story. Two spies came into Allahdbdd. They six^ke of 
w]jLat they had seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details ; there were no contradictions or discrepancies in 
their evidence. They amply confirmed the reports which had 
reached Benaud’s Camp, and had been sent in by him to Alla- 
hdbdd. Taking these different views of the actual position of 
affairs in advance, the two soldiers differed with respect to the 
course to be pursued. Havelock despatched orders to llenaud 
to stand fast. But Neill was eager for him to push forward, afid 
telegraphs*! to the Commander-in-Chief remonstrances against 
delay. Havelock argued that if Kdnhpur had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would be released for action elsewhere, and 
would assuredly move down in immense numbers to intercept 
the advance of the column from Allahabdd, and utterly to over- 
whelm it. But Neill, still thinking the report a ruse of the 
enemy, eagerly contended that all would be lost if we faltered 
at such a moment. Both wei'e right in their several deductidns 
Time proved that Havelock was right as to the facts. Kanhpui 
had fallen, and the garrison had been destroyed almost to a man. 
How it happened — how for more than three weeks the little 
band of heroic Englishmen had stood their ground against the 
teeming multitude of the enemy, and how at last treachery had 
accomplished what could not bo done by honest fighting, is now 
to be told. It is the saddest chapter in the whole history of the 
war — ^but, perhaps, the brightest. However feeble the recital, 
no Englishman can ever read it without the profoundest emotions 
both of pity and of pride. 


* Sir Patrick Grant had >yritten to Mm more than ondf to urge him to be 

cautious, and not to strip Allalidbad of troops or to send an insufiicient force 
to Kfinhpiir. ** You talk of an oa^ly advance towards Kdrihpiir, and I shall bo 
right glad that vou made a move in that direction ; but 1 pray you to bear in 
mind that AlMhdbdd is a. point of the very greatest importance, the perfect 
security of which ought not to be neglected on any aocQjunt.” And ogain, on 
the fojiowing day : “ Far be it froui me to hamper you in any way — ^yonr 
energy, decision, and activity are admirable ; but 1 must warn yon to be 
cautious not tq commit too small a force of Europeans towards Kdulipdr. If 
Dehli has fallen, tis we Iteliove it has. the fugitircs from it will all make for 
Ednhpiir and Lakhnao, ami there will ceriainly be an immense gathering of 
scum of all sorts at those points.”— ATS. Correspond • ^ 
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The city dr town of Kanhpiir had nothing in or about it to 
make it famous inn story. It had no venerable 
traditions, no ancient historical remains, no archi- 
tectural attractions, to enable it to rank with 
Bandas or Agra. Commei ciftlly it shone only as the city of 
the workers-in-loather, It was a great emporium for harness 
of all kinds, and for boots axl^ shoes alike of the Asiatic and 
the European types of civilisation. If not better, these 
articles were cheaper than elsewher|, and few English officers 
passed through the nlace without supplying themselves with 
leather-ware. ButHife and motion were never wanting to, 
the place, especially on the river-side, where many stirring 
signs of mercantile activity were ever to be seen. The broad 
-^sraters of the Ganges, near the great ghaut, doafed vessels 
of all sizes and all shapes, from the stately venetinned pinnace 
to the rude open “dinghy,” or wherry; and there clustering 
about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching the de- 
barkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, or waiting for 
the feny-boats that crossed and re-crossed the Ganges, were to 
be seen a motley assemblage of people of diJferent nations and 
diiferent callings and different costumes; whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from the excited crowd. In the 
streets of the town itself there was little to evoke remark. But,* 
perhaps, among its sixty thousand inhabitants there may have 
been, owing to its contiguity to the borders of Oudh, rather a 
greater strength than common of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The station of Kdnhpiir was a large, straggling place, six or 
seven miles in extent. The British lines'streiched , 
along the southern bank of tho Ganges, which “ ' 

about midvray between the two extremities of tho cantonment 
was spanned hj a bridge of boats, leading from a point opposite 
the city to the Lakhnao road on the other bank. There was 
nothing peculiar fb Kdnhpiir in the fact that the private dwell- 
ing-houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the most promiscuous mannel*, as though they had fallen 
from the skies or been projected ^by an earthquedro. At the 
north-western extremity, lying between tho road to Bithu and 
the road to Dehli, were the princreal houses of the civiKans, 
the Treasury, the Gaol, and th« Mission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond th0 lines of the military cantonment, in 
the extreme north-western comer of which was the Magazine. 

city and the river, were the Church, 
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the ABsembly rooms, the Theatre, the Telegraph ofltce, and other 
public edifices; whilst scattered about here%nd there, without 
any apparent system, were the principal military buildings, 
European and Native ; the Native lines lying for Ihe most part 
in the rear towards Ihe sputh-eostem point of the cantonment. 
It Vas the essential condition of an English cantonment that it 
should straggle, and there was not one more straggling than 
Ednhpur. But, on the whole, it was not a disagreeable, nor, 
indeed, an inconvenient pjlace, although the distances to be 
travelled were great and the heat of the summer months was 
^excessive. Even to the dust, which, except during the rainy 
season, was prodigious, the residents became accustomed after a 
little while j or, if they did not, tliey reconciled themselves to 
it by thinfkig that the station had many great social advan- 
tages, that i^was well provided with means of amusement upon 
the most approved principles of western civilisation, and that 

Europe goods ” of all kinds were almost as plentiful as in 
Calcutta. 

For during a long series of years Eanhpur had been one of 
the most important military stations in India. There were few 
officers either of the Queen’s or the Company’s Army who, 
during the period of their Eastern service, had not, at some 
£mo or other, done duty in that vast cantonment. But the 
extension of our Empire towards the Afghan frontier had 
greatly diminished its importance as a military position ; and 
although the subsequent annexation of Oudh had done some- 
thing to restore the faded pretentions of the Kanhpur division, 
the station itself only suffered further decline. It was still the 
Head Quarters of the Division, and the commanding General 
resided there with the Division Staff. But there were no longer 
European Begiments, or even an European Bcgiment, in its 
barracks. A great strength of Native soldieiy garrisoned the 
place, with some sixty European Artillerymen, and afterwards 
sixty men of Her Majest^j’s 84th Regiment and a few Madras 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and Ponsonby had sent. on from 
Banaras.*^®The 1st, the 63ra, and the 66th Sipahi Regiments 
: — >■■■■- — >■ ' — . . 

♦ JSiUn p. 155, Mowbray Thomeon says that “ the European force consisted 
of the officers attoched to the Sip&lli regiments ; sixty men ofnhe 84th Regi- 
ment; sevent^isur men of the 32rd, who wer^invalided; sixty-five men of 
the Madras Fusiliers, and fifty-nine men of the Company’s Artillery— about 
three hundred oombatants in all.*' Mr. Sherer, in Jiis o fficial uarrativA Qfl m* 
nates the invalids of the 32nd at thirty. ^ 
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of Infantry ^ere there, and the 2nd Begiment of Sip&hi 
Cavalry — ^in all, ab6ut three thousand men. And it was com- 
puted that the aggregate population of the Gantonment^with 
its vast assemblage of camp-followers, was nearly equal to that 
of thtf Town. . * , 

The Eanhpdr Division was! then commanded by General Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. He was aiA old and a distin- 
guished officer of the Company's Army. He had wiwSSi i 
seen much good service in Afghanst^ and in the 
Panjab, and had won^s spurs under Gough in the second Sikh 
War, in command of a division of his army. No man know the , 
Sipuhis better, and no man was more respected by 4hem. But 
he had ki^wn them a little too long. Looking ll^ck through 
more than half-a-century of good service, he cou^^-emember 
bow they fought in the good old days of Lake andfcchterlony. 
There was nothing, indeed, to bo said against him^except that 
he boro the burden of more than seventy years. Ho boro it 
lightly, succumbing little to the pressure. Still it was therp; 
and it was a necessity that ho should have lost beneath it some 
met^ure at least of the vigour and energy of his prime. He was 
of short stature and of light weight ; and to the last he was a 
good and active horseman. Accomj^auied by his daughters, he 
often went out in pursuit of a jackal, with a few iinporto(? 
hounds, which he kept for the i)urpose;* and there was still 
enough of the fire of the sportsman in the ashes of the veteran 
to suffer him, in the crisp air of the early morning, to enjoy the 
excitement of the chase. 

But General Wheeler, though far advanced in years, had lost 
none of the clearness of his mental vision. He bad not become 
blind to the failings of the Sipahi ; he had not encased himself 
in that hard incredulity which forbade many to believe it jios- 
sible that the Na^ve soldier could ever be “ untnie to his salt.” 
Ever since the iii'st symptoms of disquietude at Barrackpiir and 
Berh5.mptir had been manifested, he had watched narrowly the 
Sipdhi regiments under his immddiate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among them.t And when news 


* See MowbAiy Thomson’s narrative, t'he blood which ran in tlio veins of 
Wheeler’s (diildren was not tl^t of tlie pure Eu^ean race. 

t “He had proved himself on so many occasions so fertile in resources, so 
rea lty t o overcome difficu^ies, so prompt, active, and energetic, that he was 
thragfiirtllb diners most competent to deal with an insurrection of 
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came of the revolt of the Native Begiments at Mirath and at 
Dehli, he saw clearly that it would demands the exercise of all 
his influence to prevent a similar explosion at Kanhpiir. Then 
he laftiented that hard necessity had stripped the station of 
European troops, in order that OiAih and other newly-aoqaired 
temtoricB might he defended. Annexation was doing its work. 
\Ve had extended our Empire ^thout increasing our Army ; 
and so it happened that many of the most, important stations 
between the new and the^old capital of India were, saving a 
few English gunners, utterly without European troo^. It 
would he difficult to conceive any position more dispiriting 
^than Wheeler’s in that fatal month of May. Lakhnao had got 
the regiment, which might otherwise have been stationed at 
Kanhpur ; ted not only was the latter negatively, but positively, 
weakened bt' the arrangement, for all the human impedimenta^ 
the women, fhe children, and the invalids of the 32nd Queen’s, 
had been left at that place. And there were many besides 
these. Kdnhpur abounded in excellent house accommodation, 
as well as in public buildings of all kinds ; and not merely the 
wives and children of our civil and military functionaries, high 
and low, but the famHios also of European or Eurasian mer- 
chants and traders were gathered there in large numbers, and 
the grievous responsibility of protecting all these helpless ones 
then fell upon the aged General. His half-a-ccntury of service 
had brought him no such work as this. 

There was much then going on in the Lines of which, 
doubtless, the General knew nothing; but now 
sSSeiy?** and then; as the month of May advanced, un- 
pleasant revelations were made to him throu^ 
his officers. It did not appear that the Sipdhis were dis- 
affected or even discontented, but, as iii other places of which 
I have spoken, a great fear was settling down upon our Native 
soldiery. The most extravagant stories werIB current among 
them. The Hindu and Muhammadan . troops on a given 


this charactAp— most fitted to unravel tli^ wob of myskry in \rhich its ori^ 
^os than clouded, and to open the minds of the Sipdhia to the Insensate mly 
of their proceedings. . And if this md been a mere military outbreak, as some 
have imagined 1 if tHe dispossessea princes and people or the land, foment 
villagers, ryots, had not made common cause with the Sipahis, there is eveij 
reason to believe that but a portion of the Force would have revolted.**— Bod 
PampliUL • - 
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day were to assembled upon an undermined parade-ground, 
and the whole of#them blown into the air. This and oiner 
fables equally monstrous were freely circulated auioi^ the 
Sipahis and readily believed. Nothing could be more aldnning 
to one well acquainted with the character of the Native soldier 
than the free acceptance of ^ries of lihis kind, which showed 
that the old bonds of confid^ce were utterly broken ; and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, therefore, plainly saw that the danger was one 
which it would bo most difScult ^ arrest, for nothing is so 
inti-actable as a panic. For some days after the news from 
Mirath and Dehli hAd reached Kanhpiir, he had hope that the, 

f iublic mind might be reassured; but this soon passed away, 
t was plain to him, as time wore on, that the excitement rather 
increas^*than diminished. And the peril which. ^j!Aed him in 
the face was not merely the peril of mutinous soldAry ; he was 
threatened also by an insurgent population, whieff might have 
overwhelmed him. And it seemed to him in this emergency 
that the best means of defending the lives of the Christian 
communities and maintaining, though only on a narrow space, 
the authority of the Christian Government, until succours 
should arrive to enable him to act on the offensive, was by 
throwing up some defensive works, within which the English 
might gather themselves together, and with the aid of theil 
guns keep the enemv at a distance. Beyond this there was 
nothing that ho could do ; and it was not easy to determine 
how even this little was to be done. 

Of all the defensible points in the Cantonment, it was held, 
in the first instance, that the Magazihe in the 
north-western comer of the military lines was 
that best adapted, in the exigency which had 
arisen, for a defensive position. It almost rested on the river, 
and it was surrounded by walls of substantial masonry. But 
instead of this. Sir Hugh Wheeler selected a spot al^ut six 
mUes lower down to the south-east, at some distance from 
the river, and not far from thelSRpahis’ huts. There were 
quarters of some kind for our people within two Jong hospital 
barracks (one whqjdy of masonry, the other with d thatched 
roof)— single-storied buildings* wi^ verandahs running vound 
them, and with the usual outhoilses attached. This spot he 
began to intrench, to fortify with artillery, andrto provision 
idth supplies gf different kinds. Orders went forth to the Com- 
D^ariat, and their e^rti^ were supplemented by the managers 
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of the regimental messes, who freely sent in theii^istores of beer 
anl^ wine, hermetically -sealed dainties, ^nd other creatar&- 
comforts that might serve to mitigate the evils of the brief 
deteAion which was believed to be the worst that conld befall 
ns. But the aggregate amounti of food was lamentabljy ill- 
proportioned to the exigencies af the occasion. The Native 
contractors failed, as they often/do fail at such times, and the 
stores which they sent in fell short of the figures in the paper- 
indents. All else was of the same kind— weak, scanty, and 
insufficient. As to the s8-called fortifications, i^ey were so 
paltry that an English subaltern could htfve ridden over them 
on a cast-Jj^orso from the Company’s Stud. The earthworks 
were little more than four feet high, and were not even bullet- 
proof at tb^ crest. The apertures for the artillery exposed both 
our guns am our gunners, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings 
might findlbover on all sides. Not, however, from ignorance 
or negligence did this insufficiency arise. The last weeks of 
the dry season were upon us, and me earth was so hard that it 
wks difficult to dig it, and so friable when dug that the neces- 
sary cohesion was almost unattainable. 

It has often been said that Wheeler ought to have chosen the 
Magazine as the centre of his lines of defence, and that all the 
subsequent evil arose from the absence of this obvious pre- 
caution. The considerations which suggested themselves to 
the military critics were not absent from his own mind. But 
there was one paramount thought which over-ruled them. The 
first step towards the occupation of the Magazine would have ' 
been the withdrawal ofi the Sipahi guard ; and to have attempted 
this would certainly have given the signal for an immediate 
rising. With the small European force at his disposal it Would 
have been manifestly unwise to provoke a collision. If the 
first blow were to be struck by our own people, it would, he 
believed, have immediate resets of a far more disastrous 
character than those which were likely to arise from a spon- 
taneous revolt against Biitph authority, detached from those 
feelings oi animosity and mentment which might have been 
engendered by a first offensive movement on our part. It must 
be admitted that the spot tolected for our 'refuge was, indeed, 
but a miserable place for \he protection of a large body of 
Christian pbeple against the thousand and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them. But it wqs not believed, 
at that time, that Wheeler and his ^followers would .be caUed 
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upon to facetmore than the passing danger of a rising of iho 
‘‘ badm&shes ” of t ]|0 oity and the bazaars. All the informciCon 
that reached him confirmed the belief that if the regm^ts 
should mutiny they would march off at once to Dehli. And he 
was jn almost daily expectation of being recruited from below 
by reinforcements sent upwards from* Calcutta. All that was 
needed, it then appeared to f he General and to others, was a 
place of refuge, for a little space, during the confusion that 
would arise on the first outbreak of the military revolt, when, 
doubtless, there would be plunder a2d devastation. It was felt 
that the Sipahis ha& at that time no craving after European 
blood, and that their departure would enable Whggler and his^ 
Europeans to march to Allahabad, taking all the Christian 
people with him.* At 

Whilst these precautions were being taken, the jpeneral sent 
an express to Lakhnao requesting Sir Henry! 

Lawrence to lend him for a while a company or 
two of the 32nd Begiment, as he had reason to 
expect an immediate rising at Eanhpur.f Little could Lawreflee 


* Howeyor sound theso reasons may have been, it is not to be questioned 
tliat the selection was a great misfortune. Ihe Magazine position is thiu 
described by General Beill, after visiting tho place, on his first arrival a* 
Kdnhpiir : **lt is a walled defence, walled enclosure, proof against musketry, 
covering an area of three acres— ample room in it for all the garrison— close to 
the bank of the river ; the houses close to it are all defensible, and they, with 
the Magazine, could have been hold against any Native force, as having the 
large and [pbicur^ guns, with abun^nce of ammunition, neither the Nanu 
nor tho Natives would have come near them. *rhey could have moved out 
’ and attacked them with the gun^ and would have not only saved themselves 
but the oity, to say nothing of a large arsenal and many thousand stand of 
anns, artillery tents, harness, &c., &c. General Wheeler ought to have gone 
there at once; no one could have prevented him; they might have saved 
evra^hing they had rdmost, if they had. Thcro is something awful in the 
number of cat^troplfos, which could have been avoided by a common degree 
of caution.” — MS, Correspondence, It was not, however, want of caution, but 
perhaps over-caution, that caused Whecicik not to resort to the Magazine 
buildings. The distance between tho Linls and the Magazine is to bo taken 
into acooant; and some military authoritfcs may differ from«Neill*s opinion, 
that no one could havp prevented Wheeler from betaking himlfblf, with his 
women, children, and invalids to the*Mng^ine. ^ 

t It should J;>e observed that LcdrhnaAwas within the Eiinhpiir Division 

of the Army, and therefore, in tho normal state of affairs, Wheeler plight 
have made any disposition of*the troops under his commana that seemed fit 
to him. But when the crisis arose. Sir ^enry Lawrence had telegraphed to 
the Gtovenior-Geneial for*** plenary military authority in Oiidh,'^and Lord 
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snare a single man from the troublous capital of Oudh; but 
tnMo were days when Christian gentlemen rmo to noble heights 
of^&nerosity and self-sacrifice ; and Henry Lawrence, who at 
an^^ime, would have divided his cloak with another, or 
snatched the helmet with the lafft drop of water from his own 
lips, was not one to hesitate whenfmch a demand was made upon 
him. He sent all that he coul^send — eighty-four men of the 
32nd, Queen’s — packed closely in such wheeled carriages as 
could be mustered. He sent also two detachments of the Oudh 
Horse to keep open the r6ad between K&nhpur and Agra, and 
render such other assistance as Irregular FFbrse well commanded 
*can render, if only they be true to their leaders. A party of 
Oudh Artillery accompanied them with two field guns, under 
Lieutenant' Ashe —a young officer of rare promise, ^hich was 
soon to rip^ i into heroic performance.* 

With th^e detachments went Captain Fletcher Hayes, 
Military Secretary to Sir Henry Lawrence — a 
Fletcher Hayes. great capacity and great courage ; in the 

pAne of his life and the height of his daring. He had 
graduated in one of our great English universities, and was 
an enidite scholar and an accomplished gentleman. He 
was now sent to Eanhpfir to ascertain the real state of 
Affairs there for the information of his Chief. So he mounted 
his horse and started with the Cavaliy, giving up his carriage, 
in which he had at first intended to travel, to a party of Euro- 
pean soldiers: — “For,” he wrote, “as they represented three 
hundred rounds of balled ammunition ready at any moment for 
anybody, I thought that they were of far more importance than 
any number of military secretaries.” All through the day, from 
dawn till some hours after sunset, they toiled on, suffering 
severely from the intense heat and the parching thirst. But 
they reached Eanhpur without disaster ; and in a little while 
Hayes had taken in the situation and had flun^ himself into the 


Canning had gladly given him tijfe powera ho had sought (vol. i. p. 616 ), 
vrriting to 'V^ aedler at the same time a kindly explanation of the circumstanoes 
wliich hod rdconciled tho General ip tbe^hange. ' 

* The number of Europeans senk by Sir Heniy Lawrence to Rdubpiir has 
been variously stated. His Military Secretary, in a letter to Mi^. Edmoiistone, 
sets it down rfMfty men and two officers. The Cavalry detachments were 
sent on by Sir Hugh Wheeleri and the officers were murdered ; but Ashe and 
the guns remained, or returned, to lake good part in the defence. 
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work that lay J}efore liim, as if lie had been one of the garrii^n 
himself. 

And when the English authority at Eanhpur appeal^ to 
Henry Lawrence for assistance, as though by 
some strango fatality it wera doomed* that aid ® ‘ ' 

should be sought, in the crisil which had arisen, from the two 
extremes of humanity, an appeal was made to our neighbour, 
the Bajah of Bitlnir. 

Dundu Fant, Nana Sahib, after the Visit to Lakhnao, recorded 
in my first volume,* ^ad returned to his home at Bithur. He 
had, doubtless, clearly discerned the fooling in the ^udh oapi- 
tal~nay, throughout tho whole province. Ho knew well that 
there wusti great excitement — ^it might bo of dang^, it might 
be of fear — alive among the Sipahis all over Upper jfindia. He 
felt that ho hated tho English, and that his timAhad come. 
But all that was passing in the mind of tho disappointed Mara- 
tha was as a sealed book to the English. Of course tho whole 
story of the disappointment was on record. Had it not goito 
from (.''alcutta to London — from Loudon back to Calcutta ; and 
from Calcutta again to Eanhpfir ? And did it not cover many 
sheets of foolscap ? Military men might know little of tho story 
which has been told in this book,'}’ and to civilians a rejected \ 
memorial was so common a thing, that even to'^^he best-informod 
of thorn there could have appeared to be no earthly reason why 
Dundu Pant should not accept his position quietly, submissively, 
resignedly, after the fashion of his kind, and to be ever after 
loyal to the Government that had rejected his claims. So when 
danger threatened them, it appeared to tho authorities at 
Kanhpfir that assistance might be obtained from tho Nana 
Sahib. For although Lord Dalhousio and tho Company had 
refused to increase his store, he had abun dance of money and all 
that money could puroliaso, including horses and elephants and 
a large body of retainers — almost, indeed, a little army of his 
own. He had been in friendly int^ '^urse with our officers up 
to this very time, and no one doubt' d that as ho had |he power, 
so also he had the will to be of substantial use to us ii^ho hour 
of our trouble. It*was one of th^se strange revcngt5s5*^itli 
which the sti^am of time is ladon. he ** arbiter of others’ fate ” 

• Ante^ vol. i. pp. 422-4. 

t Ai^e, vol. i. p. 74, et wq. 
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Imd suddenly become “a suppliant for his ourn;” and the 
m xcsentatives of the British Government were suing to one 
re^ntly a suitor cast in our own high political courts. The * 
ma^ess of this was seen at Lakhnao ; but it was not seen at 
Kanhpur. So the alliance of thci Nana Sdhib was sought as on 
element of strength in bnr hour If trouble.* 

It was in this wise : To securf the safety of the Gk>vernment 
treasure was necessarily at such a time one of the main objects 
of both the militaiy and the civil authorities. If it could be 
lodged within the intrenchments it would be out of the grasp 
of the soldiery, who, as our officers well knew, on the first open 
manifesta^ym of revolt, would assuredly make for tho Treasury 
and gorge themselves with the spoil. But when there was 
mention iVade of an intention to remove the coin, the Sipahis, 
by whom was guarded, were outwardly all loyalty and devo- 
tion, and cfjclarecT that it was safe in their hands. The reason 
of this was manifest ; and Wheeler, anxious above all things not 
to precipitate a collision, shrunk from insisting upon a measure 
v^hich would in all probability have been violently resisted. 
To counteract any danger from this source, it was considered a 
good stroke of policy to avail ourselves of the assistance of a 
party of tho armed followers of the Nana Sahib, who had been 
i in frequent intercourse with Mr. Hillersdon, the Collector, and 
who had smilingly assured that officer of his sympathy and 
friendship. The Treasury stood at a little distance from the 
Bithur road, some miles away from the military lines ; and very 
soon some two hundred of tho retainers of the Nand, with a 
couple of guns, were posted at Nawabganj^ which commanded 
both the Treasury and the Magazine. j* 


* Mr. Martin Gnhbms states tlmt the General was distinctly warned not 
to trutet the Nairn Sdhib. “Sir II. l^awrence, ’ lie “concurred in my 
suspicions, and by liis authority I aildrcs&erl Sir Hu^ii Wheeler, cautioning 
him against tl.e Nana, and stittin^ Sir Henry’s belief that he was not to 1^' 
depended upon.”— Mutinies in p. 32. 

t Some time afterwaids, Tuiitli ’I'opi gave the following account of Mr. 
Hillersdou’stiagot.ations with tli^ Ndiid Sdidb. I give it ns the NativeVei- 
sion of ihtf transaction: — “In le xnonth of May^ 1857, the Collector of 
Kdnlu^i^flrat a note of tlio following purport to the Nana Sahib at Bi^iir, 
viz., that he begged him Uhe Ndrp to forwmd liis wife and .children to £ng- 
Wd. The Ndna cunsented to doae, ami four days afterwards the Collector 
wrote to him id bring his troops and guns with* him from BitliiSr to Kdnhpiir. 
1 went with the Nand and about one hunditd Sipdhis and tlirce hundred 
matchlock-men and two guns to tho Collector’s h6uBe at Kdnhpiir. The Col- 
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This was cn the 22nd of May. On tho preceding day 
reinforcements from Lakhnao had arrived: and The Place oi 
about the same time, on tho suggestion of rhe Refun 
General, the women and children and non-comba- * 

tants Jiad betaken themselves Ifco the pl^ce of refuge within the 
improvised intrenchments. l|iere was then a scene of frightful 
confusion, which one, who hac^ just arrived from Lakhnao, thus 
graphically described, “'rhe General,” wrote Fletcher Hayes 
in a private letter to Secretary Ed^^ionstono, “ was delighted 
to hear of the arrival of tho Europeans, and soon from all sides, 

I heard of reports of all sorts and kinds which people kept^ 
bringing to the General until nearly one a.m., on tho "^nd,' when 
we retired to rest. At six a.m. I went out to have a look at tho 
various pikees, and since I have been in India neve; ^witnessed 
so fi ightful a scene of confusion, fright, and bad f^ rangement 
as the European barracks ])resented. Four guns were in posi- 
tion loaded, with European artillerymen in night-caps and 
wide-awakes and side-arms on, hanging to the guns in groups— 
looking like melodramatic buccaneers. People of all kinds, of 
every colour, sect, and profession, were crowding into the 
barracks. Whilst I was there, buggies, palki- jiay 22-23. 
gharrees, vehicles of all norts, drove up and dis- 
charged cargoes of writers, tradesmen, and a miscellaneous mob* 
of every complexion, from white to tawny — all in terror of the 
imaginary foe ; ladies sitting down at tho rough mess-tables in 
the barracks, women suckling infants, ayahs and children in all 
di lections, and — officers too ! In short, "as I have written to Sir 
Henry, I saw quite enough to convince ide that if any insurrec- 
tion took or takes place, we shall have no one to thank but 
ourselves, because we have now shown to tho Natixes how very 
easily we can become frightened, and when frightened utterly 
.helpless. During that day (the 22nd) tho shops in all the 
bazaars were shut* four or five times, and all day the General 
was worried to death by people njnning up to report impro- 


lertor was tlion in tho intrcnchmonts, and rLt in his hmiso. Ho^nt us word 
to rt^main, and wo stopped at his house durlig tho night. The cSiec h^ came 
in jhe morning and told tho N&iia to ncclpy his f»wn house, whiun^os in 
KAulipiir. WomC'-onliiigly did so. We jemuintd ti.ere four days, and the 
gent rmiin said it was fortuna^ wo had come to his ai«i, hb tk5 Sip&iiis had 
bei'Oine diaohedient; and that bo would apply to the Gmend in our behalf. 
He did bo, and the General jivrote to Agra, whence a reply came that anango- 
ments would be made for the pay of our men.’* — M8. Btcords, 

Q 2 
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Inble stories, which in ten minutes more were contradicted by 
o^rs still more monstrous. All yestcrd'iy (23rd) the same 
th^^ went on ; and 1 wish that you could see the European » 
barwoks and the chapel close to it— and their occupants. 1 
believe that if anything will kehp the Sipahis quiet, it \^ill be, 
next to Providence, the great rokpcct which they all have for 
General Wheeler, and for him a^no. Ho has all his doors and 
windows open all night, and has never thought of moving or of 
allowing his family to move. Brigadier Jack, Parker, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Viggins, the Judge Advocate-General, 
are, I believe, the only people who sleep fti their houses.” * 

* The source of immediate danger at this time was the 
temper of the 2nd Cavalry. The place in the Army 
List assigned to this regiment had, for some time, 

1 been a blank. It was the number of the regiment 
which hadMisgracod itself at Parwandarah, and had been igno- 
miniously disbanded ; and it was not until 1850, that the number 
had been restored to the List of the Bengal Army.f That the 
tfoopers were ripe for revolt was certain, for already they were 
quietly making arrangements to send away their families and 
their property, and soon they had nothing in their huts but their 
drinking-vessels. They stood, as it Avere, with their loins girt 
< about for action, and Wheeler had more than once credible in- 
formation that they were ahont immediately to strike. It was 
believed that, differing from the infantry regiments at E&nhpiir, 
these cavalry Sipahis included in their programme the murder of 
their officers. There were many Muhammadans in the corps, and 
Muhammadan feeling was then strong in the place. There had 
been great gatherings at the mosques, in which the Musalman 
Sipahis had taken a forward part, for the full discussion of the 
crisis. And it was thought, as had before been thought, in 
other places, that the festival of the Id, on the 24th of May, 
would prove the appointed day for a great Mtihammadan demon- 
stration. But it passed ove; as quietly as any other day. There 
was the usual interchangl) f courtesies and compliments, as in 
quiet tim^S:^ between the jfwo races ; and on one side, at least. 


trrespondoncc. 

t Another regiment (the 11th l^ight Cavalry') had been raised in the plaee: 
of the 2nd ; and the officers of the Jetter had been transferred to it bodily.^ 
Only one trooper of the 2nd had been roA;nlisted— tiie Hawaldar-Major, • 
Bhowani Singh, of whom more hereafter. Tlie lltb was lennmbered the 2nd, 
for its gallantry at Miiltun. 
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there was mvKti self-congratulation that tho anniversary 
well over. • 

But all this time, as the arrangements were proceeding i 
for tho security of our place of refuge, the general ^ 

feeling of mistrust was fixing /itself in the hearts 
of the soldiery. The principle* of “ trusting all in 
all or not at all’* was in those 'idays the only one to he worked 
out in action with any prospect of success. There was strength 
in striking the first blow with a h^vy mailed hand. There 
was strength also in ^perfect quietude and composure. But in 
any middle course there was weakness ; and whether in doing ^ 
or in suffering, “ to bo weak is to be miserable.” Wh«n, there- 
fore, Whegler began to throw up defences which could not 
defend him, and to betray his mistrust of tho Sipah^s, without 
having it in his power effectually to arrest the danger, of which 
such action indicated the dread, there was nothin g^ut misery 
before him. Indeed, when our people were seen wildly leaving 
their homes and seeking safety either within our so-called 
intrenchments or in some strongly-built edifices in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the Sipahis beheld the English artillerymen 
placing guns in position, the end was certain, and the beginning 
of the end had come. Some regarded the movement as an in- 
dication of fear ; some looked upon it as a menace. All regarded^ 
it as a proof of mistrust. Confidence was at an end ; there was 
a deadly breach between the officer and tho soldier. 

But during that last week of May, whatever plots and perils 
might have been fermenting beneath the surface, 
outwardly everything was calm and reassuring. 

And the brave old General began to think that the worst was 
over, and that he would soon bo able to assist 
Lawrence at Lakhnao. On the Ist of June, he 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying, “ 1 have this day sent eighty 
transport-train bullocks in relays at four stages for the purpose 
of bringing up Europeans from Ajil^habad; and in a few— a 
very few days, I shall consider Kanhpur safe— nay, that I may 
aid Lakhnao, if need be.” And lie added, ** 1 left my 
house and am residing day and«nigl|t in my tent, pitcK^d within 
our intrenched position, and I purpose continuing to do^fitantil 
tranquillity Is restored. The heat is dreadful.^ think that 
the fever has abated ; but the excitement and distrust are such 
that every act, however simple or honestly intended, is open to 
misapprehension and •misrepresentation. My difficulties have 
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as much from the necessity of making others act with 
mspection and prudence as from an^ disaffection on the 
pa^^f the troops. In their present state, a single injudicious 
sto{^iight set the wIkjIo in a hhizo. It is my good fortnno in 
the present crisis, tlnit^I am well known to the whole Native 
Army as one who, although stricl, has ever been just and con- 
siderate to them to the best of ability, and that in a service 
of fifty-two years 1 have ever respected their rights and their 
prejudices, i’ardon, iny l^ord, this apparent egotism. 1 state 
the fact solely as accounting for my success in preserving tran- 
quillity at a place like Kanhpur. Indeed, the men themselves 
nave said^at my name amongst them had alone been the cause 



of their not following the example so excitingly set them.” * 
And, iiil^ed, this pleasurable anticipation of reciprocating 
I Ilcnry Lawrence’s chivalrous generosity was not 
LakSnoo. * m«ch empty talk. Part of the detachment of 
the 84tli, which had been sent from Banaras.j’ was 
now passed on to Lakhnao. And as they crossed the Biidge of 
BSats and set their luces towards the Oudh capital, there was 
inward laughter and self-congratulation under many a dusky 
skin at the thought of what the English were doing. It was 
hard to say, in that conjuncture, at what particular point 
lEuropean manhood was most needed, but it is certain that in 
that intrenched position at Kanhpur it was wx^ary work for 
those who kept watch and ward, day and night, with loaded 
guns, behind the low mud walls wo hud raised for our defence. t 


* M8. Correspoinu iice. ^ 

t See 155. They appear to have rc^aclicd Kunhpiir on the night 

of tlio 2Gtli, or iitorniiig of the 27tli uf May. They were Bent to I .uklinao on 
the 3rd of June. - See Wlicilcr’a teicgmiu to Qovenunent. “ Sir M. Lawieiice 
having expreBued some unoaainess, 1 have just sent him by post carriugt s, out 
of my small foicis two oliieers and iifty men of Her Majesty's 84lh Foot. 
Goiivtyance for more not available. This leaves mOfWeak, but 1 tiust to 
holding my own until more Europeans arrive.” 

{ ^ L ist niglit 1 went the ronniUi of our positions with tho General. The 
battery is divided iu half, and plaAd east and west, coiiimaudiug the princi- 
pal approaches ; wc came upon one half buttery without any clialienge or tlie 
least exhibi^jzpof an. alarm on ifie part of tho gunners. 1 walked up ahd' 
put my haJ f on one of thn giinn, Imd cpuld have sf^kt d all three with the 
greateiffHES;; . . . Some litile tiuif afterwards the ofliici* in charge was found 
asleep, and was immediately put ufuler aiTp&t. . . . JDenipstef. the Adjutaut 
of the Artiller}', was so worn out with watching at night and performing other 
duties, that, acting he was so done up ami coulH not look alter both buiteries, 
I said I would take one. and accordingly reniaiiu djin charge till duybreak.**— 
FMdier Uayes to Henry Latoreitce, May 2U. MS, i 
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And bitter wuis the grief, a few days later, that a single whj!e 
soldier had been suSei'ed to leave Etinhpiir. ^ 

* For when the moTith of June came in, the revolt of the Nwve 
Brigade was merely a question of time — a question 
of precedence. It was to bo; ibut it was not (juite 
settled how it was to be — hpw it waif to begin. 

There was not that perfect ac-^3ord between the regiments out of 
which simultaueons action could arise. Some were cag(T to 
strike at once ; some counselled dcW.* TJio Cavalry troopers, 
always the most excitable and impetuous, were ready for the 
affray before their indre slowly-moving comrades of the Infantry. 
But everywhere in the Lines and in the Bazaars the 2 ilot was* 
working. And the i)lotter8 wore not only in the Liffis and the 
Bazaars. •Out at Nawabganj, where the retainers of# the Bithiur 
lldjah were 2 )Osted, and where the Bajah himself pad fixed his 
quarters for a little while to do the bidding of h^ friends the 
Faringhis, were the genus of a cruel conspiiacy. To Dundu 
Pant and to the ministers, Uindu and Muhammadan, who sur- 
rounded him, there could be no more gratoful tidings than these 
which came from the Sipahis’ quarters ; and as they looked at 
the Treasury, the Magazine, and the Gaol, which lay so tempt- 
ingly at hand, it seemed to them that the work was easy. Some 
of these retainers were in communication with the men of thp 
2nd Cavalry; and it is stated that arrangements were soon 
made for an interview between one of the Cavaliy subuhdars, 
an active agent of sedition, and the Nana Saliib ^ 

of Bith6r. It is not easy to extract from the mass * * * 

of Native evidence — often second-hand reports derived from in- 
terested or prejudiced sources — ^the true history of all the secret 
meetings which have been described, and to feel in such a case 
the coniidenco which should never be absent from historical 
assertion. f But it is stated that during the first days of Juno 


* ** The chief obstacle to a rise and insurrection of tlio Sipdliis is, tliat they 
are undecided as to alio should commoner it. They liavc bcH'U wranf^liug, 
among themselves for som<-) days. An attempt was made by a Native oHicer 
to make the Cavalry seize their arms turn out. Ho m^cle a trumpeter 
take bis trumpet and tommcnco with thti signal, but the triiiD|ei^ was seized 
and snatched away by another Nati/e ofiiircr. Lust night i liere ; an alarm, 
and tile gunners stoud to tluir guns, but cverythiug pasdod over quietly.’* — 
0^ J^me to the Same. Mail 26, * « 

t The depositiouB t ikcn di9wn by Colonel Williams, Commissioner of Police, 
North-West Prrwinces, are very full, and they are of a highlv interesting, and 
in some respects, valuab^tf- oharacter; but Colonel Williams himself admits 
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Outbreak of tbo 
Sciwhis. 


t^ro were frequent interviews between the chiefs of the rebel- 
lie^ Sipahis and the inmates of the BithuiPPalace ; and that it 
wa^nown to the soldiery before they broke into rebellion that 
the jVina was with them, and that all his resources would be 
thrown into the scale on^the side bf the nascent rebellion, c 
On the night of tho*4th of Jfne, the 2nd Cavalry and the 
Ist Infantry Regiu^ent were ready for immediate 
action. The troopers had got to horse and the foot- 
men were equipping themselves. As ever, the 
former were the first to strike.* It was after the 
wonted fashion. There was a firing of pis1;ols, with perhaps no 
•definite (jjjjpct ; then a conflagration which lit up the sky and 
told our people in the intrenchmonts that the game of destruc-. 
tion had ccl^nncncccl ; and then a mad nocturnal ride to Nawab- 
ganj, scontilg the treasure and the stores in the Magazine. The 
Lionel Ewart.* Regiment soon followed them. In vain their 
colonel, calling them his “ babalug,** his children, 
had implored them, in atfectionate, parental tones, not to 
st&in themselves by such wickedness. It was too late. The 
Sip4hia did not wish to harm their officers, but they were bent 
on rebellion. Tliey hurried after the Cavalry, setting their 
faces towards the north-west, where lay the Treasury, the Gaol, 
«nd the Magazine, with Dehli in the distance. Thither as they 
went they burnt, and plundered, and spread devastation along 


that much must ho rccoivod with caution, ns being only hearsay evidence. 
Take, for example, the thllowing from the evidence of Sheo Cbnrn Dds : 
“ Three or lour tlays before the troops broke out, Ti'ka Singh, Snbahdar of 
the 2nd Cavalry, begun to have, interviews with tlic NAmi. bihI said to him on 
one ocensiun, ‘Yon have come to take charge of tlio Mugaziiio and Treasury 
of the English. We all, llindns and Muharainadaiis, have united for our 
religions, and the whole Bengal Army have become one in purpose. What 
do you say to it ? ’ The Nana replied, ‘ I also am at the disposal of the Aimy.* 
I heard this from the Satvdre ihemethea.'* 

♦ A casual circiimstauce, of no groat importance in itself, bociim just at 
this time to have accelerated the crisis. It is thus summarised by &>lonel 
Williams, in his synopsis of the evidence collected by him : “ Again the un- 
fortunate incident of a cashiered oAcer named Cox firing on a patrol of the 
2nd CavalryVn the night of the 2ill of ^iine, and hisvcquittal after trial on 
the fol](^sd^ day, on the plea of bfing uncoiibcious at the time from intoxica- 
tion, caused much dissatisfaction, the mutinously-inoliued Cavalry d^aring 
openly that perhaps their fire-armi might be discharged by accident some 
day. The violent and insubordinate conduct t>f the troops, particularly of 
the Cavalry, though they still ostensibly took duty, caused many to 
refuge in the intxenchmeuts.'* * 
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their line of maToh, but left the Christian people behind them 
though not lusting their blood. ^ 

* Arrived in the neighbourhood of Nawdbganj, the Sipiihi^f 
the two regiments fraternised with the retainers of the 
The TJreasury was sacked, thelgates of^tlie Gaol wore thrown 
open and the prisoners releases. The public offices were hred 
and the records burnt. The JVJagazino, with all its supplies of 
ammunition, and the priceless wealth of heavy artillery, fell 
into the hands of the mutineers.* TJio spoil was heaped upon 
elephants and on carts, which the troopers had brought from 
their Lines ; and the one tliotight of the soldiery was a hurried 
march to the great imperial centre of the rebellion, ^^j^t where" 
were the two other regiments ? The Sipahis at Nawiibganj had 
begun to Tloiibt wliethcr their comrades were comifig to join 
them.f All through the hours of darkness and o1 dawn the 
53rd and the 56th gave no sign of comradeship. 'Mieir officers 
had spent the night with them in their liincs, and from two in 
the morning till after sunrise the regiments had been on ])arado, 
every officer with his own company. Then they wore dismissed ; 


* It is stoted, and on very high authority, that Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his Staff were ignorant of the coiitcntH of the Kiinhpijr IMagiizine. I iiiiil the 
following in a lothT from General Neill, in whieli ho gives the results of his in- . 
quiry into the “ Story of Kunhpilr.’* He hiitl, at that tiiin*, been in eoiunninica- 
lion with the only two surviving officers of the siepj. (icnerul Wiu-cler was 
then under the delusion that the Nund would assist him. All the mutineers 
went one march to Delili. Tho Naiid got them to return, and (General 
Wheeler found himself surrounded, and guiiS tiring upon him in eveiy direction 
from our own Arsenal, of tho existence of which uuiis General WlieeliT and 
his staff were until then ignorant. It appears tnat a committee of officers, 
some time before, were sent down to examine tho Arsenal, and to rejfort 
what was in it. They cainc down in the usual ensy-going style— only 
thought of tents and other trifles— happened not to be shown the gun-sliedt', 
and did not enter the Magazine; in iuct, forgot all about it, and i-cportcnl 
tliat there was uothii^ in the * Magazine,’ as it was styled.” The authority 
of such a man usOcmral Neill must, in all cases, bc'. reHf)ect(Nl, but it is 
hardly credible that the contents of the Magazine wciu unknown to tho 
Artillery officers at Kdnhpiir, especially to lUie Ordnance Commissariat De- 
partment. Moreover, it is to be observed that the supposed ignorance is not 
consistent with the undoubted anxiety manifested by Whcelcsr ijhid his chief 
officers to blow up thw Magazine at tb<^ conimeiicemcnt of fj|^ outbreak. 
Arrangements had been made for this, but the feat could not bo uccOmVliBlied. 
Colonel Williams says : ** The Assistant-Commissary, Mr. Itiley, hail been 
directed to blow up tlie Magazine, but Was unfortunately proveuted by the 
Sipdhis on guard there.” 

t It seems that the Cavalry bad broken into the Treasury and begun the 
work of appropriation befo;!^ the Infantry arrived. 
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^ men took off their uniforms, and prepared foi^ their morning 
iiwl. The English officein went to thesinti*enchment8 or to 
t^r own bungalows. Then the latent iiro of mutiny began to 
spmlA from man to man, from company to company. Some 
emissaries from the 2nd GavalxV had coino in to tempi^ them. 
Their sharo of the spoil might be lost by delay. It might have 
been that no presenco, no influence of English officers could then 
have kept the rogimeuts truo to their allegiance. The experi- 
ment was not tried, but another was substituted for it. Wheeler’s 
intrenched position commanded the parade-ground, and a long 
far-reaching gun was brought to bear upon the Sipahis’ Lines. 
'^Thcy hr^)^ at the tliird discharge of the British cannon, and 
made th^ way in wild confusion to Nawdbganj. They broke, 
but not all^ some, still true to their old masters, folibwed them 
into the intreuchments, and were faithful to the end of their 
lives. • 

It was still the game of the Kanhpur mutineers to make theii 
way straight to Dehli, to join the regiments 
already assembled there, and to serve the cause 
of the King. And they gladly recognised the 
Ndna Sahib as their leader. They had money and munitions 
of war and carriage for the march, and they expected great 
ifliings from the restored sovereignty of the Mughul, But 
Dundu Punt, stimulated by those about him, and chiefly, it is 
thought, by the wily Muhammadan, Azimullah, looked askance 
at the proposed centralisation of rebellion, and urged upon the 
Sipahi loaders that something bettor might be done. They had 
made one march to tlie imperial city, but halted at Ralidnpdr, 
whither the Ndiid had accompanied them. Then they began 
to listen to the voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. The Bithur people might be right. It might be 
better to march back to Kdnhpur.* 

* This is the rcceircd veraioii of what took place between thoBitlnir people 
and the Sip&his. It is not, lio^ver, given with any certainty of its correct- 
ness. Tautia Topf afterwards endeavoured to make it appear tliat the Nind 
had acted u^lov compulsion. TMe following is his evidence: — ^^Two days 
afterwards^lio three ri‘giincuts|of Infantry and the 2nd Light Cavalry 
siirrousnfu us, and imprisoned the N&d and myself in the Treasury, and 
plundered the Magazine and Treiijury of eveiything they costaiued, leiiving 
iiothiug in either. Of the treasure, the Sipahis made over two lacs and deven 
thou»and rupeca to the Ndnd, keeping their odn sentriea over it. The Nind 
was also under charge of these sentiies, and the Sipdhis which were with us 
also joined the rebels. After this the whole an%r marched from that {daoe^ 
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Wise in 14s generation, the Nana Sdhib saw 
danger of an eclipse. To march to Dehli would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position 

— perhaps to deprive him of all substantive sr 
autn<jrity under the baneiul* influence of Muhammadan jeal- 
ousy. The troops might desert him.* The Emperor might 
repudiate him. In the neighbourhood of Kdiihpur he would 
be supremo master of tlie sitUMtion. He knew well the weak- 
ness of the English. Ho knew well that at Lakhnao the 
danger which beset us was such tfiat no assistance could bo 
looked for from that*quarter, and that from none of the largo 
towns on the Ganges and the Jamnuh — as Banaras, j^lahdbdJT 
and Agra — had Wheeler any prospect of iuimediato relief. 
With foift' disciplined Native regiments and all his Bithur 
retainers at his back — with guns and great stores of ammuni- 
tion and treasure in abundance, what might he not) do? If the 
range of his own imagination did not take in at once the grand 
idea of the restoration of the Peshwdship, there were those at 
his elbow to suggest the prospect of such a conhumination. PIo 
had been told by Azimullah that the power of the English in 
Europe was declining, lie knew that we were weak in India 
— that vast breadths of country, over which Bebellion was 
running riot, lay stripped of European troops. Now, ho folV 
was the time to strike. The game was in his own hands. The 
ambition and the malice of the Mardtha might be gratilied at 
one blow. 

At Kalidnpur, therefore, the Nana arrested the march of the 
mutineers to Dehli. It is not very clearly known what argu- 
Uients and persuasions were used by him or his ministers to 
induce the mutinous regiments to turn back to Kdnhpur. It is 
probable that, infirm of purpose, ductile, unstable, and wanting 
leaders with force of character to shape their plans, they were 
induced by promf^es of large gain, to turn back to the place 

which they had quitted, and which lay, still with much wealth, 

- — — 

and the rebels took the Nunfi Sahib and jnyEclf and all our utteiidunU along 
with them, and said, * Gemu along to Dehli.’ Having guiytf tfiree kus from 
Kdnbpdr, the Ndna said that as the day was far spent it far better 
to halt there then, and to marrh on Che following day. They agrtvJ^ this, 
and halted. the morning the whole army told him (the Nana) to go witli 
tiiem towards Dehli. The Ndnd refused, and the army tlien said, *Como 
with us to Kdnhpiir and figdt there.’ The Ndnu objected to this, but they 
would not atti nd to him. And so, taking him with them as a prisoner, they 
went towards Kdnhpiir, a^fl fighting commenced there.” 
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a^heir mercy. Kdnhpi&r had not been half gutted. And, 
p^aps, there were ties, of a better, or at l<SUst a tenderer kind, 
wmu lured some of the Sipahis who were still men, back to 
ihei^ld haunis. In all such cases, it maybe assumed that the 
mass of the soldiery, hijddle con^isedly to their tioom — object- 
less, rudderless, perplexed, and bewildered, not knowing what 
is to come. The blind impulse the moment, perhaps a sud- 
den contagion of fear, not the strength of a steadfast conviction, 
or a settled purpose, swoQjb them along, like a flock of scared 
sheep on a dusty road. 

'But there was no such want of purpose among those who 
^wept tl\ft^ock back to Ivanhpur. There wore teeming brains 
and strong w'ills and resolute activities among the people of the 
Bithur Paldco. It commonly happens that we know but little 
about the individual manhood whicih shapes events in the camps 
of our Nati^ enemies. The chief actor is not always of the 
highest rank — he, in whoso name the deeds, which make History, 
are done. And, perhaps, we shall never know what foul prompt- 
ing and instigations wore the prologue of the great tragedy 
then about to be enacted. But from this time Dundu Pant, 
Ndna Sahib, stood forth in the eyes of men as our arch enemy; 
and with him were Bala liao and Baba Bhat, his brothers ; 
Iftio Eao Sahib, liis nephew; and Tantia Topi, who had been 
his playfellow in former days, and had grown into his counsel- 
lor and his guide. And ever by his side, linked to him by 
bonds of pitiless hatred for the English, the astute Muham- 
madan, Azimullab, the sometime table-servant of an English 
master, who had pleaded the Nana’s cause in England and 
made love to English ladies. He had played his game so well 
that no one had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, ho had been in friendly and 
familiar intercourse with English officers, veiling his hatred 
under the suavity of his manners and the levity of his speech. 

But as. day dawned on Saturday, the 6th of June,* Wheeler 
Jnnee. startled 'by the receipt of a letter from the 

The attack. Nana Sahib, intimating that he was about to 

threatened./ attack tho intrenchments. The supposed depar- 
ture Sipahis to Dehli hai inspired tho General and his 

• 

* Captain Movrbrny Thomson (“Story of Kknhpiir”) says that it was on 
Snnday the 7th, but Colonel Williame, who collated all the evidence on re- 
cord, Bays it is proved that the mutineers retornedato Kdnbpiir on the 6th. 
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oompanions with new hopes. Tt would be easy for them, 
thought, in sP littl^ while, to drop down to Alhihabdd. RCt 
this pleasant dream was now rudely broken. The rebell^s 
soldiery were returning to Eanhpur, strengthened in niuProers 
by the retainers of the Nana, and still more invigorated uy the 
identification with the rebel cause of men of influence and 
energy, able to keep together the scattered atoms of revolt, and 
to organise a groat movement against the English. The blow 
fell heavily upon the brave old (letieral; on soldiers and 
civilians ; on ofiicers and men ; heavily upon all who clung to 
them for protection. • There was not an hour to be lost. Forth 
went the mandate for all the English to coucontrate themselvoib 
within the intionchments. The women and childreifftnd non- 
combatants wore already there — and those on duty jin the gar- 
rison ; but many of the Sipahi oflicors had slept or watched in 
the Sipahis’ lines, and had gone thence to their ^ywn bunga- 
lows ; and now they were summoned without a moment’s pause 
or respite to the earthworks, with no time to snatch a hasty 
mouthful of food, to collect a change of clothes for the morrorv, 
and scarcely to apparel themselves for the work of the day. 
Leaving their household gods, which they had hoped still to 
preserve, they obeyed, promptly, but regretfully, the orders of 
their chief, and hurried into the intrcnchmonts. Soon every, 
one was at his post. It was a miserable place fer defensive 
purposes, but such as it was, the best dispositions were made 
for its defence. And every man braced himself up for the work 
before him, with clenched teeth and a stern resolution to show 
what English manhood could do to preyail against the fearful 
odds to which it was opposed. 

And whilst our people wore thus manning the several posts 
which had been marked out for the defence of our 
feeble earthworks, the enemy were surging on- 
wards in confusei numbers towards the intrench- 
ments ; but eager rather for plunder tlian for battle, tlujy turned 
aside to gorge themselves with the^spoil, in city and canton- 
ment, which lay profusely at their mercy, and to murder all the 
defenceless Christian people who fell in their way.*# l^e question 

— 1 - — — 

The Bed Pamphlet gives the 6th as the date of the rctiirn of the tfbops to 
Kdnhpiir, and^ho Ttli as the date of th<* receipt of the Nana's letter. This 
might explain the discrepanc}^; but Captain Thomson speaks of the two inci- 
dents as synchronous, and Mr. Trevelyan adopts this view. 

* ** An old gentleman, sapposed to be a merchant, with his wife and two 
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ckproprietorsliip disturbed them little. Not content \rith the 
jmhige of the Fariughfs, many enriched themselves at the 
eiiS^^se of their own countrymen, and some at least straight- 
way^serted the ranks of the rebel army and made their way 
to their own homes. But enough remained, after all defections^ 
thoroughly to invest dur position— and more, perhaps, than 
could be brought under cifectual command and control. Organ- 
isation, however, was not wholly neglected. In the name of the 
Ndnd Sahib, fTomotions and appointments were made in the 
army of the Peshwd. The Subahdar, I'lkd Singh, who had been 
from the coinmencement the most activ^ promoter of revolt, 
^ceivedjhe command of the cavalry, with the rank of General ; 
whilst Hamadar Dalganjan Singh and Subahdar Gangd Din 
were api)ointcd to the command, as Colonels of infantry regi- 
ments. I'he names of these dignitaiies will suggest the fact 
that the chief commands were given to Hindus. But, whether, 
as has been supposed, this proceeded from the belief that the 
boldest and most active of the niutineers were not Musalmans, 
blit Hindus,”* or whether it vrore that the prejudices and pre- 
dilections of the Mardtha Brahman, who was recognised as the 
rebel leader, wrought strongly in favour of his co-religionists, 
can only bo conjectured. 

^ Fur some hours after the first alarm, the little garrison waited 
and waited ; and there was no sound of the 
wilfmeuc^ threatened attack. But about noon the booming 
' of the cannon told that the enemy had commenced 
their operations. A round-shot from a nine-pounder came into 
our intrenchinents, searing and scattering a large party of 
ladies and children, who were gathered together outside the 
barracks. Then the bugle sounded ; and our fighting men got 
to their posts, and prepared themselves for the unequal confiict. 
As the day advanced, shot after shot from the enemy’s guns 
was poured in with iiKTcnsing rapidity and deadliness of aim, 
and with tlio sound of every shot arose the screams of the 


children, onq a boy of extern, the other a little girl, on being found accreted 
in a hoiiflo* near the dawk-lmngiiluw, were shot in ^front of it. Four offleo- 
writerc, living in a house on the hank bf a canal . . . their houao being set 
on fire, were obliL'cd to abnmloii it, and were murdered aatliev fled. Another 
European (unknown) was shot Ky the trooperH, who were indefatigable in 
their search after Christians.”— ^Cbi. M ittiamifo ^noptis. 

* See Mr. Trevelyan’s interesting volume, “ Cfawnpore.” The suggestion 
is oontuined in Colonel Willuims’s Synopsis of Evijlenco. 
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DTomen and the children. On that first day of the siege the n/- 
accustomed horror ttre down all barriers of self-restraint. But 
soon this human weakness, which vented itself in the sVtIII 
utterances of fear, passed away from these helpless ones ; and in 
its pl|oe there w ts an unnatifral stillness, more pathetic than 
the wailings of grief and the olamorous*outbursts of terror. 

Then commenced a siege, tlie misenes of which to the be- 
sieged have never been exceeded in t^e history of 
the world. All the wonted terrors of a inultitii- 
dinous enomy withoTit, of a feeble gan*ison and 
scant shelter witliin, of the burden of women, and chibten, anlT 
sick people, with little to appease their want or allay their 
suffeiingsf were aggravated by the burning heat of the climate. 
The June sky was little less than a great canoi>y of lire; the 
' summer breeze vras as the Itlast of a furnace. 'Jk> touch the 
barrel of a gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. It was the 
season when European strength and energy are ever at their 
lowest point of depression ; when military duty in its mildotit 
form taxes the powers of Englishmen to the utmost, and English 
women can tlo little more than sustain life in a state of languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, with all appliances at command to 
moderate the temperature and to mitigate the siifforing. Ibit now/ 
even under the fierce mciidian sun, this little baud of English 
fighting men were ever straining to sustain the strenuous activity 
of constiint buttle against fearful odds ; whilst delicate women 
and fragile children w'^re suddenly called to endure discomforts 
and privations, with all the superadded miseries peculiar to the 
country and the climate, which it would have been hard to 
battle with, in strong health, under their native skies. The 
morning and evening baths, the freipicrit changes of raiment, 
the constant ministrations of assiduous servants in the smallest 
things, which are the necessities of English life in India, were 
now suddenly lost to these liclplcss ones ; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusibn so dear to them became 
only remembrances of the past. Even amidst the Toar of the 
cannon and the rattje of the musketry, with death'ar^nd them 
in many ghastly slispes, the losi^ of these privileges was amongst 
the heaviest 4>f their tri.il8, for it vjolatcil all the decencies and 
proprieties of life, and i^^ocked the modesty of their womanly 
natures. 

To the English solt^^r in India tp bo outmatched in numbers 
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V scarcely a discouragement. Ever sincoy a ^entury before, 
Plive had fought against heavy odds the gyeat battle of Plassey, 
(th^nglish forces had ever been outnumbered in the field, and 
3 ortj^ey had fought their way to empire. The overwhelming 
multitude of Sipahis which now encompassed our position at 
K4nhpur, wore kept sCc bay by the little handful of English 
soldiers that now manned our feeble intrenchinents. As men, 
all the mighty host of Hindus^'and Muhammadans which the 
Nana SAhib sent against us were utterly contemptible in our 
eyes. Had the positions bf the two nations been reversed, had 
the English been outside these paltry fcarthworks, one rush 
pv^ojild have earned the place, and the whole garrison would 
have bfe& put to the sword in an hour. There was nothing to 
keep the besiegers out of the intronchments but the contrast 
between the indumitable pluck of the Few and the flaccid 
irrcsolutioit of the JMany. The besieger*^, who might have 
relieved each other every hour, who might have bathed, and 
oaten, and smoked, and slept whilst their comrades were on 
duty, and sent any number of fresh troops to the assault, shrank 
from a close encounter with our weary people, overworked and 
underfed, over labouring in the trenches, over under fire, with 
the clothes rotting on their backs, and the grime from the guns 
. caking on their hands and faces. But, poor and despicable as 
the enemy were, they were rich and royal in their possessions. 
They had an immense wealth of artillery. The Kanhpur Mag- 
azine had sent forth vast supplies of guns and ammunition.* 
And now the heavy ordnance of the Government was raking its 
servants with a destructiveness which soon diminished our 
numbers working in the trenches. The English artillerymen 
dropped at their guns, until one after another the places of our 
trained gunners were filled by volunteers and amateurs, with 
stout hearts but untutored eyes, and the lighter metal of their 
guns could make no adecpiato response to tho»heavy fire of their 
twenty-four pounders. But when the enemy neared our para- 
pets, and sought further tc molest us at close quarters, they met 
with such a reception as soon put them to panic flight. 

In thc^ csicounters there was one man ever conspicuous — 
ever in the front of the battle-inspiring and animating all 


* And in addition to the g^ns and stores taken from the Magazine, were 
other supplies of both found at the gliaut, which were about to bo despatdied 
lu Riii'ki. • 
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who served leader him by his lustrous example. This 
Captain Moore, of tl;^ 32nd — a soldier of a com- 
.manding presonco, light-haired and blue-eyed, 

'whom no toil could weary, no danger could daunt. Wounded 
at the commencement of thevsiege, he went about with his 
arm id a sling ; but the strong spirit \fithin him defied pain. 
Day and niglit he laboured on, now in the trenches, now 
hewing desperate sorties againfit the enemy, but, oven when he 
ceased to hope, he neither fainted nor failed. There was no 
greater heroism than this English ca^aiii’s in all tho war from 
first to last — no name more worthy than his to bo recorded in 
the rolls of our English chivalry. ^ 

But, though ever in tho heroic annals of the siege this fair- 
haired captain miist hold tho foremost place as the Ag^imomnon 
of the defence, there were other heroic deeds than his worthy 
of distinguished record — other bravo men whose naiies should 
find fitting mention in tho page of history. There was Vibart, 
Major of the 2nd Cavalry, who hold tho Hodan, slackening not, 
day or night, in his exertions, and, though over under th8 
merciless iiio of tho enemy, active and robust to tho last. There 
was Whiting, Captain of the Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-west point of tho intrcnchmeiits, a man of stout 
heart and clear brain. There was Jenkins, Captain of tho 2nd 4 
Cavalry, described as “one of the bravest and best of our 
parly,” who held one of our outposts beyond tho trenches with 
unfiinching gallantry, till a bullet through tho jaws, from tho 
musket of aSipahi who was feigning death, brought his services 
to an agonising end. There was Mowbray-Thomson, Subaltern 
of the 56th, who “ had tho miserable satisfaction ” of avenging, 
on tho spot, tho death of his friend — a soldier over to bo found 
where danger was hottest, of whoso deeds tho world would 
have known more if any other pen than his had chronicled the 
events of the siege ; now holding, with a few followers, a 
perilous outpost, now heading a desperate sortie against merci- 
less odds, he exposed himself to death in every shape, but ho 
seemed to bear a charmed life.* And there was his friend and 
comrade to the last, Delafosse of the 53rd, a youn^ hWo, equal 


* Mr. Trevelyfln very felicitously says ofdiim, ‘‘This ofScer djd his best to 
lose a life which destiny seemecWieterinmcd to preserve, in order that England 
might know how, in their exceeding distress, her sons had not been unmind- 
fol of their ancient honour. ’ • 

VOL. II. 
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any feat of heroic daring. One day a shot from the enemy’s 
iSattery had blown tip a tumbiil and set to tiVe woodwork of 
the carriage, in the place where our ammunition was stored., 
It%^ clearly seen, both by the insurge»ts and by our own 
people, that if the fire were nobextinguished there would soon 
be a most disastrous e)(plo*«ion. So the Sipdhi batteries poured 
in a deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound shot. 
But, unmoved by these messefigers of death, Delafisse went 
forth, threw himself down beneath the blazing carriage, tore 
off the burning wood With his hand, and, throwing dry earth 
upon the firo, stifled it before it could spread. Then there was 
»G<:^rling, the dead shot, who perched up in a sort of crow’s-nest 
on th^ barrack-wall, which Delafosse had improvised for him, 
picked off single Sipahis with unerring aim, and/ became a 
scourge to our assailants; and Jervis of the Engineers, who 
with indomitable prido of race, refused to run from a black 
fellow, and was shot through the heart whiKt walking across 
the open in stem composure, with the pingings of the hostile 
bullets, and the imploring cries of his comrades to save himself, 
sounding in his ears. Thoro ivas Ashe, too, the stout gunner 
from Lakhuao, who served his nine-pounders, to the admiration 
of the whole garrison and to the terror of the besiegers, with 
unfailing courage and constancy from day to day, pouring in 
round after round with astonishing rapidity, and after each 
discliargo leaping on to the heel of his gun, and, regardless of 
the danger of exposure, taking a new sight, and dealing out 
new death in the direction most disastrous to the enemy. And 
there were many other soldiers so good and true in the hour 
of onr groat national need, that Ilistoiy deplores its insufficiency 
to do fbll justice to the individual heroism of all the mighty 
defenders of those miserable works. 

Nor were those great and glorious manifestations of the con- 
summate bravery of our people confined tci those 
^civUuSifc^ who were combatants by profession. Theie were 
^ many in tlie intrenchments, not bred to arms, 

who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among them 
were soiiie Irailway engineers, potent to do and strong to endure, 
whp flung themselves into the work of 'the defence with un- 
stinting self-devotion, and made manifest to their assailants 
that they were men of theVaixior caste, although they wore no 
uniforms on thoir backs. Cemspicuous among tbom was Mr. 
Heberden, who was riddled with grape-shot, and lay for many 
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days, face doynwards, in extreme agony, which he hore witji 
unmurmuring fortitude until death came to his relief.* And 
not the least heroic of that little band of heroes was the station- 
chaplain, Mr. Moncrieff, who went about ministering fp the 
sick and tlie wounded, offering the consolations of religion to all 
who \^ere ])assing away from the sooner and with that “ access 
of unexpected strength” derived from prayer sustained the 
toilers in the intronchments, who turned aside for a little while 
from their ghastly work to listen to the sweet promises of the 
Gospel. • 

And never since wasr began, never *‘in the bravo days of old,” 
of which poets delight to sing, when women turned 
their hair into bow-strings, has the world seen 
nobler patience and fortitude than clothed the lives 
and shone forth in the deaths of the wives and daughters of the 
lighting-men of Eanhpur. No bow-strings were used in this 
defence; our arrows wore of another kind. They wont forth 
from the roaring mouths of our guns in the shape of round shot 
and grape and canister. But when these missiles fell short, of, 
by reason of the damage done to our pieces by the heavy 
artillery of the enemy, could not bo used in the fonn from which 
they were issued from tho expense-magazine, the gentle womeiL 
of Kdnhpur gave up some of the cherished components of theirs 
feminine attire to improvise the ammunition most needed.f It 
would take long to tell in detail all tho stories of womanly self- 
devotion and patient endurance and calm courage waiting for 
the end. Among these heroines was Mrs. Moore, the true- 
hearted wife of the leader of the garrison* All tho officers who 
fought under him had for her a tenderness equal to his own, and 
they fitted up for her a little hut, made of bamboo and covered 
with canvas,” where “ she would sit for hours, bravely bearing 
the absence of her husband while ho was gone on some perilous 
enterprise.” i Many others, perhaps, suffered more. The pan|p9 
of child-birth came upon some in the midst of all this drear dis- 
___ — 1 — 

^ Not until the close of tho siego. ** He was carried on a matijfess down to 
the boatSi where he died.” * • 

f *‘ln consetiueiice of the irregularity of tho bore of the guns, tlirdngh the 
damage iiiflv te I uptm them by the enemy’s shot, the c.inister could not bo 
driven home ; tbe women gavo us their stockings, and, having tapped the 
canisters, we ciiarged them with the contents of Iho bhot-cascs — a species of 
cartridge probably never iieard of before.” — Motobray-Thanuon's Narrative, 

1 Mowbray-Tliomson’s Ngirative 

• R 2 
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Vomfort and painful publicity. Some saw their children slowly 
die in their arms ; some had them swept away from their breasts 
by the desolating fire of the enemy. There was no misery, 
which humanity could endure that did not fall heavily upon 
our English women. It was the lot of many only to suffer. 
But those who wore not prostrate, or in close attendance upon 
their nearest and dearest, moved about as sisters of charity, and 
were active in their ministrations. Nor was there wanting 
altogether the stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is related 
that the wife of a private" of the 32nd, named Bridget Widdow- 
son, stood sentry, sword in hand, for somfe time over a batch of 
■^f^roTvys tied together by a rope ; and that the captives did not 
escape until the feminine guard had been relieved by one of the 
other sex* ^ 

After the siege had lasted about a week a great calamity befell 
a the garrison. In the two barracks of which I 
have spoken were gathered together all the feeble 
and infirm, the old and the sick, the women 
hnd. the children. One of the buildings, it has been said, 
had a thatched roof, and, whilst all sorts of projectiles and 
combustibles were flying about, its ignition could be only a 
question of time, Every effort had been made to cover the 
thatch with loose tiles or bricks, but the protection thus afforded 
was insufficient, and one evening the whole building was in a 
blaze. The scene that ensued was one of the most terrible in 
the entire history of the siege ; for the sick and wounded who 
lay there, too feeble and helpless to save themselves, were in 
peril of being burnt te death. To their comrades it was a work 
of danger and difficulty to rescue them ; for the onem}^ rejoicing 
in their success, poured shot and shell in a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided their fire through the 
darkness of the night. Two artillerymen only perished in the 
flames. But the destruction of the barrack was a heavy blow 
to the besieged. It deprived numbers of women and children 
of all shelter, and sent thbm out houseless to lay day after day 
and night after night upon the bare ground, without more 
shelter tiian^ could be afforded by strips of .canvas and scraps of 
wino-chests, feeble defences against the climate, which were 
soon destroyed by the unceasing fire of the enemy. And there 
was a worse result even than this, l^he conflagration destroyed 
all the resources upon which our people had relied for the miti- 
gation of the sufferings of the sick and wounded. All our 
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hospital stored and rargical instruments were lost to us; anil 
from Ibat time Deatn and Fain had their way without anything 
* to arrest the one or to soften the other. 

There was another result of ^lis conflagration, of which4ittle 
or no notice has been taken by the chroniclers of the Siege. It 
has been narrated that a few faithful Sif)ahis cast in their lot 
with their white officers, and« accompanied them within the 
intrenchments. It appeam that they wore told that they 
might find shelter in this barrack, and wo may assume that 
they littered down ii^ the verandahs. There was 
one old Native officer, the Subahdar-Major of the 
2nd Cavalry, who from the first had arrayed himself agr.«nefltftJie 
mutineers pf his regiment, and had received the reward of his 
great loyalty to the English in the wounds which he carried off 
with him to the intrenchments. And this reward was soon 

S lemented by another. Death came to the bra^e old man 
at still clinging to his former masters. Ho was killed in 
the early part of the siege by a shell.* The 53rd Regiment ip 
stated to have sent ton Native officers, with Faithful Sipahis, 
into General Wheeler s camp. All the other regiments contri- 
buted their quota to the garrison, and there is evidence that 
during the first week of the siege they rendered some service to 
the English. But, when the barrack was destroyed, there was^ 
no place for them. Provisions were already falling sJiort, and, 
although there was no reason to mistrust them, it was felt that 
they were rather an incumbrance than an assistance. So they 
were told that they might depart ; and as, although there was 
danger beyond the intrenchments, thoiA was greater danger 
within them, they not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
towards their homes. Some perished by the way ; some suc- 
ceeded in reaching their native villages; a few returned, after 
a time, to the British Camp, to detail their experiences of the 
early days of the siege.t 


* This is the man of whom provious mention has been made (page 228) 
as the one Sipahi of the old disgraced 2nd Cavalry that had hcen re-en]iste<L 
It is to be hoped that good provision has been made for the fumily*of so brave 
a man and so faithful a servant. * • 

t ** The Msjoi having gone to inquire of General Wheeler what we were to 
do^ the latter came out and ordered ns td occupy the Jiospitul barracks; he 
said, *ln such a barrack wo* shall not manage to save our lives, as the 
round shot will reach us from all aides.’ ... On the evening of the 9th or ■ 
10th, a hot round shot fell, bn our barrack and set it on fire. On this we 
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^ Day after day passed, aad, ever as onr^ttle ^rrison waned 
iveaker and weaker, the fire of the enemy grew 
Mortam^n tlie hotter and hotter. With what terrible olfect it 
^ ^ told upon our sikSering people in the intrench- 
ments, on jbrave fighting men, on patient women, and fin poor 
little children, has been narrat^ by one of the survivors with ti 
simplicity of pathos which goes straight to the heart. Incidents, 
which in ordinary times would have been described with 
graphic minuteness of d^ail, have been told in a few words as 
events of such common occurrence, as scarcely to have excited 
Ase usatlon in the garrison. If the “b^ra sar.ib,” or great lord 
oOftSf^istrict, to whom a few weeks before all' Natives would 
have crouched, were shot dead in an instant, or the o^mmandant 
of a regiment, whoso word had been law to a thousand armed • 
men, were disabled by agonising wounds, it was the talk of the 
intrenchm^nts for a quarter of an hour, and then a new tragedy 
brushed it away. In truth it did not much matter at what 
paoment deatli came. Happiest those, porhajis, to whom it came 
soonest, llillorsdon, the Collector, who had negotiated the 
alliance witli the Nand Sahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his 
young wife, with his entrails tom out by a round shot. A few 
days afterwards she was relieved from the ghastly memories of 
her bereavement by a merciful fall of masonry, which killed her. 
The General’s son and aide-de-camp. Lieutenant Wheeler, was 
lying wounded in one of the barrack-rooms, when, in the pre- 
sence of his whole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into the apartment, and carried off the young 
soldier’s head. Anotlier round shot struck up splinters into 
Major Lindsay’s face, gashing and blinding him. He lingered 
on in darkness and in agony for some days, attended by his 


left it, and conceuled ourselves for tbe night in a tjullali not far distant” 
Wo held Ihc hospital barracks from the 5th to the 9th or 10th ; we left 
because the homo caught lire fiom the eneui>’B siiot. 1 believe the diot 
was anippi'd in some inlluniihable material, which, oatcl.ing the thatched 
roof, toon became a blaze.”— (JJcpowlfon uf Bhola Khan, Bipahi, 5M Native 
In/an/rp.^* barracks caught iiio about four o'clock p.m., on the 
or 10th. The Major tl.en told us ha could do nothing for us, there being 
an oMer of Geiiend Wheeler prohibiting any Native from entcriug the in- 
trenchineut. He therefore recoipmimied ns to piovide foi* our own safety 
... 'i he whole paity then left the hospituUbarruck.”— <De|io«t7lon ^ 
Baktsh, Pay-lluvaldar, 53rd Native Infantry,) 1 he number of these Sipfthis 
is supposed to have been about eighty or a humjrcd, with a considerable pfu- 
portiuii of Native offleoxs. 
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wife, when Dbath took him, and she soon followed. Colonril 
, Williams, of the 56ni, being disabled by a wound early in the 
* siege, died of apoplexy from sunstroke, leaving his wife and 
daughters in the intrcnchmen^. The former, shot in the face 
and frightfully disfigured, lay for soijje days, tended by Mbr 
wounded daughter, until death came to the suffering widow’s 
relief. Colonel Ewart of the « 1st, who would have taken an 
active part in the defence if he had been spared, was disabled 
at an early period, but lingered throj^gh the siege, attended by 
hie admirable wife, ^nly to bo brutally murdered at the end 
of it. Captain Ilalliday was shot dead carrying from the 
barracks to the intrench mcnts a little horse-soup, 
had begg^ for his famishing wife. Thus many <»f Wheeler’s 
chief officers were rendered powerless for good by the un- 
ceasing fire of the enemy, whilst the old General himself 
issued orders from the shelter of the barracks, hub was seldom 
capable of taking part in the active duties of the defence. In 
bitterness of spirit ho saw his garrison diminishing every day 
before his eyes. There was a well a little way outside the 
intrenchments, which served as the general cemetery of the 
Christian people ; and night after night the carnage of the day 
was carried to this universal mausoleum. And there were some 
who died hopelessly, though not in the flesh ; for the horrors 
the siege were greater than they could bear, and madness fell 
upon them, perhaps as a merciful dispensation. 

It is impossible to compute the aggregate of death which our 
people dealt back to the enemy in return for these 
visitations. It is known that in the space of three 
weeks the English consigned to the well two 
hundred and fifty of their party. The number of bodies buried 
by the insurgents, or devoured by the vultures and jackals, must 
have been counte^, if ever counted at all, at this amount many 
times told. If hands were scarce in the intrenchments, muskets 
were not ; and every man stood to his work with some spare 
pieces ready-loaded, which he fired ^ith such rapidity that the 
enemy marvelled when they thought of what was supposed to bo 
the number of our garrison. But it was not tnly from the 
intrenchments that death went forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental Sllusion has been mad^ to our outposts. There was 
a row of unfinished barracks at one comer of our position, which 
it was of immense importance to us to possess, in whole or in 
parti lest &e enemy* should hold them against us, and make 
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Bfid liavoo -within our miserable earthworks. Thare were in all 
eight of these buildings. Two the Englisltcontriyed to occnp^y 
and between these two was a third, with the well attached in 
whid^we buried our dead, and which we saved from the grasp 
oi^the enemy. From the shelterVhich wo thus hold, and .which 
must have given good oSmmand over two sides of our intrenched 
position, our people poured in a deadly iiro on the insurgents, 
whenever they approached our ii^orks. Conspicuous among the 
defenders of these outposts, as has already been told, were 
Jenkins and Mowbray -Thomson ; and to these good names should 
be added that of Lieutenant Glanville, of the 2nd Bengal Euro- 
^msimKwho held with sixteen men “Number Two” barrack, 
desenoeH as the key of our position, until he was incapacitated 
by a dangerous wound.* From the barracks, or eSreasses of 
barracks, thus gallantly held, such punishment was inflicted 
upon the ef emy, as, oven after a lapse of years, could not be 
remembered by any one living to look back upon it without a 
shudder. Here was the haidest work, and hence came the 
greatest carnage.*!* Any adventurous Sipahi coming within the 
reach of our rifles or muskets, paid the penalty of his audacity, 
and never troubled us or disported himself any more. Some- 
times, if a favourable opportunity presented itself, our little 
•garrisons made bold sallies into the open, spiking the enemy’s 
guns and cutting oif all who fell in their way. It was not of 
much use ; for, whether guns were spiked or men were killed, 
there were so many of both in the background, that the loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment. Indeed, the ranks of the besiegers 
were recruited from time to time, as the siege went on, amongst 
others by the Sipuhis from Azamgarh,:|; and the now hands were 
often found to be better than the old. To us, on the other 
hand, the loss of every man was a grievous calamity, for we 
waited and waited for succours that never came ; and though 
sometimes our people were stimulated by the belief that firing 


* He was succeeded in the command by Mowbray-Thomsoii. 
t ** The orders given to us wore not to surrender with our lives, and we did 
our best to <My \hom, though it was only by an amount of fatigue that in 
the ret^Bpect now seems scarcely possible to have been a fact, and by the 
perpetration of such wliolcsalo carnage that nothing could have justified but 
the instinct of self-preservation, and, I trust, the equally strong determina* 
lion to dielter the women and children to the last moment .*’ — Mowbray 
T/tonuon. 

X The 17fh Native Infantry. k 
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was to be beard in the distance, intimating the approach of 
reinforcements, the^were soon driven back again upon dis- 
* ap^intment and despair. 

The incidents of one day much resembled those of amther, 
both ii9L ivhat was done and what was su|rered. Few landmarks 
broke the uniformity of that great expanse of glorious disaster. 
One day, however, at Kanhpuf, as in other places where the 
great struggle for empire was going on, differed from the rest ; 
for it was the centenary of the baltlj of Plassey. 

On the previous night there had been signs of Juno 23. 
extraordinary activity in the enemy’s ranks, and 
a meditated attack on our outposts had been ' 

thwarted by Moore’s fertility of resource ;* and as the morning 
of the 23 rd. dawned upon Kanhpur the insurgents, stimulated 
to the utmost by the associations of the day, came out in 
full force of Horhc, Foot, and Artillery, flushed with the 
thought of certain success, to attack both our outposts and our 
intrenchments. If the whole strength of tho Nana’s forco 
was not brought forth to surround us on this momoi able da;^, 
all its components were fully represented. And there was a 
stem resolution, in many cases strengthened by oaths on tho 
Ganges-water or the Koran, to destroy tho English or to die in 
the attempt. Tho excitement of all branches of the rebel-arm^ 
was at its highest pitch. The impetuosity of tho Cav^alry far 
exceeded their discretion, for they galloped forward furiously 
within reach of our guns, and met with such a reception, that 
many horses were left riderless, and tho troopers who escaped 
wheeled round and fled in fearful concision. Tho Infantry, 
more cautious, improvised moving ramparts to shelter their 


* Tho following illiistrativo unccdctc, told by Mowbray-l'hnmson, claims 
iiiBortion in tliis plHco : ** We saw the Fandis gathering to this position from 
all parts, and, fearing that my little band would bo altogether overpowered 

by numbers, I sent to Captain Moore for moro men. The answer was not 
altogether unexpected. *Nol one could beasparedl’ Sliortly afterwards, 
however, the gallaint captain came across to mo in company with Lieutenant 
Delafosse, and he said to me, * Thomson, 1 think 1 shall try a ney dodge ; we 
are going out into the open, and I shall give the word of confmanfl as though 
our party were about to commeuoo aif attack.’ Forthwith tliey salli^ out, 
Moore with a syord, Delafosse with an empty musket. Tlie Ciiptiiin vocife- 
mted the wonls, * Number one to the fronti’ And hundreds of ammunition 
pouches rattled on the bayonet sheaths as our courageous foes vaulted out 
horn the cover afforded by heaps of rubbish, and rushed into tlie safer quarters 
presented by the barrack ^alls.” 
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skirmishers, by rolling before them as the^ advaflced huge bales 
of cotton ; but our guns were too well served to suffer this device^ 
to be of much use to the enemy, for some well-directed shots 
from^ur batteries set fire to these defences, and the meditated 
assault was defeated before it had developed itself into "action. 
The attack on the outer baiTacks w^as equally un^ucoo88ful. 
The enemy swarmed beneath our walls, but were saluted with 
so hot a fire from Mowbray-Thomson and his companions, that, 
in a little time, the seventeen had laid one more than their 
number dead at the doorway of the barrack. The great assault 
xf the Centenary of Plassey, which was to have humbled the 
j^rtPftghis to the dust, and to have revenged the victory of 
Clive, was in the issue a disastrous failure. The enemy begged 
to be permitted to bury their dead ; and the remains of their 
cotton-bales served to stop the gaps in the earthworks of the 
English, ^ut there was a more deadly foe than this weak and 
disordered crowd of Hindus and Muhammadans to bo encountered 
ty our distressed people; and the Nana Suuib saw another 
source of victory than that which lay in the number of his 
fighting men. 

l^br hunger had begun to gnaw our little garrison. Food, 
which in happier times would have been turned 
from with disgust, was seized with avidity and 
^ ' devoured wdth relish. To the flesh-pots of the 
besieged no carrion was unwelcome. A stray dog was turned 
into soup. An old liorse, fit only for the knackers, was con- 
verted into savoury meat. And when glorious good fortune 
brought a Brahmani *bull within the fire of our people, and 
with difficulty the carcase of the animal was hauled into the 
intrenchments, there was rejoicing as if a victory had been 
gained. But in that fiery month of June the agonies of thirst 
were even greater than the pangs of hunger. The well from 
which our scant supplies of water were drawn was a favourite 
mark for the Sipdhi gunners. It was a service of death to go to 
and fro with the bags and buckets which brought the priceless 
moisture to tj{ie lips of our famished people. {Strong men and 
patient women thirsted in silencq, but the moans of the wounded 
and &e wailings of the children it was pitiable to hear. The 
bhee sties, or professional water-carriers, were sood slain in .the 
exercise of their calling, and then English soldiers addremd 
themselves to the hazardous work of ministering at the well. 
A bravo-hearted civilian, John Mackiflop, appmnted himself 
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captain^of tlie well, after a week of this hazardous service, 

. was shot down at his post. As he lay dying, his care was still 
for those in whose cause he had yielded up his life, and he 
be80U"ht,«aliaost with his last breath, a stander-by to carry the 
preci<^ fluid to the lady to whom it had boon promised. And 
,80 as day by day our people were wasting under these dire 
penances of hunger and thireft, the hopes of the Ndua grew 
higher and higher, and he knew that the end was approaching. 

Three weeks had new nearly passed away since the investment 
had commenced — three weeks of such misery as 
few, since sorrow entered the world, have over been CajiiMBRWL 

condemned to suffer. No reinforcements had come 
to their assistance. The looked-for aid from below seemed 
now to be a grim delusion. Their numbers w^e fearfully 
reduced. Their guns were becoming unserviceable. Their 
ammunition was nearly expended ; and starvation was staring 
them in the face. To hold their position much longer was 
impossible. To cut their way out of it, with all those women 
and children, was equally impossible. The shadow of a 
great despair was over them. When thus, as it were, at the 
last gasp, there came to them a message from the Nund Sahib,^ 
brought by the hands of a Christian woman. It was on a sli^ 
of paper in the handwriting of Aziinullah, and iUwas addressed 
« to the subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria.” “AU those who are in no way connected” — so the 
document ran — *‘with the acts of Lo{d Dalhousie, and are 
willing to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to 
AUdhabdd.”* 

There was not a soldier in garrison who did not recoil from 
the thought of surrender — ^who would not have died with 
sword or musket in hand rather than lay down his arms at the 
feet of the treacherous Mardtha. Sir Hugh Wheeler lifted up 
his voice against capitulation. Tos the English General the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of abandon- 
ing his post. He had not yet given up the liope/)f q|;elief from 
the Ibwer country, and he miatrusted the JNana of Bithur. The 
younger of^cers were all for fighting it out to the lasf; but 

* There aze contrary etatetaents with respect to tlie identity of the mea- 
senger. Some say that it was Mrs. Greenaway, some Mrs. Jucobi. Mr. Tre- 

velyan speaks of it as an,** important point” But 1 cannot say that 1 think 
it is of much use to disenss, or of consequence to determine,, the question. 
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Moore and Whiting, whom the Gleneral cjj^nsultfid in this con- 
juncture, reluctantly declared themselyes in favour of capitu- 
lation. They had no thought for themselves. Had there been 
only f^en in the intreuchment^ they would have counselled 
and clung to the noblenand the manlier course. But when they 
thought of the women and children, and of what might befall 
them in the hands of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 
whatever promised deliverance from the horrors of the past 
and the greater honors that might be in the future. There 
was, too, a great crowd of sick and wounded, who could not be 
abandoned, and yet who could not be carried off in the face of 
fifrf'o^.^.iaing enemy. So the overtures of Nana SAhib were not 
rejected ; and the messenger carried back to the eneijiy’s Gamp 
an announcement that Wheeler and his chief officers were 
deliberating upon the offer that had been made to them. 

Next mo'ining (there was then an armistice) Azfmuliah and 
J nc 2c Jawala-Parsliad presented themselves near our 
^ unc 2c. intrencliments, and Captain Moure and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. lloche, the Postmaster, went out with ftdl 
powers to treat with the emissaries of the Nana. It was then 
proposed that the British should surrender their fortified 
position, their guns, and their treasure, and that they should 
Anarch out with their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in 
each man’s pouch. On his part, the Nana was to afford them 
safe conduct to the river side, and sufficient carriage for the 
conveyance thither of the women and the children, the wounded 
and the sick. Boats were to bo in readiness at the ghat to 
carry them down the Gauges, and supplies of fiour (some added 
“ sheep and goats also ”) were to be laid in for the sustenance 
of the party during the voyage to Allahabad. These proposals 
were committed to paper and given to Azimullah, who laid 
them before his chief, and that afternoon a horseman from the 
rebel camp brought them back, saying that the Nan& had 
agreed to them, and that^ our people were to evacuate the in- 
trenchments on that very night. 

Against ^this Wheeler protested; and the draft-treaty was 
returned fritli an intimation that it was impossible to, march 
out until the morning. Then tHe enemy began to gasconade 
and to endeavour to intimidate our people. They might as well 
have threatened to move the Uimalayahs. Dundii Pant, Nan 4 
S&hib, sent word that he knew exactly the state of our defences^ 
the condition of our guns, and the soaimty of our provisions ; 
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that he would 4^pen firo at once upon our wretched place of refuge, 
and that in a few days not a man would be alive. Whiting 
. and Mowbray-Thomson went out to meet the Bithur emissaries, 
and the former replied, as became a lion-hearted EnglisJ^man, 
^that they might carry our intfenchments, if they could ; that 
Iheir soldiers had generally shown greater alacrity in retiring 
from than in advancing towards our fortifications, and that wo 
43 ad, at all events, abundance* of powder in our magazine to 
blow up both armies together. This determined language liad 
its effect. The Nana consented to \?ait till the morrow. And 
a gentleman named fl'odd, who had been his English tutor, 
carried the treaty to the Bajah’s quarters, at the Savada 
and obtained his signature to it. 

The Nahd is represented to have been very courteous to his 
old preceptor. It was the time, indeed, lor serenity of manner 
and suavity of demeanour — ^nay, indeed, for kindly )|nd compas- 
sionate utterances aiid mollifying assurances. So, also, when 
Jaw&la-Farshdd, with two others, went over as hostages to the 
British intrenchments, be blandly condoled with the British 
commander, expressed his sorrow that the old General should 
have suffered so much — that after half a century of service with 
the Sipdhi Army of the Company they should turn against him 
at the close of his life. But God bo praised, it was now alj^« 
over — deliverance was at hand. Every care would be taken 
that the English gentlemen and their families should not be 
molested on their way to the river. And the companions of 
Jawdla^Farshad talked to others in the same polite and almost 
obsequious strain. That night our guns, were made over to the 
enemy, and some of the old Golandaz of the Company were 
placed in charge of them. 

So forth from their intrenchments, in the early morning, 
went the remnant of our garrison, with the 
women and the children, who had outlived the ** 

horrors of the siege — gaunt and ghastly, in tat- jnne27. 
tered'garments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, 
worn by long suffering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river frM distant 
only a mile from our starting-point. But to them it ^as a 
long and % wretched journey. The wounded were carried 
mostly in palanquins. T^e womei! and children went in rough 
native buUock-carriages or on the backs of elephants, whimt 
the able-bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
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of martial array, Moore as ever in the van, and Yibart bringing 
up the rear of the funeral prot ession. '{he veteran Wheeler, 
with his wife and daughters, is said to have walked down to . 
the boats.* With what faith and hope within him, the poor 
old n!hn turned his face towards the ghaut, He alone who reads 
the secrets of all hearts ever knew. But there were many in 
that woe-begone train who, although there was no sunshine on 
their faces, had glimmerings in their hearts of a peaceful future, 
and who were fain to carry with thorn as they went such of 
their household gods as they had saved from the great wreck, 
or little memorials of the past, relics, ^perhaps of departed 
frynds. to ho treasured after long years in the old home teyond 
the sSSd. Little was all they could take with them, weighed 
against what they had left behind ; parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends. The beautiful had left their 
beauty, tl^ young had left their youth, in those battered 
barracks; and even the children had old and wizened faces, 
which told that they had lived long years in th ) last miserable 
month. 

The place of embarkation was known as the Sati Chaord Ghaut, 
so called from a ruined village hard by which boro that name. 
The road ran across a wooden bridge, painted white, which 
^ reminded a traveller, who afterwards visited the spot, “ of a bit 
^n a Surrey common.”f Over this bridge they defiled down into 

• This ia very distinctly stated by Mowbmy-Thomson : “ Poor old Sir 
Hugh 'Wiicclcr, bis lady, and dnughtcTS, walked down t(» the boats.” Other 
accounU, of a iiior(5 circumbtiuitial, but perhaps not more trustworthy cliaracter, 
indicatu that tlio ladies weso convoyed to the gliaut on an clepimiit, and that 
tho (-I'eiicrul liimsclf w<‘nt in a palanquin. Tliis is the statciuciit of Mr. Tre- 
velyan, who very carefully collated all the evidence that has been pix)duccd. 
Colonel Williams, in his synopsis, says, “ Husiin Khan, the rider of General 
Wheeler's elcpiiunt, after taking Lady Wheeler and her two daughters to the 
first boat on the line, returned for the General, whom iiicetiiig on the way 
mounted on a ^llo\v|iy, he likewise conveyed to tlio d>oats.” The Christian 
wife of a musician or the .56th regiment, named Bradshaw, says : ** Genetal 
Wheeler came last in a palki ([^lanqnin). They carried lum into the water, 
near the bout. He said, * Carry mo a little further towards the boat;* but the 
Sawar said, * No, get out here 1* As the Geueral got out of the ptUkf. head 
foremost, uj9hwtir gave him a cut with his sword in the neck, and lie fell into 
the water. . . . My son was killed near thiin. I saw it, nine 1 ales I** Another 
statonfent is : ** The Gencnd and some officers were on elephants — ^Mrs. Wheeler 
was in a palki.” Tiie further thp investigation is pursued, ^he greater the 
uneortsiiiity that is left upcm the mind. Tliiais given as. another iustanoe of 
tho difficulty of extmeting the truth fiom a mass of conflictiiig evidence. 

t Mr. Trevelyan ; “ SStory of Cawnpore.” • 
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a ravine, which led past the compounds of some of onr English 
residences to ttie ghaiit on the river-side. Near the ghaut was 
,a Hindu temple,* known as the Temple of HardSo, or the Fish- 
erman’s Temple, a structure of somewhat fancirul and not 
unpicturesque design. The incidents of this mile-march' were 
not many. The Sipahis, as our wretched people huddled on 
towards the river, sometimes crowded round and talked to their 
old ofhcers, uttering words o8 admiration or of compassion, 
which were not wholly feigned. But, as everywhere tlie Sipdhi 
stands out as a living inconsistency df the strangest kind, no 
one can road with suiprise any story illustrating the malignant 
and crueh hatred that, at the same time, burned in the bosoips 
of some who had once served in our ranks. Among those who 
left the intrenchments on that June morning wore I'olonel and 
Mrs. Ewart, a brave and good man, with a wife every way 
worthy of him. He, sorely wounded, was carrioil ^n a bed or 
litter, and the lady walked anxiously beside him. But their 
progress was slow ; they fell in the rear before they had reached 
the bridge, and some Sipahis of his own regiment— the lst-«- 
seeing his helpless condition, thus sovered from his coun- 
trymen, came up to him and taunted him. Ordering tho litter 
to be placed on tho ground, they mocked and mimicked him, 
saying, ** Is not this a fine parade, Colonel ? is not the regiment ^ 
well dressed up ? ” Saying which, they fell upon him with their’ 
swords and killed him ; and, though some made profession of 
not slaying women, Mrs. Ewart was presently cut down, and 
lay a corpse beside the body of her husband. 

That the boats wore ready on the river-side had been ascer- 
tained by a Committee of our own people ; and, when tho dreary 
procession reached the appointed place of embarkation the 
uncouth vessels were seen a little way in tho stream in shallow 
water ; fi>r it was tho close of the dry season, and the river was 
at its lowest. Tha boats were tho ordinary eight-oared budge- 
rows of the country — ungainly structures with thatched roofs, 
looking at a distance like floating hay-stacks, and into those 
our people now began to crowd without order or method, even 
the women with children in thejr arms, with lyit ^jttlo help 
from others, wading knee-deep in the water, and (Scrambling as 

f 

* Small bnt in mod repnii^ resembling nothing; so much as iliOjBO summet 
houses of a century back, which at the corners of old houses overhang Dutch 
and Bubuih^i English byo-ways.’— Trevelyan. 
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they best could up the sides of the vessels. It nine o’clock 
before the whole were embarked, and som«^ Heaven only knows, 
for their voices are sealed, may have breathed more freely as . 
they awaited the friendly order to push off and to drop down 
the sfream towards the great gdhl of their ultimate deliverance. 
But there were those •on the river banks — those even in the 
boats themselves — who had far other thoughts, far other ex- 
pectations. Every boat that hsSSi been prepared for our people 
was intended to be a human slaughter-house. They had not 
gone down to the banks bf a friendly river that was to float 
them to safety. They had been lured to the appointed shambles, 
thaj^o be given up to cruel death. 

SoTo’ul an act of treachery the world had never seen. Dundii 
Pant, Nana Sahib, the adopted son of the last of thb Feshwds, 
had studied to some purpose the early history of his race. He 
know howpthe foiinder of the MartUha Empire — the head of 
the great family who had boon the masters of the Feshwas — 
had, under false pretext of friendly embrace, dug his v&knak* 
kito the bowels of the Muliammadan envoy, and gained by 
foulest treachery what he could not gain by force. The v4knak 
was now ready — the vaknak of a thousand claws — in the hands 
of the man who aspired to be the founder of a new or renovated 
.^Marathd Empire. Day after day, week after week, the English, 
Vith their little band of fighting men, had defied all the 
strength of this new confederacy, aided by the moral a.nd 
material help of our lessons and our resources ; and now the 
enemy, under the garb of a new-born friendship, was hiding 
the cruel weapon that was to destroy them. Everything was 
ready for the great carnage. Tdntia Topi, who had been ap- 
pointed master of the ceremonies, sat enthroned on a “chabutrd,” 
or platform, of a Hindu temple, and issued his orders to his 
dependants. A zf mullah, also, was there, and the brethren of 
the Nana, and Tikd Singh, the new Cavalry General, and others 
of the-leading men of the Bithiir party. And many Zemindars 
from the districts, and merchants and lessor people from the 
city, are said to have gone forth and to have lined the river 
banks to^e the exodus of the English ; not knowing what was 

m 

[* ^ II v^]cnak/’ or ** vdjpiak,” k a wenpon made of five to eaoh of 
vhich is attached n steel claw, like that of a tiger. The rings fit the fingers 
of the hund, and the claws lie concealed in the palm, till the moment for 
striking airiyes.— G. B. M.] • 
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to come, andtfiot all, perhaps, rejoicing in our humiliation. It 
looked like a great holiday show. Scarcely is a more animated 
scene to he witnessed on the banks of the Thames on the day 
of our great. national boat-race. And it was somethii^g even 
more' than this, for there was a great military display. Tho 
soldiery had gone out in force — Horso,*!Foot, and Artillery ; and 
the troopers sat their horses, with their faces turned towards 
the river, as though anxious tor tho sport to begin. And their 
patience was not long tried. The lygual had been given, and 
the butchery was to commence.* 

No sooner wore odr people on board tho boats, than the foul 
design became apparent. Tho sound of a bugle was heard. 
The Native boatmen clambered over tho sides of tho vessels and 
sought the shore. Then a murderous fire of grapeshot and 
musket-balls was opened upon tho wretched passengers from 

* As Tuntia Topi is hero stated to have been tho foremost agent iii this 
hellish work, it will interest tlie reader to see the mnstcr-butclicr's own account 
of the butchery : “Tho Numl,” lie declared, “got a female who had been c§p- 
tuied before to write a letter io Genend Wheeler to this eftect : that tho 
Sipahis w'ould not obey his order<), and that, if ho wished, ho (the Nan£) 
would got botits and convey liim and those witli him in the intrcnchmeiit as 
far as AlMhdbdd. An answer came from tho General that he approved of 
this arrangement, and the same evening the General sent tho Ndml somotliiqs 
over one hic of rupees, and authorised him to keep the amount. The follof^ 
ing day I went and got ready forty boats, and liaving caused all the gentle- 
men, ladies, and children to get into the boiits, 1 started them off to Allahabad. 
In the mean while, tho whole army, artillery included, having got ready, 
arrived ut the river Ganges. The SifKihis jumped into the water, and com- 
mcnced a massacre of all tho men, women, and cliihlren, and set the boals on 
fire. They destroyed thirty-nine boats ; one, lidwcvcr, escai^ed us far as Edla 
Kankar, but was there caught, and brought back to Kinhpiir, and all on 
board of it deslioyed. Four days after tliis tho Ndnd said ho was going to 
Bithdr, to keep tho anniversary of his mother’s death.’* This statement is at 
least purtially true, and it might be suggested that the signal wliicJi Tuntia 
Topi was seen to give was, according to' his statement, a signal to start tho 
boats. On this point, however, witntfsscs were examined and cross-examined 
with the same result. One said, “ In my presence and hearing Tdiitia Tofa 
sent for Tika Singh, Suhahdar of 2nd Cavalry, known os a Gcncml, and gave 
him orders to rush into the water and spare none.” Another said, “ I was 
standing concealed in a corner, close to where Tantia Topi wi^ seated, and 1 
heard him tell Tikd Singh, a Suhahdar of tho 2nd Gaval/y, who was known 
as the General, to order the Sawar^to go into the water and put an epd to the 
Europeans, ^d accordin^l;^ they rushed into tho river and murdered tliem. 
Other witnes^ spoke duitinctly to tho* same effect; one man adding, “All 
orders rcgt\rdmg the massaeft, issued by the NanA were carried into cxecutionL 
by Tintia Topi.” I do not think that thcro can be tho least doubt of tha 
guilty activity of Tuntia 41^opi in this foul deed. 
vbL. n. 


s 
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both banks of the river ; and presently the thatoh^of the budge- 
rows, cunningly ignited hy hot cinders, •burst into a blaze. 
There was then only a choice of cruel deaths for our dear 
Christian people. The men, or the foremost amongst them, 
strenuous in action to the last,*loaped overboard, and strove, 
with shoulders to the hdlls of the boats, to push them into mid- 
channel. But the bulk of the fleet remained immovable, and 
the conflagration was spreading* The sick and wounded were 
burnt to death, or nioro mercifully suffocated by the smoke; 
whilst the stronger wonieif, with children in their arms, took to 
the river, to be shot down in the water,* to bo sabred in the 
streaty by the mounted troopers, who rode in after them, to bo 
bayoneted on reaching land, or to bo made captives, and reserved 
for a later and more cruel immolation. The fewest Vords are 
here the best. I should have little taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic particulars wore before 
me. It is better that they should remain in the obscurity of an 
uncertain whole ; enough that no aspect of Christian humanity, 
n^t the sight of the old General, who had nearly numbered his 
fourscore years, nor of tlie little babe still at its mother’s breast, 
raised any feeling of compunction or of pity in those butchers 
on the river-side. It sufliced that there was Christian blood to 
JIjo shed. 

WJiilst this terrible scene was being acted at the ghaut, the 
Nana Sahib, having full faith in the malevolent activity of his 
lieutenants on the river-bank, was awaiting the issue in his 
tent on the cantonment plain. It is related of him that, unquiet 
in mind, ho moved about, pacing hither and thither, in spite 
of the indolence of his habits and the obesity of his frame. 
After a while, tidings of the progress of the massacre were 
brought to him by a mounted trooper. What had been passing 
within him during those morning hours no human pen can 
reveal. Perhaps some slight spasm of remoise may have come 
upon him, or he may have thought that better use might be 
made of some of our people aUve than dead. But, whether 
moved by pity or by craft, he sent orders back by the messenger 
that no mole women and children should bo slain, but that not 
an Er^lishman was to be left alive. So the murderers, after 
butchering, or tiying to butcher, the remnant of qur fighting 
lucn, stayed their hands and teased fr^m the slaughter ; and a 
, number of weaker victims, computed with probable, accuracy at 
a hundred and twenty-five, some sorely wounded, some half 
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browned, all^drippmg with the water of the Ganges and be- 
grimed with its mud, wore carried back in custody to Kdiihpur, 
by the way they had come, envying, perhaps, those whose 
destiny had been already accomplisliod. • 

• 

But among the men — survivors of the Kdnhpur garrison — 
were some who battled bra'^aely for their lives, 
emd sold them dearly. Strong swiininers took to 
the river, but often sank in the reddened water ' ^ ^ ' 

beneath the fire of their pursuers; whilst others, making 
towards the land lower down the stream, stood at bay on bank 
or islet, and made vain but gallant use of the cherished 
revolver Jn tho last grim energies of death. There was no- 
thing strange, perhaps, in tho fact that tho foremost heroes 
of tho defence were the last even now to yield up their 
lives to the fury of the enemy. One boat holcf Moore and 
Vibart, Whiting and Mowbray - Thomson, Ashe, Delafosse, 
Bolton, and others, who liad been conspicuous in the annals of 
that heroic defence. By some accident or oversight tho thatch 
had escaped ignition. Lighter, too, than tho rest, or perhaps 
more vigorously propelled by tho shoulders of those strong men, 
it drifted down the stream ; but Moore was shot tlirough tho^ 
heart in the act of propulsion,, and Ashe and Bolton perislied 
whilst engaged in the same work. The grape and round-shot 
from the Oudh bank of tho river ere long began to complete the 
massacre. The dying and the dead lay thickly together 
entangled in the bottom of the boat,* and for the living there 
was not a mouthful of food. * 

As the day waned it was clear that tho activity of tho enemy 
had not abated. That one drifting boat, on tho dark waters of 
tho Ganges, without boatmen, without oars, without a rudder, 
was not to be left alone with such sorry chance of escape ; so a 
blazing budgerow was sent do’ivn the river after it, and burning 
arrows were discharged at its roof, ^till, however, tho boat was 

* *< The horrors of the lingering hours of that day soemcchas if •they would 
never cease. We had no food in tl^c boat;, and had taken nothing ^before 
starting. The water of tho Ganges was all that passed our lips, save piiiyers, 
and shridcs, and groans. Tho wounded (yid the dead were often entingled 
together in tho Irattom of th^ boat ; to extricate the corpses was a work of 
extreme difficulty, though imperatively necessary from tho dreaded oonse- 
quences of the intense heat jLiid the importance of lightening the boat as much 
aspossible.” — Movt^ay^Thomson, 

s 2 
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true to its oocupants ; and with the new dav, now grounding on 
sand-banks, now pushed oif again into the stream, 
June 28. made weary progress between the two hostile 

banks, govery hour lighter, for every hour brought mOre mes- 
sengers of death.* At sunset, a* pursuing boat from E&nhpilr 
with fifty or sixty armcd*Nativcs on board, came after our people, 
with orders to board and to destroy them. But the pursuers also 
grounded on a sand-bank ; and t^n there was one of those last 
grand spasms of courage even in death which are seldom absent 
from the story of English heroism. Exhausted, famishing, sick 
and wounded, as tliey were, they would nof wait to be attacked. 
A little party of ofiicors and soldiers armed themselves to the 
teeth, and fell heavily upon the people who had come down to 
destroy them. Very few of the pursuers returned tt) tell the 
story of their pursuit. This was the last victory of the hero- 
martyrs of Kaiilipur.t They took the enemy's boat, and found 
in it good stores of ammunition. They wouM rather have 
found a little food. Victors as they were, they returned to the 
edver of the boat only to wrestle with a more formidable enemy, 
l^or starvation was staring them in the face. 

Sleep fell upon the survivoi*s ; and when they woke the wind 
Jun 29 risen, and the boat was drifting down tho 

•« stream — in tho darkness they knew not whither ; 

and some oven then had waking dreams of a coming deliverance. 
But with the first glimmer of the morning despair came upon 
them. The boat had been canded out of the main channel of 
the river into a creek or siding, where tho enemy soon discerned 
it, and poured a shov^er of musket balls upon its miserable 
inmates. Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with both arms shot 
through, issued his last orders. It was a forlorn hope. But 
whilst there was a sound arm among them, that could load and 

* At two P.M. wc stranded off Nazafjf^arli, and they opened upon ns with 
musketry. Major Vibart had been shot thron^^h one arm on tho preceding 
day ; nevertheless, he got out, and, whilst helping to push off the Wit, was 
shot thnjugh the other arm. Captoin Atliill Turner liad both his legs smashed. 
Captain Whijing was killed. Lieutenant Quin w'os shot trough tho arm ; 
Captain Seppinj^ through the arm, and Mrs. Seppings through the thigh, 
deutenant Harrison was shot dead. . . t lilenmun, our bold spy, was shot in 
the groin.” — Mowhray-Thomson. 

t Mowbray-Thomson was one of dhese. Nothing can be md^c modest than 
this part of his narrative. ** Instead of wfiiting for them to attack ns, 
eighteen or twenty of us charged them, and few of their number escaped to 
tell the story.** «. 
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fire, or tlirusi with a bayonet, still the great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race that 
seldom waited to bo smitten. So Mowbray-Thomson and Dola- 
fosse, with a little band of Earj)pean soldiers of the 32nd^nd the 
84th, landed to attack their assailants. The fierce energy of 
desperation drove them forward. Sipahis and villagers, armed 
and unarmed, surged around them, but they charged through 
the astounded multitude, and made their way back again 
through the crowd of blacks to the^ point from which they had 
started. Then they saw that the boat was gone. The fourteen 
were left upon theintiloss land, whilst their doomed companions 
floated down the pitiless water. 

There was one more stand to be made by Mowbray-Thomson 
and his comrades. As they retreated along the 
bank of the river, seeing after a while no chance ® 
of overtaking the boat, they made for a Hindu timple, which 
had caught the eye of their leader and defended the door- 
way with fixed bayonets. After a little time they stood behind 
a rampart of black and bloody corpses, and fired, wfth 
comparative security, over this bulwark of human flesh. A 
little putrid water found in the temple gave our people new 
strength, and they hold the doorway so gallantly, and so destruc- 
tively to the enemy, that there seemed to be no hope of expellipc 
them by force of arms. So, whilst word wont back to Diindu 
Pant, Nana Sahib, that the remnant of the English Army was 
not to be con(][uered, the assailants, huddling round the temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which they piled up beneath the 
walls, and strove to burn out the little# garrison. Then Provi- 
dence came to their help in their sorest need. The wind blew 
smoko and fire away from the temple. But the malice of the 
enemy had a new device in store. They throw bags of powder 
on the burning embers. There was now nothing left for our 
people but flight.* Precipitating themselves into the midst of 
the raging multitude, they fired a volley and then charged with 
the bayonet. Seven of the fourtdhn carried their lives with 
them, and little else, to the bank of the river. TheiV they took 
to the stream; but presently two of the swimine^ were shot 
through the head, whilst a third, well-nigh exhausted, making 
for a sand-hank, had his skull battered in as soon as he landed. 
But the surviving four, Jjeing strdng swimmers, and with heroic 
power in doing and in suffering, struck down the stream, and, 
aided by the current, evaded their pursuers. Mowbray-Thomson 
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and Delafosso, with Privates Mnrphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friendly Oudh KajLh, and survived to 
tell the story of Kanhpiir. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, this narra- 
® tivo of the Sipahi War contains nothing that 

HeroiraQ^ siirpasscs perhaps nothing that can justly be 

eroBm. ( 3 ompared witl — this wonderful episode of the last 

struggles of the martyrs of Kanhpiir. The grand national 
courage, of the miinifold developments of which it is impossible 
to write without strong emCtioii, has no nobler illustration than 
that of the last stand of the remnant of thj Kanhpiir garrison. 
A year before, England had made tardy reparation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order of Valour. It bears a name 
which renders it personally dear to the recipients of this genera- 
tion, and will bo cherished in historical ages yet to come. It 
was right that of such an order there should bo but one class. 
But, if therd* had been many classes, Mowbray-Thomson and 
Delafosso, Murphy and Sullivan, would have earned the highest 
decoration of which the order could boast. But, I know not by 
what strange omission, by whoso neglect, or by what accident 
for which no one is responsible, it happens that not one of these 
heroes has borne on his breast the Victoria Cross. Doubtless, 
they are the representatives of a gigantic disaster, not of a 
gh)rious victory. But the heroism of failure is often greater 
than the heroism of success. And sinco the time when, in the 
days of early Borne, the Three kept the Bridge, there have been 
none more worthy of all the honour that a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on the doers of brave deeds, than those who held the 
temple on the banks of tlie Ganges, and fought their way through 
an armed multitude thirsting for their blood, until from village 
to village there ran the cry that Englishmen could not be beaten. 

Whilst the gallant Four, thus mercifully w saved by what, 
humanly regarded, had seemed to be a summons 
^***coni*5Siy*** to certain destiruction, the companions from whom 
‘ they had been severed were losing all hope of 
deliverance, e What befell them after they drifted away, leaving 
Mowbray-l!hom^n and his little Ijand of resolute fighting, men 
on the Shore, can never be accurately known in detail^ But the 
boat was overtaken, and all dts living cargo carried ba^ to 
Ednhpfir, and turned out upon the ww-known landing-place, 
where a great assemblage of Sipdhis was r^dy to receive ihenu 
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Some eighty*Cliristiaii people in all had been brought back, 
ajfter three days of Sgony and terror on the dark waters of the 
• Ganges, too merciless to overwhelm them.* From the river bank 
they were diven a miserable herd of men, women, ^ 
and children, to the old cantonment, to await the • > 

execution of the ordera of the Ndna. *IIo went out himself to 
gloat upon their Bufferings. The men w^ere doomed to death at 
once. . The women and childSrcn, with greater refinement of 
cruelty, were suffered to survive J;heir husbands and their 
fathers, and reserved for a second death. One English lady 
clung to her husbanfl, and perished. The rest were tom away, 
whilst the muskets of the Sipahis were loaded for that fatal 
fusillade. Then an English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents* of that river voyage liad preserved a prayer-book of 
the Church of England, sought pcrniission to read to his doomed 
comrades a few sentences of that 'beautiful liturgy, jvhose utter- 
ances are never so touchingly appropriate as amidst the sorest 
trials and troubles of life. Leave was granted. And with one 
arm in a sling, whilst with the other ho held the precious 
volume before his eyes, Seppings proclaimed to that doomed 
congregation the great message of salvation ; and oven amidst 
the roar and rattle of the musketry the glad tidings were still 
riling in their ears, as they passed away to another world. ^ 

Then the women and children were sent to swell the crowd 
of captives, which these conquerors of the hour were holding 
still in store as a final relish for their feast of slaughter. AU 
who had not been burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or drowned 
in the great massacre of the boats on thcw27th of June, had been 
swept up from the ghaut and carried to the Savada House, a 
building which had figured in the history of the siege as, for a 
time, the head-quarters of the rebel leader. And now these 
newly-made widows and orphans wore added to the shuddering 
herd of condemned innocents. 

This done, Dundu Pant, Nand Sahib, carrying with him an 
infinite satisfaction derived from Ifio success of 
his machinations, went off to his palace at Bithiir. „ . 

Next day, in all the pride and pomp of power, 

was publicly proclaimed Feshwa. No formality, , 

* Eighty is the number giwm by Mr. ^erer after very careful inquiry and 
of evidence. They were brought back on carts, and arrived at the 
ghaut on the 80ih of June# 
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no ceremony was omitted, that could give dignity^to the occa- 
eion. He took his seat upon the throne. lUhe sacrament of the 
forehead-mark was duly performed. The cannon roared out its 
recognition of the new inlor. And when night fell the dark- 
ness wSs dispersed hy a general 'illumination, and showers of 
fireworks lit up the s%. * But it was not long before, oven in 
the first fiush of triumph, heaviness fell upon the restored 
Bovoreignty of the Pesliwa. Ho was, after all, only a miserable 
tool in the hands of otliers. And nows soon reached him that, 
in his absence from Kiliilipdr, his influence was declining. The 
Muhammadan party was waxing strong, it had hitherto been 
ovorbomo by the llindii power, probably more than all else for ' 
want of an efficient leader. But there was a Muhammadan 
nobleman, known as llio Nani Nawab, who had taken a con- 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the commonce- 
Bient of the outbreak lie had been made prisoner by the Nana 
Baliib, and Tiis house Itad been plundered; but subsequently 
tht y had entered into a covenant of friendship, and a command 
had been given to the Nawab. Ho directed or presided over 
one of the batteries planted at the Itacquet Court, driving down 
to it in his carriage, and sitting on a chair, in costly attire, with 
a sword at his side and a telescope in his hand ; and there was 
no battery that wrought us greater mischief than the Nani 
Nawub’s. Ho had got together some cunning Native artifioers, 
who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other combustibles, not 
without damage to the lives of those working in the batteries ; 
and it was a projectile from one of his guns — described as a ball 
of resin — which set fire to the barrack in the inirouchments. 
The Nana was so delighted with this exploit that ho sent the 
Nawab a present of five thousand rupees, and the story rah, 
that in the administrative arrangements which were to follow 
the extermination of tlio English ho was to bo- Governor of 
Kttiihpur. Among tho Muliammadans of the neighbourhood 
he was held in high estimation, and large numbers of 
followers attended him an he wont down every day to his 
hatteiy. 

And nqw tl^ere was some talk of setting up the Naw4b as 
head of the new Government. ,If tliis had been done, there 
would have been faction fights between Hindus and^ Muhamma- 
dans, which would have weakened the power of the general 
enmity to the Christian races, and hastened the day of retri- 
bution. Then other disturbing rumours reached him. The 
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English rcinfoicements were advancing from AlUhab&d — hot 
for revenge, eager fdf blood. The story ran that the white 
soldiers were hanging every Native who came in their way. 
It !B^as plain that the time for strenuous action had com^. A 
great fear was settling down upon the minds of the inhabitants 
of Eutihpur, who were leaving their homes in the city and seek- 
ing refuge in the villages ; and the military classes, as is ever 
their wont at such times, were* clamouring for donatives, and 
declaiming against the parsimony of ^o Nana. To send forth 
assuring and even boastful addresses Aikc to the citizen and to 
the soldier, was his first care in this month of July; and it 
was necessary, without delay, to issuo largesses in money, and 
in the alluring shape of those much-coveted gold bangles, the 
thought of^which, over since the commencement of the siege, 
hod stimulated the activity of the Sipiihis. 

So the Peshwa of the hour was summoned back iff Kanhpiir 
by the lieutenants whom he had left to govern in 
his absence. He established himself in an edifice, 
of goodly proportions, which had been built for an hotel by t? 
Muhammadan capitalist; and here he held high carnival. I'ho 
native gossips of the day related how, after the fashion of the 
East, he strove to di’own the cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him with music, and dancing, and buftbonery in jmblic;^, 
and that he solaced himself, in more retired hours, with strong* 
drink and the caresses of a famous courtesan. Hay after day 
his scouts brought exaggerated stuiies of the advance of the 
English battalions ; and ho issued instructions to his oificors to 
go out to meet them. He had put forth.astounding proclama- 
tions to assure the people that the pride of the English had been 
humbled to the dust, and that their armies had been over- 
whelmed by more powerful nations, or, by God's providence, 
drowned in the sea. There was no lie which Hiindii Pant and 
his lieutenants had not put forth, in some shape or other, to 
assure the minds of the people and to make men believe that 
there was nothing now to be hoped or feared from the prostrate 
Faringhis. But ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from below that the English were advancing ; a^d the Peshwa 
trembled as he heard, even in the midst of his revelries. Theie 
was, howeve];, one more victory to be gained before the collapse of 
the new Maratha power <m the baiflm of the Ganges. And the 
NAnd smiled, as he thou^t that the game was all in his own 
hands. • 
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It was only a Tictory over a num]:>er of helplass women and 
children — a victory safe ana easy. The English 
•^e prisoners had been removed from the Savdda Kotf" 

^ ^ ' to a small houses which had been built by an 

English officer for his native mistress (thence called the 
“Bibigarh”); but hacl more recently been the residence of 
a humble Eurasian clerk. There was scanty accommodation 
in it for a single family. In* this wretched building were 
now penned, like shoop^ for the slaughter, more than two 
hundred women and children. For the number of the captives 
had by this time been increased by an ad&ition from a distance. 
Whilst our Christian people at Kiinhpur had been suffering 
what has boon but dimly portrayed in the prece^ng pages, 
there had been a great crisis at Fathgarh, the Briti^ military 
station adjacent to the city of Farrukhabaid,* in the district of 
that name# It lies on the right bank of the Ganges, eighty 
miles above KAnlipiir. In the first week of June, after nearly a 
month of extreme anxiety, it had become apparent that the lives 
8f all the Europeans, and they were many, would bo sacrificed 
if they continued to dwell at Fathgarh. So, not knowing in the 
first week of Juno the true ]X)sition of affairs at E4nhpdr, a 
large number of our people took to their boats and drifted down. 
•to uie groat British Cantonment, as to a place of refuge. T^e 
stoiy of Fathgarh must be told in another chapter of this nar- 
rative. It is enough that it should be related here that those 
who descended the river were attacked on the way, and that 
when one boat reached the neighbourhood of K&nhpiir the N^nd 
Sahib’s people captured it, dragged out its unhappy inmates, 
and carried them, bound, to the feet of their master. Then 
there was a slaughter, in his presence, of all the men, three 
excepted ; and the women and children were carried off to swell 
the miserable crowd in the “ Bibf garh.” 

This new prison-house lay between the Ifative city and the 
river, under the shadow of the improvised palace of the Feshwi, 
within sound of the noisy^music, and within sight of the toroh- 
glare which signalised his highness’s nocturnal rejoiGings.f 

-A- 

* [Barrnkhdbdd, anglied ** the abode of the happy,** so called after the 
Emperor Farnikhseydr. — G. B. M.] ^ 

t The fDUoving minute descriiAion of the "Bfbiwh** is from a prlrate 
journal kept by Major Gordon of the Gist : ** It^ras a diamal kind of bungalow 
In a small compound near what used to be the Assembly Booma There was 
a narrow verandah running along nearly the wholb of the front At the two 
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TIxqb huddUd ^gether fed upon the coarsest provender of the 
oonntiy, doled out to'them by sweepers, their sufferings were 
•intolerable. Cholera and diaiThoea broke out among them, Ixnd 
some were moroifully snflfered Jo die.* If, in the agony and 
terror of this captivity, bereft of reason, any one of these 
sufferers anticipated, by action of her own, the day of doom, 
God will surely take merciful ^count of the offence. The 
horror of a fouler shame than •had yet como upon them may 
have crazed more intellects than one. ^But there was in this no 
more than a phantom of the imagination. Our women were 
not dishonoured save Ibhat they were made to feel their servi- 
tude. They were taken out, two at a time, to grind com for 
the ,N4n&’s household. An educated English gentlewoman 
needed not* even a week’s residence in India to teach her the 
meaning of this. As they sat there on the ground, these 
Christian captives must have had some glimmering ivcollcction 
of their Biblical studies, and remembered how in the East the 
grinding of corn was ever regarded as a symbol of subjection — 
how, indeed, it was one of the crowning curses of the first great* 
captivity on record. When the wives of the English con- 
querors were set to grind corn in the court-yards of the 
Marathd, the national humiliation was then and there corn- 


ends of it were bathing-rooms^ opening both into the verandah aiid into side- 
rooms. Then came an inner entrance room, and then one about sixteen by 
sixteen, and then an open verandah as in front. At either side was a narrow 
room. ... It was, in fact, two small houses, built on exactly the same plan, 
&dng each other, and having a space enclosed between them.” 

* Sir. Trevelyan, referring to a diary kept by a Native doctor who visited 
the prisoners, says, “There is a toudiing little entry which deserves notice, 
la the column headed ‘ names ’ appears the words * ek bibf ’ (one baby), under 
that marked ‘disease’ is writt^ ‘an se,’of itself.’’ As a “bfbi”iBnofca 
baby, but a lady or woman, I attributed this error to the writer’s brief residence 
in India, but 1 find the passage is taken from Mr. Sherer*s official report, a 
document of the highest value. 1 must still, however, hold to Ihe opinion 
that “ek bfbf” moans one lady, and 1 should have thought that the pathos of 
the *' ap se ” lay in its meaning that she killed bersolf, if it were not for a sus- 
picion that in Shereris report “bfbf” is a misprint for “b^ba.” I have not 
seen the orimnal list, but it was translated by Major Gonlon, wl j was on 
Genenl Neill’s Staff. This officer wrote down in his journal, al*the time, 
most of the names. “ From the 7tb,” jie says, “ to the morning of the istb, 
twenty-eight people died ; nine cholera ; nine diarrhesa ; one dysentery ; .three 
of wounds; one, In infant two days old; fiv^ disease not mentioned I conld 
not make out aU the names, but ttioBe of which I am sure are” . . . and then 
a list ia dven, indnding, under date July 10, “ A baby of two days old— cf 
Itself/* fids seems to be oonslusiYe. 
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plete — ^then, but only for a little while j therefbut only on a 
little space. And the pathos of the picture is perfected when 
wo see that these delicate ladies, with their faces to the grind- 
stone^ did not find the office su wholly distasteful, as it enabled 
them to carry back a little flour to the “ Bfbfgarh ” to feed their 
famishing children. 

iSo hero, just under the wii^^ows of the Nand Sahib, was a 
very weak, defoncoloss enemy, which might be attacked with 
impunity and vanquished with ease. But, with that other 
enemy, which was now advancing from ^Allahabad, and, as the 
stoiy ran, destroying every one in their way, the issue of the 
contest was more doubtful. A great body of Horse and Foot, 
with a formidable array of guns, had gone down to^dispute the 
progress of the British; but, before the month of July was 
half spent, news came that they had been disastrously beaten. 
Havelock chad taken the Held in earnest. Tho hopes of his 
youth, tho prayers of his manhood, had bee a accomplished ; 
Jhe had lived to eoinmand an army, to gain a victory, and to 
write a despatch in his own good name. 

**♦ At tlio close of this clinpter, I must express my obligations to the 
printed volumes of Captain Mowbray-Thomson and Mr. Otto Trevelyan. The 
remini.')cencc8 of the one writer and the iuveHtigations of the other have been 
equally serviccaible to int'. But to no one am I more indebteil than to Colonel 
Williams for tho invaluable mass of oral information which he has elicited and 
phmed on ivcortl, and the admirable synopsis which accompanies it. an 

inimeuBo pile of conflicting evidence, I believe that, guided by Colonel Wil- 
liams, 1 have extracted the truth. There are still, however, some doubts and 
uncertainties us I'ogards points of detail, especially in respect of tho numbers 
both of th(s fighting men ill the intrenchments and of the women and children 
in the “ Bibigarh.” Thu discrepancy with respect to the former may have 
arisen fmm tho circumstance that in some lists the sick were computed, but 
not ill others. Colonel Williams gives a nominal roll of European tixiopB com- 
posing the English portion of the Kanhpiir garrison who wore hilled between 
the 6th and 30th of June. In this we have tlie mimes of iifty-nino Artillerymen, 
HGventy-nine men of the 32ud, forty-nine of the 81th, and liftcen of the Madras 
Fusileers-T-making in all two hundred and two, exclusive of officers. Mr. 
Slieror's numbers differ from^ these— his aggregate being a hundred and 
sixty-four. With regard to the women and children in file “ Bfbfgarh,*’ I 
think that Major Gordon’s estimate is most probably correct. He says, after 
studying fne lift of prisoners, ** It appears from this tJiat two hundred and 
ten w^re left on the 11th, and, as twelve died between that and the 15th, 
there must probably have been a hundred and ninety-seven when the massacre 
took place.’^ 
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THE mauch to kAnhpub. 

Assured of the miserable fact that Eanhpiir had fallen, General 
Havelock, having hanlted Itcnaud’s column at Lohanga, was 
eager to advance to join him and to push on for the recovery 
of the important position that wo had lost, and the chastise- 
ment of the insolent enemy. He telegraphed to §ir Patrick 
Grant at Calcutta, saying : “ We have lost Kanhpur, an important 
point on the great line of communication, and the place from 
which alone Lakhnao can be succoured ; for it would be hardly* 
possible, at this season of the year, to operate on the cross- 
roads. My duty is, therefore, to endeavour to take Kanhpur, 
to the accomplishment of which I will bend every effort. I 
advance along the tnink-road as soon as I can unite fourteen^*, 
hundred British Infantry to a battery of six well-equipped guns. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neill, whose high qualities 1 cannot suf- 
ficiently praise, will follow with another column as soon as it 
is organised, and this fort is left in proper hands.”* 

Havelock had hoped to commence hia, march on the 4th ot 
July, but the impediments in the way of the com- 
plete equipment of his force were too numerous 
and too serious to admit of so fearly a movement. 

All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, were iu hh way, and [it was not until the sun was 
dimly declining on the 7th that ho could give the order to 
march. It was but a small force f<Sr the work before it. A 
thousand European Infantry soldiers, belonging to four different 
regiments, composed the bulk of Havelock’s army** « Some of 
these were seasoned soldiers, but some wore raw recruits. JL'hen 
tiiere were 9> hundred and thirty of Brazier’s Sikhs, a battery 
of six guns, and a little tj^oop of Yblunteer Cavalry, mustering 


* Mffnhman’B Life of Havelock. 
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only eighteen sahres, but in the hands suchcnen worth their 
number five times told. Among them were young officers, 
whose regiments had revolted,* and civilians whose kachheris 
werj closed ; and as they rode,out, badly mounted (for Palliser’s 
Irregulars liad taken the best horses), under their gallant 
leader. Captain Barrow of the Madras Cavalry, there was a 
large-hearted entliusiasm among them which made them feel 
equal to the encounter of any*number of Native horsemen that 
could be brougiit against them. Nor should there be omission 
from the record of the fact that, when Havelock marched forth 
for the recovery of Kahnpur and the relief of Lakhnao, he was 
accompanied by soiue of the best staff-officers with whom it has 
ever been the good fortune of a general to be 
associated. In Lieutenant-Colonel Iraser-Tytler 
and Captain Stuart Beatson he had a Quarter-Master General 
and an Adjutant-General of his brigade, selected by himself« 
not to bo out-matched in efficiency by any ofiicers of those 
departments. 

It was a dull, dreary afternoon when Havelock's Brigade 
marched out of Alldhabdd, and very soon the rain 
AiShAiSd. down in torrents to damp the ardour of the 

advancing force. Neither on that day nor on the 
, succeeding one was the progress rapid. Many of tne men were 
unused to Indian marching, and numbers fell in the rear, weary, 
footsore, disabled. There was great discouragement in • 
but, as Havelock advanced, it became, more and more apparent 
to him not only that Kanhpur had fallen, but that a large body 
of the enemy were advancing to meet him, and this rendered 
it not only expedient, but imperative, that no time should be 
lost in joining the advanced column. Neill, doubtful, as it has 
been seen, of the fall of Kanhpur, had telegraphed to Sir 
Patrick Grant, urging him to push on Eenaud’s column, and 
Benand was moving forward into the cliftches of the N&n&’s 

• 

* ** New to the country, new to the service, unaccustomed to iDughini; it, 
brought up in every luxury, and led to believe that on their arrival in India 
they would have the same, these young officers (deprived of employment by 
the nyitlny of their regiments) willingly threw themselves into the of 
the work, often without a tent or cover of any sort to shelt^ them ficom ffie 
rain or sun, witli bad provisions and hard work. Side by side With the ' 
privates they took their turn of duty, and sidl by side with them they fouj^t» 
were wounded, and some died.” — QuoUd in ]aanhnuuC§ Life of 
AiUhornot statod. • *' 
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force ; and though Havelock’s knowledge of the inestimable 
value at such a time of English life and English health rendered 
rnhim careful of his men, he now recognised a paramount emer- 
gency .overruling these considerations, and sped onwasds by 
forced marches to overtake his Licutenapt. And an hour after 
the midnight of the 11th — 12th of July, in the broad light of 
an unclouded moon, his foremost details came up with llonaud’s 
detachment. Before dawn the Jiinctiou was coinpletcd. Eonaiul 
drew up his men along the side of ths road ; and, as the High- 
landers struck up the stirring strain of the “ Oampbells are 
coming,” welcomed tlfe new arrivals with ringing cheers. Then 
they marched on together, and about seven o’clock the whole 
force halted at Baliiidah, a spot some four miles from the city 
of Pathpuf.* 

The troops wore weary and footsore, and Havelock was eager 
to give his men the rest and refreshment they so • 
much needed. So arms were piled, and our soldiery ^2- 

were preparing for the morning meal, when their , 

hungry hopes wore disappointed by the unex- 
pected arrival of a twenty-four-pound shot, which well-nigh 
reached the feet of the General. The truth was soon apparent. 
Colonel Tytler had gone forward with an escort to reconnoitre, 
and some spies, desjiatchcd by Lawrence from Lakhnao, hacl* 
brought him word that the enemy were at Fathpur, There 
was no more thought of the breakfast. The battle was before 
them. The men stood to their arms and fell in at the word of 
command, and, forgetful of the long and weary night-march 
just ended, set their faces towards the camp of the enemy, and 
strode on, steady and stern, to meet them. 

They soon met. For the enemy, thinking that they had 
come up with the advanced column only, under Major Benaud, 
swept forward with an insolent front, confident of victory. Con- 
spicuous before all ^ere the troopers of the 2nd Cavalry, who 

* Calcutta Eeviewj vol. xxxii., Article, "Havelock’s Indian Gampuign,” 
wiitten by one wlio took part in it. This writer, a very able onc^Says, " Wo 
shall not soon forget the scene. . . . We well recollect how anxious Major 
Benaud was to capture Fathpdr before Havelock reached us, it havin^becu 
to us t^t it was defended only by a few matchlock men. This was 
nvobably correct at the time, but the Nan^ Vith bis large force, was march- 
ng d^n upon it, and had we advanced not a soul would have lived to tell 
ih.e tale; but Providence preserved us trom a fate which at that time would 
have bm ruinous to our po^r in Indio." 
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came on menacingly in an extended li^e, as though ^ger to 
enclose our little l^nd in the toils of a swift destruction. So 
Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “ to be bearded, determined 
at once to bring on an action.”«Then the truth became miserably 
apparent to the enemy ; and in an instant the light of proud 
defiance paled beneam the astounding disclosure. The weak 
detachment, that was to have been so easily overwhelmed, 
had suddenly grown, as tbou^ under the hand of Shiva, the 
Destroyer, into a strong, well-equipped, well-handled force of 
all arms, advancing to the battle with a formidable line of guns 
in the centre. Flushed with the savage memories of the past, 
and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds of the N&n& 
Sahib had rushed upon their prey only to find themse^es brought 
face to face with death. Surprise, disappointment, fear, trod 
down oven the brutal instincts within them, and the paralysis 
of a greai reaction was upon them. The fight commenced. It 
was scarcely a battle ; but it was a consummate victory. Our 
Enfield rifies and our guns would not permit a conflict. The 
* service of the Artillery was superb. There liad come upon the 
scone a now warrior, of whom India had before known nothing, 
but whose name from that day became terrible to our enemies. 
The improvised battery of which Havelock made such splendid 
, use was commanded by Captiuu Maude of the Boyal Artillery. 
He had come round from Ceylon, with a few gunners, but 
without guns; and he had gone at once to the front as one of 
the finest Artillerymen in the world. The best troops of the 
Ndna Sahib, with a strength of Artillery exceeding our own, 
could make no stand against such a fire as was opened upon 
them.* Falling back upon the town, with its many enclosures 


* “ The enemy’s fire scarecily touched us,” wrote Havelock ; " ours for four 
hours allowed him no re|K)su.** ** Twelve British sjj^ldiers were struck down 
by tho sun and never rose again. But our fight was fought neither with 
musket nor bayonet or sabre, out with Enfield rifies and cannon : so we lost 
no men.” This probably modns no Enropenns ; for Havelock’s biographer, 
after quoting tho General's despatch, says, with reference to the conduct of 
tho Irregidar Cavalry at this timo, that only twelve followed their com- 
manding omeef) Lieutenant Falliser, whose blind confidence in his men and 
gallant spirit carried him headlong iirio tho midst of the enemy M Faihpdr), ^ 
without a glance behind to asoertiin if he were supported. Hero he was 
overpowers and knocked off hhi horse, and would inevitably have been cut • 
to pieces bad be not been rescued by the'* devoted gallantry of his Native 
Bisaldar, who sacrificed his own life in endeavouring to save that of his 

loader.” '' 
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of walled gardens, tl^y abandoned their guns one after another 
to our exhausted battalions ; and after one vain rally of the 
rebel Horse, which solved the vexed question of the unworthi- 
ness of Falliser’s Irregulars, gav^ up the contest in despair# I'hon 
Havelock again lamented his want of. Cavalry ; for ho could 
not follow up, as he wished, his first brilliant success ; and more 
of the rebel 8ip4his escaped than was pleasing to the old soldier. 
But he had done his work welf and was thankful ; thankful to 
his troops for their gallant services ; thankful to the Almighty 
Providence that had given him the victory ; and proud of the 
^eat national character which was now so nobly reasserting 
itself.* It was the first heavy blow struck at the pride of the 
enemy in that part of the country. The glad tidings were 
received Vith exultant delight in every house and bungalow 
in the country. In duo time England caught up the pasan ; 
and the name of Havelock was written at the coianera of our 
streets, on the sides of our public conveyances, and on the sign- 
boards over our houses of public entertainment.f ^ 


Fathpfir was given up to plunder. It was a guilty — a blood- 
stained city. A few weeks before it had risen in 
rebellion. And now the mark of a just retribution 
was to be set upon it. The story may be briefly • • 

told in this place. The Treasury-guard consisted of some sixty 
or seventy Sipdhis of the 6th Eegiment. About the end of 


* See Hayclock’s Order of Thanks issued next day to the troopjs under his 
command, in which he attributes the victory, ^ith a sort of Cromwellian 

S Bidraneas, ** to tlie fire of British Artillery, exceeding in rapidity and 
on all that the Brigi^ier has ever witnessed in his not short career; to 
wer of the Enfield rifie in British hands ; to British pluck, that great 
quality which has survived the vicissitudes of tlie hour and gained intensity 
m>m the crisis ; and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most righteous 
cause — the cause of jultioe, humanity, tru^ and good government in India.’* 
t It appears from Tdntia Topf s narrative, which on such a point as this 
may be trusted, that the Sipdhis were Aixious that the Kind should 
accompany them to Fathpdr. **The Ndnd refused,” he said.v“I and the 
N^ind remained at Ednhpdr, and sent Jawdla-Paish^, his agertf^ along with 
them to Fathpiir.” Tika Singh, the 2nd Cavalry Gen^, fiewmpanied him. 
Thf Aildhdbad Manlavi, also appeaie to have been with the Ndnd’s ^rty at 
this time. Om of the witnesses, whoso d^ositions have been published bv 
Oolonel Willi when asked, ** Who commanded at the battle of Fathpiir f’* 
answered, ^‘imyoelf saw Tfkd Singh, the General, and the Alldhabdfl 
Ifaulavt and Jawdla-Parshdd, going off to command, liony others wen^ 
imill fiy of leaders.” 

• VOL.XZ. . ^ T 
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May, a large detachment of the 56th, with some ^wdrs of the 
2nd Cavalry — ^both of which regiments wei& then fast seething 
into rebellion at Eanhpiir— arrived at Fath]^ with treasure 
from Banddi, and passed on to Allah&bdd. What dark hints 
and suggestions may have passed between them can never be 
known. No great uneasiness was then felt by the European 
residents. The temper of the people did not seem to differ 
mu(^ from what it had been in more quiet times, and public 
business went on from day to day in the old groove without 
interruption. 

The Chief Civil Officer at Fathpur was Mr. Bobert Tudor 
Tucker, the Judge. Ho was a brother of the Commissioner of 
Bandras. There were some strong resemblances between them. 
Both were devout Christian men, earnestly and conscientiously 
treading the appointed path of official duty. People spoke of 
Henry Tucker as an enthusiast ; but the enthusiasm of Bobert 
Tucker had^been roused to a still higher pitch l .y the intensity 
of his religious convictions, which, even from his schoolboy days 
up to the prime of his mature manhood, had been striking 
deeper and deeper root, in spito of all tho discouragements and 
distractions of Eastern life. At tho entrance to Fathpdr he 
had erected four pillars of stone, on two of which were engraved 
the Ten Commandments, in Persian and Hindi, and on the 
others, in the same characters, scriptural texts containing the 
essence of the Christian faith. There they stood, that he who 
ran might read, proclaiming to Hindus and Muhammadans the 
cherished creed of the Faringhfs ; but no man defaced or insulted 
them. And the good Judge made no disguise of his efforts to 
convert the people ; but still no man molested him. His kind- 
ness and lil^rality seem to have endeared him to all classes. 
They saw that he was just and gentle; merciful and self- 
denying; and that he taught lessons of love by the practice of 
his daily life. In very literal truth, he was what the Natives 
of Indi^ often in exaggerated language, call a *‘poor man^s 
provider.” Wherever misery'' was to be found, his helping hand 
was present. The destitute and the sick were his childTen, in 
the ^enoe<of those endeared to him by the tenderest tiesir Foi^ 
he was, a husbflmd and a father ;^but his family at this , time 
were in England ; and when the day Of troublecame he rejoiced 
that he stod alone. « ^ 

The storm burst on the 9th of June.^ The two jgreatvlraV08 
of rebellion, the one from Allfih&b5d, the pther from Efiihpir} 
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met here wth oyerwhelming force. Hindus and Muham- 
madans rose a^nsx us ; the latter, as ever, with 
the more cruel violence. The roving hands of 
Sipdhis and Saw&rs and escaped gaol-birds, who were^oodmg 
the' surrounding districts, wholly disorganised our police; and 
what was said to bo a Muhammadan* conspiracy was hatched 
in the very heart of the city. Then the dangerous classes 
seem to have bubbled up, ahd there were the usual orgies of 
crime. The Treasury was plundeij^d. The prison-gates were 
broken open. The Beoord-office was burnt down. Other public 
ofiSces were condemHied to the same doBtruction. The Mission 
premises were attacked. And when the European community 
gathered together in a barricaded house resolved that it would 
be utter madness to remain any longer at Fathpur, for all 
authority was gone, all hope of maintaining any longer a 
semblance of Qovemment utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazing bungalows, and sallied forth to find 
themselves ‘‘amidst a perfect Jacquerie of the surrounding 
villages.”f But they made their way across the Jamnah *to 
Bandah and were saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman could not be 
induced to quit his post, whatever might be the perils which en- 
vironed him. As long as there was a pulse of life in his boc^ 
Bobert Tucker believed that it was his duty to give it to the Gov- 
ernment which he served. Throughout the day he had been most 
active in his endeavours bo suppress crime and to restore order. 
Unlike his brother Henry, who had never fired a shot in his 
life, or carried a more formidable weapon than a riding-whip, 
the Fathpfir Judge armed himself, mounted his horse, and went 
out against the enemy, with a few horsemen at his back. He 
left some rebels dead in the Streets, and carried back with him 
some wounds upon his person.^ His countr^en, when they 
turned their basks on Fathpfir, left him in the Eachahri, 
still hoping against hope that he might weather the storm ; 


* Mr. Sherer to Mr. Chester, June 19, 1857. MS. j •• 
t Mr. Clive Bayley, in his Allah&b&d report, Buys : ** It is impossible not to 
admire, however much it might be regretted, the heroic devotion of the late 
Mr. Tiweil nor is it much a matter pf wonder that his conduct and his 
nenonal prowess (Mr. TuchSr, was, 1 believe, more than once wounded early 
m the day) aotuaUy succeeded in preserving, for a few hours longer, some diow 
of order.” • 

T 2 
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and believing that, if this by God’s Frovidenco yere denied 
to him, it was his duty alike to God and %Ian to die at his 
post. 

The issue was soon determined. ^ What followed the departure 
of his C(jlintrymen is but obscurely known. Of the one patent, ' 
miserable fact, that Bobeft Tucker was killed, there was never 
a moment’s doubt. The story ran that at the head of the 
Muhammadan conspiracy, or if not at its very heart, was a 
well-known Native functionary — ^Deputy-Magistrate by office — 
Hikmat-ullah by name. H!6 had i*eceived great benefits from 
Mr. Tucker, who had full faith in the man f %id for some time 
it was believed that Musalman treachery and ingratitude had 
culminated in the crowning crime of this man’s life. “ Poor 
Tucker,” wrote Mr. Sherer, the Magistrate of Fatht)ur, to 
Commissioner Chester, was shot by Hikmat-ullah’s orders, he 
himself readmg out the Koran whilst the guns were fired. A 
Native Christian, Joseph Manuel, a servant of mine, was 
present when this took place.” But many still doubt, if they 
do«not wholly discredit, much that has been said of Hikmat-fillah 
Khan. He might have saved his benefactor, but did not. 
Perhaps he went with the stream, not having courage to oppose 
it. The Cl ime may have been but negative. But History does 
not doubt that the Fathpur Judge sold his life dearly on the 
roof of the Kaohahri. liesolutely and fiercely he stood at bay, 
loading and firing, loading and firing, until he had shot down 
many of his assaHants. It is said that he was not overcome at 
last until the insurgents had fired the Kachahri. And so the 
quiet Christian Judge, so meek and merciful in time of peace, 
giving unto Cmsar the thin^ that were Csssar’s, rose in the 
hour of war to the noblest heights of heroic daring, and died for 
the Government that he had served. 

There were some, however, even in that guilty city, who 
viewed with horror and indignation the muider of the good 
Judge. And as the ruffians were returning from the Kachahri, 
rejoicing in their cruel work, two Hindus mot them, and openly 
reviled them for slaying so just and righteous a man. Had he 
not always^ the friend of the poor? But the murderers 
were in no mood to be rebuked., Furious before, they were 
infuriated to a still higher pitch by these reproaches. So they 
fell upon the witnesses and slew them. ^ 

, In Havelock's camp there was at this time one of the dvil 
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officers who* had cftcapcd, more than a month before, from 
Fathp^r. Mr. Sherer, the Magistrate, after many adventures, 
had made his way to Allah&b^, and had thence 
marched upwards with the evening army.* For 
five weeks anarchy and confusion had reigned jaiyi^is. 
throughout Ihe district. The authority of the 
Ndn4 S&hib had been non^inally rcdognised, but in truth 
there was scarcely any semblance of Government. Every 
man stood up for himself, taking dbd keeping what he could. 
‘Along the line o£ Havelock’s march, Sherer observed the 
significant symbols of a widespread desolation — ^telling after- 
wards the story of what ho saw in one of the best of those 
admirable officim narratives thtough which many of our fore- 
most civilians have done so much for historical truth. “ Many 
of the villages,” he wrote, “ had been burnt by the wayside, and 
human beings there were none to be seen. . . . The swamps on 
either side of the road; the blackened ruins of huts, now 
further defaced by weather stains and mould ; the utter absence 
of all sound that could indicate the presence of human life, or 
the employment of human industry, such sounds being usurped 
by the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the cicala, and the 
under-hum of the thousand winged insects engendered by the 
damp and heat; the offensive smell of the ncom-trccs; tbe 
occasional taint in the air from suspended bodies, upon which, 
before our very eyes, the loathsome pig of the country was 
engaged in feasting; — all these things appealing to our different 
senses, combined to call up such images of desolation, and black- 
ness, and woe, as few, I should think, who were present would 
ever forget.” f And now in the city itself were silence and 


* Mr. Willock liad gone on, as dvil officer, with Renaud’s detach nicnt. 
He had been very active during the eruis at Alluhdbad, and both then and 
afterwards had proved himself, in conflict with the eiicniy, to bo a gallant 
soldier. « 

t The other side of the pioturo should, in fairness, also be given. In the 
following we see some of tlie phenomemi of tlie great revolt a;riiinBt civilisa- 
tion which preceded tho retribution whoso manifestations nro jyscribed in the 
text: by day,” says a writer In the Calcutta wo marcdied 

along, we had ample evidence of *tbe certainty with which tho Aifiatic had 
determined sto tear us out of the land, loot and brunch; the untiring 
medignity which had, not c;pntcnt witlf murder and mutilation, burned our 
bungalows and desecrated our cliurches oidy as an Asiatic can desecrate^ we 
had witnessed, but we ^rody expected what we saw in passing along tl^ 
road. There was satisfactory evidence that the genius of the revolt ass to 
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solitude soaroely less impressive and sigiCfioant/ The stre^ 
were deserted ; but there were signs of recent habitation, in 
the shops and houses much weal& of plunder was left» which 
could QOt be removed in time by the affrighted owners beyond 
the reach of tiie despoilers. So now our soldiers, English and 
Sikhs, were let loose upon the place, and before the day was 
spent it had been sacked. Ne^t morning, when the column 
moved on, the Sikhs were left behind, flushed with delight at 
the thought that to them had been entrusted the oongenhd 
task of setting Are to the town. » . . - 

On the 15th of July, Havelock, having on the preceding day 
dismounted and disarmed the Irregular Cavalry, 
whoso treachery was undeniable, agam<- came in 
July 16 . front of the enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at the village of Aong, with something 
of an intreCichmcnt in front, and on either flank some walled 
gardens, thickly studded with trees, which afforded sorvioeable 
sj^elter to their musketeers. But no superiority of numbers or of ^ 
position could enable them to sustain the resistless rush of the' 
English. Yery soon they were seen in confused flight, strewing 
the ground as they fled with all the abandoned impedimenta of 
their camp— tents, stores, carriage, and munitions of war. But 
^the cost of that morning’s success was indeed heavy. For one 
of the best soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for ever. 
Major Benaud, who had charged at the head of the Madras 
Fusiliers — his beloved “ Lambs ” — was carried mortally 
wounded to the rear. Those who know him best deplored him 
most ; but the grief which arose when it was afterwards known 
that he was dead was not confined to his old comrades of the 
Coast Army. He had already earned an Indian reputation. 

The day’s work was not then over. A few n^es beyond the 
village of Aong was a river to be crossed, known 
^5nSS*Niid?.® Pandu Nadf. It was but a streamlet in com- 

parison with, the Ganges, into which it flowed. 
But the July rains had already rendered it swollen and' 
turbid ; and if the bridge by which it was crossed had been 


destroy everything that could possibly remind one of England its civilisa- 
tion. The tolegiaph wires were cut up, strewrng the mund, and in some 
instances carried off, the telegraph posts were dog out, the bungalows burnt, 
and the poor unoflfonding milestones, so useful evfn to themselveB, but still 
Englidi, were defiioed, and in many instances destroyed.” 
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destroyed the cfiemy, Havelock’s progresB would have been 
most disastrously retaraed. So, when his scouts told him 
that the enemy were rallying, and were about to blow up tiie 
bridge, he roused his men, exhausted as they were, aijjl called 
upon them for a new effort. Nobly responding to the call, they 
pushed forward with unexpected rapidity. It was a two hours’ 
march to the bridge-head under a fierce sun; but our weaiy 
people carried the energies &f victory with them to the banks 
of uie P&ndii Nadi. The enemy, ^strengthened by reinforce- 
ments which had^come in fresh from Eanhpur, under Bdla 
B&o, the brother of the Nana, were intrenched on the other 
eide with heavy guns, which raked the bridge. But Maude’s 
batteiybwas soon brought into action ; and a favourable bend 
of the river enabling him so to plant his guns as to take the 
enemy in flank, he poured such a stream of Shrapnel into them 
that they were bewildered and paral 3 r 8 ed, and, sogio say, broke 
their sponge-staffs in despair. They had undermined the 
bridge-head, and had hoped to blow the whole structure into 
the air before the English could cross the river. But there i^as 
not a cool head or a steady hand among them to do this work. 
And the Fusiliers, under Major Stephenson, with an expression 
on their stem faces not to be misunderstood, swept across the 
bridge, and put an end to all fear of its destruction.^ Then the 
rest of Havelock’s force accomplished the psissage of the river, 
and pushed on with their faces towards K&nhpur, weary and 
exhausted in body, but sustained by the thought of the coming 
retribution. 

They did not then know the worst. • The crowning horror of 
the great tragedy of E&nhpur w'as yet to come. • 

On Sie afternoon of that 16th of July, Dundfi 
Pant, N4n& S4hib, learnt that Havelock’s army 
had crossed the Pdndfi Nadi, and was in full march upon his 
capital. The messenger who brought the evil tidings was B414 
himself, with a wound in his shoulder, as proof that he had 
done his b^t. It might be that* there was a coming end to 
the short-lived triumphs of the new Peshwd. What now was 
to be done? The chief advisers of the Nand S^ib*were divided 
in opinion. They might make a stand at Bithdr, or form a 
junction with the rebel force at Fathgarh, or go out to meet 
the enemy on the road to Edhhpur. The last course, after 
much confused discussion, was adopted, and arrangements were 
xhade to dispute Havelock’s advance. The issue was very 
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doubtf^ ; but, as already said, tbe mighty, conqn^ors of Edhn- 
pur had one more victory to gain. The^'^oonld slaughter the 
English prisoners. So, whether it were in ra^e, or in fear, or 
in the wantonness of bestial cruelty ; whether it were believed 
that tile English were advancing only to rescue the prisoners, 
and would turn back on*hearing that they were dead; whether 
it were thought that as no talcs can be told by the dead, the 
total annihilation of the captives would prevent the identification 
of the arch-ofiendcrs on the day of retribution; whether the 
foul design had its birth^in the depths of the Nan&’s black 
heart, or was prompted, by one still blacker, the order went 
forth for the massacre of the women and children in the 
Bibfgarh. The miserable herd of. helpless victims huddled 
together in those narrow rooms wore to bo killed. What fol- 
lowed is best told in the fewest and simplest words. There 
were four or five men among the captives. These were brought 
forth and killed in the presence of the N&na Sahib. Then a 
party of Sipahis was told off, and instructed to shoot the 
wpmen and children through the doors and windows of their 
prison-house. Some soldierly instincts seem to have survived 
in the breasts of these men. The task was too hideous for 
their performance. They fired at the ceilings of the chambers. 
The work of death, therefore, proceeded slowly, if at all. So 
Some butchers were summoned from the bazaars — stout Musal- 
mans accustomed to slaughter ; and two or three others, Hindus, 
from the villages or from the Nana’s guard, were also appointed 
executioners.* They went in, with swords or long knives, 

* Some obsourity surrounds this terrible incident, and perhaps it is better 
that it should be so. Colonel Williams, to whoso investigations History 
is BO much indebted, says, with respect.to the evidence before him, that, 

on approaching the last and most terrible scene, all seem instinctively to 
shrink from confeising any knowledge of ko foul and barbarous a crime as the 
indiscriminate slaughter of helpless women and innocent children. Evidence 
that seems clear and strong from the 15th of May to the 14th of July, suddenly 
ceases on the &tal dayof the 15th oftiiat month.” The most rdiable testimony was 
that of some half-caste drummers or band-boys. But the principal witness, whose 
narrative is the moat detailed, and seemingly the moat authentic of all (John 
Fitchett, drumper of the 6th Native Infantry), who stated that be had been 
a prisoner with our people, was clearly cnuvicted of a direct fabeho^ in this 
respect; and it is only where his cvidenco'*wa8 supported by others that it is 
to be entirely trusted. It should be stated here that the male pt^ners, shot 
to death on the 15th of July, word three of the principal fugitives ffom 
Fathgarh, and two members of the Greenaway family. The' Si|^hi-Gufiu^ 
at the Bibfgarh, who refused to slauglder the womoq and children, betonged 
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among the woifLen andP children, as among a flock of sheep, and 
with no more compunction, slashed them to death with the 
^harp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, som^only half dead, all through the 
night. It was significantly related that the shrieks 
ceased, but not the groans. Next morning the dead 
and the dying were brought oui^ ghastly with their still gaping, 
wounds, and thrown into an adjacent well. Some of the children 
were alive, almost unhurt ; savei^, doubtless, by their low stature, 
amidst the closely-packed masses of human flesh through which 
the butchers had drawn their blades ; and now they wore running 
about scared and wonder-struck, beside the well. To toss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead, into the improvised cemetery, 
already nearly chokod-full, was a small matter that concerned 
but little those who did the N&na’s bidding. But beyond this 
wholesale killing and burying, which sickened the wflole Chris- 
tian world, and roused English manhood in India to a pitch of 
national hatred that took years to allay, the atrocity was not* 
pushed. The refinements of cruelty — the unutterable shame— 
with which, in some of the chronicles of the day, this hideous 
massacre was attended, were but fictions of an excited imagi- 
nation, too readily believed without inquiry and circulated 
without thought. ‘None were mutilated — none were dis-* 
honoured. There was nothing needed to aggravate the naked 
horror of the fact that some two hundred Christian women and 
children were hacked to death in the course of a few hours.* 


to the 6tli Begiment from Allahabad. The is stated to haye been so 
incensed by their conduct that he tlireatencd to blow them from guns. 

* This is stated, in the most unqualified manner, by the official function- 
aries, who mado the most diligent inquiries into all the circumstances of the 
massacres of Juno and July. Mr. Sharer and Mr. Thornhill, in their official 
, repo^, speak most distinctly in denial of the assertioii tiiat our women had 
b^n muUlated and dishonoured. Colonel Williams, than whom tihore can bo 
no better authority, says that the most searching and earnest inquiries 
totally disprove the unfounded assertion, whfch was at first so frequently 
made and so currently believed, that personal indignity and disli: iiour had 
been eflered to our poor suffering countrywomen. To this it may Jbe added, 
that some of the administrators of tho Mutiny Belief Fund4n England took 
Kieat pains to investigato certain alidad coses of mutilation, said to*liave 
been brought oyer from India, but failed to track down a siuglo one. The 
moat authentic case of mutilati^ witli which I am acquainted is one that 
comes to me from Ireland, whilst I am writing this chapter. Some wild 
Irishmen went into tho houso of a Mr. Connor, and, taking liim for another 
man, against whom they haePa grudge, deliberately out qff his nose. 
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Then, this feat accomplished, the N6ik S&hit and his aUies 
prepared to make their last stand for the defence 
of K4nhptir and the PeshwAship. On the mom- 

Battl^^KfinhpUr. 

with some five thonsflnd men — ^Horse, Foot, and Artilleiy~to 
dispute Havelock’s advance. The position — some litUe dis- 
tance to the south of Ednhpur— which he took^ up was well 
selected; and all through that July morning his lieutenants 
were disposing their troops and planting their guns. Mean- 
while, Havelock and his men, unconscious of the great tragedy 
that, a few hours before, had been acted out to its close, were ' 


pushing on, under a burning sun, the fiercest that had vet 
shone upon their march. Exhausted as he was by the mid-day 
heats the English soldier toiled on, sustained by the thought 
that ho might still rescue from destruction the two hundred 


women (md children held in foul durance by the N4n&. To 
faint or fail at such a time would have been, he thought^ 
> cowardice and crime. So, weary and foot-sore, dizzy beneath 
the vertical rays of the meridian sun, and often toi'tured by 
parching thirst, ho plodded along the baked road and panted 
for the coming encounter. v 

The hour of noon had passed before the English General 
' learnt the true position of tho enemy. It was plmn that there 
was some military skill in the rebel camp, in whosesoever brain 
it might reside ; for tho troops of the Nand Sahib were disposed 
in a manner which taxed all the power of the British Oom- 
mander, who had been studying the art of war all his life. To 
Havelopk’s column advancing along the great high road from 
AlldhAbad—to the point where it diverges into two broad 
thoroughfares, on the right to the Kdnhpur cantonment and on 
the left, the great trunk,” to Dehli — ^the Sipahi forces pre- 
sented a formidable front. It was drawn up in the form of an 
arc, bisecting these two roads. Its left, ^most resting bn the 
Ganges, bad tho advantage of some sloping ground, on which 
heavy guns were posted ; whilst its right was strengthened bv 
a walled village with a great grove of mango-tr^ whioL 
afiqrded ezodUent shelter to the rebels. Here also heavy gnus 
were posted. And on both sides were large masses of Infantry, 
with the 2nd Cavalry in the rear, towards the left centre, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advance along the Great 
Trunk Boad. Yfhen. nil this was discerned, it was plain that 
to advance upon the enemy’s front wobld be to court a great 
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oamc^e of the froops, ifpon theoare of wHoh so muoli depended, 
^^▼elock’s former victories had been gained mainly by the far- 
rei^hing j^wer of the Enfield Bifles ^nd the unerring precision 
of Maiidos guns. But now he h&d to summon to his aid IftiOBe 
bssons of warfare — ^both its rules and its*exo€|)tions — ^which he 
had been learning from his youth upwards ; and they did not 
fail him in the hour of his need. He remember^ old Frederick 
at Leuthen,” and debouching to the right, advanced in open 
column against the enemy’s left flank.* The movement had its 
disadvantages, and had he been the paper-pedant, which some 
thought him, he might not have resorted to such a manoeuvre. 
But its success proved the efficacy of the exception. He had 
fully explained the intended movement to his commanders. 
Standing in the midst of them, he had traced in the dust, with 
the point of his scabbard, the plan of operations, and had con- 
vinced .himself that they thoroughly understood it. •Then the 
order was given for the advance ; and primed with good liba 
tions of malt liquor, they moved forward in column of sub-* 
divisions, the Fusiliers in front, along the high road, until they 
reached the point of divergence. Then the Volunteer Cavalry 
were ordered to move right on, so as to engage the attention of 
the enemy and simulate the advance of the entire force, whilst 
the Infantry and the guns, favoured by the well- wooded country, ‘ 
moved off unseen to &e right. The feint succeeded admirably 
at first. The Cavalry drew upon themselves the enemy’s fire. 
But presently an open space between the trees revealed Have- 
lock’s designs, and the Nana’s guns opened upon our advancing 
columns, raking the Highlanders and G%th, not without dis- 
astrous effect. But nothing shook the steadiness of the advance. 
That hardest lesson of all to tbe British soldier, to reserve his 
fire, had been learnt to perfection by these brave fellows. The last 
sub-division having ^emerged from the wood, they were rapidly 
wheeled into line, and, to the consternation of the enemy, moved 
forward with a resolute front and disconcerted the arrangements 
on which the Ndn4 had prided himself so much and so con- 
fidently relied. But the native legions had strong faijth in the 
efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our owh in number 
and in weight of metal. At*that time we could not make 
fitting respofise, for Maude’s battery was struggling throu^ 
plou^ed fields, and his drdft-cattle were sinking exhausted 
the way; and even when they came up, these light field-pieces, 
worked as well as guns were ever worked, could but make 
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sliglit impression on the heavy ordnance frdln the E&nhp4r 
m^azine. 

For a little spa^, therefore^ the Sipahis exulted in the pr6- 
pouAeranco of their Artillery-fire, and between the boomings of 
the guns were heard 4he joyous sounds of military bands, strik- 
ing up our stirring nation^ tunes, as taught by English band* 
masters, and, as though in n^^ockery, selecting those with the 
greatest depth of English sentiment in them. It was a dire 
mistake. As he caught the familiar sounds of “ Cheer, boys, 
cheer ! ” the face of the British soldier fSettled down into toat 
stem, compressed look, when the rigid jaw tells how the teeth 
are clenched and the musics strung, and the heart is hard as a 
stone. The battle now' was to 1^ won by the pluck of the 
English Infantry. It was not a number of “mere machines” 
that Havelock was urging forward, but so many individual 
men wii&i groat hearts in their bosoms, every one feeling as if 
he had a personal wrong to redress. The aw xul work of charg- 
ing heavy guns, well served by experienced gunners, was now 
to be commenced ; and the Highlanders, led by Colonel Hamilton, 
took the post of honour, and vrere the first to charge. The 
shrill sounds of the pibroch from the bagpipes in the rear 
seemed to send them all forward as with the force of a catapult. 
The rush of the kilted soldiers, with their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they went, was what no Sipdhi force could wi^- 
stand. Strongly posted as the guns were in a walled village, 
village and guns were soon carried, and there was an end to the 
strength of the enemy’s left. 

The Sipahi troopd fled in confusion — some along the Ednhpiir 
road, dthers towards the centre of their position, where a heavy 
howitzer was posted, behind i which for a while they rallied. 
There was more work then for the British Infantry. A few 
minutes after their first grand rush they had gathered breath, 
and fallen again into orderly array. Then Havelock challenged 
them a second time wij’.h a few of those spirit-stirring words 
which, from the lips of a trusted general, are as strong drink to 
the weary soldier, and every man felt invigorated, and equal 
to any work before him. The Highlanders responded with 
a dheer, and, followed by thb 64th, flung themselves on the 
trenchant howitzer and the village which enclosed it, and again 
the burst was irresistible. The^gun^was captured, and the 
village was cleared. 

For, just at this critical moment, th6 little body of Volunteer 
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Cavalry, composed majply of Englisli officei-s, appeared upon 
the scene, flushed with a noble enthusiasm, resolute and 
dauntlesB, determined to show with their flashing sabres what 
they could do against any odds, lifevor was there a more heroic 
charge. It was the charge of but Eighteen. Captain Barrow 
led it. And among those who went into action was Captain 
Beatson, who had been struck down by cholera, and who was 
powerless to sit his horse ; but, dying as ho was, he could not 
consent to lose his chance of taking his f)art in the great act of 
retribution. So he placed himself upon a tumbril and was 
carried into action, and%.s dear life was passing away from him, 
his failing heart pulsed with great throbs of victory. The sabres 
of the Eighteen were less bright and sharp after they had 
encounteroa the enemy. When they drew rein, dipiinished in 
numbers — for horses and riders had been shot down — ^the 
Footmen of the British Army saluted them with aeringing 
cheer ; and the General again and again cried, Well done ! 
I am proud to command you ! *’ It was this body of “ Gentleman 
Volunteers,” in which the ** Bayard of the Indian Army ” — 
James Outram — ^felt it, a month afterwards, a high privilege to 
enlist, when he might have commanded the whole of the force. 

Whilst the Cavalry were thus covering themselves with 
gloiy, the Infantry swept on to the enemy’s right, where two 
more guns were posted, and carried them with the irresistible 
ardour that takes no denial. But the enemy, having found 
fresh shelter in a wooded village, rallied with some show of 
vigour, and poured a heavy Are into our line. Weary and 
eiuauBted as our people were, they had losi none of the grand 
enthusiasm, which made every man a ^ant and when the calm 
dear voice of the General was hei^rd, inquiring who would take 
that village) the Highlanders bounded forward; as if they had 
newly come into action, and the rest responded with like alacrity 
to the appeal. Agaiu^the Sip4hi host were swept out of their 
cover, and seemed to be in fuU retreat upon Eanhpur, as though 
the day were quite lost. But there was yet one more stand to 
be made. As gun after gun was captured by the rush of our 
Infantry, still it seemed ever that more guns were^in tdserve, 
far-reaching and well-served, to ideal out death in* our ranks. 
Baffled and beaten as he was, the N&nd Sahib was resolute to 
make one more stand. He h|d a tweflty-four pounder and two 
smdler guns planted upon the road to the E&nhptir cantonment, 
from wnioh fredr troopSi had * come pouring in to give new 
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Btrengih to the defence. It was the vciy orisis^f the Feshw&’d 
fate. Gonsoious of this» he threw all his individual energies 
into the work before him, and tried what personal enoonra^ 
men^ oonld do to stimulate iiis troops. And he flashed his 
gaudy presence on hio people in a last conYnlsion of courage 
and a last effort of resistance. 

For there was at this mome;nt a pause in our onward opera- 
tions. The great tidal wave of British conquest seemed, fpr 
a moment to be recedhig. Our gun-bullocks were utterly 
exhausted by the day’s work, and could^ot bring our artillery 
to the front. Our Infantry soldiers, not less physically ^ex- 
hausted, though wonderfully sustained by the strong humanity 
within them, were lying down, partly to rest, partly to escape 
the tearing fire of the enemy. As they lay on the ground, -^ey 
heard exultant noises in the enemy’s camp. The clanging of 
the cymVals, the shrill blasts of the bugles, and the roll of the 
drums heard between the intervals of the aitillery fire, told 
that there was unwonted excitement in the Sipahi ranks. It 
sounded like a boast and a menace ; and it filled with fresh fury 
the breasts of our weary troops. Sights followed sounds 
rapidly. There was the bustle of a hostile advance. The 
Infantry were moving forward. The Cavalry were spreading 
themselves out as though to swoop down upon our little body of 
fighting men and to encompass them with swift destruction, 
whilst the guns continued to pour forth their round shot in an 
almost unintermittent stream. To the quick eye of the General 
it then appeared that there was not a moment to be lost. So he 
called upon his men to rise ; and they leaped at once to their 
feet, stirred almost to madness by the taunts of the enemy. 
One more rush, and the victory, like those which had gone 
before, would be complete. 

Then * Havelock’s eyes were gladden^ by a sight which 
seemed to be a glorious response to all the dreams of his youth 
and all the prayers of l\is manhood. The Infantry prepared to 
advance right upon the death-dealing battery of the eneiny, 
the 64& Foot, led by Major Sterling, in front. At this moment 
the Geheral’s aide-de-camp — ^**the boy Harry” — ^wheeled his 
hofse round to' the centre of the leading regiment, and rode 
straight upon the muzzle of the twenty-four pounder, whose 
round shot had now been supplanted by flpntpe, Ivhich was 
making deadly gaps in our advancing oommn. It was a 
moment of rapture to the white-haired veteran, compentetittj{ 
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him for all dis^ppoini||[ieiit8 and delays, for all unjust super- 
sessions, for all professional discouragement, when he saw that 
Jlast battery carried and knew that his son was safe. The work 
was well nigh done, when four guns of Maude’s battery game 
up to complete it. A terrific fire was opened upon the beaten 
enemy, who were^soon in confused flignt; and, after such a 
day’s fighting as might have tried to the utmost the powers of 
the best troops in the best of*olimates, they bivouacked at 
nightfall two miles from Ednhpur, eve^ man too weary to need 
a4>illow and too thirsty not to relish even a draught of dirty 
water. • 

Tiiey were then two miles from the cantonment, and next 
morning they marched on to occupy it. But ere 
they were\nder arms a dreadful story ran like 
a Judder along the line. They were too lato to ^"upiedT 
save : they had come only to avenge. Havelock’s ^ 
spies had brought in word that the captive women and children, 
whom they had hoped to rescue, had passed beyond the reach 
of human aid. The morning’s news clouded the joy of * 
yesterday’s victory ; and our men went on with heavy hearts 
to the scene of our recent national sorrows. The enemy had 
evacuated the place, leaving behind them only a body of hoirn 
to announce the exodus of the rebel force by blowing up the i 
great magazine, the resources of which had constituted their 
strength, and given them six weeks of victory. As our 
advanced guard neared the Eanhpiir cantonment, there was 
seen to rise from the earth an immense balloon-shaped cloud, 
and presently was heard a terrific explosion, which seemed to 
rend the ground beneath one’s feet with the force of a gigantic 
earthquake. There was no mistaking such a proclamation; 
"and as one man said to another,*** There goes the magazine ! ” 
many, doubtless, thought how different it would have been if 
Ihis exploit had not 4^n left to our successors. By this one 
&tid omission all had been lost to us at E&nhpiir. 

But now the English flag was again* hoisted, and Havelock, 
profoundly thankM to the Almighty disposer of events, who 
nad riven him the victo^, put forth an eloquent, spirit«i;irring 
in which the just meed of hearty comm&dation was 
given to the^ troops which had won his battles for him. 

** Soldiers,” he* arid, ** your general m satisfied, and more than 
satined, with you. He has never seen steadier or more devoted 
troops. Between the 7th and the 16th you have, under the 
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Indian snn of July, marclied a hundred and twenty-six miles 
and fought four actions.” Such troops and such a General 
were worthy of each other. No troops fought better through-, 
out the war, and none were ever better commanded. The mst 
engagement, known as the battle of K&nhpiar, stamped Have- 
lock’s character as a military commander. The battle, as he 
wrote, “ was won by God’s blessing, non vi sed arte** It was 
one of those triumphs of mind over matter, “ by which man 
conquers man.” We had everything against us. Numbers 
some five times told; S far greater strength of artillery; a 
commanding position, with strong natural defences — all 
favoured the enemy; whilst a climate more deadly to the 
exotic soldier than grape and canister, and heaw broken 
ground, over which our exhausted cattle could not 'drag their 
guns, so as to bring them into action when most wanted, fear- 
fully diminished the fighting powers of our scanty force. Had 
Havoloch? after the fashion of some rash axid inexperienced 
commanders, attempted to carry the enemy’s position in front, 

• he would probably have lost half his men ; but the dexterous 
fiank movement, which so disconcerted the plans of the N 4 n& 
Sahib, saved our own people from the wholesale carnage which 
would otherwise have descended upon them. There was not a 
life wasted. The indomitable pluck of the British Infantry 

* was husbanded to the best purpose, and every man felt that 
confidence in his leader which makes each soldier worth a file. 

But Havelock had only made a beginning, and he did well 
in reminding his followers that their work was only begun. 
Kdnhpiir was but the first stage of the career of victory which 
lay before them. “ Your comn^es at Lakhnao,” said the Geneial 
in his order of thanks, ** are in peril. A^a is besieged ; Dehli 
is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You must make' 
great sacrifices if you would obtain great results. Three cities 
have to be saved, two strong places to bOodisblockaded. Your 
General is confident that he can accomplish all these things, 
and restore this part of India to tran(]^uillity', if you only second 
him with your efforts, and if your diisoiplme is equal to your 
valour.*’ 

It mi&t be thought that these “ i& ” were not needed ; that 
the*En^ish soldiers who had followed Ebvelock from AlUh&bid 
, , ^ . to Ednhpfir,,and had already so nbbly seconded 
1117 1 -18. efforts, had placSd themselves beyond the 
Tcadx of all sudh doubts and suspioions. But the General was 
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a practised writer of d^patches and general orders ; for vears lie 
had been doing for others what ha Was now doing for himself. 

• Fewmen knew better the use of words, and no man was less likely 
to make a slip in any public manifesto. There was, in truth, no 
ingratitude and no inadvertence in this language of misgiving. 
There was only too much justice, and too deep a meaning in it. 
For, scarcely had the Force reached Eanhp^r, when it was seen 
that the demoralisation of druiPkenness was upon it. “ Whilst 
1 was winning a victory,” said Havelock, “ on the 16th, some of 
my' men were plundering the Commissariat on the line of 
march.” And, once ^thin reach of the streets and bazaars of 
K&nhpiir, strong drink of all kinds, the plunder chiefly of our 
European^shops and houses, was to be had in abundance by all 
who were pleased to take it. And that they did take it was 
not surprising. Even Havelock’s saints,” if there had been a 
re-birth of them, would have been sorelv tempted ai^ tried by 
this upward march, by the heat, the hunger, the thirst, the 
fatigue ; by the excitement of constant battle, by the thought^ 
of the intolerable wrong that had been inflicted on our people, 
and by the burden of the retribution which they carried with 
them. They had seen death in many shapes ; and now they 
had brought in for burial the bodies of their comrades slain in 
the battle or stricken down by the pestilence. These evil* 
influences — still more evil in their alternations, now of excite- 
ment, now of depression — drove the British soldiers to the brief 
solace of strong drink ; and^ such a state of things arose, that 
Havelock now did what Neill had before done at All&habad — 
he ‘‘ ordered all the beer, wine, spirits, and every drinkable 
thing at E&nhpur, to be purchased by the Commissariat.” If 
it had remained,” he said, reporting what he had done* to the 
Commander-in-Ghief, ‘^it would have required* half my force to 
keep it from being drunk up by the other half, and I should 
not have had a soldier in camp/' 


VOL. n. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


KE-OOCUPATION OF KAKHPOB. 

t 


The EsgliBh soldier is never a model of forbearance. Wben 
the blood is up and the drink is down, he is very 
July 16-18. terrible to all who come across his pafh. Even 
^wieiy?* in fair light with a Christian enemy, there are 
. times and seasons when the instincts of a brutal 
nature are stronger than the conscience and the reason of the 


man. The honourable resistance of brave men, fighting for 
their hearths and altars, has often roused the passions of our 
soldiery to such a height that they have spared neither sex nor 
age, yielded to no pity, and abstained from no crime. But 
never, since England had a standing army, have such provoca- 
I fions assailed our fighting men as those which hardened the 
hearts of Havelock’s battalions on their march to E&nhpfir. 
The rage within them was not wholly an unrighteous rage, for 
at the bottom of it was an infinite compassion for the women 
and children who had been so foully wronged, and a just hatred 
and horror of the cringe of the wrong-doers ; and they did well 
to be angry. The tragedy of Kdnhpur excited an intense 
national hatred in the breasts of Englishmen in distant countries 
and after a long kipso of time; 1)ut here’ our soldiers were on • 
the very scene of the butchery, the butchers were still red- 
handed, and the evidences of the slaughter were still fresh — 
visible to the eye, clear to the understanding, with a horrible 
suggestiveness even to the most obtuse. Our people wenij to 
the Intrenchments, and there they wondered and admired. 
They weiut to the Bibigarh, and there they shuddered and we^t. 
To &ink of soSnuch consummate bravery, and of the end of it,< 
was enough to madden even sober-minded men, an^to stimulate 
them to acts of fearful retribution. „ 

If, then, the first days of the re-occupation of E&nhpfir had 
been stained by excesses on the part of our soldiery— far 
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greater than any whicl^ are recorded against them — ^it would 
he the duty of l£e historian to speak lightly of their offences. 
l{either in the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
enemy, in the military sense of th^ word ; for the once boastful 
army of the N&n& was broken and dispersed, and none cleSrly 
knew whither it had gone. But those Vere days in which 
whole races* were looked upon as enemies, and whole cities were 
dedared to bo guilty and blood-«tained. And if Havelock’s 
fighting men, whilst the blood was still wet in the slaughter- 
house, had looked upon every Native found in the neighbour-* 
hood of that accursed %pot as an adherent of the Ndmi, and 
struck at all with indiscriminato rctri])iiti()n, such sweeping 
punishment might now be looked back upon with loss feeling 
of shame tUhn upon much that was done, before and after, under 
less terrible provocation. As the record runs, it does not seem 
that the burden laid upon Ednhpurwas heavy in relation to its 
guilt.* Heaven knows what was in their hearts, nr what 
might have been done, but for the strong restraining hand laid 
upon them by their Commander. That the citizens themselves < 
expected chastisement is certain. For whilst a few, on our 
arrival at Kdnhpdr, came to our camp with pro[»itiatory offerings 
of milk and vegetables, fruits and flowers, largo numbers flocked 
panic-struck out of the town to hide themselves in the adjacent 
villages, or to seek safety on the Oude side of the river. Some * 
were propelled by the knowledge of their guilt ; some, scared 
by the tidings that had come from below, fled under the instinct 
of self-preservation. Meanwhile, our people were plundering 
in all directions, the Sikhs, as ever, showing an activity of zeal 
in this their favourite pursuit. It is probable that nyich of 
the property then seized underwent only a process of restora- 
tion, and came back to the natioi! at last to which it properly 
belonged. But this did not hallow it in Havelock's eyes. Ho 
set his face steadfastly against it, and issued an order in which 
he said, ** The marauding in this camp exceeds the disorders 
which supervened on the short-lived triumph of the miscreant 
N&n4 S5hi.b. A Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with 
■ 

* Host ezaggexBted stories of this ze^ibutory carnage at Hanhpifr wece at 
' one time in dvculation. It was statea both in Anglo-Indian and in Con- 
tinental jonmals^hat ten thousand of the inhabitants had been killed. This 
was a tramendous assertion, representing' rather what might have been than 
whaiwSiu Some wished that it bad been so, for vengeance* sake; others 
that tlK^ might be a pretex^for maligning the English. 
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special instructions to hang up, in th^ir uniform, all British 
soldiers that plunder. This shall not ho an idle threat. Com- 
manding officers have received the most distinct warnings on 
the ^ubjeot.” 

'Jjiis was not cheerful work, but there was other perhaps still 
more depressing. The sick and wounded were to 
^xiSieSf visited. Cholera and dysentery were in his 
camp. Two of the finest soldiers in the army lay 
^ing — one stricken ii\ the battle, the other by the pestOenoe. 
Human aid could do nothing for them. Then there was great 
doubt as to the position 'of the enemy. Strong 
courage, Havelock’s column was very 
weak in numbers, and tidings came that the army 
of the Nana Sahib was at Bithiir, mustering fi'^e thousand 
muskets and sabres, and forty-five guns. It was probable 
that the^ place had been strengthened by every possible means 
which the wealth of material in his hands could supply, and it 
was certain that our light artillery could make no impression 
on a stronghold so fortified and defended. It was not strange, 
therefore, that, in the lull which succeeded the re-occupation of 
K&nhpur, all these discouragements caused a feeling of depres- 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink for a little space 
into Havelock’s mind.* But it presently passed away. For 
the good Providence which had battled so often for us was still on 
our side, and the dangers which he had dreaded were delusions. 

In truth, ho had already accomplished more than he had 
ventured to hope. He had beaten the enemy 
more thoroughly on the 16 th than he knew at the 
4 time, and there was no present fear of the Ndn& 
bringing his broken battalions into the field against us. After 
^'the battle, thq^ baffled Mardth& had taken flight to Bithfir, 
attended by a few Sawars ; and as he rode through Ednhpdr, 
his horse flecked with foam, he might* have met the public 
criers proclaiming that the Faiinghfs had been well-nigh 


* "As he sat at dinner with his son on the evening of the 17tb, his mind 
appeared) for the first and last time, to be affected with gloomy flpmbodings, 
as it dwelt updn the possible annil)>lation of his brave men in a fruitless 
attempt to accomplish what was beyond their strength. After remaining 
long m deep thought, his strong sense of duty, and the«oonfidenoe in the 
justice of his cause, restored tne buoyancy of his spirits, and he exclaimed, 
*If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die with our swords in ouy' 
bonds.* ”-^Marihman*$ Life of Havdoch, i ' < . 
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exterminated, add offerftg rewards for the heads of the few who 
were still left upon the face of the earth. But the lie had 
e*xploded, and his one thought at that moment was escape from 
the pursuing EngUahman. Arri'v^d at Bithur, he saw clefirly 
that the ^ame was up. His followers were fast deserting him. 
Many, it is*Baid, reproached him for his failure. AH, wo may 
be sure, clamoured fqr pay. His terror-stricken imagination 
pictured a vast avenging Army on his track; and the great 
instinct of self-preservation prompted* him to gather up the 
women of his family, tg embark by night on a boat to ascend 
the Ganges to Fathgarh, and to give out that ho was preparing 
himself for self-immolation. He was to consign himself to the 
sacred waters of the Ganges, which had been the grave of so 
many of his victims. There was to be a given signal, through 
the darkness of the early night, which was to mark the moment 
of the ex-Feshwd’s suicidal immersion. But he had ncathought 
of dying. The signal light was extinguished, and a cry arose 
from the religious mendicants who were assembled on the 
E&nhpiir bank of the river, and who believed that the Nana was 
dead.* But, covered by the darkness, ho emerged upon the 
Oudh side of the Ganges, and his escape was safely accom- 
pli8hed.t 

Meanwhile, Havelock, thinking that a strong force of the 
enemy would probably soon march down upon his position, had 
moved the bulk of his little army to the north-western point of 
the cantonment, near Nawdbganj, to defend the line of the 
Great Trunk Bead. Strategically, the movement was the result 
of an error; but, in another sense, it was grounded upon a too 
substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its own, apart frem the 
manoeuvres of the enemy. It tqpk the troops far away from 
the temptations of the liquor-shops, and contributed greatly to 


* Mi;. Shcrer, from whose report these particulars are taken, says : The 
.Gang^piitris were waiting on the shore. Abo^t mid-stream the light was 
extinguished, and, with a yell that must have rcacheil the boat, the mendicant 
Brahmans rushed up to the Palace, and commenced plundering all that they 
oould lay their hands on. The crafty Nan6 was disembarking in th^ darkness 
<m the other side.” « 

t His last act before leaving Bithiir li^hs the murder of the only captivS in 
his hands. > This eras a woman, named Carter, who had been taken prisoner 
and who had survived the pangs aigl perils of childbirth in the N&na’s Palace. 
The widows of the deceased ex-Peahw& hod treated her with kindness ; but 
when the Nani fled from Bithiir he ordered the woman and her infant to be 
put to death, and the g^ard faStlifully obeyed him. 
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the maintenance of that discipline w&ch he^ad sonowfnllj 
seen fading away. And, whilst themilitarjr chi^f 
^ ^ was thus taking measures for the protection of 
both races, the civil magistifate was proclaiming through the 
City the re-assertion 'of the British power and the re-establish- 
ment of the British law. At the Kotwalf, the pedple flocked 
around Sherer and his escort, :,and professed thefr delight a]b our 
reappearance amongst them. And there was probably much 
sincerity in these profe*^sions, on the part at least of tiie trading 
classes, who commonly lost more thai« they gained by these 
convulsions. Not only were the English and their followers 
good customers in quiet times, but the peaceful citizens had an 
interest in the maintenance of order and the upholding of the 
law, for with the predatory classes, who thrive in times of 
tumult and terror, there was little respect for colour or creed. 
The wcAfldi proponsities of humanity were, in all such con- 
junctures, strongly developed, and, as at Alldhabdd so at K&nhpur, 
innocent industry cowered beneath the rampant rapacity of 
crime. 

On the following day, it was determined that the actual 
position of affairs at Bithhr should be ascertained 
July 19. beyond all doubt. So a detachment was sent out 
of under Major Stephenson, of the Madras Fusiliers, 

* PttiaU!^ to beat up the quarters of the some-time Pretender 
to the Foshwdship, and to set our mark upon the 
place. The information which Havelock had received from his 
spies caused him rightly to think that it would not need the 
services of a strong force to do all that was required. The old 
homo of the Nana had been abandoned. There was no enemy 
to be seen. So the Palace lay at the mercy of our soldiery — 
and it was sooif despoiled and destroyed. There was much of 
the plunder of our dwelling-houses in its^ apartments — traces of- 
our English civilisation ovory where, in kid gloves and cham- 
pagne, and books for hot-weather reading. But the Government 
treasure, to which the Ndnd had helped himself in such- pro- 
fusion, was not to be found, and the family jewels had either 
been cA'riecl off or hidden away, past all chance of immediate 
diteovery. It was reserved "for a later domiciliary visit to 
disclose some of the hiding-places of the abandoned property.* 


y* A Native witness, who kept a diary of the incidents of this cventM 
^nmer— ** a humble but loyal subject of the Btati, Nanak Ghaud/by xuuas'* 
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But a oonsidevable of artillery was carried off by Major 

St^henson on bis return march to E4nhp6r. 

So, for the time at least, there was a clearance on that side of 
the river. The local influence ef the Nand was gone. The last 
home of the Feshwas was a ruin. The^only important Aember 
of his household who remained was the Ndnd Narain Bdo, son 
of the Subahdar Bdmchandr Pant. This man had been well 
known to the English at Kdifhpur, and had been by many of 
our people, with only a hazy knowledge of native individuality, 
mistaken for the other and greater Nana, the adopted son of 
the Peshwd, of wfiom ho was in truth only a retainer.* 
Whether this man were one of those double-dyed traitors who 
hang oi^to the skirts of success and are driven backwards and 
forwards by every gust of fortune, or whether his sympathies 
had all along been with the English, it is hard to say ; but it is 
stated that he had been imprisoned by the Nana, and it is 
certain that, after his master’s flight, he made ton&ers of alle- 
giance and offered his services to the British Groneral. j* Ho had 


— B&VB that the treasure (coin) had been looted by tlio people before tho 
English arrived. Mr. Shcrer says that, in his opinion, tJio destruction of the 
Palace was a mistake, as it rendered more remote tlie prospect of discovering 
concealed treasure. ^ • 

* See note on this subject, vol. i. p. 422. I suspect that many wlio have 
talked of their acquaintance with tho Nana know only Nana Narain Bao. 

t The “humble but loyal subject of the State,’* wliose ovidouoe is cited 
in a previous note, was very anxious to convict Narain Boo of double 
treachery. He states, that “ Nana Namin Boo conducted Nana Diindif Pant 
to the other bank of tho Gauges and returned to Ilithiir. Those men went 
to him and reminded him that his father, Bdinchandr Punt, had been a 
faithful servant and Subahdar of the Nana, and be (Narain Bdo) was bound 
td protect the property at Bithiir. Hut Narain Bao paid no attention. On 
the contrary, ne gave out that tho Nana’s boat llad capsized, and then 
presented himself at Bithdr. Ho declares that the Ndna forcibly took him 
away ; but lie ran awSy and came here. People say it is a great falsehood, 
and if this Ndnd (the Subahdar’s son) wished it, ami was really attached to 
the British cause, he could easily get Nand Ddndii Pant captured.” — In 
another entry in his journey he says : “ July 19. I was told to-day that, 
owing to the treachery of Nana Diindii, the Bara, Ac., of Bitliur have been 
set on fire, and that the Traitor, Nand Narain Bdo, wishes to p^es himself off 
as a well-wisher of the Government ” — ** July 20. It is tost as I anticipated. 
']^dnd Narain Bdo^ son of the Subahdar, wishes to pass himself off m a well- 
wiaber of tlft Government; but there is a great crowd at this moment, and 
the 86hib-l% have no time to^pare. Itls also very difficult to find witnesses 
against him by summary l^uiries, and I see no chance of filing a complaint 
against him before any ^officer.” This man’s evidence is not very trust- 
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been the first to send word to Hayelook l^t Bithfir bad been 
eyaooated by the N&n4 and his foUowers, and it was at least 
probable that some useful information might, at a later period, 
M derived firom him. So he, was kindly received, but not 
without some cautionary words. 

• 

In the meanwhile Colonel Neill was making his way up to 
Eanhptir. After the departure of Havelock, he 
Neiirsdepar- had been actively employed in maturing his 
i ?uh![tSS. arrangements for the defence of AUah&bdd, and 
in endeavouring to collect ' troops from below. 
In this last respect he had made ncr great progress ; for the 
unsettled state of affairs at Banaras* made Colonel jGbrdon, 
who thought that the latter place was of the two in the 
greater danger, reluctant to diminish his military strength; 
But he had pushed forward his defensive measures with 
an elaboratt* completeness, which left nothing unoonsidered, 
scarcely anything undone. And when he found that his duty 
6\}mmoned him to Kanhpur, to take a more active part in the 
coming campaign, he drew up an elaborate paper of instructions 
for the guidance of his successors, which he committed to the 
care of Captain Drummond Hay.t On the important subject 
of Supplies ” he wrote at some length. On the number and 
dkiposition of the troops he next commented. “By order of 
Government, this garrison is to be maintained at the strength 
of six hundred and forty-five Europeans. Of these 
I would not have more than three hundred and 
forty-five inside the Fort, seventy in the Masjid, a Company 
at the Railway Station hear the Kushn Gardens, a Company at 
Mr. Hodg^n’s house, and some in the Church in Cantonments. 


worthy. He says that, on the 17th of July, he saw General Harelock and 
General Neill near the KatwHi at Eanhpiir. But Nelli did not arrive till 
three days afterwards. 

* "1 look upon Bandras as muqb more exposed than Alldhdbad, inasmuch 
as you have a regular fort, whereas our position as a military one is bad as 
bod can be without fortifications. A few hundred Europeans separated from 
the river by (b city containing half a million of iuhabitants, and the country 
people alread/ beoo^ning more and more hostile every day, while we ore at 
any time exposed to an invasion from Ohdh, vid the unoccupied post of 
Jaunpiir.” — 6wd<m to NeiU, July 11. ^ 

t Of 78th. Colonel O’Brieit had been appointed Neill's successor at 
Allahdbdd, but he did not arrive in time to reomve charge directly ficom 
Neill. 
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• • • The ohuKh ’would be occupied by soldiers as a barrack.” 
Those were days when we could not afford to be nice in matters 
of this kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary occuri'ence. 
He wrote also of the state of the defences, pointing out all the 
weak points ; of the Police ; of the Arsenal and the Ormiance 
Stores; of the Intelligence Department; and, under the head 
of “ Hanging,” he wrote, “ I have always tried by general 
court-martial any prisoners cohnectcd with the garrison, the 
Provost hanging those so sentenced.” Then, after precise 
instructions relating^ to the families of officers and soldiers, to 
the training of picked Infantry soldiers in the gun-drill, to 
repair the distressing deficiency of Artillerymen, and to the 
sanitary gondition of barracks and other quarters for the soldiery, 
he proceeded to speak of the operations to be undertaken in the 
etent of fresh manifestations of revolt. This section he headed 
Defensive Operations ” ; but he characteristically .added, “ I 
prefer the offensive system.” “ If I had the power,^ he wrote, 

I should never permit an enemy to enter the City. With a 
small force, in addition to a ganison sufficient to hold thj 
Fort, the City, Cantonment and all between the two rivers, 
could bo disputed for long against superior numbers. I would 
hold Eydganj to the last, and if closely invested would cut 
down the trees within fire and gunshot of the Fort, knock dowu • 
some garden walls near the Fort, and, if the enemy attempted 
to assault from the Fapamao or Bandius side, they could easily 
be prevented crossing the river. I prefer the offensive system, 
and always follow it when possible; make frequent sharp 
attacks, well planned and supjDortod, using as much artillery, 
nine-pounders if possible, as I could muster. The general 
object is now to put down ^ihe parties moving about and 
plundering villages ; Native troops (the Sikl^s) answered well, 
and did good service. When Europeans are en route, they 
may be employed, *but I would never send them out on pur- 
pose, except in cases of emergenev. Fowder-bags, to blow 
m doors, &c., are useful things to nave in this village. Also 
rockets, when to be had, and persons who know the use of 
them.” 

All this done for the continued security of* the important 
position wl^ch his energy had saved, Neill was 
eager to go to the fronts The opportunity was “ ^ 
before him. On the 15th of July he had received a telegraphic 
tffessage from the Commander-in-Chief, containing laudatory 
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recognition of Havelock’s victoiy before* Fathpflr, and of the 

S neral conduct of the operations intrusted to him. With thifi ^ 
d come also an important addition: “But his (Havelock’s) ' 
healtlfis not strong, and tho*soason is very trying; it is lir- 
gently necessary, therefore, that provision should be made for 
placing the command of the column in tried hands of khown and 
assured efficiency, in whom per&ct confidence can be placed, in 
case Havelock should become from any cause unfit for duty. 
You have been selected ffir the post, and accordingly you will 
proceed with every practicable expeditien to join Havelock, 
making over the command of Allahab&d to the next senior 
officer.” The rank of Brigadier-General had been conferred on 
Neill, and, thus stimulated by the feeliifg that he 
“ ^ had the full confidence of Government, he started 
on the same evening for Kanhpur ; and on the morning of the 
20th ho arrived there and reported himself to the Commander 
of the Force. “I had hardly seen Generol Havelock,” he 
cvrote afterwards in a letter to a friend, “ before he said to me : 

* Now, General Neill, let us understand each other ; you have 
no power or authority here whilst I am here, and you are not 
to issue a single order.' ” * 

But it was arranged that whilst Havelock, being in chief 
command, should mature his arrangements for 
the crossing of the Ganges, Neill should remain 
in charge of Kdnhpur. One of his first acts, after 
his arrival, was to inquire into all the circumstances of the 
recent massacres, and to do what he could to avenge them. 
There are deeds whiclf it is better to suffer the actor to chronicle 
in his own words. In a letter before me. Colonel Nei]^, after 
describing events already recorded in this narrative, says: 


• <■ 


Nelli at 
IKfinbp^. 


* It should be stated, however, that os Neill entend in his journal at the 
time that he had been well received hj Havelock, it may bo assumed that 
there was no discourtesy incthe manner in which this intimation was 
conveyed See the following passage : “ Got into K&nhpdr about seven A.K., 
Monday 20th . . . and am well received by General Haveldck. Poor 
Captain Beatsou, Adjutant-General, died of cholera, and Ounio, of 84th, 
fliod of his wound, a round shot in the side; saw Benaud, his left leg tificen 
off, high up the thigh, looking very pale and ill. . . . Stephenson, with 
remainder of Fusiliers, gone out to Bithiir with Cavalry and Sikhs to destroy 
it. Cavalry with Barrow briifg in gniuin the forenoon. . . • fileneial 
Havelock imorms me he will leave me at £4nhpdr in cmnmand dua^ng his 
absence. . . • Much plundering in the city by Sikhs^ 64ih, and 78th;, most. 
disgracefhL’* 
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The menVere stot, the wot^m and children vrete brought 
up to a little bungalow near the Assembly-roomB. The Fath- 

f arh fagitivOB, such as were sayed, were brought in there too. 
have sent a list of all and their fate. Upwards of two 
hundred women and children wore brought into 
that house; many had been killed in the boats, 
many killed and died in th^ intrenchments ; all who survived 
fever, dysentery, and cholera, in the confinement in that house, 
were, barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the intelligence 
of Havelock’s first victory — ^this by the Nana’s order. They 
were badly fed and treated at first, but afterwards got more 
and clean clothing, and servants to wait on theim' They were 
sent their evening meal on that fatal day, and after it these 
, fiends rushed in and butchered them all ; they were shot and 
hacked to pieces. The bodies of all who died there were 
thrown into the well of the house, all the murdered also. I 
saw that house when I first came in. Ladies’ and children’s 
bloody torn dresses and shoes were lying about, and locka of 
hair tom from their heads.* The fioor of the one room they 
were all dragged into and killed was saturated with blood. 
One cannot control one’s feelings. Who could be merciful to one 
concerned ? Severity at the first is mercy in the end. I wish 
to show the Natives of India that the punishment inflicted* by 
us for such deeds will be the heaviest, the most revolting to 
their feelings, and what they must ever remcmher.f I issued 
the following order, which, however objectionable in the 
estimation of some of our Brahmanised infatuated elderly 
gentlemen, I think suited to the occasion, or rather to the 
present, crisis . ‘ 25th July, 1867. The well in which are the 
remains of the poor women ^nd children so brutally murdered 


* Otlier narratora hayc3 doboribed the scene in similar language. Major 
North says : ** Tortured by the fierce thirst of revenge, and penetrated by 
the sense of their sufferings, strange, wild (pelings awoke within us. Vaunting, 
tiiger, maddened, we sped onward to tlie dreary liouse of martyrdom, where 
their blood was outpoured like water : the clotted gore lay ankle deim on the 
polluted floor, and also long tresses of silken hair, frugi^ents of femalo 
wearing imparel, hats, books, cliildren’s toys, aero scattered about in terrible 
confusion.” The alleged inscriptions on the walls were malicious or silly 
forgeries, o 

t In another letter, Neil}, says : *‘My object is to inflict a fearfhl punish- 
ment for a revolting, cowardly, lArbarous deed,^and to strike terror into these 
rebels. ... No one who has witnessed the scenes of murder, mutilation, and 
maBsecre* con ever listefl to the word * mercy ’ as applied to these fiends.” 
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l)y this miscreant, the Ndn&, ||;ill be filled ^p, and^ neatly and 
decently covered over to form their grave : a party of Euro- 
pean soldiers will do so this evening, under the supenntendenoe 
of an oilicer. The house in which they were butchered, and 
which is stained with their blood, will not be washed or cleaned 
by their countrymen ; but Brigadier-General Neill has deter- 
mined that every stain of that innocent blood shall be cleared 
u^ and wiped out, previous to tlieir execution, by such of the 
miscreants as may be hereafter apprehended, who took an 
active part in the mutiny, to be selected ^ according to their 
rank, caste, and degree of guilt. Each miscreant, after sentence 
of death is pronounced upon him, will be taken down to the 
house in question, under a guard, and will be forced into 
cleaning up a small portion of the blood-stains ; the task will , 
be made as revolting to his feelings as possible, and the 
Provost-Marchal will use the lash in forcing any one objecting 
to complete his task. After proj^rly cleanng up his portion, 
thg culprit is to be immediately banged, and for this purpose 
a gallows will be erected close at hand.’ — The first culprit was 
a Subahdar of the 6th Native Infantry, a fat brute, a ven^ 
high Brahman. The sweeper’s brush was put into his lhands 
by a sweeper, and he was ordered to set to work. He had 
a^ut half a square foot to clean; he made some objection, 
when down came the lash, and he yelled again ; he wip^ it all 
up clean, and was then hung, and his remains buried in Ihe 
public road. Some days after, others were brought in — one a 
Muhammadan officer of our civil court, a great rascal, and one 
of the leading men : he rather objected, was flogged, made to 
lick part of 'the blood with his tongue. No doubt this is strange 
law, but it suits the occasion well, and I hope 1 shall not be 
interfered with until the room is thoroughly cleansed in this 
way. ... I will hold my own, with the blessing and help of 
God. I cannot help seeing that His finger is in all this — ^we 
have been false to ourselves so often.” 

This story has been told before,* and with comments, ol 
various shades of opinion. It is very safe and easy in quiet 
times, and fit a ^hiistian land, to condemn such acts as these ' 
with placid judicial severity, for the sentence of condemnation 
demands no thought, and is sure to evoke mucdi sympathy. 
But we must re-live that mofith of July, and transport our- 

* It was first published, soon after the event, in &n Ayrshire jonmaL 
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selves to IjiLe thrqpHoId of the Bibfgarh, rightly to estimate 
them. . If ever, in the history of%umaii strife, it ivere righteous 
to invest retribution with unknown terrors, it was whilst the 
blood of our innocents was stijl rod in the slaughter-house. It 
was not that men, in ordinary conjunctures strong-heildod and 
tender;hearted, lost the power of discerning between right and 
wrong* in the face of me horrors that beset them, but that 
many of the wisest and best^amongst our people, sternly com- 
posed in the midst of all excitements and bewilderments, de- 
liberately harboured the conviction, that it was their duty to 
put mercy far awa^ from them, and to visit exceptional wicked- 
ness with an exceptional severity of punishment. There was a 
remorseless logic in the arguments on which they built up this 
faith. ^ It was contended that, as there were different degrees 
• of murder, there should also be different degrees of death- 
punishment. Colonel John icholson, of whose heroic character 
and illustrious career it will hereafter bo my^privilege to 
write in detail, was eager to have a special Act passed, legalis- 
ing in certain cases more cruel forms of execution — hat* is 
to say, death with torture. “Let us,” ho wrote to Colonel 
Sdwai^es, at the end of May, “propose a Bill for the flaying 
alive, impalement, or burning o#the murderers of the women 
and children at Dehli. The idea of simply hanging the {)e{- 
petrators of such atrocities is maddening. I wish that I were 
in that part of the world, that if necessary I might take the 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few days later, vehemently 
urging this exceptional legislation : “ You do not answer me 
about the Bill for a new kind of death for the murderers and 
dishonourers of our women.* I will popose it alon^ if you will 
not help me. I will not, if I can help it, see fiends of that 
stamp let off with simple hahging.” Edwardes, it seems, was 
naturally reluctant to argue the questioi^ with his energetic 
friend; but Nicholson could not rid himself of tho thought 
that Bucib acts of cruel retribution were justified in every sense, 
and.he, apj^ealed to Holy Writ in support of the logical ar^- 
ments wmeh he adduce. Writing at a later peri<^, he said, 
“As^rega^ torturing the murderers of the ^women and 
duldiren:: If it be right otherwise, I do not think we should 
iSS^in frjm it, because it is a Native custom. We are told in 

' " ~' i :: 

• This was the mutake of the day. There had been no dishonouring of 
Qor* women, in the sense^intended. 
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the Bible that stripes shall be meted ont ^.coordii^ to fatiltSy 
and, if hanging is sufficient punishment for sncm wretches, 
it is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had them in mf 
power to-day, and knew that I wpre to die to-niorrow, I would 
inflict the most excruciating tortures I could think of on them 
with a perfectly easy conscience. Our English nature i^pearS 
to be always in extremes. A few years ago men (frequently 
innocent) used to be tortured merely on suspicion. Now there 
is no punishment worse than hanging, which is a very easy 
death, for atrocities which 'could not be exceeded by fiends. 
We have different scales of punishment foif different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgery, and other crimes — why not for murder?” 

Kindred sentiments might bo quoted from other sources. 
Even the wisest and best in those days, though some might 
have shrunk from the open advocacy of torture, were prone to 
think that instantaneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in 
it as an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was but an 
inadequate requital for the enormous crimes that were com- 
mitted against us. Christian piety, indeed, was not slow to 
rebuke those who, in that conjuncture, had any bowels of com- 
passion, making them reluctant to smite hea^y at the perse- 
cutors of our race. It was frim one of the purest hearts and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian community that 
tl7e”following remonstrance issued. It was addressed to Henry 
Tucker, Commissioner of Baniiras : I fear in your case your 
natural tenderness. But, consider that we have to crucify these 
affections as well as our lusts. The magistrate bears not ^e 
sword in vain. The Word of God gives no authority to the 
modem tenderness for Human life which would save even the 
murderer. T believe that your duty now is to be firm and 
resolute, to execute the law rigorously in its extreme penalties, 
and to set your faci as a flint against aU concessions. It is 
necessary in all Eastern lands to establish a fear and awe of 
the Government. Then, and not till then, are its benefits 
appreciated. Previously, they are ascribed to wealaxess. We 
must be sternly, rigorously just against all treason, violence, 
and treachery, and hand down a tradition of our seveiify. 
Otherwise t&ese (troubles will recur.” And even now, after 
the lapse of many years, there are )ew righteous mei^who wffl' 
not r^ily accept this doctx;ibe. Wibat is dreadM in the 
record of retribution is, that some of our pepple regarded it 
not as a solemn duty or a terrible necessify, \mt as a deviliah 
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pastime, striking inliscriminately at the block races, and 
daying without proof of individual guilt. That Neill was 
, fuU^ assured in his own mind that the men, on whom he had 
inflicted the terrible punishment, thus described in his own 
words, were among the actual perpetrators of the great •crime 
which he was called upon to punish, cannot be questioned; 
and we must all devoutly hopi lliat he was right. 

But the chastisement of the enemy was but a small part of 
the work which then lay before the English 
Generals. Their mission, indeed, was to save, not 
to destroy. Havelock had reminded his followers 
that the campaign was only begun — that Lakhnao was in peril, 
Agra beHeged, and Dehli still a focus of rebellion. And he had 
written to Neill, saying, “ The instant you join me, I will, by 
the blessing of God, strike a blow that sliall resound through 
India.*’ He uttered these words in the flush* of victory, when 
the excitement of battle had, perhaps, unhinged the habitual 
caution of the sagacious commander. And, now that there wati 
a lull in the operations of the war, the difiSculties which lay 
before him presented themselves in their true proportions. 
But, although less sanguine and confident than before, he was 
not less determined to cross the river and to push on into Oudh 
with the utmost possible despatch. • 

It was necessary, however, before all things, at that time to 
secure the position of the detachment that was to 
be left under the command of General Neill, 

Havelock could ill spare a single man from the juiy xo-23. 
little force with which he was to ad'^ance on 
Lakhnao, and it was with reluctance that he consented to leave 
BO large a number as three Iftindred men for the defence of 
Eanhpfir. But, with the terrible experience nf the past before 
him, he felt that l^e could not do less. Uncertain as to^ the 
position of his late antagonists — apprehending the probability 
that, on his crossing the Ganges with the bulk of his force, a 
la^e body of the Nona’s troops would double back on £&nhpur 
— Havelock had resolved from the first to select the most ad- 
yanta^ous site for an intrenched camp, and before fne arrival 
of Neul the intrenchments hiii been commenced. At a little 
distance fimn the common ferry,” ^ys Havelock’s biographer,* 


* Manhman’s Life of Havelock. 
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** there was an elevated plateau, about hundred yards in 
length and a hundred in breadth, situated on the bank of 
the river. At the distance of about five hundred yards 
from it there was an island on the river, partly submeirged 
in thit season of the year. Between it and the Oudh Bank 
were two smaller islands of alluvial land, thrown up by 
the action of the river, but covered with water two or three 
feet deep, and visible only from the reeds which spring im 
upon them. The General was of opinion that these islands 
might be turned to good account, if he was obliged to recross 
the river, while the intrenchment on th& right bank would 
effectually cover that operation. On this mound, accordingly, 
a hold-work capable of accommodating and also of being defended 
by three hundred men was commenced on the 19th, and pushed 
on with extraordinary vigour.” * The work was done by Native 
day-labourers chiefly from the city. The offer of good wages, 
paid rcguldrly every evening, brought us the ready services of 
hundreds — ^nay, thousands of men, careless of what government 
€r what race were in the ascendant, so long as they could eat, 
and smoke, and sleep, with certainty and without molestation. 
Disarmed and dismounted troopers of the Irregular Horse were 
also set to work at the trenches ; and any skilled Europeans, 
^willing to help, wore retained, and their assistance paid for by 
the State, 

So Neill found the works already in progress when he arrived, 
and they grew beneath the hands of the great swarm pf labourers 
with surprising rapidity. His quick soldierly eye saw at once 
that there were some defects in the position ; but he admitted 
that none better could 'have been selected. Whilst the workmen 
plied their shovels, our baggage was sent into the intrenchments, 
and the two Generals went abdut collecting the guns which 
were to defend thd works in course of construction.! Then the 

* Mr. Sheier, in liis official report, says: General Neill was left with a 
garrison of less than two hundred men to hold Kauhpiir.” There can' be 
no doubt, however, that the number stated by Mr. Mwbmaa is the more 
oorreot. General Neill himself, writing on the 22nd, says: aliftll have 

nearly threa hundred men of all kinds.” 

t See the Tollovdng oxtrocts from General Neill's Journal, which illostrate 
the narrative of tliese proceedings : ** Wednetday^ 22nd.— Hejpivy rain this 
muming— ride out to see intrenolunent — don't like the ground^abont ii^ but’ 
suipeot there is no better position. Have a Iona talk with the General ab^t 
it. ... Go with General to see the Arsenal ; it is entirely destroyed ; in a 
bad position. There are some brass dismounted guns thero^ also three large 
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sick were seni in, anft evei^ preparation made for Bkeltering^ 
and providing for the effective garrison. And whilst this wi» 
being done, arrangements were being made for 
the conveyance of the bnlk of •Havelock’s force Anang^nenta 
across the waters of the Ganges. The old bridge for crossing 

of boata had been, for all practical purposes, ***®®^^“* 

destroyed ; and now the steamer, which had brought Spurgin 
and his party up from AlldhdMd, was employed in collecting 
boats ; but it was a work of no small difficulty to obtain them. 
Boatmen, too, were wanting, for men of this class, conscious 
that they had aided and abetted the foul murder of our people, 
had prudently dispersed on our reappearance on tho scene. But, 
after a viJiile, some were induced to return to their craft, on a 
promise of indemnity for past offences. A number of them were 
enrcdled into a corps, and organised on a fixed scale of payment.* 
There were many, at that time, who, as they h^ believed 
that it was easy ‘‘ to make short work of Dehli,” 
believed also that tho relief of Lakhnao would be 
attended with no kind of difficulty. Even in ' * 

Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to be an easy task to make 


iron ones in carriages. These, ^ith all the guns here, are being taken down 
to the intrenched jK>?ition. . . . There is great plundering going on by the 
trorms — ^most disnaceful — and on tlie part of Commandants, more |)ai* * 
tioularly the 64th: a disinclination to prevent their men misoonducting 
themselves. I should liavo adopted very decided steps with nil tlieso 
regiments, and this force at first, but this has been neglected. All have 
taken to plundering, and the example set by ofiicers has been very bad 
indeed; the ]flundering of the merchants and shopkeepers in the city by 
bands of stddiers and Sikhs has been most outrageous, and there has been no 
check to it. Orders here seem to be nnattended to. Pistols onchguns fired 
off in camp. Colonel Tyder informs me tho want of attention to orders by 
Commandants of Corps and others if disgraceful, and 1 see it plainlv. I 
suppose no force ever marched with a set of so inferioi|Commandin^ oificeiB. 

1 fear Gkineral Havelock will not go off in time he expeoteef; the difiiculties 
in orossing the Ganges ifte very great. Thursday, 28rd.— Agreeably to orders 
of yesterday, send all sick down to intrenchment, got bagmge down, and 
start myself with Gordon and Bruce. . . . Governor-Genet's proclamation 
giving rewards for capture of rebels and bringing back property, pub- 
lidied and promulgated in ttie bazaars, and all about— get oopies printed off. 
Heavy rain at night. The intrenched position has no streiigth-^xcept with 
three times the men— but 1 will hol^it” * 

* M See Ty tier— amuige about a corps of boatmen. He sends me part of 

ft note be has lent to General Havelock about my going with him So 

1 may be off soon— set my hoxulb in order, *as it were. Arrange abont what 1 
•hall take and what leave behind, & 0 ., ke'^-^Oeneral Ne(lf$ Journal^ 

25. M8. 
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good the march to the Oudh capital. Xhe distance was not 
great, but it was not a question of distance. The whole of 
Oudh was up in arms against us. It was no more than any 
sane man, acquainted with the circumstances that had attended^ 
and thS events which had followed the annexation of the king- 
dom of Oudh^ must have involuntarily predicted. The jtassions 
of all the influential classes were roused, and their antagonism 
stimulated to the utmost, against us. The remnant of the old 
Court of Lakhnao, the Soldiery, the Landed Aristocracy, were 
all arrayed against the power that had trodden them down into 
the dust. It was not strange, therefore, that before the end of 
June there had been mutiny and rebellion in nearly every station 
throughout the province. Moreover, it was the great^^nursery 
of the Sipahis of the Bengal Army. Every village 'held the 
homes and families of men who were fighting against us ; and, 
therefore, bristled with our enemies. Our regular regiments 
had ripenea rapidly in rebellion. For a little space Sir Henry 
Lawrence had believed that he might play off the Irregulars 
against the battalions of the Line.* But they were composed 
of the same elements ; and in Oudh, as in other parts, this faith 
was soon stripped of all that had sustained it, and stood out as 
a naked delusion. The great ^^Ikbdl” of the Company was 
«f^st waning, and even our friends forsook us, believing us to be 
weak. There was little hope, indeed, from any source but from 
the wisdom of our leaders and from the courage of our English 
fighting-men. Of all these conditions, so hostile to British 
supremacy in Oudh, I shall write more fully in another part of 
this narrative. It is ,, sufficient in this place to give a brief 
account qf the results, which had developed themselves — ^re- 
sults obstructive in the extreme to the advance of Haveloek’s 
army. 

These results, as apparent at the end of June, were thus 

* At the end of May, Sir He^fy Lawrence bad written to Lord Conning, 
Baying: ‘‘Hitherto the oount]!]r bos been quiet, and we have played the 
Iiregulom against the Line regiments. But being constitated of the santfe 
materials, the taint is fast pervading them, and, in a few wedo, if not days, 
unless in the inteiigi Dehli be captured, there will be one feeling throughout 
the army— a feeling that our prestige is ^ne— and that feeling will be more 
dangerous than any other. Religion, fear, hatred, one and aiil, have their 
influenow ; but there is still a reverence foTwthe Company’s ttbdl. Whea 
it is gone, we shall have few friends, indeed.” [Ikb&l angHcdf Prestige^ Good 
Fortune.— G. B. M.3 
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deseribed bjr Mr. Nubbins* in a letter to Lord Canning: 

Every corps at every station in tbe province has mutinied, 
and the districts now are in a state of anarchy. Talukdars are 
forcibly resuming their formoifvillages, and burning and slaying 
all who oppose l£em. Old feuds are again breaking out, and 
fighting, both with guns, musketry, &c., is going on in every 
quarter, more or less. The head Civil Authority having been 
forced in each instance to* abandon his Sadr Station; his 
Thdnas and Tahsils have gone also, and there is no restraint 
on violence and ap^rchy. Did the mutineers pass through and 
away, civil officers might again go out, and order might again 
be restored ; but the}' are not gone, and are hanging about the 
proviitfe, looking for an opportunity of attacking Lakhnao. 
This I believe they will never obtain, and they are meanwhile 
belting daily away. The following is the present aspect of 
the stations of mutineers in the province : Khairibad Division 
(Sitapdr, Mohamdi, and Malao^ — Entirely abandoned. There 
was a terrible massacre of the j^ropeans of Shahjahanpiir amd 
Mohamdi. Of the mutinous troops, the 41st Native Infantry 
and 10 th Oudh Irregular Infantry have gone towards Dehli; 
and eleven hundred men, the remains of the 9th Oudh Irregular 
Infontiy and Police Corps, are at Mahmudabdd, forty miles 
hence, tmng to induce the Tdlukdars to join, and daily meltih^ 
away. — LaMnao Division (Lakhnao, Onao, Darydbad) : Lakhnao, 
and eight miles round it, is all that remains orderly in Oudh. 
We hold two posts, the Besidoncy and Machhi Bhawan, besides 
a miserable European force in cantonment. The Machhi Bhawan 
is impomng for the townspeople ; but ^the Natives know, and 
our engineers have declared, it to be utterly untenable. Should, 
therefore, a siege be attempted, it wiU bo blown up. The 
works at the Besidency have been grc|ktly strengthened, 
including my residence and others, and realW a prolonged 
defence can be maUBe. At Darydbdd is the 5th Oudh Irregular 
Infantry in mutiny, but with num^rs diminished. They have 
been joined by Fisher’s Horse (16th), and the 8th Oudh 
Irregular Infantry from Sultanpur. — Bahrdick Division : the 2nd 
and 8rd Oudh Irregular Infantry, and Tulloh’|^ Battery, and a 
hundred Horse, in mutiny, have not yet crossed the Glidghrd ; 
are waiting. — Faizdh&d Division: this was the most dangerous 


* Martin Gubbiiia, Financial Commuaioner of Oudh— brother of Frederick 
Qubbini. of Bandraa. • 

X 2 
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S uarter; the 22nd Native Infantry, the 171ii from f^-zamgarh : 
lie 6th Oudh Irregular Infantry, part of the 15th Oudh 
Cavalry, and MiU’s Battery making up the mutineers there. 
This is dissipating somewhat — the 15th Oudh Horse having 
turned towards (as we believe) Eunhpiir. Sultinpiir abandoned 
and burnt ; many Europeans killed. Saloni : ditto ; Europeans 
saved.” 

Such was the state of things that had grown up in Oudh, 
whilst the English at Kdnhpur had been engaged in that fatal 
struggle for existence which has been narrated in the preceding 
chapters. Notwithstanding all these rever&s, there had been 
great confidence in the final issue, and, from one end of the 
country to the other, men felt that Sir Henry Lawrence was a 
tower of strength. But the month of June had closed in darkly 
and sadly upon the Lakhnao garrison. On the last day of the < 
month, the English had been disastrously defeated in Wtle at 
Ghinhat. Jiliy had dawned upon the siege of Lnkhnao. And 
Havelock’s victorious entrance into Kanhpfirhad been saddened 
by* the news which met him — ^that one of the first victims of 
'that siege had been Henry Lawrence himself. The General 
had known him well in old times. They had served together 
in Afghanistan; and wore associated by bonds of mutual 
esipem and affection.* And none knew better than Havelock 
the loss which the country had sustained. But little time was 
left for the indulgence of personal or public sorrow. The first 
thoughts of the Geneml were to be given to the living, not to 
the dead. It was plain to him that our beleaguered people in 
Lakhnao wore in deadly peril, and that all depended, under 
Frovidence»upon the rapidity with which he could make good 
his march to the Oudh capitaL He felt, too, that the work 
before him was not restricted to tlie relief of Lakhnao. He did 
not, at first, appreci&te the full extent of the difficulties which 
beset his course, and, in the enthusiasm bo>n of success, he 
thought that, having relieved L^hnao, he might either march 
to the reinforcement of the Army before Dehli, which was still 
holding out with undiminished effrontery, or he might operate 

— 

* ** Their aoquaintanoe had commenced* sixteen years beforevSimdst the 
embarrassments in Afghanistan, and it hod gradually ripened into a sacred 
friendship, under the influence of that mutual^appredation and esteem by 
which gTMt min^ are attracted to each other.’’---JlfaraAiiuin’s lAft if 
Savdoek. • 
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effectually In other parts of the country, for the suppression of 
the mutiny and rebellion which in the North-Western Proyinces 
had now become almost universal. 

, For from many parts of np|)er India evil tidings ha^ reached 
the E&nhpiir commanders. Disaster had followed 
disasfbr with astounding rapidity. Almost every Oeneni con- 
day brought a new story of mutiny and massacre 
— a new list of murdered men, women, and chil- 
dren. Some stories were more terrible, some lists were longer 
than others; but ^ver there was the same sad, but not inglorious, 
record of chivalrous action and heroic endurance on the part of 
the Few, and of cruelty and cowardice on the part of the Many. 
The l-igantic horror of Kanhpur dwarfed all other calamities 
that had overtaken our people. But there were other crimes 
committed in that month of June light only when weighed 
against the burden, of guilt borne by the butcljpr of Bithtir. 
In Jh&nsi — one of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations by Right of 
Lapse * — there had boon an insurrection headed by the H4ni, 
with a great destruction of English life. Nearly all Bund Sel- 
khahd was bristling up in arms against us. The troops of 
Sindhid and Holkar had mutinied and cast in their lot with the 
Fdrbiahs of the Company’s army ; and many of our people had 
perished miserably in the territories of those princes, though as 
yet there were no signs of the hostility of the Durbars. Higher 
up in Bohilkhand not only wore the Sipdhis in •mutiny, 
murdering their officers, but the country was in rebellion, and 
Muhammadan rule was proclaimed under the vice-royalty of 
Khdn Bahadur Khan. Hansi and Hisdr had seen their own 
tragedies; and there had been other episodes ef the most 
painful interest to stir English hearts to their depths. In 
the Panjdb, although it seemed that we were riding out the 
storm, strained to the utmost but not yielding to its blows, it 
was becoming Aain that the Bengal regiments were breaking 
into revolt, ana streaming down to swell the tide of rebeUion 
at the great centre of Dehli. Ani, ever as week followed week, 
though false rumours, too readily accepted, of the capture of 
the great imperial stronghold reached the lower ^untiy, only 
to sow the s^B of future disappointment, the Mughul capital 
was bald by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed the 
supremacy of Bah4dur«Sh&h. • 


* See voL i,p. 66. 
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From Xgra—tlien the seat of the OoverD^ent o&the North- 
Western F^vinces — the tidings were not assuring. The great 
provincial capital, which all through the month of May had 
been held in security, though npt without much doubt and 
anxiety, bad in June been beleaguered by an enemy, which, in 
the shape of the mutinous regiments from Nimaoh and 
Nasfrdbdd, had marched down to attack the second city in 
Hindustan. And whilst Lieutenant-Governor Colvin *ana all 
his Chief Officers had been shut up at Agra, the districts under 
his charge had been rolling away from him. That great 
triumph of British administration, so vaunted, so believed — 
the Settlement of the North-Western Provinces — had suddenly 
coUapsed. For a time there was a great revolution of landed 
property, and almost all that the English had decreed had 
been down-troddon with a remorseless heel, as though what we ' 
had done and boasted had been purposely done in violent scorn 
of the geniu^ and instincts of the people. Even the Supreme. 
Government, in the first week of July, were constrained to 
admit that** the North-Western Provinces were for the moment 
lost.” * However humiliating the fact may have been, it was 
a fact. Our latest administrative triumphs had crumbled 
away at our feet. 

There was soice comfort in the thought that the main bodies 
of the Madras and Bombay armies had not fallen away from their 
allegiance. But it was hard to say what any hour might bring 
forth. One Bombay regiment was rising ; there were threaten- 
ing movements in the Southern Mardtha Country, and. more 
than a suspicion that the old adherents of the Bdjahs of Satdrah 
were in league with the "'representatives of the Feshwds. The 
Bombay services in the persons of Brigadier Le-Grand Jacob 
and Messrs. Bose and Seton-Karr were emulating the good 
deeds of their brethren in Bengal, and Lord Elphinstone was 
nobly vindicating the confidence which the British Government 
had reposed in him, by placing him, for a second time, at 
head of an Indian presidencyv It was not beyond the pale of 


« <« The Bengal Native Army was in mntiuy ; the North-Western FiDvinees 
were for tlie moment Jost ; the King of Dehli and our tieacherons Bipdbis 
were proclaiming a new Empire ; small bodies of nllant Englishmen were 
Raiding out in isolated stations against fearful odds; the xevow was still 
extending; and the hearts of all Eni^ishmen in India were di^ly. 
aooounts of the massacre, and worse than massacre^ of . theiz women iuia 
ohildren.”— Gorenimetii 0 / Indut to Court of IftVectois^ /nig 4, 1857. 
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probability that Wettem India would soon be in a blaze. 
Then, in the Dakhin, there was the great Muhammadan State 
of Haidardbdd, where the Nizam, guided and supported by his 
acoomplished minister, Salar Jaug, holding fast to the English 
alliance, still doubted whether they could much longer f^strain 
their troops, if Dehli continued to defy the English Government 
and to baffle all the"" efforts of its armies. The great chiefs of 
B&jpdt&na had as yet given no^sign ; but if Western India were 
to rise, the contagion might spread to them, and, in such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been difficult to calculate the em- 
barrassments of having a hostile country intersecting our 
communications between our leading positions on the East and 
on the West. Nipal professed fidelity to her alliance, and was 
willing to lend us an auxiliary body of troops to operate upon 
Oudh; but there were those who believed that on the ^st 
symptom of disaster, they would be eager to turn against us ; 
and that, in any case, the enlistment of such allie# would be a 
confession of weakness, which would inflict a severe moral 
injury on our Government. In whatsoever direction wo turned 
our eyes there was not a gleam of comfort to be seen. 


By the 2oth of July, Havelock’s little army had crossed the 
Ganges. It had been a work beset with difficulties ; 
but the practical energy of Colonel Tytler had * 

surmounted them. The whole were now on the juiji. 
Oudh side of the river. The entire force consisted 
of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns imperfectly 
equipped and inefficiently manned. There was, as before, a 
great dearth of Cavalry. Excellent as* it was in all soldierly 
.qualities, this little band of volunteer Horse mustered only 
sixty sabres. It was in truth a very weak Brigade, such as 
only the glorious audacity of the EnglisU could have con- 
ceived for a moment to be capable of accomplishing the work 
before it. The hopes of the Lakhnao garrison had been raised by 
' something like a promise of relief isi the little spac^ of five or 
six days.* But it was one that now seemed to 
:be beyond the reach of fulfilment. And the . 
wonder is not that the difficulties of the enterprise Should have 

1 ^ 

* See the following extraet from Mr. Martin GubbWs 'Mutinies in 
Oudh/ On the 22nd or 23rd of July, the trusty epj Angad arrived with 
tidings of Havdook’s arrival at Kdnhpiir. ** We hMl, it will be xeniembeii^,** 
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forced themaelveB upon Havelock’s mkid, in aU their real 
magnitude, when he found himself across the Ganges, but 
that he should for a moment have made light of them; The ^ 
week between the 21st and ^th of July had brought with it 
«n amount of knowledge of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him very fatal to the sanguine views which he had 
encouraged on his first arrival at Kanhpdr. On the 28th he 
was at Mangalwar — it cannot rbe said encamped. That he 
might move as lightly and rapidly as possible, he had advanced 
without the impediment of tents, “Some,” it has been 
narrated by an officer of the force, “ were^ fortunate enough to 
got native huts ; some managed to get native vaults, in which 
over-crowding was the rule ; while the Sikh soldiers ingeniously 
rigged up thatched huts for themselves.” * There was need, 
for the rain fell, day after day, in torrents, after 
* the manner of an Indian July, and cholera had 
broken ouif in the force. There was nothing; to cheer or to 
animate the leader but the one hope of saving the garrison of 
JLakhnao. “ I have this morning,” wrote Havelock to Kr Patrick 
Grant, who had suggested that the enterprise was a hazardous 
one, “ received a plan of Lakhnao from Major Anderson, engineer 
in that garrison, and much valuable information in two memo- 
randa, which escaped the enemy’s outoost troops, and Wjsre 
• partly written in Greek characterB.f Those communications, 
and much information orally derived from spies, convince me of 
the extreme delicacy and difficulty of any operation to relieve 


says the Financial Commissioner, “received no single iota of intelligence 
since the siege began ; and how Angad recounted to us the marvellous tale of 
a handful •of men under Uavolock having defeated the Ndna in three 
engagements, and being actually at the moment master of Ettnhpiir. The 
news was astounding. We luid all along been expecting that the Ndnd 
would cross the river end join the besieging force, if he had not actually done 
BO already. 1 examined Augad strictly, and came to tho conclusion that ^ 
joyful and wondrous news was true.”— “ Many persons had entertained great 
doubt of the truth of Angad’s information. But their doubts were happily 
removed by his reappearauoe at my post on the niglit of tho 25th pf July ; 
and this time he brought a letter. It was a reply by Colonel Fraser Tyibr 
to ffie letter which An^ad liad carried from me, and ounflrmedthe intelligenoe 
which Anga(l»had previously given me. Colonel Ty tier wrote tbat the Generara 
force was suffleient^to defeat the enomy^ tliat the troops were then crossing 
the river, and that we might hope to meet in five or six days.'* \ 

* CahtOla Bavjeto, vol. xxxii., ArUcle, “ Havelock’s Indian Campaign.” 
t These had been brought by Angad, the spy, of whom mention mm been 
made in a fiormsr note. 
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Colonel Iiiglil»9 now ^commanding in Lakbnao. It sludl be 
attempted, however, at eveiy risk, and the result faithfully 
reported”* 

Bo Havelock marched on — Ednhpiir with its ghastly memories 
behind him; before him, at Lakhnao, the great * 
horror of a catastrophe still more tragic and over- 
whelming; around him everywhere a multitude ju]y29. 
of mutinous soldiers and an hrmed population, 
hostile to the core ; and with him only the fearlessness of the 
Englishman to makg headway against these terrific odds. 


* MurBhmau*B Life of Havelock. 
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BOOK VL— THE PANJAB A^D DEHLI, 
[May— July, 1867 .] 


CHAPTER L 

FIRST CX)NFLICTS IN THE PANJAB. 

AlthoughHo Lord Canning it had appeared that the most, for- 
midable dangers which threatened the seonrity of 
* May. Anglo-Indian Empire took shape in the lower 

countries, because those countries were almost 
wholly destitute of the defence of European troops, 
he saw far off, at the furthest extremity of our British dominions, 

. other great perils scarcely less in degree, but of a widely«dif- 
ferent kind, and counteracted by more favourable conditions. 
In the lower provinces he feared the malice of the Native 
soldiery. In the Fanjab he dreaded, most of all, the enmity of 
the people. Sipdhi regiments were scattered all over the Sikh 
country: but the province was, indeed, the great European 
garrison j}f British India. The strength of English manhood 
may have been slight in relat^n to the actual defensive re- 
quirements of our frontier-province abutting upon the Afghan 
country, from Which, oven from remote periods, succeeding 
dynasties had looked for the stream of foreign invasion — small, ' 
too, in comparison with the numerical power of the Native 
regiments, regular and ilregular, which were posted in all 

e rts of the Panjab. But even with the mysterious failure of 
[rath befjre his eyes, the Governor-General was full of con- 
fidence when he counted up the European regimente on the 
frontier, and felt that they might overawe the S%>&hi8. . Tet 
he could not help regaraimg with, some disquieting ajipre- ' 
hensions the 'state of the general population of the piovinoe. 
Little more than seven years had passecl sinoe the Empire of 
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Banjft Singh had been ftronght nnder the yoke of the Englisli. 
The State had been overthrown by the soldiery. It was the 
license of its militaiy bands that had unintentionally opened to 
us the gates of the country of the Five Bivers, and the same 
power, revived or reawakened, might now cast us out* and 
restore for a while the dynasty of the Singhs. Men of the 
most sanguine temperament, inflated well-nigh to bursting 
with national self-love, could haxflly believe that the Sirdars of 
the Fanj&b, who had lost so much by the conquest of their 
country, had become wholly reconciled to British rule and 
eager to perpetuate it^ The truth embodied in a few pregnant 
words by the greatest master of common sense that the world 
has ever seen — “ So many overthrown estates, so 
many votes for troubles ” — could not be ignored 
at Ituch a time. Then there was that other great fount of 
danger — “disbanded soldiery — ^which might send forth a 
sudden torrent to swell the great stream of trouble.* Walled 
towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races of horse, 
chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like,” * 
wrote the same great master — “all this is but a sheep in lion’s 
sldn, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and 
warlike.” The breed and disposition of the Sikhs were stout 
and i^arlike. We could not regard with contempt the military « 
prowess of the nation which had sent forth the men who, in the 
great battles of the Satlaj, had taxed to the utmost the skill 
and valour of Hardinge and Qough, with the best troops of the 
British Empire at their back, and had driven our Dragoons like 
sheep before them on the plain of Chilianvj^lu. 

Nor was the only danger which threatened the poestion of 
the British in our great frontie; province, that which glared 
upon us from the Fanjdb itself. &yond the border were tur- 
bulent tribes, occupying the Afghan passes, whom it had been 
pur policy now to bribe, now to awe, into submission. An 
irruption of these predatory hordes into the plain of Peshawar < 
would have caused wide-spread confusion, in the midst of 
yridok bodies of Afghan Horse, led, perhaps, by one of the 

* f!he numbers, however, must not be exaggerated. Tlie remains of the 
Psi^Abi *Aim 7 , after the second SikhVar, probably did not exceed 26,000 
ineki. Of theseAsbout 10,000 were Sikhs, 7,000 JPaojibi Muhammadans, 
4;000 bin Bm'pdts, 4,000 HindusMnis, and 4,000 Qurkaha About 4,000 of 
theis did lolaien were enlisted into the Paiydb Iiiegular Force, and an' 
equal number into the Militaiy Police. 
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olliefs of the Baruhzai family of E&bul, might have streamed 
down upon our position, and burying, as they had before done, 
aU jealousies and animosities in the grave of a common purpose, 
might have allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swept the 
English out of the country. But thinking of this. Lord Oanning 
thought also of the recent subsidiary treaty witlf Dost Mu- 
hammad, of the friendship that had been outwardly established 
between the two nations, and, above all, of the fact that the 
strongest feelings of self-interest dictated to the Amfr a course 
of neutrality at such a time, and that Jove of English money 
was stronger than hatred of the English race. Thankfully 
and hopefully, he remembered the wise advice of Edwardes and 
the admirable diplomacy of Lawrence;* and he ceased to be 
troubled by the thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as 
would have been the disaster if it had come upon us at such a 
time. ^ 

There were some other circumstances, tdo, in our favour. 
The population of the Panjdb was a mixed population. ' There 
wore national and religious diversities, which forbade the 
union and concentration which gave force even to the feeble. 
In other parts of our Empire there were diversities of faith, 
but long contact had rubbed off the angularities which kept 
them apart, and in the Hinduised Muhammadan, or the Muham- 
madanised Hindu, might be seen something almost amounting 
to ^sion. But there was a gulf between the Sikhs and the 
Muhammadans of the Panjdb — between both and the people of 
Hindustan. The Sikhs learnt with no feeling of joy or sym- 
pathy that the King of Dehli had been proclaimed in his old 
capital^ and that Muhammadanism was likely again to be 
dominant in Upper India. «. They called to mind exciting 
national prophecies, which said that the Sikhs would some day^ 
stream down tef the sack of Dehli ; and the old greed of plun- 
der was revived strenuously within them^ It might be better 
for them, at first, to cast in their lot with the Faringhis, 
v^hose hour would come sooner or later; it was too soon to 
strike then. There was some comfort in this thought. There 
was ccUnfort, too, in the remembrance that the Panjdb had 
been dUbarm^ ; that the warlike population of the oouquered 
country no longer went about with swords at fheir sides, or 
had firelocks stored in tbeir houses. In all such cases it is 


* to), i., p. 316, 
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probable that disariiament is but partial ; for whilst the 
searohingB of authority are active, many implements of war are 
buried in the ground, or hidden in stacks or thatches, ready to 
be exhumed or extracted from the^ hiding-places, if necessity 
for their use should arise. Still the danger from l^t souroe — 
of many aijns in the hands of men knowing how to use them — 
though not, perhaps, wholly removed, had been greatly di- 
minished; and in numerous instances the sword had been 
turned into the ploughshare or the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways of agricultural life. 
That they felt the benSfits of a strong and a just Government 
after the years of unrest which had followed the death of 
Banjit Singh is not to be doubted ; and their martial instincts 
might have been dying out under the subduing influences of a 
reim of order. 

These circumstances were to be counted up in our favour; 
and there was one more to be added to the account. • As the 
country below the Satlaj had been well-nigh swept of its 
military strength to garrison the Panjdb, so also might it be 
said that the lower provinces had been drained of the best 
energies of the political and civil branches of the service to 
govern and to administer it. Lord Canning, ever hopeful and 
sanguine ; and, manly himself, appreciating the power of indi- 
vidual manhood in others, looked confidently towards the 
country in which John Lawrence and his lieutenants stood 
vigilant and ready for action. Besolute that the Panjdb shohld 
in all senses be a success. Lord Dalhousie had looked around 
him for men of good performance and of good promise, and the 
flower of the two sefvices was planted theire when he handed 
over the Government of India to his successor. There Bobert 
Montgomeiy and Donald Macleod, afterwards Chief Bulers of 
the Province, filled the places next in ranlsi to the Chief 
Gommissionorship. There Thornton and Boberts, Barnes and 
Bioketts, of the one service — Edwardes and Nicholson, Becher 
and Lake, Taylor and James, of the* other, and many other 
resolute and sagacious men, were teaching the people to respect 
and love them. There, too, was that famous Fanjab Irregular 
Force rai^ by the Lawrences, and commando^ by* Neville 
01iamberlain,^iih picked ofScers under him — men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daly, and others of the same stamp — a force of 
horse and foot, trained alike to aJ^ivity and to endurance 
a^dst the difficulties of a mountain frontier eight hundred 
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miles in extent, and little likely, it wais believed, to sympathise 
■with the Pdrbiah regiments of Hindustan. If anywhere 
throughout our Indian dominions confidence could be placed 
in the men whoso lot it vronld be to grapple With the dangers 
rising up before thorn, it was in the “ pet province ” of Lord 
Dalhousie. No man knew better than Lord Canning how all 
might bo lost by individual feebleness, or all might be won by 
individual strength. All^ had been lost at Mfrath and Dehli ; 
but he had abundant faith in Lawrence and in those who 
worked under him in the Fanjab ; and as days passed, and he 
learnt, somewhat slowly by reason of 'postal and telegraphic 
interruptions, the events which were developing themselves in 
that province, he felt more and more assuredly thiat his con- 
fidence was not misplaced. Of these events I now proceed to 
speak. 

The summer heats had driven Sir John Lawrence from 
Labor. The ceaseless labour of years had weak- 

RdwiSpSd^ ^ robust frame and impaired a naturally 

strong constitution. A visit to England had 
been recommended to him ; but with that great love of his 
work, which was shared by all who worked under him in the 
Panj&b, he was reluctant to leave the country so long as he 
could do his duty with manifest advantage to the State. But 
he had recognised the necessity of consenting to a compromise, 
and' going out half-way to meet the urgency of the case.* 
There were cool and pleasant places within the range of ihe 
great province which ho administered — places in which he 
might do his work,** during the extreme heats of the summer 
weather, without the waste of strength, which could not be 
arrested^ at Ldhor. So ho had^ been wont, in the month of May, 
to repair to t|ie refreshing slopes of the Marri HiUs; and 
thither he was this year bound, when the first tidings of the 
disastrous events at Mirath and DeUi were 'brought by tele- 
graph to the Fanj&b. Then he stood fast at B&walpindf, a spot 
from which he could observe well all that was passing;»in the 

Panj&b,,and looking down, as it were, from an eminence cm the 
• 

G 

* On the 13th of May, Sir John Lawrence, in a letter to Cftonel Edwriiy^. 
wrote : ** 1 have been very unwell and umible to write. The night helMie' 
last I put some aconite on my temple. It is a deadly poison. la tiom xiimt 
it worked into my tje, and 1 was nearly blinded.’* 
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varied aoene ccAld issue mandates to his ^eutenants all 
over the country, and make his presiding genius felt beyond 
the limits of the province he governed. 

Next in authority to the Chief ^Commissioner was the Judicial 
Commissioner. Mr. Bobert Montgomeiy was a 
Bengal pivilian of thirty years’ standing in the Mont^mcry'at 
service. A member of a good Irish Protestant 
fetmily, he hod been taught and disci})lined in early youth at 
that school which had imparted the rudiments of education to 
the Lawrences. There, on the banks of the Foyle, these young 
contemporaries had become familiar with the stirring watch- 
words of Derry : “ No surrender ! ” There, if they did not 
acquire jnuch classic lore, they laid broad and deep the foun- 
dations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, and well-dis- 
ciplined, they went forth into the world by different paths ; but 
time brought the Derry, boys again together to sit Ix^side each 
other on the same Bench, and to learn the same grA,t lessons. 
When the L&hor Board of Administration was dissolved, Henry 
and John Lawrence and Bobert Montgomery wore its members.* 
On the institution of the new administrative system, under the 
Chief Commissionership of John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery 
became Judicial Commissioner.* There were some character- 
istic differences between him and his chief; but they la% 
mainly on the surface. An unmistakable benevolence of 
aspect, and a rare gentleness of manner, might have led,^ome 
to suppose that he was one made to shine only in quiet times 
and in happy circumstances. But the genial smile and the 
kindly voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence of 
that resolute will ahd that stem courage which spol^ out so 
plainly in the look and bearing of the Chief Commissioner. It 
only needed a great occasion to show that he could be bard 
ad a rock and cruel as steel to resist the oppressions of the 
proud, and to Bmita» the persecutors of our race. And those 
who Imew him best said of him that it was a fortunate cir- 
. • 

f During the existence of the Libor Board of AdminiBtiatioD, Mont- 
gOneiy, who was a oitrilian of the Thomasonian school, who had ^duated 
itf the North-Western Piovinoes, concurred in the opiniqps and supported 
the Ttows of John more frequently thkn those of Henry Lawrence; but at a 
period, hilmeasnxes both in Oudh and the Paqj&b indioated his mature 

S voeif the principles audp policy od the latter. In no one have the 
aririoGEaey found a more generous advocate than in Sir Bobert 
nmy. ^ 
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cumstanoe that they had then at Laho^, as ohi^f director of 
affairSy one who was a man of impulse, with whom to think was 
to act, and whose very defects, including a want of caution and • 
circumspection, were of a kind to be essentially serviceable in 
such if conjuncture. 

The hour of the great; crisis found Mr. Montgomery at the 
civil station of Andrkali, situated at the distance 
sute of the of a mile from the^Fanjabi capital. In the city of 
Ldhor itself there was a mixed population, num- 
bering nearly a hundred thousand, the most 
numerous classes being Sikhs and Muhiftnmadans, many of 
them bom soldiers. The Fort, which was within the walls 
of the city, was garrisoned by a company of an ^^ropean 
regiment, some details of European artillery, and half a regiment 
of Sipdhis. These detachments for garrison duty were relieved 
at fixed intervals, and returned to the cantonment of Mfan-Mfr, 
six miles Crom Ldhor, where the great bulk of our military 
force was posted. At that station were three regiments of 
Native Infantry and a regiment of Native Cavalry, watched hy 
the 81st Foot and two troops of European Horse Artillery. 
IVo of the Sipdhi regiments were among the most distinguish^ 
in the service. The 16th Grenadiers was one of the ** beautiful 
^ rjsgiments ” which had fought under Nott against the Afghans 
of Kandahar, and the 26th had done so well under Pollock, 
that Jjord Ellenborough had made it a Light Infantry corps. 
The other Native regiments were the 49th Infan^ and the ' 
8th Cavalry. Boughly computed, it may be said that the 
Native troops outnumbered the Europeans as four to one. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was knovh:! at L4hor that the 
^ . Mirath regiments had revolted. On the morning of 

^ * the 12th came the "still more exciting intelligence 

^ ^ * tha| Dehli was in the hands of the rebels. The 

tremendous significance of these tidings was not likely to be 
underrated by a man of Montgomery’s intelligence and ex-' 
perience. But it did not bewilder him for a moment. He saw 
cleaiiy that the safety of India depended at such a time, on the 
salvation.of the Fanj4b. The Panj&b in the hands of the 
enemy, anti all JCpper India must be lost. It was certain l^t ' 
the great arsenal of Dehli had gone from us; it was impossible 
to exag^rate the helplessni^ of the^English if the magaain^s 
of the Fanjdb and the adjacent territories were also tp be 
wrested from them. Any success, on the part of the Begular. 
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Sipihi regimeAtB xiiig£t stimijlate all the Irregular battalions 
in the Panj&b to revolt, and this might bo followed by a 
rising of the people. But it was not equally clear* how this 
gigi^tio evil was to be arresi^. Understanding wqll the 
Native dbaracter, Montgomery knew that the Sipahi was not 
less likely to be driven into hostility by his fears than by his 
resentments. It might, therefore, bo the safer course to keep 
things quiet, and to betray no symptom of suspicion. But, on 
the other hand, it was impossible to overrate the advantage of 
striking the first blow. The party that is first to be the party 
of action has a double chance of ipuccoss. 

But the general knowledge that there was a' spirit of mutiny 
in the Bengal Army mi^ht not have induced the authorities at 
Ldhor to take the initiative, and might not have justified them 
iif doing it, if there had been no particular knowledge of local 
disaffection among the Panjabi troops. This l^owlcdge,. 
however, had been obtained. On a suggestion from Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Captain Bichard Lawrence, Chief of the Police and Thagi . 
Departments in the Panjab, had commissioned the head-writer 
of the Thagf office, a Brahman of Oudh, to ascertain the feelings 
and intentions of the Labor troops. A fitter agent could not 
have been employed, fur his were both the country and the caste 
of the most influential of the Pfirbiah Sipdhis. lie did his worl^ * 
loyally and well. Scrupulous as he was, on the score of caste, 
as anv Brahman in the service, ho had no sympathy witl^ the 
treacherous machinations of men who were eating the salt of 
the British Government, and were under the kindly care of its 
officers ; and he brought back to Bichard Jjawrence, after brief 
but satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at Mian-Mir 
were ripe for revolt. “ Sahib,”.said tho faithful Brahman, “they 
are full of fasdd * — they are up to this in it and he laid his' hand 
upon his throat. It plain that they werebnly waiting for 
information from thd countries below to break into open mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomery took counsel with his 
colleagues — the chief civilians and staff-officers at 
Anarkali, who assembled in the house of Mac- 
therson, the Military Secretary. They were Mr. •* 

Ikmald Maoleod, Mr. Egerton,,Colonel Ommane5^, Mr. Boberts, 
GaptainsMaipherson, Bichard Lawrence, and, Waterloo Hutchin- 
son. There was an animated discussion. Maepherson had already 
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talked the matter over with Rohert Montgomery,* and th^ had 
agreed that it would be expedient to deprive the Sip&his of 
their ammunition.* It was now suggested by the former that 
this should be done — ^that the ammunition should be lodged in 
store, and that the regiments should be told that, as they had 
obviously much anxiety with respect to the greased cartridges^ 
it was the order of the Govempient that all ground of alarm 
should bo removed for the present by leaving them without 
any ammunition at Jill. On this Richard Lawrence said, “ I 
would disarm thorn altogether ;** to which. Maepherson replied 
that it was scarcely probable that the military authorities 
would cimsent to sucli a measuro. After some further discussion 
Montgomery determined that he and Mae))herson shotfld drive 
over to the military station and j)roposo to the Brigadier, at 
any rate, to deprive the Native regiments of their ammunition, 
'In ordinary course of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would 
have been consulted. But there was an interruption of the 
^telegraphic communication between Ldhor and Rawalpindi ; so 
the responsibility of deciding upon immediate action rested 
with IMontgomoiy, and lie cheerfully undertook it. 

The station of Midn-Mir was then in military charge of 
« • II r. u- Brigadier Stuart Corbett, an officer of the Indian 
, , r g or r ttj served the Company for nearly 

forty years, but had lost but little of the bodily and none of 
the Aental vigour of his prime ; and it was a happy circum- 
stance that ho had none of that incapacity to grasp strange 
incidents and now situations — ^none of that timid shrinking from 
responsibility — ^whicli is so often evinced by feeble minds, 
trammeKed by the associations of long years of convention and 
routine. A happy circumstanoo, indeed, that to such a man 
Montgomery now communicated the alarming tidings which 
had been received from Mlrath and Dehli. Corbett saw at once 
that there was a pressing necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action ; and though, at fi^st, knowing well the feelings of the 
officers under his command, he could not embrace ^e bold 
project of disarming the troops, he did not hesitate t6 adopt 
the propiMsal to render the Native regiments oomparativeiy 
harmless by fhe seizure of their ammunition. But, as the 
day advanced, he began to doubt whether the {kecautionaiy 
measures on which they hdd resol'^d in the morning would 


* Tho original suggestion came from Richard Lawrence.— G.B.M. 
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sufiBce for suclf an emergency. So he wrote to Macpherson in 
brief decided language, more emphatic than official, saying that 
*be would “ go the whole hog ” and disarm the troops altogether 
And Montgomery readily consented to the proposal.* ^ 

It was a bold measure and to be accomplished only by secrecy 
and suddenness. But neither Montgomery nor 
Oorbett doubted for a moment that a single white 
regiment, with a good complement of European 
Artillery, resolutely commanded and skilfully handled, could 
overawe the Native brigade, and force them to lay down their 
arms. A general parade was, therefore, ordered for the following 
morning. There was nothing in it to invite suspicion. Every- 
thing went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was that evening 
to be given by the officers of the station to Colonel Benny and 
thd officers of the 81st Foot. All suggestions as to its postpone- 

* It has been stated, and upon authority commonly tmstwoi'fty — that of 
Mr. Oave-Browne, in his very valuable work, “ The Panjab and Dehli in 
1857 ’* — ^that it was the conbldoratiou of a moro presBlii<; local dangoi that * 
caused the extreme measure of disarming the troops to 1^ agreed u{M>n. It 
is said that intelligonco bad been received to the effect that tho Sipahi regi- 
ments had conspired to seizo the fort of Ldhor. It was garrisoned as above 
related, by some Euroficnn Infantry and Artillery, and a wing of a Native 
regiment. During tho first half of tiio month of May, tlie 26th were on garrison, 
duty; but on the 15 th of the month they were to be relieved by the 49th. 
And it was ogi'ccd that the wing mnrcliing out and tho wing marching in — 
more ^an a thousand men in all — should turn upon the Europeans andaslay 
them ; and tlien, at a given signal to be seen from a distance, tho Sipdhis at 
Midn-Mfr should rise, massocru their ofiScers, seize the guns, fire the Canton- 
ments, and reh>ase all the prisoners in the goal. Nor was the rising to be 
confined to Mian-Mir. It was believed that at Ateritsar, at Piruzpiir, at 
Philur, and Jalandhar, the Sipahi regiments were alike prepared Ho break 
into rebellion, and that everywhere thair first measure would bo the seizure 
of our magazines. Tl^e authority for this story was a Sikli police-officer — 
said to be a man of moreathan ordinary intelligence, and of undoubted 
loyalty to the British Government — ^who had communicated it to Richard 
Lawrence. But after a very searching inquiiy into the events of that morn- 
ing at Midn-Mir, I have been compelled to discard tho whole story, so far at 
least as concerns its alleged effect upon the minds of Montgomery and 
Corbett, and the consilient disarming of the troops. Mr. Browno says that 
God's mercy in ponnitting the timely discovery of this plot ** alqno saved 
hundreds from tlie snare laid for them.” But there are grave dimbts as to 
the existence of .the plot, and it was noieven talked of until ft/ter the measure 
of disaming troops had been agreed upon. What Richard Lawrence, 
Captain of Police, really ascertaiped, at Mpntgomeiy’s suggestion, was that 
wMdi is stated in the text. And it is tho belief both of Montgomery and 
Bieheid Lawrence, as now before me under their own hands, that no new 
of any kind caused Corbett to adopt the bolder course. 

• Y 2 
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ment were 'wisely set aside. Nothing 'ww to h^done to excite 
siiBpicio]i|^ The Sipdhis of Midn-Mir, and their brethren of all 
classes, trere to see that the English 'were feasting and dancing 
in total unconcern, as ever oonSbions of their strength and confident 
in tl%ir security. So the rooms of the Artillery Mess-House 
were lighted up at the appointed time ; and hosts and guests 
assembled as though bent only on the enjoyment of the hour. 
A few there knew what was cdbing in the morning, and others 
had a vague impression of an impending danger — an approach- 
ing crisis — that might turn that gaily deporated ball-room into 
a grim battle-field. Some vague reports passed from one to 
another about the muster of which they had read in the order- 
book; and the more suspicious wero well pleased to thinkuthat they 
could lay their hands upon their swords in a moment. The 
greater number neither know nor suspected, but grumbFed, 
saying that it was an inconsiderate and unkindly thing at best 
to order S general parade for the morning after a ball. And so 
they danced on into tho small hours of the* morning, and saw 
* their wives and daughters home, as though there wore nothing 
to disturb tho smooth surface of ordinary events. The Native 
sentries posted here and there in Cantonments saw nothing in 
the movements of the English to indicate anxiety or mistrust. 
•If tho Sipdhis had, as was alleged, really planned the destruc- 
tion of the English at Mian-Mir, they must have rejoiced in the 
thought that their victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
wore going blindfold to the shambles. 

But when the hours of morning-darkness were past, and day 
May 13. da^vned upon Mian-Mir,jother thoughts than 

The dimming these took posscssiou of the Sipahi mind. The 
parade. Brigade assembled on the parade-ground. There 
was nothing peculiar in tho appearance of that assembly, except 
that Montgome^, Roberts, and others of the chief civil officers 
from Andrkalf were to be seen mounted on^he ground.* Every 
soldier obeyed the orders that were issued to him. The 
regiments were drawn up in lines of contiguous columns. The 
Artillery and 81st (not numbering more than two hundred and 
fifty men) were on tho right, tho Native Cavalry on the left, 
and the Infantry regiments in the centre; the white men 
appearing as a mere dot beside the long line of th^ blacks. At 
— — ■■■ . 

* They had ridden over from AndrkaK in tho morning. It appeals that 
they were not at the bull. , 
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the hisad of each regiment was read aloud the Government order 
disbanding the mutinous 34th at Barrackpur. These formal 
-proceedings over, the serious business of the morning coni- 
menoed. The Native regiments were ordered to change front 
to the rear, and at the same time the Slst also changed front, 
60 as to. face the Sipahis ; the Artillery then in the rear, loading 
their guns unseen by the Native regiment. When this 
manoeuvre, which seemed whilst* in execution to be only a part 
of the Brigade exercise of the morning, had been accomplished, 
a staff officer. Lieutenant Mocatta, Adjutant of the 26th regiment, 
who could speak the Native languages fluently and correctly, 
was ordered forward by the Brigadier to read his address to the 
the Sipahis. He did it well, in a clear loud voice, explaining 
to them that now, a mutinous spirit having evinced itself in 
otBer regiments, and brought many good soldiers to certain 
destruction; it was better that the distinguished regiments at 
Mi&n-Mir, which had done so much good service to 6he State, 
should place themselves beyond the roach of temptation by 
surrendering all means of offence ; so they were ordered to — « 

Pile arms.*' 

Whilst this address was being delivered to the Sipahis, the 
61st fell back by subdivisions between the guns ; and when tho 
word was given to pile arms, tho Native regiments found^ 
themselves face to face with a long line of Artillery, and a row 
of lighted portfires in the hands of the Kiiglish gunners. ^ At 
the same time tho voice of Colonel Kenny rung out clearly 
with the command, “ Slst, load ! ” and then there was tho rattle 
of the ramrods, which told that there was death in every piece. 
For a minute the Grenadiers had hcsitate*d to obey tho order ; 
but thus confronted, they saw t^at to resist would bo\o court 
instant destruction; so they sullenly resigned themselves to 
their fate, and piled fheir muskets to the word of command, 
whilst the Cavalry unclasped their bolts and laid their sabres 
on the ground. The Slst then came forward and removed the 
arms, for which a large number of csffts were waiting near the 
parade-grounds, and the Sipahis went baffied and harmless to 
their Lines.* It was a great design executed . 
with consummate skill ; and if by a first blow 
•little was ^er won, the battle of the Panjab w'as fought and 
won that morning by Montgomery^ Corbett, and Benny. 


* The arms were taken jmder a gdard of the Slst to tho lAhor Fort. 
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Bnt tliis bloodless victory at Mlan-Iilir was vot the whole ol 
that morning’s work. Whilst the parade was 
MTjreof being held, three companies of the 81st were 

Ldhoft ** marching to Ijdhor to secure the Fort. Awing 

I of the 26th Sipahis was on garrison duty there. 

It was yet wanting two days of the completion of their tour of 
duty; and unless they wondered why none of their officers 
were dancing at Mfan-Mfr, there was nothing to create sus- 
picion that there was anything unwonted in the air. But 
when suddenly, a little while after sunrise, news came that the 
Europeans were marching on the Fort, fney saw at once that 
whatever plots were to have been acted oht on the 15th, they 
had been discovered, and that the game was altog%ther lost. 
Colonel Smith, with his three companies, marched into the 
Fort. The Sipahis were ordered to lay down their arms. 
Besistance was hopeless, and they obeyed to a man. The 
companies of the 81st were then told off to their various duties, 
and the Sipahis were marched to Mfan-Mfr, crestfallen and 
j dispirited, there to learn the history of the eventful parade of 
the morning. They found the place bristling with the bayonets 
only of the white men. European picquets and sentries were 
posted everywhere. Arrangements were being made to secure 
the safety of the women and children in the English barracks, 
* and messengers were speeding to different parts of the country 
to warn our countrymen of the danger with which they were 
thzViatencd. 

To secure the safety of one point, although that one point 
were the great capital of the Panj&b, had not 
May, 13. l^2th of May, the sole object of 

Montgomery’s eiertions. With a strong European 
Brigade, Horse, Foot, and» Artillery, the authori- 
ties at Mfrath hUd refused to divide their force, and had looked 
only to the safety of the station. But at Labor, with only one 
regiment of English Infantry and a few English gunners, in 
the face of a still larger body of Native troops, Montgomery 
took a comprehensive view of all surrounding dangers, and 
turned the scanty moans at his disposal to larger account than 
most menwoMd have deemed 'possible. But it was his good 
fortune to find in the military chief a kindred Spirit, and to 
meet with ready response 'to all lus suggestions. If at that 
time the^e had been, on the part of the military, any ominous 
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shakings of ]jfeads aifd feeble wringings of hands, all* would 
have been lost. But to Corbett and Benny nothing seemed 
• impossible. With the penlous work before them of disarming 
the Mian-M|r troops, they had sent off three companies of their 
one white regiment to Labor; hut the crisis was one which 
demanded even further sacrifice of immediate strength. TTt was 
certain that there was much to be done with small means ; but 
it is in such daring and such doing that greatness consists. 
Another company of the dlst was despatched in Native car- 
riages, hastily collected, to afford succour to another place 
which seemed to begirt with danger. 

The fortress of Govindgarh, which lies some thirty miles 
from ]^^4hor, is the military stronghold of the great city of 
Amritsar, the spiritual capital of tho Panjab — a city invested 
kx the minds of tho Sikh people with the holiest associations. 
In no place throughout the Panjab was the influence of tho 
priesthood so powerful ; in no place had tho spirit 
of nationality so largely survived the subjugation • 
of the people. There tho Sikh inhabitants were more likely to 
rise than in any part of the country ; and to that centre, mor6 
than to any other point, wore the Sikhs likely to turn their 
eyes for a given signal of general insurrection. From the first 
moment, Montgomory had recognised tho paramount import- 
ance of securing tho Fort and overawing the city. On tfce^ 
morning of the 12th, with tho Dehli telegrams before him, he 
had written to Mr. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, adyising 
him of what had happened bolow, telling him that at Ldhor 
they might have to fight for their lives, and urging upon him 
the immediate necessity of “caring for Govindgarh.” “I 
would advise,” he said, “ every precaution being adopted before- 
hand, so as to be ready in case of a row. Tou shall have the 
best infoi^mation of vail that is going on, and the more quietly 
we move the bettqf. lio not alarm tlie Sipahjis by any previous 
acts, but keep the strictest watch on them ; and tho feelings of 
the city should bo ascertained by every source at your com- 
mand. Open communication with Jalandhar, and find out 
what is going on there. My advice is to be fully alive and 
awake, and prepared ibr the worst, without creating* any alarm 
by any open act. If the troops should rise, you have the Fort 
to go to, c&id can defend yourselves.” And these stirring words 
were addressed to a lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mr. Cooper 
was not a man to be appalled by any danger; and under hiiy^ 
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aj^ain {here was another civil officer, Mr, Jlaciiagl)ten, Assistant 
Gomicissioner, equally ripe for any hazardous enterprise that . 
might fall in the way of his duty. 

Cool and collected, and fertile in resources and expedients, 
these two now bethought themselves of turning to the best 
account every possible circumstance that was in their favour. 
The report at Amritsar was that the disurmed Sip&his from 
Mi6n>Mir were coming in a body to help the regiments at tiie 
former place to seize upon Govindgarh. Tlie fortress was 
garrisoned mainly by Sip^hi troops. The only Europeans were 
the gunners of a weak company of Artillery: There was, how- 
ever, in the Cantonment a horse* batteiy, under Captain Waddy, 
manned by white soldiers, and this was now removed 4^to the 
Fort. Cooper, with a party of Irregular horsemen and some 
faithful Sikhs, took post 0 ])posite the Fort gates, whilst Mao- 
iiaghten went out on the Labor road to raise a hotly of villagers 
to intercoj^t the advance of the rebel Sipaliis. The agiicultural 
communiti& wore known to bo on our side. They were in a 
state of unexampled prosperity, 'Inhere had Leon one of the 
fiohost harvests known for years. Many of the peasantry were 
hardy Jiit cultivators, with no sympathetic leanings towards 
the fcjipiihis ^rom Hindustan. They promptly responded to the 
call, and arming themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
, could seize— perhaps only the implements of their calling- 
wont forth to form a living bariier against the wave of insur- 
rection. which, it was believed, was p<juring in from Labor. 
But safety, not danger, was on the road. About midnight, 
a noise as of a coming multitude was heard. Macnaghten 
mustered his villagers, and formed across the "highway a sturdy 
rampart of carts, behind which they awaited the approach of 
the enemy. But they found themselves face to face with a 
most welcome aiTival of friends. It was Ahe company of the 
81st, under ChiclKpster, that had been senli, to the relief of 
Govindgarh. lloforo daylight the relief had been accomplished, 
and the fortress was safe. « 

So, for the time, by the exertions of Montgomery and Corbett, 
' ^ and those who worked under them, the two great 
Firuip It. » ^itics of Lahor and Amritsar were placed beyond 
the reach of immediate danger. By prompt and ubexpeoted 
movements on the part of British authority, the revolt of the 
Sip&his had been paralysed in the very hour of its birth, and 
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on the spots icost favourable to its vigorous development. But 
there were other places, at no great distance, which, although 
. of far less political importance, suggested grave doubts and 
anxieties to our chiefs; and Montgomery, therefore, on the 
same day sent expresses to all the principal civil officers In the 
Fanj&b, J^earing copies of a coniidontial circular letter, in which 
they were informed of what had taken place, and warned to be 
in readiness to act promptly and vigorously in the event of an 
emergency, but to maintain outward calmness and quietude in 
the face of danger — to be fully alive to the magnitude of the 
crisis, but to betnfy no symptom of alarm or excitement. 
Instructions were issued for the safe custody of the Treasuries, 
for the i^rengthening of the Sikh Police, and for the detention 
of all Sipdhi letters ; and it ended with the assuring words : 

1 have full reliance on your zeal and discretion.” 

There were two places, especially, which it was most im- 
portant to secure, on account of the military resources they 
contained. At Firdzpur and Fhilur were largo quantities of 
munitions of war, with but few European troops to defend the* 
magazines against the too probable assaults of the Sipahis. At 
the former place were an arsenal and a magazine 
of considerable dimensions — the largest in that * Miiyi3. 
part of India. Two regiments of Native Infantry ^ tJe JVJ • 
and a regiment of Native Cavalry were posted 
there, and the temper at least of one of tlio regiments was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, were less formidable 
than at Mitln-Mir, for the European strength was greater in 
proportion to the Sipuhi force. The Gist Queen’s was cantoned 
at Firdzpdr, and tlfero also were two companies of European 
Artillery. The station was coiipnanded by Brigadier Inues, an 
old Sipdhi officer of good repute ; but ho laboured at that time 
under the disadvantage of being a stranger. He had arrived 
to take command of the brigade only on tho^ morning of the 
1 1th. On the following night news came from Labor that the 
Sipahis in Mirath and Dehli had riilbn, and the Brigadier was 
informed that the Native troops at Ldhor were to bo disarmed 
on the following day. On the 13th the Brigadier, anxious to 
discern for himself the bearing of his men, l^^ld a* morning 
parade. Thqir demeanour was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing opehly defiant in |heir manner, there was an absence 
of that easy, careless, unoccupied Hook which characterises the 
Sipdhi in quiet times. It was plain that something was coming. 
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Tho parade dismissed, Brigadier Innes called a Council of 
War. The members summoned were the principal political 
officers, the Commandants of the several regiments, and the* 
Gommissaiy of Ordnance. There was no attempt to obscure 
the fhct that the temper of the Sipabis was most suspicious, 
and that the safety of the station depended on preempt and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm the Native regiments in 
a body was not held to be a measure that could be attempted 
without danger ; why is not very clear. So it was determined 
to divide them— a poor half-measure, which could scarcely be 
crowned with success — and to disarm them separately on the 
morrow. But the morrow of vigorous action never comes. 
The man for a crisis is ho who knows no morrovi^ but is 
resolute to strike to-day. The regiments were paiuded sepa- 
rately, and marched off to different camping-grounds a^ a 
distance from their Lines. The 57 th quietly obeyed orders, 
and bivoifacked on their allotted space for the night. The 45th, 
who were marched through the great Bazaar, lost there the 
little loyalty that was left in them ; for amc ng the buyers and 
the sellers were scatterers of sedition, and sparks flew about 
everywhere to bring on a great explosion. It happened, too, 
that as they wont the Sipahis caught sight of the European 
^ldier3% and, believing that a hostile movement was intended, 
raised a cry that there was treachery abroad, and numbers of 
the^i fell out, loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the 
magazine. The rest marched on to their camping-ground. 

The outer defences of the magazine were in a state to favour 
the ingress of the mutineers. The ditch was fllled up, and the 
walls v;ero in ruins; so the Sip&his of tho 45th vfiere soon 
within the so-called intronchipents. But the magazine itself 
was less assailable, for it was protected by a high wall, and the 
only entrance was defended by a guard of Redmond’s Europeans. 
The Sipahis witnin did their best to assisUtheir comrades with 
scaling-ladders;* but the English soldiery were more than 
a match fof the mutineers within and without. 

May 13-14. former were seized and disarmed ; the latter 

were driven back, but not before Redmond himfself had been 
wounded.* Th^ magazine was thus saved, and three more com- 

^ ^ ^ 

* Brigadier IniicB saya that thoi Sipdhia of the 45th ** made a rush at the 

intrciichments with sculing-laddcrs, which must liaye been preyiouolj pi6> < 
pared.* 
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panies of tlA Gist haviog 1)6011 thrown into it, its security was 
established. But to save the magazine was in effect to sacrifice 
the Cantonment. With so small a body of European troops, it 
was impossible to defend one part without exposing another. 
The very division of the Sipdhis, which had been thbllglit an 
element of strength, was in result only a source of difficulty 
and danger. The remaining companies of the 61st, menaced 
on both sides, could do little* or nothing to save the Canton- 
ment. For the great Bazaar poured forth its multitudes to 
plunder and destiw. The bungalows of the European officers, 
the mess-houses, tno churches, Protestant and Catholic, were 
sacked and fired. The night was a night of terror; but the 
families of the English ofiicers were safe in the barracks of 
the 61st, and the fury of the assailants did not fall on our 
defenceless people. 

Meanwhile the 57th had rtmiained inactive on their camping- 
ground, and when morning dawned it was found iHlit there had 
been but few deserters. The Brigadier, therefore, declared that 
he would regard them as loyal soldiers, if they would lay dowli 
their arms in the European Lines. The Light Company marched 
in with apparent willingness ; but as the others were following, 
they saw a movement of the 61st, directed againsf some men of 
the 45tfa, who had been tampering with their more loyal copi- 
rades, and believing that the Light Company had been trapped^ 
they broke in dismay and fled across the plain. Afte^ bomo 
time the efforts of their officers to dispel the fear whicb had 
seized them were successful, and they were brought back again 
to their camping-ground. Little by little, as the day advanced, 
confidence was restored ; and before nightfall thev had been 
marched to the European barracks, and had surrendered their 
arms and the colours of their regiment. But the Sipahis of the 
45th were stUl roaming about the station, defiant and rijio for 
mischief; and in* the morning there was report that the 
mutineers intended to seize the regimental magazines. To 
remove the ammunition into the ^'general magazine was im- 
possible ; so the Brigadier determined to destroy it. Two loud 
explosions were presently heard, and it was known that the 
magazines of the 45th au^ 57th had beenjbloW'n into the 
air. • 

There was now nothing left fo^ the 45th but flight. Their 
oomiades were disarmed. Their ammunition was destroyed. 
The Europeans were^ now com.paratively free to act, and the 
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troopers of the 10th Cavalry had not yet drawn a babre against 
their officers. The chances, therefore, were all against the 
Sipahis; so they took their colours, and turned weir faces 
towards Pehli. And then, for the first time, a spasm of energv 
seized upon tho Brigadier. Some companies of the 61st, witn 
two guns of tho horse-battery, went in pursuit, and thdn two 
squadrons of the 10th Cavalry took up tho work of the tired 
footmen, and with Major Marsden, the Deputy Commissioner — 
a dashing officer and a bold rider — drove them some twelve 
miles from Firuzimr, and scattered them over the country, till 
they threw away their arms and colours, and hid themselves in . 
villages or crouched in the jungle. Some were taken prisoners 
by their pursuers, some were given up by the villagers but it 
is believed that some also succeeded in joining the Sip4hi force 
within the walls of Dehli. 

The great magazine of Firuzpur had l>een saved ; but there 
was no lustA) in the achievement. 'The British had nothing on 
which to congratulate themselves but the bare fact. The fact 
i;{'^as one of largo proportions, for the loss of such supplies of 
ordnance stores and their gain to tlio cneniy would have 
weakened our moans of oifonce, and made tho work of recon- 
quest far slower and more diflicult.* But when we think of 
what Corbett had done with his one weak regiment at Mian- 
Mir against a far larger body of Sipahis, wo marvel and are 
inortiliod as wo dwell upon the record of events at Firiizptir. 
The 61st, supported by tho Artillery, could have done what the 
81st had been doing, and might have saved the Cantonment. 
But luucs, shrinking Jroin responsibility, ;resorted to half- 
measures, Qnd accomplished only a lialf-succiss. We must not, 
however, judge him too severely. He did at least as much as 
most Native Infantry officers, accustomed oply to the routine of 
quiet times, the hapess of the regulations, and the supremacy 
of the Adjutant-Generars office, would have*" done, and indeed 
afterwards did, when suddenly brought face to face with a 
great and trying emergency. Perhaps it is less strange that 
& only half succeeded, than that he did not fail outright. 


* Mr. Cave-Browno eays : ** Thus, although the Cantonment had to some 
extent been sncrificod, there was the consolation of knowing the magaane 
was saved. Hod it fallen into the hands of the mutineers, with its piles of 
shot and shells, its pits of gunpowder, and its well-stored amiouiy, Delili had 

mt been rc-won under four times four montlu.” ^ 
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There yet another place of great military importance, 
the seizure of which was supposed to form part of 
the first great group of measures designed for the 
subversion of British authority in the Panj&b, and ,\^hiGh it 
was, therefore, of the utmost moment to secure. This was the 
Fort of Fhilur, lying between Jalandhar and Lodi&nd, on the 
great high road to iJohli. It had been described as the “ key 
of the Fanjab ; ” but, like other keys of the same kind, it was 
by no means in safe keeping. A considerable arsenal was 
planted there, but J^here were no European troops to protect it. 
AVhen the day’s work was done, and the Ordnance Commissariat 
officers had gone to their homes, there was not a white face to be 
seen lit the Fort. The Sipahis of the 3rd Infantry garrisoned 
the place and occupied the adjacent Cantonment. At a distance 
&f some twenty-four miles was the military station of Jdlandhar, 
where the 8th Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, a regiment of Native Cavalry, and a proportionate 
force of Artillery. The Infantry regiments — the 36th and the 
61st — were known to bo tainted. They had been in recent 
contact with corps which had already broken into rebellion. 
That these Jdlandhar regiments had, in concert ^ith the 3rd, 
plotted the seizure of the Fort of Fhilur, with its guns and 
stores, was believed, if it was not proved to bo a fact ; and only* 
prompt action could avert the tlireatenod disaster. The work . 
to be done was very much the same work as had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished at Midn-Mir, and with the same means. 
The European regiment and the Artilleiy^ might have disarmed 
the Sipdhis and secured the Fort of Fhilur. 

The brigade was under the command of Brigadier Johnstone, 
a Queen’s officer of the regulation pattern. lie was. absent from 
Jdlandhar when news came of the great events at 
Mirath and Dehli, and Colonel Hartley, of the * “y " • 

8th Queen’s, was ilh tempomry command of the force. On the 
11th, the first vague tidings of disajpter were passing along the 
telegraph wires through Jdlandhar to Ldhor. No action was 
taken on that day ; the story might be exaggerated ; it might, 
therefore, bo bettor to “ wait for further informatjon.” Next 
day all doubt was removed, ^nd Colonel Hartley took counsel 
with the qjiief civil and military officers at the station. It was 
plain to every one thatf as an CBsential measure of security, 
Fhilur must be occupied by European troops. It was agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment of the 8th should be sent off 
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secretly under cover of tlie night. Other measures of precaution 
were to be taken. The guns, duly covered by European 
detachments, were to be posted so as to sweep the parade- 
ground^^tof the Native troops^ and the gunners were to be 
always at their posts. Europeans from Olpherts’* troop of 
Horse Artillery wore to act as Cavalry and patrol the station. 
The ladies and children were, placed cither in the Boyal 
Barracks or in the Artillery schoolroom and library. Every 
officer in the Cantonment was constantly alert, day and nigh^ 
in case of the anticipated surprise ; and as it was expected tiiat 
the Native Cavalry troopers would make a rush upon the guns, 
heaps of stones were scattered about so as to impede the advance 
of the horsemen, and to throw them into confusion whilst our 
grape-shot was acting upon them. But with these defensive 
measures our action ceased. If there Avas any thought of 
striking thg arms from the hands of the Native soldiery it was 
speedily abandoned. Tlio reason given is, that in 
^ the neighbourhood of Jalandhar were several 

smaller stations occupied only by Sipahi troops, and that if the 
regiments there had been disarmed, their comrades at Hoshiar- 
ptir, Kdngrah, Nurpdr, and Philur would have risen against 
their defenceless officers at those places, and would have 
"Streamed down upon Jdlandhar, recovered the arms of the 
regiments there, and set the whole country in a blaze. 

M(x*nwliile, at Philur, on the 12th of May, the Artillery 
Subaltern Griffith, Avho, as an Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, 
was in charge of the magazine, was doing all that resolute 
manhood could do to ^protect the precious charge confided to 
him. Intelligence of the outbreak had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegraph Department, who came laden with help 
in the shape of the necessary apparatus to place the interior of 
the Fort in direct communication with Jalandhar. In the 
course of a few hours this was done,'and a message came right 
into Griffith’s private office room, informing him that succours 
were on their way. Hopefully, cheerfully, the Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans attached to 
the magazine, addressed himself to the work of holding the 
Fort during the Critical hours of the darkness. At sunset the 
gates were closed. A gun was brought down to th£ gateway, 

ft ^ 

* Henry Olplierts of the Benf 2 ;al Artillery—- cousin of William Olpherts of 
the same corps, then serving at ^iniras.— Ante, p. >152, et eeq. 
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and all throngfi the night the little party of Englishmen kept 
guard, relieving each other with ready portfire, and keeping 
watch from the ramparts to Ciitoh the first sound of any com- 
motion in Cantonments which might indicate that the S^pahis 
had risen. But all was quiet in the station, and all was quiet 
within the Fort. The Sipdhis of the 3rd were not yet ready. 
The appointed hour of revolt had not come. So the night 
passed, and the day dawned ; but ere the dawn had come the 
looked-for deliverance was at hand. A hundred and fifty men 
of the 8th Foot, tvio Horse Artillery guns, and a party of 
Fanjdbi Horse, appeared under the walls of the Fort. Thu 
gate was thrown open. The relieving force marched in ; and, 
to the dismay of the Sipahis, European sentries were posted 
everywhere in their place, and the arsenal of Philur was saved. 
It was truly a good night’s work; for the Fort might have 
become the rallying-place of all the mutinous regimeiy;s in that 
part of the country, and it was preserved, as has been already 
shown, to bo of immense importance to us in our subsequent , 
retributory operations.* 

* See ante, pp. 141-2, for the story of the equipment of th% siege tm'ii 
and its maioh from Philur, 
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CHAPTEB n. 
feshJLwar and rIwalpini?}. 

But the place to which, of all the military stations in the 
Fanjab, tho thoughts of men were turned at this 
deepest interest, was tho frcjntier- 
post of Peshawar. There, in May, 1857, was a 
strong delusive force of all arms — tho Native troops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. There were two regiments of 
^Queen’s troops, with Artillery, horse and fool, the whole, perhaps, 
amounting to little more than two thousand men, whilst the 
Native troops might be counted up at nearly four times the 
number. In tho neighbourhood, at Naushdhrd and Hoti-Marddn, 
wore other components of the brigade, planted in the Peshawar 
'■Yalley. At the former place were the 27th Foot, nearly a 
thousand strong, and at the latter was the famous Guide Corps, 
unde-: Captain Daly, which, though recruited in the country, 
was believed to be as staunch as if every soldier were an 
English yeoman. Counting up all the components of the 
brigade in the valley ,<'it may be said, in round numbers, that 
there were two thousand five hundred Europeans and ten 
thousand Natives, and that onljr a tithe of the latter could be 
trusted by their English officers. 

Those were hefivy odds against us ; but they did not con- 
stitute tho main sources of danger. If the British 
Sugus! troops were free to act against the mutinous 
Sipahis, there could be little doubt that, well 
handled, th^ could dispose of aU comers. But beyond the 
frontier, I have already briefly said,* were other mat and 
imminent perilEft If tho Afghan tribes occupying ^e passes 
beyond Peshawar — the Afridis, the Yusufzais, the Mahmands, 


* Ante, p. 317, with reference to Lord Canning’s previsions. 
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and otiier wjjd clans, whom we had been endeavouring to 
reclaim from their lawless habits, and not wholly without suc- 
cess — ^had been incited, partly in the interests of the faith and 
partly in the interests of plunder,«to pour down upon us a great 
mass of humanity, predatory and fanatic, wo might haf tf been 
simply (overwhelmed by the irruption. Our English manhood 
could not have sustained the burden of the double calamity, if 
the internal and external enemy had risen against us at the 
same time^ 

And the external enemy, which might in such a crisis have risen 
against us, was not ifterely a gathering of these barbarous moun- 
tain tribes. Beyond the passes were the Afghans of Kdbul and 
Eandah|r. The friendship of Dost Muhammad had been pur- 
chased by our British gold, but he had never ceased to deplore 
the dismemberment of his empire by the Sikhs ; ho had never 
ceased to hanker after the recovery of the Peshawar Valley, 
now part of a British province by the intelligible right of con- 
quest. For this ho had already risked much — for this ho might 
risk much more. This eager longing after Peshawar has been « 
described as the madness of a life. It might, at such a time as 
this, be stronger than the teachings of experience — stronger 
than the dictates of sagacity — stronger even than* the great 
national avarice which was burning within him. It was dif-^ 
ficult to feel any confidence in his forbearance at such a time. 
A well -developed mutiny of the Sipahi troops in the Pesha war 
Valley would afford such an opportunity us might never a^ise 
again in the histoiy of the nation. The formidable British 
force which guarded the frontier would then bo as a chained 
giant, powerless to resist a foreign invasioh. If then the Amir 
were to raise the green standard^and to call upon the cluefs and 
people' of Afghanistan, in the name of the great prophet, to 
pour down upon the* Faringhfs, who in days past had so * 
humiliated them — v^o had rooted up their vint^s and destroyed 
their orchards, and set their mark upon the capital city of their 
empire — all the great chiefs and the leading tribes would have 
gawered around him, and a great flood of Muhammadanism 
would have poured upon us, swollen, perhaps, by more distant 
streams. It was difficult to say, at such a time, wliat might 
not be written down in the gre&t Book of the Future. A very 
Utile' thing 4night turn the tide against us and overwhelm us. 
The natural feeling, therefore, amdngst our people was one of 
perilous insecuiity ; and the Natives of India asked each other, 
VOL. n. • z 
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then and afterwards, with significant earnestness of inquiry, 
“ What news from Pesh&war ?”♦ 

At this time the political charge of Feshdwar was in the 
hands of two of the most remarkable men to be 
PdincBi found among the younger officers of the Indian 
ffSS lS. Army. Both had been reared tinder t^ie Law- 
rences ; and in that mixed service known in India 
as ‘‘political employment,” which at one time demands the 
exercise of the highest energies of the military officer, and, at 
another, of the finest qualities of the civil administrator, had 
ripened into soldier-statesmen of the best kind. Of Herbert 
Edwardes 1 have already spoken.f He was a Commissioner at 
Peshawar. John Nicholson was his lieutenant, or depiity-oom- 
missioner. They were close friends, full of love and admiration 
of each other. If either had greater love or admiration for 
another friend at a distance, that other friend was Henry 
Lawrence* whom both revered and strove to imitate, walking 
not unworthily in the footsteps of their great exemplar. 

« The son of a physician in Dublin, who died at the commence- 
ment of a professional career in which wore the 
germs of a great success, John Nicholson had 
entered the Company's service as a cadet of 
Infantry on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen. 
He was still a boy when the chances of service sent him with 
his regiment — the 27th — into Afghanistan; and when in that 
drehry, sorrow-laden winter of 1841 the national spirit of the 
tribes rose against the intrusion of the English, young Nicholson, 
after much good promise of the finest soldierly qualities, became 
a prisoner at Ghazni; and afterwards a captive in the hands of 
Akbar Eh&n. Kescued by General Pollock, he returned, to the 


* Mr. Gave-Brownc gives the following Bugge''tivc anecdote in his narra- 
tive. The incident opeurred wlicn lie was at Amritsar, iu the middle of June : 
“One of the most innuential of the Sikh Sirdars waui paying his usual, visit of 
courtesy to the head civilian of the station. In the course of conversation, 
the latest news from camp (DuMi) was i xultingly mentioned, when the Sikh, 
seeming to pay little heed to what was generally received with so much joy, * 
asked : ‘ Wliat news from Pesh&war ?’ * Excellent; all quiet there,’ he was 
told. ‘That,’ said he, ‘is the best news you can give mo !* ‘Why do you 
tdways ask anxiously about Peshawar ?’ the civilian said. The Sirdar dkl 
not at once reply, but, with much signiftcance of mapner, took up the end of 
his scarf and began rolling it up from the corner between ^lia finger and 
thumb. ‘If Peshawar goes, the whole, PanSab wUi be rolled up in rebellioil 
like this.’*' 
t Vol. i., p. 19 , et seq. 
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provinces of India, and when again the peace of India was 
broken by the incursion of the Sikh army, John Nicholson, 
after a brief period of service in the Commissariat Department, 
was, on the recommendation of Henry Lawrence, who had taken ^ 
note of his fine soldierly qualities, appointed by Lord HMingo * 
to instruct and discipline the Infantry regiments of Gnldb 
Singh, the new ruler of Kashmir. Ho was afterwards appointed 
an assistant to Lawrence, who was then Besident at Labor, and 
became permanently attached to the Political Service. From 
that time John Nicholson, independent of militar}*^ rank, was 
released from the trammels of nis youth. He saw his oppor- 
tunity before him, and ho bided his time. His desires were 
towards^ilitary action, and in due course that which he had 
longed for came ; the Sikh chiefs were rising against tho military 
occupation and political interference of the English, and John 
Nicholson soon found that he had work to do in tho field. Ho 
did it with a cool head and a stout heart, and, altllough his 
freedom of speech sometimes gave offence to his seniors, he made 
it clear to those under whom he served that he was a man to be * 
trusted. The great conflict for the supremacy of tho PaTijdb 
came; Nicholson was in the midst of it — ^at Chilianwald, at 
Gujrdt, and in the front of Gilbert’s pursuit of tfio Afghan 
auxiliaries. And when the country became a British province^ 
Sir Henry Lawrence enlisted his services into tho commissior, 
and, toiling on for years on tho outskirts of civilisation, he 
manifested an extraordinary aptitude for the coercion and ^ho 
government of barbarous tribes. After this service in Bannu, 
where the wild people defied him, he bad for a little space 
thought of leaving the Panjab and serving^under his old master 
in Oudh, or of taking part in th^ Persian war as commander of 
Irregulars. But tho cloud which seemed to overshadow his 
prospects soon passed tiway, and in tho spring of 1857 ho was, 
as 1 have before said, at Peshawar as the lieutenant of his 
friend Herbert Edwardes, or in other and more official words. 
Deputy Commissioner of the division. •Only a little time before, 
Edwardes, being on a brief visit to Calcutta, had said to Lord 
Canning, “ You may rely upon this — that if ever there is a 
desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholi^n is* the man 
to do it.’* ^d now the truth*of these friendly but prophetic 
words was eroout to bo realised. The hour had come and the 
man was present. 

' At this tiipe John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth year. Of 

• z 2 
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loft^ statue, of a handsome open countenance with strong 
decision of character stamped upon it, ho carried with him a 
noble presence, which commanded general observation, and 
among the Natives excited a^e. Ilis manner was not genial. 
Some^hid it was cold ; it was certainly reserved ; and the first 
impressions which he made on men’s minds were often un- 
favourable. Uis words were few ; and there was a directness 
and authoritativeness about them which made strangers think 
that he was dogmatical : perhaps overbearing. But those mani- 
festations were not the growth of an arrt)gant self-conceit, but 
of groat conscientiousness and self-reliance. For he thought 
much before he spoke, and what lie said was but the utterance of 
a strong conviction which had taken shape, not hastily, in his 
mind ; and he was not one to suppress wliat he felt to be the 
triitii, or to mince nice phrases of expression. Still it would 
be flattery to deny, or to obscure the fact, that ho had at one 
time littli control over a naturally fiery temper, and that, as he 
grew older, he brought it with difficulty under subjection. 

‘ There could have been nothing better lor one of Nicholson’s 
temperament than constant intercourse with such a man as 
Herbert Edwardes ; and He now gratefully acknowledged in his 
heart thaf his character was ripening under these good influ- 
ences, and that, please God, much that was crude and imperfect 
in it might soon disR^ipcar.* 

It was another hap])y circumstance at that time that the 
* Brigade was commanded by an officer altogether. 

SttoZ right stamp. Brigadier Sydney Cotton — 

a true soldier, and one of a family of soldiers — 
commanded the troops in the reshawar Vulloy. He had seen 
seiwice in many parts of the^ world. Owing no extraneous 
advantages to his family connections, he had ever been one of 
those hard-working, unshrinking, consoiefatious military officers, 
who do not sert-e the State less ungrudgingly because it has 
been ungrateful to them, but who, rising by slow gradation, 

— • — — - — — 

* In 1849, Sir Henry Lawrence wrote to him : Lot me advise you as 
a friend to curb your temper, and bear and forbear witii Natives and 
KuropeaBB, and you will Boon be as distinguished a civilian as you are a 
Soldier. Dtn’t tl^nk it is necessary to say all you think to every one. The 
world would be one mass of tumult if we all gave candid opinions of each 
other. 1 admire you sincerely as much as any man can db, but say thus 
much as a general warning.’* In writing tliis, Lawrence wrote as one 
conscious of .the same natural infirmity in himself.^ He had manfully 
aCiuggled against, and in a great measure overcome it. 
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never have aif opportunity of going to the front and showing 
of what stuff they are made, nntil age has enfeohlod their 
powers. Of his forty-seven years of service in the Royal Army 
the greater number had been passed in India. But he \yas of a 
constitution well adapted to sustain the assaults of the clfinato, 
and his*throescore years had taken from him little of the vigour 
and activity of his prime. Of^ good stature, but of a spare,, 
light frame, he had all the external attributes of a good soldier,, 
and there were few men in the whole range of the service who 
were more familiar^with the duties of his profession in all its 
grades. Constant intercourse with the British soldier, in the 
Barrack and in the Camp, had not only made him thoroughly 
acquainted with his halnts and feelings, but had developed 
within him a tender and tolerant affection for, a generous 
sympathy with, all who worked under him. Few commanding 
officers had been more careful of the common soldier than Sydney 
Cotton, or had more thoroughly earned his conffiftnee. Ho 
was known and acknowledged to be one of the best regimental 
officers in the Army, No opportunity until now had been* * 
afforded to him of testing the higher qualities which enable a 
man to face large responsibilities, and to combat ^reat diffi- 
culties and dangers with a serene front. But the latent power 
was in him ; the opportunity had now come, and ho was cquak 
to it, Edwardes and Nicholson had confidence in the l^rigadier ; 
and although, like many of his class, he had an habitual 9 pn- 
tempt for civilians and soldier civilians, ho could not help 
thanking Qod, in the doptlis of his heart, that circumstances 
had now rendered l^im the fellow-lahouroy, in a ^at cause, of 
two soldiers, of whom any army in tho world might Ije proud 
— two soldiers, though vested with civil authority, as eager to 
take the field and to^share its dangers, as though they had 
never loft the camp. 

These three men® were at Peshdwar, when,* on the 12th of 
May, news reached them to the eff(^t that one 
‘ of the greatest military stations in Upper India of tuoutirSk, 
was in a blaze, and that the European regiments May 12. 

were on the defensive. Edwardes, who had an • 
assured faith in the good results of the Afghaik policy, which 
he had so /successfully advocated, had little apprehension 
that Peshawar would be dost to ,the Empire. As to this 
place,” he wrote to Sir John Lawrence, it will be the last to 
go; and not go at all,^f the intermediate country be occupied 
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by a good field-force engaged in making stem ekamples. The 
•celebrated CUh Native Infantry is here;* and the report in 
the station is, that the Native regiments here are prepared to 
follow \vhatever lead is set them by the 21st Native Infantry, 
whieff, cseteria paribus, is a good one.” But ho did not, although 
not fearing fur Peshawar, under-estimate the magnitude of the 
crisis, lie know that a great struggle was approaching, and 
that the energies of the British* nation must be strained to the 
utmost, lie knew that, in the Fanjdb, there would-be much 
strife and contention, and that every Englishman in the 
province would have to put forth all his strength. He was a 
man ever ripe for action, and he had in John Nicholson a meet 
companion. “ I have not hoard yet,” he wrote in the letter 
above quoted to the Chief Commissioner, “ whether you are at 
Findi or Marri ; but as wo have received hero telegraphic news 
of the 10 th of May from Mirath that the Native troops wore in 
open mutiny, and the Europeans on the defensive only, I write 
a line to tell you tliat Nicholson and J are of opinion that a 
' strong movable column of reliable trooi^s fEuropeans and Ir- 
regulars) should take the field in the Fanjdb at once — ^i)erhap8 
at Labor would be best, so as to got between the 
‘ stations which have mutinied and those that have 
fwt; and move on the first station that stirs next ; and bring the 
matter, without further delay, to the bayonet. This disaffection 
wiy never bo talked down now. It must bo put down — ^and the 
sooner blood bo let the less of it will suffice. Nicholson desires 
me to tell you that he would bo ready to take command of them, 
and I need not add the pleasure it would give me to do the same. 
We are both at your disposal, remember; and if this business goes, 
as it soon will, to a question of personal influence and exertion, 
either of us could raise a serviceable body out of the DerdjAt in 
a short time.” And he added in a postscript, “ Whatever you 
do about a movable force, do it at once. There is no time to be 
lost in getting to the struggle which is to settle the matter.” 
There was then at no great distance from Peshdwar another 
mau, whose counsel and assistance were eagerly 
chimWriain. desired in this conjuncture. It was felt that the 
^ presence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete that little confederacy of heroes, on the <yrisdom and 

• ^ 

* Sec, for an amunt of a previous mutiny of ibis xegimenk ante, vol. L. 

pp. 208-12. 
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courage of wftom the eafet^ of the frontier, under Providence, 
ntainly depended. Brigadier Ohamberlain at this time com- 
mand^ the Panjab Irregular Force. He was in the prime of 
his life and the fulness of his actiVe manhood. Of a fair stature, 
of a light but sinewy frame, he had every physical qualffteation 
that coiuld make a dashing leader of Irregular Horse. And in 
early youth, he had acquired a reputation as an intrepid and 
eager soldier, who was ever in* the front where danger was to 
be faced and glory was to be gained. On the battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Panjdb, he had shown what was the 
temper of his steel, and ho had carried off more honourable 
wounds in hand-to-hand encounter with the enemy tlian any of 
, his coiftemporaries in the service. It was said, indeed, that his 
^eat fault as a soldier was, that he exposed liimself too reck- 
lessly to danger. But with this irrepressible military enthu- 
siasm, which had well-nigh cost him his life, he had a large 
fund of sound common sense, was wise in counci#, and had 
military knowledge far beyond that of the bold swordsman who 
heads against heavy odds a charge of Horse. And with all* 
these fine qualities he combined a charming modesty of 
demeanour — ^a general quietude and simplicity of character, 
which not only forbade all kinds of sclf-assertiod, but even 
shrunk from the commendations of others. Ho had bcc|p 
selected, as the fittest man in the Army, to command the Fanjab * 
Irregular Force, of which I have before spoken,* and which had 
already won immense confidence in the Panjab, and no fittio 
reputation in more distant parts of India. Next to the European 
regiments, this was the most reliable portion of the military 
force in the Panjab — ^indeed, the only other reliable part of the 
great Army planted there forithe defence of the froiitier. It 
was of extreme importance at this time that Chamberlain and 
Cotton should be in communication as to the best moans of co- 
^erating, espooially with respect to the proposed Movable 
dolunm; and so Edwardes wrote to him, asking him to ride 
over to Peshdwar and to take couuSel with him and tlie chief 
military authorities — a measure of which they entirely approved. 
Ohamberlain at once responded to the summons, ai^ fastened 
over to Peshawar. ^ • 

So, on ^e 13th of May, an hour or two after his arrival, a 


* Ante, p. 817. 
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CoTincil of War was held at the house of Oenerkl Beed. The 
members present were the General, the Brigadier, 
Edwardes, Ohamberlain, and Nicholson. Half 
May la before <their assembling, Edwardes had 

o* received a telegraphic message from John Law- 
rence approving the formation of the Movable Column, and 
announcing that the Native troops at Mian^Mh* had that morn- 
ing been disarmed. There was no division in the Council. 
The military and political authorities at Peshawar were moved 
by a common spirit, and acted as one man. It was agreed that 
in the conjuncture which had arisen, all civil and military 
power in the Pan jab should be concentrated, on one spot; that 
to this effect General lieed should assume the command of iJl 
the troops in the province, that he should join the Chief Com- 
missioner at Bawalpindi, or at such place as might be the seas 
of the local government at the time, in order that he might be 
in constant intercourse with the Chief Commissioner, and 
harmonious action might thus bo secured between the civil and 
.military authorities. The real object of tuis did not lie on the 
surface. There was an occult meaning in it, which caused 
Edwardes and Nicholson to smile complacently at the Council- 
table, and to exchange many a joke in private. This concen- 
tration of the military authority of the ranjab in the person of 
^ (Jeneral Beed — a worthy old officer, without very strong 
opinions of any kind— really transferred it to the hands of the 
polilfreal officers. It was a great thing not to be checked — not 
to be thwarted — not to be interferred with — ^not to have regula- 
tion, and routine, and all sorts of nervous fears and anxieties 
thrust upon them from a distance. It was desirable, however, 
that the {Semblance of military a^uthority should be maintained 
throughout the land — that the rights of seniority should be 
outwardly respected — that every man should bo in his own 
place, as upon parade, and that a General shculd at all tunes bo 
a General, even though for purposes of action he should be 
merely a stock or a stone. The Natives of India watch these 
things shrewdly and observingly, and estimate, wuth rare 
sagacity,^ every indication of a failure of the wondrous union 
and discipk'ne, which they look upon as the very root of our 
supremacy.* Bht, though it was 'at all times and inwall places, 


* In the first volume of this History 1 observed, with immediate leferenoe 
to the dissensions between Lord Dolhonsie and Sir Charles Napier, that these 
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desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful machinery, 
working wheel by wheel with perfect regularity of action, it 
was not always expedient to maintain the reality of it. Thero 
were times and conjunctures whelh the practical recognition of 
the authority of rank, which in the Indian army \vaf only 
another name for age, might wisely be foregone ; and such a 
crisis had now to bo confronted. On the whole, it was a 
fortunate circumstance that just such a man as General Kecd — 
a man not obstinate, not wedded to any opinions or foregone 
conclusions of his own, and yet not more cautious, irresolute, or 
fearful of responsibility than the majority of old soldiers who 
had never been called upon to fece a momentous crisis — was 
then tke senior officer in that part of the country; indeed, 
under the Coinmander-in-Chief, the senior officer of the Bengal 
Presidency. He had good sense of the most serviceable kind — 
the good sense to nndci*stand his own deficiencies, and to 
appreciate the fact that there were abler men thtn himself 
about him. So, whilst ho was rising to the honourable position 
of military dictator of the Panjab, he wisely ceased to dictate.* 
The time had come for the universal domination of Brains — 
John Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his Wazir, then took 


the supreme direction of affairs, always consulting the chief 
military authorities, but quietly educating them, and flattoi ing 
them with the belief that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next resolution was that a Movable Column of reliable 
troops, as before suggested, should bo organised, 
to take the field at once, under a competent com- 
mander, and to operate upon any point where 
rebellion might brittle up, or danger might threaten us in the 
Panjdb. A suspected Sipahi garrison was to be removed from 
the Port of Atak — an important position, which it was of 


couflicts of authoiity wete genendly regardod, by tho moKi intelligent Xatives 
of India, as proofs of weakness in the Britisli Government, and that some 
regarded them as precursors of our dowufull.* 1 haVe sinro rend tJie i'ol lowing 
confirmation of this opinion in the Correspondeiici! of tho Duke of Wellington : 
** Of this I am certain," wrote the Duke to Lord Combcrrneiv, “ that any 
public and continued difierenco between the Govcrnor-GencraU and the 
Oommander-in-Ghief is pi'ejudicial to the public interests, unfi cannot be 
allowed to exist It is pi-ejmlicial ft>r this reitson. It slfakcs the authority 
of GoYemmetil to its very foundation ; and while such differences continue, 
evety little man, who takes pavt with either one or the other, bceoraeB of 
importance. The interests of the party are the great object. Those of the 
public ore laid aside and forgotten, and even injui^ with impunity." 
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immense moment to seonre ; and our communidSatious Were to 
be placed beyond tbe reach of danger by posting at the Atak 
ferry a Fath&n guard under a tried and trusty rathdn leader. 
At the same time other changes in the disposition of the troops 
were^ be made; the Native regiments being drawn into the 
posts at which they might least readily co-operate witii eaoh 
other, and most easily be overawed by the Europeans. At the 
same time, it was determined thut Brigadier Chamberlain should 
proceed at once to Rawalpindi to take counsel with the Chief 
Commissioner ; and that John N ioholson, if his services were not 
called for in a military capacity, should accompany the Movable 
Column as its political officer. 'J'hese proposals were telegraphed 
to Sir John Lawrence, and all but the last were cordially ac- 
cepted. The Chief Commissioner thought that Nicholson’s 
services were required at Peshawar, and in that particular 
juncture it was believed that the public service would suffer 
by his departure. Moreover, lie had a faith, that had been 
bravely earned, in the general efficiency of his assistants all 
'over the country. And he know that iu would not be wise to 
supersede local authority by a delegate from Head-Quarters. 
And never, perhaps, did John Lawrence exhibit his instinctiye 
sagacity niore clearly than in this first resolution to place 
pvery officer in the Fanjdb on his own particular stand-point of 
responsibility, and thus to evoke to the utmost all the power 
within him. 

The details of the Movable Column were soon jotted down, 
but it was not so easy to settle the question of command. Cotton 
and Edwardes, Chamberlain and Nicholson, were all equally 
eager to place themscives at its head. It was to be determined 
only by superior authority ; souGreneral Reed made a reference 
to the Commander-in-Chief. Edwardes could not be spared 
from the frontier, where ho was a tower of strength : the names 
of Cotton, ChamWlain and Nicholson, were submitted toHead- 
Quarters. And the telegraph wires brought back the intima- 
tion that General Anson had selected Neville Chamberlain as 
the leader of the column. 

On t^e 16th, General Reed and Brigadier Chamberlain 
^ ^ joined the Chief Commissioner at Rawalpindi, 

and on that evening Colonel Edwardes received 
a telegraphic message, summoning &m to join 
the Head-Quarters Council. Making over hm 
own particular charge to Nicholson, he^ proceeded at once to 
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Findi, and w&s soon in eager but confident discussion alike of 
the present and the future. The stem resolution and un- 
flixicning courage of John Lawrence wero then lighted up by 
.the radiant aspect of Herbert Edwardes, whose cheerfulness 
was so unfailing, and whose political wisdom so often glinted 
out in* bright flashes of wit, that the Councils of War which 
were held during that gathering at Bawalpindi were said to be 

great fun.” * Never, perhaps, in the face of such enormous 
difiS.culty and danger, shaking the very foundations of a great 
empire, did men meet each other with brighter faces or more 
cheering words, it was an occasion on which the eventual 
success of our resistance depended, more than all else, upon 
the heSbrt and hope of our great chiefs, on whose words all men 
hung, and in whoso faces they looked for the assurance and 
Encouragement which inspired and animated all beneath them. 
It was said of John Lawrence, at that time, tliat he was as 
calm and confident as if ho had been contemplatiifjg only the 
most common-place events, and that Herbert Edwardes was in 
higher spirits, more natural and more unrestrained, than hd 
had ever boon known to be by men who liad served with him 
in more quiet times. A great and ennobling faith was settling 
down in the breasts of our Panjabi chiefs. It liad dawned upon 
them that it would be their work, not merely to save tho. 
Province, but to save the Empire. 

History will take the measure of men’s minds in accordance 
with the extent to which they looked upon this crisis, as a 
local or an imperial one, and directed their efibrts to the suppres- 

■ ® 

* It may be mentioned here that the capital storv, repeatcd.in so many 
contemporary memoirs, to the offcctttiiat Sir Jolin Lawrciioe, being at the 
whist-table, answered a telegraphic message from General Anson with the 
words, ** Clubs are trumfs— not spades; when in doubt play a big one” — 
originated in a joke of Herbert Edwardes. Tlio story always was one of 
doubtful ButhentLoity, ks it was has likely that Sir Jolm Lawrence than that 
General Ansosi would bo caught at the whist-tublc. Tlio fact is, tliat 
Lawrence, Edwardes, Charles Nicholson, aild one or two others were together, 
when a telegram from Mr. Barnes was received, stating that there was some 
talk at Amlialah of intrenching, and not marcliing. Edwardes humorously 
suggested that a telegram shuuld be desfxitchod to Major A. \fhcrever he 
may be found,” saying, “ When in doubt play a trumpi^ict lA to your own 
principles ”-rthe belief being that General Anson had written the well-known 
work on wmst by ** Major A.” Charles Nidiolson then suggested as an 
amendment the yrords, ** Clubs kie trumps, not spades.” Lawrence consented, 
and the pregnant sentenoe was despatched to Mr. Barnes, who, donbtleBB^ 
iw mmiwifa atftd it to Gcncjnil Anson. 
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sion of the one or the other. Physically, it is known rarely to 
happen that men, who have a clear, steady sight to discern 
distinctly near objects have that wide range of vision which 
enables them to comprehend what is observable in the distance ; 
and the faculty which, either on a large or a small scale, 
enables a man to grasp moral objects, both immedi&te and 
remote, is equally rare. General Hewitt’s small mind took in 
nothing beyond the idea that, as he lived at Mfrath, it was his 
duty to save Mirath. But the great intellect of Sir John 
Lawrence grasped all the circumstances of the imperial danger, 
and held them in a vice, lie had his own particular province 
in hand — carefully and minutely; no single post overlooked, 
no single pednt neglected. He knew what every mad under 
him was doing, what every man was expected to do ; there was 
nothing that happened, or that might happen, in the Fanjab 
over which he did not exercise the closest vigilance ; but the 
struggle ftr supremacy at his own doors never obscured the 
distant vision of the great imperial danger. Ho never domesti- 
cated his policy ; ho never localised his etforts. He never said 
to himself, “ The Panjab is my especial charge. I will defend 
the Fanjab. 1 have no responsibility beyond it.” He would 
have weakbned the Panjab to strengthen the Empire. He 
^ 'vv:ould, perhaps, have sacrificed the Panjdb to save the Empire. 

‘ In this, indeed, the strength of his character — his capacity for 
government on a grand scale — was evinced at the outset, and, 
as time advanced, it manifested itself in every stage of the 
great struggle more signally than before.* 

It was felt in the Pindi Council that, whatever gave rise to 
the mutiny, it had settled down into a struggle for empire, 
under Muhammadan guidance, irith the Mughul capital for its 
centre.t Prom that time, this groat centre of the Mughul 
capital was never beyond the range of John Lawrence’s 
thoughts — never beyond the reach of his endeavours. Seen, as 
it were, through the telescope of long years of political ex- 
perience, sweeping all intervening time and space, the great 
city of Dehli, which he knew so well, was brought close to his 

^ 

1 

* A fuller aocoun\; of Sir John Lawrehoe’s internal policy ic reserved for 
another cliapter. ** 

t These are the words of Guloncl Edwaihes in his Peshdwar Military 
Beport — a document of great interest and ability, and one most serviceable 
to the hutoi-ian. 



eyes ; and he felt that he had a double duty. Much as ho might 
think of Ldhor, Amritsar, or Peshawar, ho thought still more 
of Dehli. He felt as lesser men would not have felt, that it 


was his duty in that emergency to give back to the Empire, in 
time of intestine war, all that he could give from that ahi!l:idanco 
of military strength which had been planted in the province 
at a time when the defence of the frontier against external 
aggressions was held to be the first object of imperial im- 
portance. Knowing well the terrible scarcity of reliable troops 
in all the countiy below the Panjab, and tho encouraging effect 
of the occupation <Jf Kehli by the rebel troops, he resolved to 
pour down upon tho imperial city every regiment that ho 
could s^nd to its relief. Prom that time liis was tho directing 
mind which infiuenced for good all that was done from Upper 
India, working downwards to rescue onr people from the toils 
of the enemy, and to assert our dominion under the walls of 
Dehli, where the great battle of supremacy was to ba fought. 

And the first succour which ho sent was tho famous Guido 


Corps, which Henry Lawrence had designed over # 

to be ready for service — over to bo tho first for 
action. It was at that time stationed at TIoti- Curlis. ^ * 
Mardan, under tho command of Captain Ilcnry • 

Daly. On tho morning of the 13th, two officers, who had gone 
over to Naushdhra to attend a ball which had been given at tha*t 
station, brought to Hoti-Mardau tidings that the 55th Regi- 
ment at the former place had received orders to relievo^the 
Guido Corps at the latter. All was then excitement and con- 
jecture. No man know tho reason of tho movement ; no man 
knew what had happened or what was conling. “ No uproar,” it 
was said, “ along the line of frontier. No incursion tb repress. 
No expedition to join.” Tho story told, at six in the morning, 
was true ; and two hours afterwards its truth was confirmed 
by the sight of the approaching regiment* in tho distance. 
About the same time an express came in from Peshawar, 
bringing orders for the Guide Corptf to inarch at once to Nau- 
sh&hra. With the official orders came a private letter from 
Edwardes to Daly, which cast a terrible glare of light upon all 
that had before been obscure. “That you may hotter know 
how to aetpn the enclosed instruction to move*to Naushdhra, I 
write privhtely to tell jou that telegraphic news of opeu 
ihutiny among the Native troopA at Mirath having roaohod 
UB here to-day, we think a movable column should be assembled 
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in the*FAiij&b, and get lietween the stations thjit hare gone 
wron^ and those that have not, and put down further dis* 
affection by force. It is obviously necessary to constitute such 
a column of reliable troops, apd therefore it has been propo^d 
to set Guides and Her Majesty’s 27th Begiment together 
wiuiout delay as a part of the scheme.” So Daly at once, 
mustered his Guides, and before midnight they wei:e sA Nau- 
di4hr&. He had not long laid himself down to rest, when he 
was awakened by an express from Cotton ordering the Guides to 
move upon Atalc. At gun-fire they recommenced their journey, 
and before noon, after a trying march, under a fierce sun, they 
reached their destination, scorched and dried, but full of spirit 
and ripe for action. ** The Panj&b,” wrote the gallant leader 
of the Guides on that day, ** is paying back India all siie cost 
her, by sending back troops stout and firm to her aid.” 

From Atak, after securing the Fort, and holding it until the 
arrival of ^ detachment sent from Eohat, Daly matched, two 
hours after midnight, on the morning of the 16th, in 4;h6 light 
fif the rising moon, which soon was obscured by a blinding 
dust-storm. When it cleared away, the air was fresh and 
pleasant, and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it bivouacked in a grove 
of peach and apricot trees, which enabled them to dispense 
with tents. At midnight, after a few hours of early slumber, 
the trumpet-call was again hoard, and they resumed their march 
in tie cool morning air, through a beautiful country skirted by 
a range of verdant hills ; and on the morning of the 18th they 
were at Bawalpindi. 

There was nothing needed to stimulate a man of Daly’s high 
1 enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and invigorat- 

^ ■ ing to be, even for a little while, in close and 

familiar intercourse with such men as Lawrence, Chamberlain, 
and Edwardes — and a fourth, Hugh James, then acting as 
secretary to the tjhief Commissioner, who had a noble spirit 
and a high intelligence wc^rthy of the confidence of his ^eat 
master. Thero is nothing more delightful thi^n this attrition 
of ardent natures. Great men become greater by such sym- 
patheticfcqntact. It was a source of infinite rejoicing to Daly 
to Icam that the* Guides, which might have done great service 
as a part of the Movable Column in the Fanj&b, weit^ honoured 
by being the first regiment selected to move down to the relief 
of Dehli. “ The Guides, I believe,” wrote Daly in his journal 
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1 

on the 18ih o| May, are to maTch down and to show to the 
people Native troops willing and loyal 1 shall^rejoice at this, 
and march down with all my heart.” And so they marched 
down-r-with a great enthusiasm^ stirring their gallant leader, 
and through him, all who followed ; ofScors and men^ jnoved 
by one pommon heroism of the best kind. “ I am making, and 
mean to make,” wrote Daly on the 1st of June, *‘tho best 
march that has been heard of in the land I ” And nobly ho 
fulfilled his promise. 

At this time he had reached Lodiand. In the early morning 
of the 4ttL the Gukles were at Ambalah, and on 
the 6th they were at Kamdl. There they found “"® 

Mr. Le^as and Sir Tlieophilus Metcalfe, who had escaped from 
Dehli, and were eager to punish some neighbouring villages, 
which were believed to have harboured insurgents, and to be 
full of people bent upon the plunder of the Faringhls. Eager 
as Daly was to push on to Dehli, and reluctant J;o destroy 
wholesale, in retaliation for what might only be an ofience of 
the few, ho for some time resisted the retributory eagerness of ^ 
the civilians, but at length yielded to their wishes, and sent 
the Guides forward to the attack. The villagers fled iu dis-> 
may; some were killed on the retreat; others •were made 
prisoners ; and soon the blaze of their burning houses could be 
seen for many a distant mile. But the mercy of the Ghristiah « 
officer was shown towards the helpless and unoffending ; Duly 
saved the women and the children, and helped them to reuisDve 
the little property they possessed. 

The delay was unfortunate. The unwelcome duty thus 
forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the coveted honour 
of^king part in the first at^ck upon the Dehli mutineers. 
Had not the civilians, in that great zeal for the desolation of 
villages, which distinguished many, perhaps too many of them, 
before the year w^s at an end, arrested Daly^a onward inarch, 
he would have been present with his corps at the battle of 
Badli-ki-sarai. As it was, ho marched into camp a day too late.* 


* *'The morning after the battle the Guides entered camp Snder the 
command of Captain Daly. Tiicy ^wore already well known lis ono of tho 
finest regimeats in India. They were almost all of Afghan or Persian race, 
and oonsistedPof three troops of cavalry, perhaps the best riders in our pay, 
and six companies of infantry 5rraed wilh the rifle. They had marched in 
this, the hottest time of the year, from near Peshiwar to Dehli, a distance of 
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The battle had been fought, but the corps, by the maroh 
alone, had covered itself with glory, an^ it was 
June 9. received on its arrival by the Dohli Field Force 
^***5^w?*^** with ringing chcera. There were now two Native 
r« regiments in the British camp whom all men 
♦rusted — the Gurkahs under Eoid, and the Panjabi, Guide 
Corps under ]3aly. And soon it will bo seen how gallantly 
they proved the fidelity that was in them. Indeed, on the 
very day of their arrival, the Guides went out, fresh as if 
they had slept a long sloop, and loitcrod through a cool 
morning, to give the Dehli mutineers a tasto of their temper. 
The enemy were not prepared, on the day after the battle, to 
risk another great engagement; but, intent on not srffering 
us to rest, they sent out parties of Hoiso and Foot to attack 
our advanced position. The Guides went gallantly to the 
front. The sabres of their horsemen . ere crossed with thoso 
of the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry; but not Irmg could the 
rebels stand the onslaught. The failure of the attack would 
.‘have been complete, if it had not cost us the life of one of cur 
finest ofiicors. Daly was unharmed, though struck by a spent 
shot, and his horse killed in the encounter ; but his second in 
command, young Quintin Battye, who had charged at the head 
of the Guidos’ Cavalry, was carried mortally wounded from 
' field. The gallantry of his hearing throughout this fierce 
encounter had attracted the admiration of his chief ; and Daly, 
wh<sii last he saw his lieutenant in action, had cried out with 
the irrepressible enthusiasm with which one bravo man regards 
the bravery of another, “Gallant Battye! well done, brave 
Battye ! ” and soon afterwards a rebel came up within twoyagds 
of the English officer, and, after -mainly endeavour ing to bayonet 
him, discharged his piece into Battye’s body, "i’ho deed was 
amply revenged. A Subahdar of the Guido Corps out the 
Sipahi down as he fired.* 


five Lundred and eighty miles in twenty-two days. Their stately height and 
military bearing made all who saw them proud to have such aid. They came 
in as firm and light as if they had marched only a mile*'— History of the 
SUge of tfehli, hy One who Served there. 

* Subnlidur Mai6&n Singh. This gsdlant soldier was a Gnrkah, ‘*one of 
those sent down by Sir Henry lAwrence to join the Guide (^jrps. He foil 
in action, some davs afterwards, at the head of the first company, which he 
commanded. **Th6 men,” wrote Daly to John Lawrence, **8po^ of him 
with teai-8 and sobs.” Ho had two brothers also killed in action. 
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And as younc hero lay dying, in grievons pain, on that 
night which was to be his last, a remembrance of 
the pleasant Argos of his school days mingling quiSS? B^ tye. 
with the pride of the soldier and fhe great love of 
country which sustained our people, he said, with a sxSile on 
his handsome face, to the chaplain who was ministering to him, 
Dulce et decorum est pro patiid. inori ; ” and so ended his 
brief and honourable career.* 


* See Chaplain’s Narrativo of the Siogo of Dohli.” [Qnintm Battyo was 
the second of ten brothers, all soldiers. In later years two of them gave like- 
wiso their lives for their omintry ; one, Wigran), at Futhab^, in Afghanistan, 
chargliig^t the head of the Ourdcs, the 2nd April, 1879; the other, Richmond, 
on the crests of tlie Black Mountain, 18 June, 1888.— O. B. M.] 
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OHAPTEB m. 

PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN THE PANJIb. 

Whilst Daly’s Guido Corps was making this splendid march, 
and tho Panjabwas contributing the first-fruits of 
its accumulated strength to the succour of the 
John*i^TOnk English Army at Dehli, events were ripening 'in 
the frontier province, and John Lawrence and 
his assoektes were laying fast liold of the crisis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing right well the sovereign 
^ importance of promptitude of action. The Chief Commissioner, 
in earnest council with Edwardes and Chamberlain, had clearly 
marked out the policy whicli was now to be pursued for the 
preservation of tho Panjdb. When intelligence of the events at* 
,the capital, and especially of the disarming of the Native regi- 
ments at Mian-Mir, reached him, he had been at first somewhat 
startled by the boldness of the conception, and perhaps inclined 
to^question tho wisdom of the achievement. For John 
Lawrence, with all his immense energy and resolution, was a 
man cautious and circumspect, who never acted upon impulse. 
If he thought at the Beginnink'that this opoh movement against 
the Sipahis on the part of the §irkar — ^this vehement declaration 
of want of confidence in men who had as yet, within his own 
oirole of administration, done nothing disloyal — was hastily to 
proclaim a war >that it was not desirable to precipitate, tWe 
was substantial reason for tho doubt.* But he very soon felt 
full assurance that what had been done had been done wisely 
and well. And from that time, sternly recognising the fact 

Vf ' , 

* See ihe*follomng extract from a pnvate letter addressed by Lawrence to 
Edwardes, m wbiefi tho position of affaus is most accurately i^ted in a few 
words : ** The misfortune of the present state of affairs is ihi8,-VEaoh step wo 
iBke for our own security is a blow against tfie regular Sipdhi. He feels fhis^ 
and on his side takes a further step, and so we go on, until we disband or 
destroy them, or they mutiny and kill their ofllcer;.** 
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that the crisis had come, that there was nothing to bo postponed* 
or coqneted with, or smoothed down, he flung himself into the 
work before him, full-brained and strong-armed, and grappled 
with it as, perhaps, no other man could nave done. Then he, 
in his turn, startled others by the boldness of his conceptions. 
ThereTwero men equally shrewd and courageous at Ldhor, who 
learnt with alarm that the Chief Commissioner was enlisting 
Sikhs and Afghans into the service of the State. But this 
policy was based upon a sound estimato of the antagonism 
between the Purl[^ah Sipahis from lliudustan and the Panjabi 
races, whether Sikhs or Muhammadans — a natural antagonism 
fostered and increased by the conduct of the former.* To 
repladh these Hindustanis, among whom it every day became 
more apparent that mutiny was spreading like a pestilence, by 
the mixed races of the province and the frontier, might be to 
substitute a new danger for the old ; but the one was certain, 
the other merely conjectural. And there was godll reason to 
believe that so long as we were capable of asserting our 
strength, the militaiy classes of the I^aiijdb would array them* 
selves on our side, if only for the sake of gain. Among the 
Sikhs, Dehli was both an offence and a temptation. Old 
prophecies had foretold that the Imperial City of •the ]\Eughul 
would some day be given up to the plunder of the Khalja. ^ 
And it was not to bo doubted that the destruction of the 
Hindustani Army of the Company would tend, sooner or later, 
to assist them to recover the ascendency they had lost.^ »Sir 
John Lawrence saw this clearly enough ; but ho had to deal 
with an immediate necessity, apd he had no need at such a 
time to take thought of the Ptfture. So he asked the consent 
of the Governor-General to the raising of local fevics, and 
this, sought and graipted on a small scalo, soon expanded into 
larger proportions, and Sir John Lawrence held in nis hand an 
» • 

* On the parts of the Sikhs and FanjAbfs there happily existed a con- 
siderable degree of antipathy, if not downright enmity, towards the Sijp^is 
of the Native Corps of the Line. The latter had rendered themselves insuf- 
ferable by assuming airs of superiority, and regarding tho former viith disdain, 
as being themsdves more warlike and better soldiers. TV ennar-ed (beat) 
KtLbul, we„mar-ed the PaDjab,”*waB the every-day noast of the Piirbiidi 
8ip4hi to tfie Sikh, whom he farther stigmatised as a man of low caste. The 
bad feeing between the twof races was stiU further fostered by the cold 
shoulder usually turned by the Pilrbiahs to the Sikhs and Panjabis, whom 
they could not openly prevent enlisting into regiments of the Line. 
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open commission to act according to his own judgment and 
discretion.* 

This policy met with general favour among the chief political 
officers jn the province, and tltere were few who did not press 
for permissiop to recruit in their own districts. But it was soon 
apparent that there was in some parts, especially dn the 
mntier, overmuch of hesitation, resulting from want of confi- 
dence in our strength. Meanwhile other precautionary mea- 
sures were being pressed forward with that promptitude and 
energy which always distinguished such .operations in the 
Panjab. The Police were strengthened. The utmost vigilance 
was enforced upon them. The different passages of the Fanjdb 
Bivers — ^the fords and ferries — were watched and guarded ; and 
every effort was to be made to intercept those emissaries of evil 
who, in the guise of wandering fakeers or other religious 
mendicants, were sowing the seeds of sedition broadcast over 
the countr^.f Then, again, great endeavours were made — and 
with wonderful success — to save the Government Treasure, the 
' loss of which was not to be calculated by the number of rupees 
to be struck off our cash-balances. It was emphatically the 
sinews of war to the enemy. Wherever it was held, under 
Native guards, at outlying stetions, it was removed to places of 
security and stored under the protection of European soldiers. 
And at the same time an order went forth — ^merciful in the end, 
but terrible in the hour of our need-^to punish all offenders 
against the State with a deterring severity, which would strike 
a great fear into the hearts of the people. ** There was no room 
then for mercy,” it , was ssid; *‘the public safety was a 
paramount consideration.” Thj^'ordinary processes of the law 
were set aside, and authority wm given to any two civil officers 
to erect themselves into a special commi^ion to try criminals, 
and to execute upon them, when needed, the sentence of death. 
At the same timtf, seeing that it was better to remove the means 


* I ought not to omit to state that, as many Sikhs had enlisted into the 
Sipahi Teriments,an order went out to excerpt these men from thelfindusULui 
corps, and form them into separate battalions. 

t I have Seen ^d that the picture in the first volume of this History, of 
the wanderiDg emissaries of sedition, who, in one disguise or another, traver^ 
the country, was purely an effort of my imagination. As thlk opinion has 
been made public through an iafluentiar channel, I may note that the 
statement in the text is from Sir John Lawrence's official report, laid before 
Parliament. 
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of offence than to punish its commission, he tried to ol^r the 
proTince of all that mass of disaffected non-miUtary humanity 
from Hindustan,* which was either hanging on to the skirts of 
the FiSxbiah Army, or had followed Ihe Faringhfs in the hour 
of success, moved hy the great lust of gain to worship wlu.t they 
now reviled. And all these measures for the internal security 
of the province seemed to John Lawrence the more necessary, 
as he was straining every nerve to send down troops to DehU, 
and thus was weakening his own defensive powers. For this 
reason, too, it seemed to him that we should act vigorously, and 
at once, against dur declared enemies, taking the initiative 
whenever opportunity presented itself, and establishing a repu- 
tation ^or that confidence in our own resources, the belie fin 
which by our adversaries is always a tower of strength. And 
flilready events were hurrying on to this desired point. One 
great opportunity was close at hand, and others wore pressing 
on tumultuously behind. 

On the 2lBtof May, Colonel Edwardes returned toPeshawar.f* 
Little sushine ^eet^ him there. His colleagues, 

Cotton and Nicholson, had no cheerful intelligence fSww 
to offer him. A great cloud was over the place. * 

The Sipahi re^ments had shown unmistakable signs of that , 
feverishness which presages revolt. Cotton had divided his 
Hindustani troops in such a manner as to render joint action 
more difficult ; and he had placed Europeans, with gun^, in 
their immediate vicinity, to bo prepared for a sudden rising. 
From many parts jof the coun^*tidingg of fresh mutinies had 
come in, and there was a belief that the whole Native 

Axmy was rotten to the core. Intercepted letters showed that 
the excitement was«not confined to those whose names were 


* ^ The tmitoioiiB symptoms cylnced an^ the intrigues set on foot by the 
non-military Hindustdnis in the I'anjdb territurios, rendered it necesijary to 
remove large numbers of them. These people were employed to a consider- 
able extent among the police and other suoordinute civil establishments ; and 
as camp-followers they swarmed in every Cantonment, and i^ the adjacent 
cities. Moot of the lower class of employes were dischiyrged, and iiiimbora of 
camp-foliowfers deported out of the province.”— iStr John Lawrence's Official 

?^The regular Hindustdni regimentft at Feshdwar consisted of the 5ih 
Cavalry and the 21st, 27th, and 51st Infantry regiments. 
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written on the mjaster-rolls of our regiments.* ' Nicholson, whoj^' 
with his wonted energy, had been pushing forward the work* 
of raising local levies, had found an uneasy feeling among the 
chiefs of the principal tribes, 'and a general unwillingness to 
enlist into the service of a Government which seemed to be in a 
state of decrepitude, if not of decay. “Men remembered 
Kabul,” wrote Edwardos at a later period. “ Not one hundred 
could be found to join such a desperate cause:” It was clear, 
therefore, both to him and to Nicholson that it was necessary to 
sweep away the doubts and uncertainties which wore keeping 
up this dangerous state of unrest, and to assert, vigorously 
and undeniably, the power of the English on the frontier. 

On the night of the 21st, they had gone to rest in* their 
clothes beneath the same roof, both assured t^t a 
few more hours would ripen their plans, when an 
express arrived informing them that the companies of the 
d5th had inutiniod at Naushahra, some twenty-four miles 
distant from Peshawar, and that there was no reliance to 
placed on the 10th Begimont of Irregular Cavalry at the same 
place. The former regiment had been brigaded at Mfrath and 
other stations with the 3rd Cavalry, and was regarded as a 
fugleman edrps,' whose every movement would be strictly fol- 
^ lojved by the regiments in the Fanjab. It needed not any long- 
* sustained conversation between Edwardes and Nicholson ,for 
both to arrive at the conclusion that the Native troops at 
Peshawar should bo at once disarmed. So the Commissioner 
and Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar went straightway to 
the Quarters of the Brigadier, ^nd woke him up in me dead of 
the night. Starting from his Cotton skw beside him his 
two political associates; and, i^ondcring what had brought 
them his bed-side, prepared himself to Hsten. He was not a 
man in any emergency to be flustered, and tie soon took in with 
a cool brain the whole state of the case. It would be necessary 
to send European troops from Peshdwar to coerce the refractory 
regiment at Naushahra and Hoti-Mardan, and the white troops 
at Cotton’s disposal, already weakened by the requirements of 

4 — — — 

ft 

* « Th&neBui Biah&iaiis and Patni Muhammadans, Hindustani fanattes in 
the Savdd Valley, and turbulent outlaws in Git^nah, were oallikg upon the 

Bip^his to declare themselves JThe wh(&e disclosed such a pietuze of 

fanatic zeal and base treachery as mUe the very name of a Piirbi^ Sip5hi 
suspected and Ioathed.'**-Ghv6-Brotime. 
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the Movable £Io1uiuil and by summer sickness, could *little 
afibrd a further draft from them, whilst the Hindustini regi- 
' ments were in armed force in the cantonment. Moreover, it 
was plain that the tribes on the Fiontier were eagerly watching 
events, and the excitement was every day increasing* But 
there were two aspects in which this might be regarded, for 
thus to strip the Frontier of a large part of its defenders — ^to 
reduce the available force at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment to a handful of European troops — ^might bo to encourage 
the Afghans to stream through the Khaibar Pass in an irre- 
sistible spasm of ehergy for the recovery of Peshawar. The 
risk of action was great ; the risk of quiescence seemed also to 
be grenb. But to those three brave men, in midnight c6uncil 
assembled, it appeared that the bolder would be the bettor 
course ; and so it was resolved that they should bo the first to 
strike, and that four of the five Sipahi regiments should bo 
disarmed at break of day.* The responsibility o^ the blow 
would rest with Cotton. lie did not hesitate to accept it. 

There Vas no time to be lost. So he at once summoned the^ 
Commanding Officers of the Native regiments to 
his Quarters. Day broke before they wore as- DisarmiMof 
sembled. There, in the presence of Edwardes 
and Nicholson, Cotton told them what lie had 
’ determined to do, and ordered them to 2 )arado their regimenfe 
with all possible despatch. Then there arose a storm of remon- 
strance. Protesting their entire confidence in the fidelity of 
their men, these Sipdhi Commandants clamoured vehemently 
against the threatened disgrace of their regiments; and one 
declared his conviction that^,^*corps would never submit to 
lay down its arms, but woldo# rise against the order and re- 
solutely attack the gun8.f Cotton listened attentively to all 

* The 2l8t Sipfihi regiment 'was exempted from tb(f operation of the dis- 
arming order, ft was the senior regiment in tlie Cantonment, and as such, 
according to military etiquette and usage, tne other buttnlions looked to it for 
an example. It had certainly not given a si^al for iiisnrrectiou, and what- 
ever may have been tlie feelings with which it re^rded the supremacy of the 
English, it had shown no active symptoms of disaffection. It wfts thought 
adnsable, therefore, to spare it, the more especially y it was held to be 

indispenso^e to keep one Native Infantry corps to cany on the duties of 
the station.” • 

f ** It was impossible not to sympathisS with the soldier^ feelings of Colonel 
Harringtim and Major Shakespeare ; but when Colonel Aumbe has implioit 
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that was said, but the disoussion proceeded after argiiment had 
been exhausted, and, after a wmle, Edwardes, thuiking that 
time and words were being wasted, broke in with an emphatic 
sentence, to the effect imat cthe matter rested entirely with 
Brigadier Cotton.” On this Cotton at onoe exclaimed : Then 
the troSps as originally determined will be disarmed.*^ TIub 
silenced all further remonstrance. Not another word was said 


by way of argument. The regimental Commandants received 
their instructions and wont forth to do the bidding of their 
chief. 

It has been stated that the Peshawar For6e had been wisely 
cut in two, as a precautionary measure, by Brigadier Cotton. 
It was now arranged that Edwardes should accompany Cotton 
to the right Aving, whilst Nicholson went to the left with Colonel 
Galloway of the 70th Queen’s who stood next in seniority.^- 
With the former were Her Majesty’s 87th Fusiliers, with the 
latter the 7Jth, both with detachments of Artillery to support 
them. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The Sipahi Com- 
mandants were parading their men, and tho Queen’s Begiments 
were lying in wait to attack them on tho first sign of resistance. 
The suddenness of the movement took the Sip^is aback ; they 
laid down tl^eir arms to the bidding of their own officers. And 
as the piles grew and grew, under the mournful process of 
«hi£miliating surrender, a feeling of profound grief and shame 
took possession of their officers, and it is recorded that some of 
them cast their own swords and spurs upon the heaps of 
abandoned musketry and sabres in token of the strength of 
their sympathy with tho Sipahis, and their detestation of the 
authority which had degrad^ 


confidence in the 27th Native Infantry to be unshaken by events in Hindustan, 
and had nothing to icoommcnd but conciliation, whilst the Colonel of the filst, 
on the other himd, predicted that his men would attack the guns if c^od on 
to give up their muskdcs, hesitation was at an end.*’— Adtsardes’s Report. 

* Brigadier Cotton at this time commanded ^nerally the Frontier Ibrce, 
whiht Colonel Galloway was Biighdier commanding the station. 

t Colonel Edwardes’s official report ** As the muskets and sabres of the 
once honoured corps were hurried unceremoniously into carts, it was said that 
hero and there the spurs and swords of English officers fell sympathisingly 
upon tlie pile.*' Gei^ral Cotton says tha^tho conduct of some of the Sipihi 
officers then, and afterwards, was of a highly insubordinate cliVttaoter, and 
that serious consequences to them would have,pnsued, <*had it been prudent 
to exhibit such a division in the European element in the eyes of the Native 
troops and the people of the country.” 
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The arms flurrendered, Brigadier Cotton addressed the regi- 
ments, praising them for the readiness with which they 
obeyed orders ; and they went to their Lines. Thus was the 
work done weU and thoronghly-^-and without the shedding of 
a drop of blood. The effect upon the minds of the people was 
ma^QM. They believed that we were strong because we were 
daring. The old aphorism, that nothing succeeds like success,’* 
was here triumphantly verified. The tribes, who had held 
aloof whilst danger threatened us, and the issue was doubtful, 
now pressed forward eagerly to do homago to the audacity of 
the English. Without another halt of doubt, or tremor of 
hesitation, they came forward with their offers of service. 
“ As we rode down to the disarming,” said Herbert Edwardes, 
« a very few chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us, and 
Premember, judging from their faces, that they camo to see 
which way the tide would turn. As we rode hack friends were 
as thick as summer flies, and levies began from thattmomont to 
come in.” Good reason, indeed, had Sir John Lawrence to 
write to the Peshdwar Commissioner, with hearty commendation.* 
saying ; “Hook on tho disarming of tho four corps at Peshawar 
as a master-stroke— one which '^l do much good to keep the 
peace throughout the Panjab. Commandants o? Corps are 
under a delusion, and whilst in this state their opinions are of 
little value. . . . We are doing well in every district — Becher 
famously.”* 

But although the Native regiments at Pesh&war had ffeen 
disarmed, they had not been rendered altogether 
innocuous. Arms on that frontier, though for 
the most part of a ruder kin^h«^ our otvn, were 
abundant, and our disciplillm* Sipahis, fraternising *with the 


border tribes, might have returned to do us grievous injuiy.f 
It was, perhaps, too^much to expect that the entire body of 
Sip&his would remain quietly in weir Lines ;«for if tho active 
principle of rebellion were within them, they would bo eager to 
cross the Frontier, and if they weie under tho pressure of a 
mat panic, confused and bewildered by the blow which had 
fidlen upon them, they would surely beliovo that it was the 
design of the English to destroy the soldiers whom they had 


* Major John Beoher of tbs EngineerB, !D6patjr-Ck>miiuaBioner of the 
Haztoh Division of the Paiy&b. * 

t MS. Gorreq)ondence. 
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disarmod. It was SGaTcely, therefore, to he lioped<%hat at such 
a time there would be no desertions. But it was necessary at 
once to arrest those natural impulses to leave the Lines.* It 
was not time for tenderness— ¥or mercy— even for justice. A 
stern e&mple was to be made of the first ofienders. So the 
Police were put upon their track, and the tribes were encouraged 
to arrest the fugitives. Many were brought back, in the firm 
grip of their supposed friends and confederates — some of them 
after falling among thieves and being . despoiled of all they 
possessed. 

Those were the early days of our great trouble, and Begu- 
lation and Boutine wore still paramount amongst us. The 
technicalities of the Judge- Advocate had not bSan dispensed 
with, and the trial of these deserters, therefore, was conducted 
with all due ceremony and formality.f Colonel Galloway was 
President of the Court-Martial assembled by order of General 
Koed, and the first result was that the Subahdar Major of the 
5lHt, found guilty of desertion, was sentenced to death ; whilst 
a Hawaldar and a Sipahi were condemned to short terms of 
imprisonment. The leniency of these latter sentences pro- 
voked Cotton and Edwardes ; but the public execution of a 
high Native ofiicer might still have a good deterring effect. 
iiSo on the evening of the 28t.h of May, what was called, in 
the demi-official language of the time, “ an useful timber frame- 
work' ” was erected on the parade-ground, and a general parade 
was ordered for the following morning, “The Subahdar 
Major of the 51st was hanged this morning,” wrote Edwardes 
to Nicholson on the 29^th, “ iij^^presence of all the troops, who 
behaved ytoU. I occupied tmfecQad in real* of Cantonments 
with Horse and Foot levies, in'e^e the 51st should refuse to 
attend the parade, as some people expected, in which case 
General Cotton would have put them to fhe bayonet,” J But 
soon the “ useful timber frame-work ” thus called into requisition 
for the first time at Peshdwar was put to larger uses, until the 
process of suspension became' tedious, and convicted offenders 
wore blown from the guns. 

^ ■ 

* The desertions frere principally fronfthe 51sl: Begiment. 

t The Jndge-Advocato said that drum-head courts-martifl were ob- 
solete.” It was not long before thcjy were nMvified into institations of the 
present 

t MS. Correspondence. 
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Ll.the meanwhile retribution was overtaking the 65th 
^ Begiiheht at Marddn. **An hour hence/* wrote 
* Edwardes on the day after thei disarming at 
Peshdwar, **a small force of three hundred « 
European Infantry, about two hundred and fifty (Svalry 
(Native Irregulars), and eight guns, six of which are howitzers, 
will march from this Cantonment to the ferry at Dobandi, and 
thence proceed to-morrow night in one long march to the Fort 
of Mazd&n, for the purpose of disarming the 55th Native 
Infantry, which is«Baid to be in a state of mutiny.** The 
expedition was commanded by Colonel Chute of the .70th 
Queen’^* and with it, as political officer, wont Colonel John 
Nicholson, ever eager to be in the thick of the action. It has 
bEjpn already related that the 55th had been ordered to relieve 
the Guide Corps at Hoti-Mardan, It had proceeded thither 
from Naushahrd, leaving two companies at the old station under 
Captain Cameron. There the Queen’s 27th (Euniskfllens) had 
been stationed with Brougham’s battery ; but the former had 
been ordered to Bawalpindi, and the latter to Peshawar. And 
now, with the exception of a little handful of Europeans, who 
had been placed in charge of the sick and the \yomon and 
children of the old European garrison, the place was left to the 
mercy of mutinous native troops.f The situation was one of 
extreme danger. But it was manfully confronted by Lieutenent 
Davies of the Enniskillons, who, having placed his helpl^^ps 
charge in a convenient barrack, drew up his little body of 
staunch Englishmen, fully accoutred and ready for action, and 
prepared to meet his assailants, ^hese signs of resistance were 
too much for the mutineers. JH^viug fired a few randpm shots 
from a distance, they made on towards the river, intending to 
cross by the bridge of boats, and to join their comrades in Hoti- 
Marddn. But Taylor, of the Engineers, with characteristic 
readiness of resource, broke the bridge, by dra^- 
ing out the boats in mid-channel, an^ only a few 
men made the passage of the river and joined their head- 
quarters in the course of the night. The rest returned to their 

• 

— — 1 

* Brigadief Cotton wished himscIf*to go in command, ^ut Edwardes per- 
suaded him to%main at Pcshdwaf, where his sorvices were more needed. 

t It should be stated tliat there was a detachment of the regiment posted 
on the Atak to guard the ferry at Ehairdbdd. These men were the first to 
mutiny. • 
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Lines, and for a while remained sullen and indd^ive. But a 
Bummons came to them to march to Mardan, and on the night 
of the 22nd they went thi^er peaceably under Cameron’s 
command. 

The^ went to swell the tide of treason. There was no doubt 
of the treachery of the main body of the regiment, although 
with Bp-loyalty it was still deceiving its officers, after the dd 
fhdiion; and its Colcnel, Heniy Spottiswoode, who is described 
as “ a devoted soldier, who lived for his regiment,” protested 
that he had “ implicit confidence ” in his men, and implored 
Cotton not to act against them. So strong, indeed, was his 
trust, that even the warnings of some men of his own corps 
could not shake it. Two hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into 
the regiment sinco it had been stationed in the Panjab, and 
those men now offered, if separated from the rest, to fight the 
whole of the Hindustani Sip&his. But Spottiswoode shook his 
head and heclined the offer. He had faith in his children to 
the last. He would ** stake his Bfe on their staunchness ; ” and 
' he did. On the night of the 24th, the advance of the force 
from Peshawar was suspected, if not known, by the Sipdhis, 
and the Native officers went to the Colonel for an explanation. 
Spottiswoode know the truth of the report but too well. He 
could answer nothing of an assuring kind, and the deputies 
went unsatisfied from his presence. Then his heart sunk within 
hi(\. It was all over. The mutual confidence on which he 
had roBed so much was gone for ever. He could not bear the 
thought of the future, so left alone in his room ho blew out his 
brains.* 

As day was breaking on t!^^5th. Chute’s column, having 
been strengtheneU by a body of Panjdb Infantry 
under Major Vaughan, came in sight of the Port 
of Hoti-Mardan. No sooner was their advance discerned from 
the w alla than the 55th rose in a body and rushed forth tui^ul- 
tuously, turning their faces towards the hills of Sawad. Now 
that their Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for them. iSo they went, taking with them their arms, their 
regimental colours, aU the treasure they could seize, and aU 
the ammfinitio^ that they could carry with them. Chute sent 

— \ 

* See an interesting note in Mr^^Oave-Biowne^s book, yoL, i. p. 170, Odonel 
Spottiswoode hod seryed chiefly with the fllst, and had been only for a ISsw 
months in oonuuand of the 55th. 
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on a detachm Alt of all arms of his little force, whilst he occupied 
the Fort with the remainder ; * hut the mutineers had a long 
8tari;i and the country was such that our guns could not he 
brought within range of the fu^tives. These things ;?7ere in 
their favour. But there was one thing terribly agaioEft them. 
NiohoLlon was there. His foot in the stirrup, his 
Bword hy his side, and a few trusty horsemen ^ plSraS/'* 

' hdiind him, all his old martial instincts, of which 
civil employment had long denied the gratification, grow strong 
within him again, ^nd he swept down upon the fiying Sip^is 
with a grand swoop, which nothing could escape or resist. It 
was said afterwards that the tramp of his war-horse was heard 
miles hff. “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted hoys,” he wrote to 
Edwardes on the 24th, “swear that they will die fighting. 
]fou8 aUcm eotV.” And a day or two later ho 
wrote to the same beloved correspondent saying, 

“The 66th fought determinatoly, as men, who havAno chance 
of escape but by their own exertions, always do.” But the 
pursuing party killed about a hundred and twenty of the* 
mutineers, captured about a hundred and fifty, with the regi- 
mental colours, and more than two hundred stands of arms.t 
The rest took refu^ in the Lund-khur hills. And many of 
those who fell on that day fell under Nicholson’s own strong « 
arm. Of those under him, none fought so well as his own 
Mounted Police. The men of the Irregular Cavalry ^ly 
“pretended to aot.”J “I did not got home till 7 p.m. yertor- 

* It should be stateci that the offlSCjfs of the 55tb, with about qpe hundred 
and twenty men, came out of file Fort and joined Chute’s force. It was 
doubted whether they were more faithful than the rest. Colonel Edwardes 
(Official Beport) s^s that they were brought over by the threats and per- 
suasions of their officers. 

t Colonel Chute to Brigadier Cotton, Marddn, May 2b. 

t “ There wore some Irregulars, but they only pretended to act. Captain 
Law, who commanded a party of the 10th Ifiregukr Cavalry, got wounded in 
setting a vain example to his men, one of whom treacherously fired into the 
5th Ponj&b Infantry. The 5th, under Major Vaughan, followed as close as 
infhntry could do, and showed an admirable spirit throughouL tlfb day.”— 
JSdisafdss’s BenoH, Nicholson wrote that ** the cavities ^n the 10th 
Irregular Ca^Iry the other day were an excellent index of tho state and 
value of tho fiorps.” — These casualties were ono European officer, wounded 
whilst trying to get his men to advance, tone Sawdr killed, not by the 55th, 
but by Vaughan’s men, into whom he treacherously fired.”— Cbmilpoiid- 
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day,” he wrote to Edwardes on the 26th of May, ** having been 
just twenty hours in the saddle, and in the sun the whole Aw. 
So you may fancy I was dead beat, and my horse too. He 
oaitied^me over seventy miles.” 

If there had been any doubt before as to the man of men — ^the 
one, of aU others, strong in action and swift in pursuit, by whom 
desperate work, such as Edwardes had spoken of in Calcutta, 
was to be done best, the question was now settled. All men 
saw in this the first of Nicholson’s great exploits in the mutiny- 
war, the forerunner of many others of the same stamp. It was 
a fine thing at that time — nothing finer in the whole history of 
the war — to mark the enthusiasm with which men, all earnest 
in the great work before them, rejoiced in the successes bf their 
brethren, and sent forth, one to another,^ pleasant pssans of 
encouragement. The chief officers of the Panjab were bound 
together not merely by the excitement of a common object ; the 
bonds of d common afiection were equally strong within them, 
and each was eager to express his admiration of the good deeds 
of another. There may have been good fellowship in other 
provinces, but in none was there such fellowship as this. Men 
of the stamp of Edwardes and Nicholson, Becher and Lake, 
James and M‘Phcrson — all having equal zeal for the public, 
but not all enjoying equal opportunities, or, perhaps, possessing 
Squal powers, free from all jealousies, all rivalries — ^were strong 
in^^mutual admiration, and were as proud of the exploits of a 
comrade as of their own. This great raid of John Nicholson 
stirred the hearts of all men to their depth. Edwardes in 
letter after letter, ip* brief but emphatic sentences, had sent 
him thopc fine, frank, genial ^Wifi^ds of hearty commendation, 
which no man ever uttered more becomingly or more accept- 
ably, and afterwards recorded officially that his friend ** with a 
handful of horsemen hurled himself Hko a thunderbolt on the 
route of a thousand mutineers.” And John Becher, all a-glow 
with admiration of the twp Peshawar Commissioners, wrote to 
Edwardes, saying, rejoice to see you thus riding on the 
whirlwind and controlling the storm, and glad amidst the 
thundev-olouds. Your letter sounds like a clarion-blast full of 
vigour afid se^-reliance ; and I am proud to see you and 
Nicholson in this grand storm, masters at your '^rx; right 
glad that Nicholson did not leave.* There w;a8 work for nis 
war-horse; and he is in his element— the first who has struck U 
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deaih-blow/ And we may be prond of John Lawrence as a 
xhaster-Bpirit in these times.*’ * 

A terrible example was now ^ be made of the mutineers of 
the 55ih. A hundred and twenty Sipdhi prisoners ^ 

were in the hands of the British. They were all ^ 
liable* to the punishment of death. It was not to be doubted 
that the time had come when tho seyerity of the hour would be 
the humanity of all time. But these rebels, though taken 
fighting against their masters, and known to have had murder 
in their hearts, hud not shed the blood of their officers, and 
there were some amongst them who in tho tumult of the hour 
had been cariiod away by tho multitude without any guilty 
, inteift. Tho voice of mercy, therefore, was lifted up. “ I must 
^y a few words for some of tho 55th prisoners,” wrote 
Nicholson to Edwardes. “The officers of that regiment all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs were on their side to the last. 
I would, therefore, temper stern justice with mercJJr, and spare 
the Sikhs and young recruits. Blow away all the rest by al^ 
means, but spare boys scarcely out of their childhood, and men 
who were really loyal and respectful up to the moment when 
they allowed themselves to be carried away in a janio by the 
mass.” And Sir John Lawrence wrote also in tho same strain 
to the Commissioner of Peshawar. “ In respect to the mutineers* 
of the 55th, they were taken fighting against us, and so far 
deserve little mercy. But, on full reflection, I would not^put 
them all to death. I do not think that wo should bo justified 
in the eyes of tho Almighty in doing so. A hundred and 
twenty men are enlarge num^r to put to death. Our object is 
to make an example to others. I think thia object 

would be effectually gainea by destroying from a quarter to a 
third of them. I wguld select all those against whom anything 
bad can be shown — such as general bad character, turbulence, 
prominence in disaffection or in the fight,* disrespectful de- 
meanour to their officers during thp few days before the 26th, 
and the like. If these did not make up the required number, 

* Nicholson himself was veiy anxious that too much credit sht>nld not be 
given to him for this exploit. It sjas stated in the pub^o prints that he had 
commanded the expeditionary force from Peshawar, and that he h^ been 
twenty honn in pursuit of Ihe^enw ; and he requested that it might be 
Mplamed with equal publicity that Colonel Chute commanded the force, and 
that he (Nicholson) had been twenty hours in the saddle, but not all that 
tilne in pursuit , 
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I would then add to them the oldest Boldiers. Ali these should 
he shot or blown away from the guns, as may be most expedients 
The rest 1 would divide into batches : some to be imprisoned 
ten yearo, some seven, some five, some three. I think that a 
Bufficie£.1b example will then be ms^e, and that these distinotions 
will do good, and not harm. The Sip&his will see that we 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance. Public sympathy will 
not be on the side of the sufferers. Otherwise, tney will fight 
desperately to the last, as feeling certain that they must die.” * 

And in these opinions, equally politic .{tnd merciful, the 
militaiy authorities concurred ; indeed, there was at one time 
some talk of suffering those men of the 55th, who had not 
actually committed themselves, to retain their arms, and eeen of 
rewarding the best of them. But subsequent investigation 
proved that the Hindustanis who had not left the Fort owed their 
immunity from actual crime rather to accident than to loyal 
design ; so' they were discharged without pay, and sent beyond 
the Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had made gallant offer of service, 
were left with their arms in their hands, and drafted into other 
regiments. 

Then came the stern work of retribution. On the 3rd of 
Juno 10 * twelve deserters of 51st had been hanged ; 

*. • and now on the 10th, the parade-ground of the 

87th Queen’s, on which the gallows had been permanently 
erected, witnessed another scene of execution still more, ghastly 
in its aspect. The fugitives from Hoti-Mard&n had all been 
sentenced to death. A hundred and twenty criminals had been 
condemned to be blown away from our guns. But the recom- 
mendations of the Chief Coips^roioner had tempered the 
severity of the sentence, and only oae-third of the number had 
been marked for execution. Forty prisoners were brought out 
manacled and miserable to that dreadful punishment-parade. 
The whole garrison of Peshawar was drawn up, forming three 
sides of a square, to witness the consummation of the sentence. 
The fourth side was formed by a deadly array of guns. Thou- 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surrounding country 
to be spectators of the tremendous ceremony — all curious^ 
many doubtful, some perhaps malignantly ea^ for an out- 
break, to be followed by the collapse of British afoenden<^. 
The pieces of the Europeaim were loaded. The officers, in 


* MS. Correspondenoe. 
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addition to l^eir regulation arms, had for the most part ready 
to their clptch what was now becoming iastitntion — ^the 

many-barrelled revolver pistoL The issue was doubtful, and 
our people were prepared for th^ worst. 

Under a salute from one of the batteries, the iSiigadier- 
Qen.ei«l appeared on parade. Having ridden along the fronts of 
the great human square, he ordered the* sentence to be read. 
And this done, the grim ceremony commenced. The forty 
selected malefactors were executed at the mouth of the guns.* 
No man lifted a hand to save them. The Native ti'oops on 
parade bore themselves with steadiness, as under a great awe, 
and when orders went forth for the whole to march past in 
review order, armed and unarmed alike were obedient to the 
word of command. To our newly-raised levies and to the 
Curious on-lookers from the country, the whole spectacle was 
a marvel and a m 3 ^stery. It was a wonderful display of moral 
force, and it made a deep and abiding impression. • There was 
this great virtue in it, that however unintelligible the process 
by which BO great a result had been achieved, it was easy tef 
understand the fact itself. The English had conquered, and 
were masters of the position. Perhaps some of the most 
sagaoiouB and astute of the spectators of that mofning’s work 
said to each other, or to themselves, as they turned their frees , 
homeward, that the English had conquered because the^^ were 
not afraid. The strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by tho 
disarming-parade of the 24th of May had been multL]9ied 
ten-fold by the punishment-parade of the 10th of June. And 
it is hafd to say how many lives — the lives of men of all races 
—were saved by the BeeminMeverity of this early execution. 

Among thd rude people ^of Ihe border the audacity thus dis- 
played by the English in the face of pressing danger excited 
TOundless admiratiAi. They had no longer any misgivings 
with respect to the superiority of a race that could do such 
^eat things, calmly and coolly, and with all the formality of an 
inspection-parade. The oonMened in our power, which the 
disbandment of the Native regiments had done so much to 

■ ■ ■ ■■■ m — 

* It is a significant fact tiiat neither Sir Herbert £dwar(les,<n his Official 
Peshawar B^rt, nor Sir Sydney Ck>ttoii in Jiis publish^ Narrative, says one 
vrord about inis punishment parade. And what these brave men, being eye- 
witnesses of the horror, dirudk from qioifcribing, I may well abstain from 
dweWng on in detaiL There is no lack, however, of particulars, all ghastly 
and' some grotesque, in the coteinporary letters before me. 

VOL. II. • . 2 B 
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revive, struck deep root in the soil. Flee pffers of 
allegiance contini:[||i to come in from the tribes. Feeling now^ 
that the English were masters of the situation, their avarice 
was kindled, and every man who had a matchlock or a tulwar, 
or» better still, a horse to bring to the muster, came forward 
with his tender of service to the British officers at Fesh&war. 
The difficulties and perplexities of the crisis could not obscure 
the humours of this strange recruiting. Herbert Edwardes, 
who was the life and soul of every movement at that time, 
has himself sketched its comic aspects ^with an almost 
Hogarthian fidelity of detail.* But this passed, whilst every 
week developed more strikingly its serious results. For, 
as the month of June advanced, and news came that the 
English had not retaken Dehli, and across the border went 
from mouth to mouth the rumour of the fiery crescent, therP 
was increasing danger that Musalmaii fanaticism might prevail 
•over all els<f, and that a religious war once proclaimed, it would 
be impossible to control the great tide of Muhammadanism that 
Svould pour itself down from the North. If in that hour the 
English had been weak at Peshawar, they might have been 
overwhelmed. But much as those wild Muslims loved 
Muhammad/ they loved money more, and when they saw that 
^ wo wore strong, they clung to us, as the wiser policy. 

The end of the 55th may be narrated here. Even more 
deplorable than the fate of these men, thus suddenly brought 
fac^ to face with ignominious death, was the doom impending 
over their comrades, who had escaped from Nicholson’s pursuing 
horsemen across the border into Sawad. There they found the 
country rent by intestine feuds ; «^moBt, indeed, in the throes 
of a revolution. The temporal Sind spiritual chiefs — ^the 
Fadish&h and the Akhund — ^^vere at strife with one another. 
The mutineers took themselves and their 'arms to the former, 
but he had no money to pay them, and our sleek, well-fed 
Hindustanis soon discovered that they had committed a grievous 
blunder. In a little while' the body of their leader — the self- 
made shattered corpse of a white-bearded Subahdar — ^was 
floating down the river under the walls of Naushdhr^, and his 
followers, disappointed and destitute, were turning their faces 
towards the counVry of the B&jaK of Kashmir, si^of Musal- 

* See the Peeh&war Mutiny Beport, especiallr paiagmph 88^' whldi iriU 
be found entire in the Appendiz. 
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mdn fanaticfsm, and hoping to excite sympathy and obtain 
service under a Kdjput government. These poor deluded 
Hindus, who had abandoned pay, pension, peace, everything 
that was dear to them, under h blind besetting belief in the 
bigotry of their Christian masters, now found themselvas breast- 
high in the bitter waters of Muhammadan persecution.* They 
had escaped the chimera of a greased cartridge to be despoiled 
of their sacred threads and circumcised. They had tied from a 
random rumour to confront a revolting reality. And now they 
were fain to go skulking along the border, taking their gaunt 
bodies and tattered garments to any i)laco of refuge open to 
them, seeking rest, but finding none ; for as they huddled along 
the Hazdrah border, stumbling through rocky defiles, more 
inhospitable than their Muhammadan persecutors, John Beoher 
braised the friendly clans to hunt thcni out like vermin. Then 
their misery was at its height. Hungry and naked and footsore, 
it was death to them to move, it was death to thdin to remain 
still. Another venerable Subahdar set an example of suicide 
to his followers by shooting himself, declaring that it wa% 
better to die at once than to perish slowly by starvation. 
Becher himself has told with rare force of language how first 
one detachment then another was assisted by friendly Kohistdnis 
and others, whose services he had most sagaciously enlisted,, 
until the whole were either destroyed or brought prisoners into 
our camp.f Then came the last scene of all, in which^tho 


* Mr. Cave-Browno savs tlmt ** many a slock Brahman ^was mado a com- 
pulsory Muhammadan, efuomed to bcitiIo offi^rs in their tnasjids; otliera 
were sold for slaves.* Bumour has it that one fat old Subahdar was sold for 
four annas (sixpence).” * * 

t See Major Bccher’s publiwed re|)ort — Panjab Mutiny Papers. In a 
private letter to Edwordes (July 1) he gives a graphic description of tlie flight 
of the Sipdhis and the raising of the border chins. ** After making a march,” 
be said, ^ in the direction of Khagan, they turned Imok and went by the 
more difficult road through the Kohistan, along tho Indus to Ghiloss, and 
with faces towards Giljit, or some other poiiion of Kashmir, as to the promis^ 
land of safety. One of their officers shot himself at the prospect ; one or two 
have died already; several are very ill. They have no carria^ and arc 

rather hungry The road is very difficult even for m'.n of #he country. 

G^iey have no dielter, and I believe that very few can escape ; besides which, 
thetmharajah GuUb Singh has moved a regiment to Mis Giljit frontier, and 
swears 416 ^1 toUbIi off every man he meets. He has also warned tho Gujars 
and people of the country to ^y them^off. I have bad several mossengers 
who nm seen them. They are mostly Hindus. Looking naked as they do, 
the women and eihildren throw stones at them and cry, * Out on you, black 
* 2 B 2 
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Gibbot and tbe Guns were tbo chief actiTi. Oq the very 
outekirts of civilisation, whore only a few Englishmen were 
gathered together, the last of “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted 
fellows ” paid the penalty of their folly or their crime. One 
party aft^r another of the fugitives was brought in, tried by a 
military court and sentenced to death ; and they were hung up, 
or blown away, on some commanding ground, to be a warning 
and a terror to others. Brave and sullen they went to their 
doom, asking only to die like soldiers at the cannon’s mouth, 
not as dogs in the noose of the gibbet. Little less than two 
hundred men were executed at that time in thelSazarah country. 
“Thus, hunted down to the last like wild beasts, was con- 
summated the miserable fate of the 55th liegimont, and ^huB 
they afforded a salutary example to other mutinous regiments, 
by proving the far reach of our power, and that there was no* 
refuge even beyond our border.” * If any had not been thus 
hunted out,ittheir fate was perhaps worse than that of the 
executed malefactors, for they were sold into slavery, and com- 
pelled to apostatise for their lives. 

• Elsewhere, however, were ominous symptoms upon tho 
<»Prontier. Nicholson, since his great raid against 
the fugitives of the 55th, had been still in the field, 
and he had frequently written to Edwardes that 
the Musalmun chiefs on the border were eagerly watching 
the progress of events, and encouraging tho rebellion of our 
Native soldiery; who, at tho same time, had been making 
overtures to them. There was, too, a notorious outlaw, named 
Ajun Khiin, who was believed to bo intriguing with our troops 
at Abazai,'^a fortress on the baidcs^f the Sawdd Biver, and 
Nicholson was eager to make a swoop upon him.f “ The game 


Kdfars without deccnc;^ ! ’ And they were shocked by the habits which they 
witnessed in the early moriiinpf. The people of Paklf and Haz^rah ]^ve 
come forth like spirits at my bidding. 1 have been deluged with clansmen, 
and our camp is very picturo.-=quc. ... I have received satisfactory assurances 
from all our border chiefs. If the Saiads of Khagan had not, like good men 
and true, m^ned their front, I think tho Sipdhis would have tried an easier 
route ; but fiifm again they would have found men of Guldb Singh’s ready at 
MuznffahLb&d.’L-j^ 5 . ^Correspondence, 

* Major Becher’s Report. 

t This uneasy feeling on the frontier had been of long standing. See the 
following significant passa^ in Mr. Fdrsy th’s Mutiny R^rt : ** Of the causes 
which 1^ to this rebellion it is not for me to speak, but 1 cannot refrain fiom 
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is becoming nicer and more complicated,” ho had written on 

the 26th of May from Marddn, Ajun Khan has 

came down to Prangar, and it is generally believed 

that he has done so at the instigation of our troops there. This 

does not seem improbable. There is no doubt tha&for some 

time* past emissaries (mostly Mullahs) from the llills had been 


tiere and certain parties in their own country.” Pour days 
afterwards, he wrote from Omarzai, saying : “ We 
are just startingjFor Abazai. I will lot you know 
this evening whether I recommend the disarming of the 64th 
Native Infantry. I am strongly inclined to believe that we 
should not merely disarm but disband that corps, and the 10th 
Irregular Cavalry. There is no doubt that they have both 
been in communication with the Akhiind of Sawad. ... If the 
disarming of both or either corps be determined upon, wo can 
do it very well from here, without troubling Hie Peshawar 
troops. I believe we did not pitch into the 55th one day too 
soon. That corps and the 64th were all planning to go over to 
the Akhdnd together. I liavo got a man who taunted my 
police on the line of march with siding with infidels in a 
religious war. May I hang him ? ” • 

On the following day Nicholson wrote from Abazai, sayinc : 
“Wo arrived here all right yesterday, and found the 64tti 
looking very villainous, but of course perfectly quiet. They 
have been talking very disloyally both to the Ohilzis ” (iJlen of 
the Kalat-i-Ghilzi Eeginient) “and ])eo})le of the country, and 
the former have ceased to associate with them. The latter 
have been rathbr hoping for.a row, in the midst of which they 
inay escape paying revenue.’^ What ho saw was (fuite enough 
to convince him tjiat it would bo well to do the work at once. 


recording ono fact, which was not without signiilrTinco. In August, 1856, a 
letter from the Akhiind of Sawud, addi eased to FiitJi Khan, of JMiidf Gh4b, 
was brought to me at Bawalpindi. Among much other news, the writer 
stated that the Muhammadans of Lakhiiao liad written to Dost Muhammad, 
ii^orming him that Oudh had boon taken by tho Britisli, an^ that ns they 
supposed that Haidar&bdd would follow, tliorc would soon ho no stronghold 
of Uam left in Hindustan, and Unle&s somu effort we#o made tho cause of true 
believ6n(*would be lost In the event of tho Muhammadans of Lakhnao 
» entering on any plan, they wished to^know what aid they might expect from 
the Dost The sagacious reply to his observation was stated by writer 
to be, ‘What will be remains to be seen.”’ 
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Approval had come from Cotton, from Edwardesf and from 
Lawrence. So a detachment of Europeans, with some Panjabi 
details and some guns of Brougham’s battery, the whole under 
that officer, were sent to disarAi the companies at Shabkhadr, 
and afterwards those at Michni, whilst the force at Abazai was 
being dealt with by other components of Chute’s column. 'The 
teeth of the 64th were drawn without difficulty. But the 
annihilation of the 10th Irregular Cavalry was reserved for 
another day. Nicholson recommended that no action should be 
taken against the In-ogulars until tidings of {he fall of Dehli 
should have reached the Panjab. He little thought how remote 
was this event at the beginning of June; that long months 
were yet to wear away in unsuccessful efforts to accom][nish 
the great object for which the Panjab was pouring out so much 
of its military strength. And others were of the same sanguine ' 
temper all over the Province — fortunately, for this faith, strong 
though delusive, sustained them, and they worked with better 
heart and greater vigour for holding fast to the lie. 
vThere was now no further service for Chute’s column to 
perform. So it marched back to Peshawar, and Nicholson rode 
on in advance of it, to resume his political duties. 

* On the 10th of June, Edwardes welcomed his 
friend and f^low-workman with warm congratulations on his 
Success. ** Nicholson came in from Abazai this morning,” he 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence, “looking rather the worse for 
ezpoMire ; and we have been going over the batta question, &c., 
with the General, and have decided to say nothing about it till 
Dehli falls, and then to disarm the 10th Irregular Cavalry, and 
exempt from the abolition of batta the 2lBt Native Infantry, 
the Kil&t-i-6hilzi Begiment, and'*theal7th and 18th Irregular 
Cavalry, if they keep quiet.” And in the sspe letter he wrote 
to the Chief Commissioner, saying, “ What a* terrible job is the 
going off of those three regiments from Jdlondhar and Philur 
towards Dehli!” 'it was a source of sore distress and dire 
aggravation to Edwardes and Nicholson that, whilst they had 
been doing so much for the defence^ of the province and the 
maintenance of the honour of the nation, others were throwing 
away, eveiy, chance that came in their way, and by their 
weakness and indecision suffering thb enemy to esoape^^ ' 

• 

For in other parts of the province there ]u>t always that . 
glorious andaoily which secures success hy nevw douh&ig its 
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attainment.* In the first week of June, the Sipahi regiments 
at J&landhar, whom, as we have already seen, 

Brigadier Johnstone had not disarmed in May, were 
swelling with sedition and ripe for revolt. Major 
Edward Lake, who, in early youth, had shared with Herbert 
Edwardes the distmotion of striking the first blo^ at the 
Multani insurgents of ’49, was Commissioner of the J&landhar 
division. He had been absent on circuit when the events 
occurred which have been detailed in a previous chapter,* but 
before the end of the month he had returned to Head-Quarters, 
had closely obsei^cd the temper of the Sipahis, and had been 
convinced that they were only waiting an opportunity to break 
into •open rebellion. He strongly counselled, therefore, the 
disarming of the regiments. But there was no Cotton at 
” Jalandhar. The Sipahi commandants shook their heads after 
their wonted fashion; and the Brigadier, tossed hither and 
thither by wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsided jpto inaction. 
Events were left to develope themselves, and they did so with 
all possible advantage to the mutineers. On the night of ih^ 
7th of June, the Native battalions — two regiments 
of Foot and one of Horse — ^inaugurated a general ' 

rising by setting fibre to the house of the Colonel c\f the Queen’s 
regiment. In a little while the Lines were all astir with the 
sights and sounds of open mutiny ; and the officers wore maldn^ 
their way to the parade-grounds, whilst women and children, 
in wild excitement, were hurrying to the appointed plaae of 
refuge. It is not easy to describe the uproar and confusion 
whiw made the midnight hideous, nor to explain the reason 
why, in the presence of an European •regiment and a troop of 
European Artillery, the yisui|;ents were allowed tOerun riot in 
unrestrained revolt. The incidents of the rising were of the 
common type. They were not distinguished by any peculiar 
atrocities. It seems that there was a general understanding 
among the Sipahis that on a given day tUley should set their 
faces towards Dehli. As a b^y, the^ did not lust for the 
blood of tiieir officers ; but in the excitement of the moment, 
murderous blows were dealt Adjutant Bagshawc, of the 36th 
Begiment — a gallant officer and a good man — wfilil^ mortally 
wounded whilst endeavounng to rally a p^rty of his Sip^bds. 
The deSth-blow did n^t come from one of his own men, but 


* AnUt pp. 338-4, 
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from a hooper who "rode up and shot him.” Gther officers 
were wounded in the confusion of the hour ; houses were burnt, 
and property was ' destroyed. But there were instances of 
fidelity and attachment on the* part of the Sipahis ; men came 
forward staunchly and devotedly to save the lives of their 
officers. *And altogether there were the usual contradictions 
and anomalies, which, more or less all over the country, seemed 
to indicate the general half-heartedness of the Sipahi revolt. 

It was obviously the intention of the Jalandhar Brigade to 
pick up the long-wavering regiment at Philur, and then for 
the whole to march on to l)ehli.* A trooper of the Cavalry 
galloped forward in advance of the rebel force to give the 3m 
the earliest tidings of their approach. The conduct of the 
last-named corps a})pear8 to be inscrutable, except upon the 
hypothesis of a long-cherished design, and that patient, sturdy* 
Junes resistance of all immediate temptations, which 
^ ^ seems in many instances to have distinguished 

the behaviour of men waiting for an appointed day and a given 
^ignal. The 3rd, that might have done us such grievous 
injury when the siege-train was in its* grasp, now that the 
time had come, cast in its lot with the Jalandhar mutineers, 
and swept oii towards the city of the King. It is one of the 
worst disgraces of the war that these Jalandhar regiments were 
•evdr suffered to reach Philur. There was no lack of men eager 
to pursue the mutineers; but the one word from the one 
res])finsible authority was not spoken until all orders might as 
well have been given to the winds. The mutineers had done 
their work and marched out of cantonments by one o’clock in 
the morning, and not until seven was the word given for the 
advance of; the pursuing column? The extreme consideration 


* I find the following in the Panj^b Mutiny Papers. It seems to leave 
little doubt with respect to the foregone design : “ These intentions were by 
cliance divulged by u Wounded Huwaldar of the 3rd Native Infantry to an 
ofiiocr, who found him conci aleil ^t llumayuu’s tomb, after the capture of 
Dehli. This information was given without any attempt at palliation or 

reserve It was from the lips of a man' who knew his end was near, and 

conveyed the impression of truth to its hearer ; it is, moreover, borne out by 
known fart^anu circumstances. It was, strictly, that idl the troops in the 
Jalandhar Dudb had agreed to liso 8imi\}taueuusly ; a detachment from 
Jalandhar was to go over to Hosliiarpiir, to fetch away the 35fd Native 
InfaTitry, failing which the 33rd vrero to remain {and they did so) ; then their 
arrival ut Philur was to bo the signal fur the 3rd to join, when all were to 
proceed to Dehli, facing the river as best they could.*’-*JB6p^t of Mr. BickeUi, 
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of Brigadier 3'ohnBtone for his European troops was such that 
l^e waited until the fierce June sun had risen— waited until the 
oommissariat was not ready — waited until the enemy had 
escaped.* The pursuers marched* out and marched back again, 
never having seen the enemy at all. • 

The history of the so-called pursuit appears to bo this. In 
the course of the day, there being a vague impression that 
Philur might be in danger, Olphorts, with two. of his guns, 
carrying a small party of the 8th Queen’s on their carriages, 
and accompanied 1^ the 2nd Fanjdb Cavalry, pushed on to that 
place, where they found that the officers of the .‘3rd had escaped 
into the Port, and that the Sipahis wore crossing the river at 
a ferr;^ some four miles distant. After a while, the main body 
of the troops from Jdlandhar came up, and then the question 
arose as to whether anything could bo done. Tlioso who would 
fain have done something, did not know what to do, and those 
who knew what should be done, were not minded to*do it. No 
one from Jalandhar knew the way from Philur to the Satlaj, 
and the Philur officers, shut up in the Fort, sent out no o?io to * 
guide them. So the result was that no one did anything, and 
the pursuing column bivouacked bravely for the night. It is 
understood that the highest military authorities werb convinced 
that Brigadier Johnstone had done his duty nobly — but Ilistoiiy 
and the Horse Guards are often at issue. 

. Such, however, are the alternations of light and shadow in 
this narrative, lliat the narrator has never to ' 

tarry long without an example of that activity of 
British manliness which saved the Empire in this 
great convulsion. * Whilst the ^alandha*r Brigadier was thus 
earning the approbation ^ the highest military authorities, 
two junior civilians^ acting only on their own impulses, were 


* I give tliis on the authority of Brigadier Johustouc, who himself says : 

The pursuit of the mutineers commenced before seven o’clock of tlie morning 
following the night of tiie outhrouk. It could not havo been undertaken 
earlier. The direction tiikon by'the rebels was not asoortained till half^past 
three o’clock. Preparations h^ to be made in obtaining carrbigo for the 
infantry, providing rations, &c., perfecting the ouuipment fortguns, horses, 
ftc., and thes^ aft^ the utmost despatch of officers, as ready and zealous as 
men oonld btJ| were found imj^sible to bo completed at an earlier boar. The 
fX)mplaint of one writer I nndersiand is, t|^at tlie baste of depaiture in pursuit 
was so great, that the I'n&ntry had to march without rations and other 
comforts, which is true,” &c. An.'—Letter to Ldhor Chronicle. 
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doing their best to cut off the march of the mutitieers. One of 
these was a young gentleman named Thornton, who had been 
one of the first to enter the service by the open door of general 
competition, and who seemed to be bent on proving that the 
reproa^ levelled at the new order of civilians — that they were 
men of books, not men of action — was unfounded and*unjust. 
He had ridden over from Lodiiina to Philur to pav the resiment 
there, had learnt that the troops had risen, and had puwed on 
with all haste to the river-bank and cut away the bridge of 
boats. Hurrying then back to Lodhinu, ^he mund that Mr. 
Bicketts, the Deputy-Commissioner, had received by telegraph 
information of the rising at Jalandhar, and was already making 
such preparations as he could for the security of that important 
post. Lying on the great high road from the Panjdb to Hin- 
dustan, it was to be assumed that the mutineers would swefip 
through it, carrying destruction with them, on their route to 
the appoiifted goal of Dehli. Little was it that Bicketts could 
have done in any case, but that little was made less by the 
fact that the news of the Jalandhar rising reached .the Sip4his 
at Lodidna almost as soon as it had reached himself, and they 
were not less prompt in action. Those Sipahis were a detach- 
ment of thb 3^ from Philur. They were waiting for the signal 
and ready to strike. Their first movement was to seize the 
Fort and the Treasury, There were no European troops, so 
this was easily accomplished. The situation was one of infinite 
peril. The mutineers from Jalandhar and Philur might be 
expected at any hour. But the Satlaj was still between them, 
and if Bicketts could guard the passages of the river only for 
a little space, the pursuing co^mn might cOme upon the fugi- 
tives before they had crossed. Fortunately, the 4th (Bothney°s) 
Sikh Begiment had reached Lodidna tha^ morning after a long 
and weary march. Three companies, under Lieutenant WiL 
liams, were novi told off for service, and the Bdjah of Nabhd 
was called upon for a Contingent. The chief sent detadunents 
of Horse and Foot, with two six-pounder guns, and with these 
Bicketts went out to dispute the passage of the river. 

The Arst thing was to ascertain the exact position of the 
enemy. So Bicketts, crossing the river in a fer^-boat, walked 
albng the opposite bank to Philun and there 
Janes. leamt that we insurgents, having been baulked 
by Thornton’s destruction of the bridge, had pifde for a ghaut, 
some four miles higher up, at a narrow bend of the stream, and 
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were preparing for the passage of the Satlaj.* Possessed of 
this imj^rtant information, the gallant civilian reorossed the 
river, rejoined the detachment, and^ in concert with Lieutenant 
WilHams, made his arrangements to check the advance ,of the 
mutinous regiments. Had Johnstone, with the Eurc^eans, 
been in*pursuit of the mutineers, the enemy would have been 
between two fires, and the bulk of them would have been 
destroyed. But the Brigadier made no sign ; and so Bicketts 
and Williams had all the work and all the glory to themselves. 
It was ten o’clock night when they came within sight of the 
Sip&hi regiments. The road was bad, the sand deep, the ditches 
numerous. Their guides had misled and deserted them, and 
muoh gbod time had been lost. The main body of the enemy, 
some sixteen hundred in number, j* had already crossed, and our 
little handful of Sikh troops now came suddenly upon them. 
Bicketts, who improvised himself into a Commfthdant of 
Artillery, took chargo of the guns, and Williams diActed the 
movements of the Cavalry and Infantry. The guns were at 
once unlimbered, but the Wses of one of them took fright and 
fled, carrying the six-pounder with them. The other gun, a 
nine-pounder, was well served, and before the enemy knew that 
we were upon them, it delivered a round of grape with good 
effect, whilst at the same time Williams’s Sikhs poured in two^ 
destructive volleys. The mutineers returned the fire, and then 
the Nabha troops turned their backs upon the scene and fl€)|i|L 
like a flock of sheep. For some time the unequal contest was 
nobly maintained. Bound after round from the one gun was 
poured in so rapidly and so steadily, that practised ears in 
Johnstone’s camp, oh the other sjj^o of the river, thought that 
they discerned the utterances of two or three field-pieces; 
whilst at the same tii^e the Sikhs, spreading themselves out so 
as not to be outfianked by superior numbers, poured in volley 
after volley with destructive effect. But gallant as were these 
efforts,, they could not last. Daring well-nigh two hours they 
kept l^k the surging multitude of tlie enemy ; but then the 
gun ammunition was expended. The cartridges of the Sikhs 

* ‘*At the Lusua Fexiy, four miles above Fhilnr, the advanced guard of 
the mutineers t nanag ed to seize a boat that was on the JKlandhar side, and 
ofoesing over w numbers, took ^possession of the other side also.”— Jtfr. 
JBameri « 

t "The greater pert of three regiments of Infontry and one regiment of 
Cavalry, but without guns." 
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had been nearly fired away ; M'illiams had fallen, shot through 
the lungs; and the niidnight luoon revealed, with dangerous 
distinctness, the position of our little band. There was nothing, 
theref^e, left for Ricketts but to draw oif his force and return 
to the^ritish Cantonment. 

Then the mutinous regiments, no longer obstructed or bpposed, 
swept on to Lodiana. About an hour before noon, 
Junes Juno, thej’’ entered the city. The 
company in the Fort fraternised with them. The 
turbulent classes rose at once, scenting a ri^h harvest of rapine, 
and for a little lyhile disorder and destruction wore rampant in 
the place. There were some peculiar elements in the population 
of Lodiana from which danger was over likely to llasn out in 
seasons of general excitement.* Large numbers of aliens were 
there. Foremost amongst these were the Kabul refugees — the 
miserable^ncapablcs of the Sadu/ai Family, with their swarms 
of dissolute retainers -all eating the bread of British compassion 
but hating the liand that fed them. Then there was the great 
colony of Kashmir shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected 
as they never could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful 
calling unmolested, and held their gains in the most perfect 
security. *Both of these classes now rose against us with a 
vehemence proportioned to the benefits they had received. 
The Kabulis were “ consi)icuous in the outrages and plunder 
^mmitted in the city and the Kashmiris wore among the 
foremost in “plundering the Government stores, in pillaging 
the premises of the American Mission, in burning the churches 
and buildings, in destroying the printing presses, and in 
pointinjj^ out the resiliences Government' officials, or known 
well-wiwiers of Government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops.’.’ Besides these, there -^vere large numbers of 
Muhalumadan Gujars, who had been wrought up to a high 
state of fanaticism by the preachings of an energetic Maulavi, 
and who were eager to declare a jahdd\ against us. All these 
persons now welcomed the mutineers, and aided them in the 
work of spoliation. The prisoners in the gaol were released. 

* <‘lt is filled with a diseolute, lawless, mixed population of Edbul 
pensioners, Kashnoir shawl-workers, GUjars, Bdvritdis, and other predatory 
raced. There is a fort witliout Europeans jo guard it, a city Without regidar 
troops to restrain, a district traveried by ro^s in every direction ... a river 
which for monfiiB in the year is a mere net-work of fordable creeks.’* 

t Holy war. 
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Whatsoever belonged to Government — ^whatsoever belonged to 
Englishmen — ^was destroyed, if it could not be carried otf ; the 
. quiet, trading communities were compelled to contribute to the 
wants of the mutineers in money ^r in Ikind; grain and flour 
were carried off from the bunniahs* shops; and, wherjiver a 
horse or«a mule could be found, the rebel hand was laid inftantly 
upon it. It was too much to expect that those traders, how 
niuch soever they may have benefited by British rule and 
profited by the maintenance of order, should take any active 
steps to aid the authorities in such a crisis. Tho bankers 
secreted their mone^-bags, and the merchants looked up their 
wares, and every man did what ho thought best for himself in 
the faci of the general confusion. 

And what was Johnstone doing all this time? Johnstone 
was playing out with admirable effect another act 
of the groat tragedy of “ Too Late.” Tho Euro- 
peans had heard the firing of the preceding night, 
and had waited eagerly for tho order to move, bu^ no order 
came. Three hours after Ricketts’s one gun had been silenced 
by want of ammunition, Henry Olpherts, with his splendid 
troop of Horse Artillery, and a party of the 8th Foot, was 
suffered to go through the ceremony of taking comm(|nd of tho 
“ advance ” of the force that was to inarch to tho rescue of 
Lodiana and to tho extermination of the Jalandhar mutineen^ 
But no sooner were they ready to move tlian fresh misgivings 
assailed the mind of the Brigadier. It would not be “ safe ” to 
send forward such a force without adequate supports. In vain 
Ricketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Camp, urging him to 
send forward tho Horse Artillery to his aid ; but the day wore 
on, the succours never came, and tho enemy rioted unchecked 
in Lodiana until nightfall!* Then tho insurgent regiments 
made a forced mar^ towards Dchli, and when at last our 
Europeans made their appearance at Lodiana, pursuit was 
hopeleas. The Jalandhar insurgents had escaj^d. 

The evil, which had been thus done or suffered by our inert- 

* ** In the mean time no troops arrived in pursuit. I sent twice, begging 
(be Horse Artillery might advance, and they might have caused Aem (the 
mutineers) immense loss ; but they jnuld not bo trusted to the 4th Sikhs or 
the small detehment of Panjab Cavalry, and had to willt for the European 

Infantry ; ana so this second gieut opportunity to destroy these mutineers 
was lost, and as th^ hod four miles’ start the European In&ntiy, of course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening.”— 
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ness,' was small in comparison with the danger which had been 
escaped. It was the true policy of the enemy, at that time> to 
occupy Lodidna. With the Fort in their possession — guns* 
mounted and manned, the Government treasure in their hands, 
and the bulk of the population on their side — ^they might, for a 
while^at least, have successfully defied us. To the« British 
cause, the loss of this important city, lying on the great high 
road from the Fanjab to Dehli, would, indeed, have been a 
heavy blow. It would have affected disastrously, perhaps 
ruinously, the future operations of the war, by deferring in- 
definitely the capture of Dehli. But ihste^ of this, the 
mutinous regiments merely carried themselves off, by the least 
frequented routes, to the Great Head-Quarters of Bebellion, 
there to swell the already swollen numbers of the garrison, 
without increasing its actual strength.* < 

It was now necessary to make a severe example of all who 
had been Vuilty of aiding and abetting the mutinous Sipahis 
or who hid taken advantage of the confusion which they had 
created. It was easy to bring the guilt home to the offenders, 
for plundered property was found in their possession ; and now 
that English authority had reasserted itself in all its strength, 
witnesses Rocked in from all sides, eager to give damnatory 
evidence against their fellow-citizens. More than twenty 
Kashmiris and others were promptly tried, and as pron^tly 
executed. The telegraphic wires brought from higher omcid 
<]^iarters the necessary confirmation of the sentence of death, 
and on the evening of their trial the prisoners were hanged. 
Others detected in seditious correspondence shared the same 
fate. “It was by such measures as these^” wrote the Com- 
1 :: 

* ** 1 imagine their plan was temporarily to Jiold the Fort and Oity of 
Lodidn^ where they could command me Grand Trunk Boad from the Paini^b 
to Dehli, whence they could have spread disorganisation throughout Cis- 
Satlaj, and have shaken the Bikh States, and by cutting off supjdies and 
placing troops in requisition tp attack them, havo made a most untoward 
diversion for our small force before Dehli; but their ammunition was 
expended ; in their hurry in leaving J&landhar they had carried off blank 
balled ammunitioxi, and so they had to liurry on by forced marches, avoiding 
any posdibilily of collision with our troops.’* — Mr, BickeUt^s B^port. The 
writer admits that this is for the most piirt conjecture, but ho thinks that it 
is borne out bv the Vact that, if their ammunition had not ffljled them, the 
mutiheers haa the game in their own hands. I have had no opportunity of 
.investigating the hypothesis that •the Jalandhar regiments supplied them- 
selves mth blank cartridges by mistake. 
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missioner of tlie Cis-Satlaj States, that the peace was preserved ; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would have been fatal, for 
rebellion would have spread in the province, and many valuable 
lives would have been lost in recovering our authority. So 
long as order was maintained here, our communicaticjis with 
the Panjab on the one hand, and the Dehli force on the other, 
were kept unimpaired ; as it was, with daily convoys of treasure, 
ammunition, stores, and men passing down the road, I am happy 
to say that not a single accident occurred.” 

The next step was to disarm the people of Lodidna. Taking 
advantage of the presence of Coke’s regiment, which afterwards 
me.de good its march to Dehli, Bicketts disarmed the town of 
Lodidna. And in other parts of the Cis-Satlaj States the same 

S rocess was carried on with the zeal, vigour, and success that 
istinguished all the efforts of the officers of the Panjabi Com- 
mission. But, doubtless, as on former occasions, of which I 
have spoken, there were many concealments, even 
in our own territories ; and, moreover, the con- 
tiguity of the Protected Native States afforded opportunities of 
evading the search, to which the people on the border eagerly 
resorted. Mr. Barnes called upon the .chiefs to adopt similar 
measures, and they formally complied ; but he saic^ that they 
were slow to move and suspicious of our intentions.* Therp 
was, in truth, a general feeling of mistrust ; and it was pre- 
sently ascertained that the people were not only concealing arms, 
but making large purchases of saltpetre and sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. It was 
all in accordance with their genius and their temper, and it 
could excite no sxu'prise in any reasonable mind. But it was 
necessary to grapple witl^ theSe evils ; so proclamation was 
made, rendering the carrying of arms a misdemeanour, and 
restrictions upon the^ale and export of all kinds of ammunition 
dud their components.f 


* Mr. Barnes’s Cis-Satlaj Beport. 

t At this time communication between Calcutta and the Panj^b was ve^ 
slow and irregular, and tidings of tbe legiBlative enactments passed in 
Calcutta had not yet reached the Frontier Province. Bat J&t. Barnes, 
writing.ata later ponod, observed, 1* That in the measiiies adopted for the 
trial and pnnislmient of mutineers and heinous criminals; or for disarming the 
population, or dieoldng the importation of military stores, we only anticipated 
tbe acts slmost simnltaneonriy passed rt Cidcntta by the wisdom ox the 
Legidative Oonnoll.” 
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Whilst preventive and precautionary measures of this kind 
■were being pushed forward throughout the Panjab, there were 
unceasing efforts all along the great road to Dehli to furnish 
the means of transporting stores for the service of Barnard’s 
army. •In this most essential work civil and military officers 
workc^^ manfully together; and although there were many 
difficulties to be overcome, the great thoroughfare was soon 
alive with carts and carriages and beasts of burden conveying 
doAvnwards all that was most needed by the Army, and espe- 
cially those vast supplies of ordnance ammunition which were 
required to make an impression on the wallS of the city which 
wo were besieging.* It is hard to say what might not have 
befallen us if, at this time, the road had not been keptt^pen ; 
blit the loyalty of the great chiefs of the Protected Sikh States, 
and the energy and sagacity of Barnes and Kicketts, secured 
our communications, and never was the Dehli Field Force in 
any dangoj of the intorcoptiou of its supplies.1 

Thus was the Panjiib aiding in many "ways the great work of 
the recovery of Dehli and the suppression of the revolt. It was 
sending down material, and it was sending down masses of 
men. Nor ^^ras this all that it could do. The Pauj . o iiad become 
the Nursery of Heroes. And it was from tbe Panjdb that now 
\viis to ])c drawn that wealth of individual energy upon which 
the destinies of nations so greatly dex}end. Death had made its 
— — 


* To the activity of Captain Briggs, who organised a militar}'' transport 
train, and worked it with udmlrablo success, wo are mainly indebted for these 
good results. But wo are little too prone to forgot such services as these, 
or, perhapsi^ we undervalue the imponunce of feeding an army and loading 
its guns. 

t Tiiese services were afterwards becomingly acknowledged by General 
Wilson, who wrote to Sir John Lawrence, saying: beg to bring specially 

to your notice the very important services rendered by the Commissioner of 
the Cis-Satlaj Stated; Mr. G. C. Barnes, to whose good government, under 
yoursclt^ may be partly attributed the preservation of peace in these districts, 
and to whoso inlluence with the independent chiefs 1 am mainly indebted for 
iho valuable aid of tho Patiala and Jhiiid Contingents, by means of which 
our communication with our rear has been kept open, and the safe escort of 
numerous bonvoys of stores and ammunition to the camp has been effected; 
and his motfe energetic assistant, Mr. G, il. Bicketts, the Deputy-Gommis- 
fiiouer of Lodi^nd, of whose unflagging exertions in proouring osAgiage, aiding 
the movemonts of troops, and forwarding supplies, and of his hoany co-opera- 
tion with the magazine officer in the de^tch of ammunition, 1 am deeply 
sensiblit, and cannot speak too highly.” 
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gaps in tlio^Delili Anny. The death of General Anson sent. 
General Heed down to the Head Quarters of the Army as] 
Senior Officer in the Presidency, and, therefore. Provisional! 
Gommander>in>Chief. Who then was to command the frontier 
Force ? For some little time there was a terror in the Beshdwar 
Council lest Brigadier Johnstone, who had smoothed the way 
for the safe conduct of his Native troops to Dehli, should ho 
appointed to the command of the division. It could not ho 
permitted whilst Sydney Cotton was there. Little hy little 
regulation was gi>{ing way to the exigences of a great crisii^ 
and when news came that the Adjutant-General of the Arn^ 
had heen killed in the battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, there was a 
demsftid for the services of Neville (.'haniherlain as the fittest 
man in the country to he Chief of the Stall* of tho hosieging 
f^rce. So Nicholson was ‘‘instinctively selected to take 
command of tho PanjAb Movable Column, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General,*** whilst Chaml)erlaiu proceeded flownwards 
to join the Head-Quarters of tho Army. AVhat Barnard and his 
troops were doing it is now my duty to narrate. 


* These words are in Colonel Edwardes’s Official Report.# The writer 
adds How common sense revenges itself on defective systems, when ren5 
danger ushails a state ! Had there been no struggle for life or death, when 
would Neville Chamberlain and John Nicholson, in tho prime of their lives, 
with all their faculties of doing and enduring, liave attiiincd the rank of 
Hrigadicr-Gcneral ? Why should we keep down in peace the men who must 
be put up in War ? ” [Yes ; but Nicholson voluntarily ontereil a servico in 
which promotion was regulated by seniority; and. again, voluntarily trans- 
ferred himself fr(>m military to political employ. U'he excellence of the system 
was proved by the fuoi tliat when danger arose, thh system, well admin ibtered 
in the Panj&b, sent the best men, iirestiectivo of actual rank, to the front.— 
G.B.M.]. 1 
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OHAPTEB IV. 


FIRST WEEKS OF THE SIEGE OF DHHLL 


Jnne. 

The Rrltiah 
position at ^ 
Oehli. • 


The Dehli Field Force having planted its Head-Quarters oi‘ 
the old site of the British Cantonments on the 
“Kidge,” was now spreading itself out over the 
ground which it had conquered, in the manner 
best adapted to both offensive and defensive 
* operations. Seldom has a finer position been 
occupied by a British Army ; seldom has a more magnificent 
panorama turned for a while the soldier's thoughts from the 
stem realities of the battle. It was difiiciilt not to admire the 
beauty of the scone even amidst the discomforts of the camp 
mid the labours of the first encamping. The great city, with 
us stately mosques and minarets, lay grandly at our feet, one 
side resting upon the Jamnah, and others forming a mighty 
iigiss of red walls standing out threateningly towards the 
position which we had occupied. And scattci-cd all about 
beneath us wore ])icturesque suburbs, and stately houses, walled 
gardens and verdant groves refreshing to the eye ; whilst the 
blue waters of the flowing Jamftiah glittered ill the light of the 
broad sun. It was not an hour for pjfdlosophical speculation or 
the indulgence of any romantic sentiments concerning the 
deoa^ ■*f empires and the revolutions of dynasties; else was' 
food /or thought in the strange circumstances which 
““ a British Arjny to besiege a city which, only a 

month been regarded as securely our own as London 

"^^®^Pjol, and to contend against a sovereign who, within • 
toe space of time, had been held in contempt as a 

hamless uppet. room in the minds of our 

military fo#- gxich thoughts us these. They coiitemplated 
toe po^jjioix on which they had encflmped oui Army with to^ 

I bJbb of practical soldiefs, and looked around them from 
I their ^mmanding position upon the ground that was to be toe 
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scene of their Mature operations. And this was the resnlt'of the 
survey. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment towards the left-centre, and 
then following its front towards the right, was a 
road which joined the Grand Trunk from Eamdl, 
beyond^the extremity of the Bidge, and led down, • 
through a mass of suburban gardens and ancient edifices, to the 
Kabul Gate of Dehli. Two other roads, also leading from 
Kamal, diverged through the Cantonment to different gates of 
the city. And scarcely less important to us than the roads 
were the canals which wore cut through the country in th^ 
neighbourhood of our camp. In the rear of our encampmonr 
was branch canal, known as the Najafgarh Jhil aqueduct, 
which carried the waters emptied into this lake to the stream 
of«the Jamnah. To the right rear of our position this great 
drain was intersected by the Western Jamnah Canal, which, 
passing through a bold excavation of the solid ro6k, flowed 
through the great suburbs of Dohli, and entering thS city by a 
culvert under the walls, traversed the length of its main street 
and emptied itself into the river near the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to the llritish 
chiefs, firstly, that our position was open to the rea^ and that 
there were good roads leading down to it, from whicE wo could, 
keep up a constant communication with the J’anjab, now become 
our base of operations ; and, secondly, that there was an abun- 
dant supply of water in the Kajafgarh Canal. It was th# 
driest season of the year, and in common course the canal would 
have been empty. But the excessive rains of 1856 had so 
flooded and oxter the aroa of the lako,«that it had not ceased 
even in the monvjhtif June to emit an unfailing supply of pure 
good water to fill aquSfluct in the rear of our position * — 


* 6ce lomarks of Colonel Baird Smith on this subject (Unfinished Memoir) : 
« By one of those remarkable coincidences of ybich so many occurred 1o favour 
the English cause as to suggest tJio idea of a special Providence in them, the 
‘rains of the year preceding the mutiny had been unprccedfjutcd in magni- 
tude, and the 'whole basin had been gorged with water, tlio area covered 

exceeding a hundred square miles From tlio enormous accAnulation 

of water in the Jhil during 1S5G, yds (Minal, ordinarily dry during the hot 
season, was tilted with a deep, rapid stream of pure luid wholesome water 
during tliO whole period of the skfge. It is scarcely possible to over-estimato 
the value of such a provision both to the health and comfort of the troops, 
for without it the river, two miles distant, or the wells in Cantonment, all 
. • 2 c 2 
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water in which not only our people could freely bathe, but 
f which they could drink with safety and with pleasure ; and it 
. is hard to sa^ how much the salubrity of the camp was main- 
tained by this providential diepensation. Nor was it merely in , 
a sanitaiy point of view that this flow of water was so advan- 
tageous ^oo the English, for in its military aspects it was equally 
favourable to defensive purposes. And so there were comfort 
and encouragement in the contemplation of our position. 

And a nearer inspection of the Ridge, though there were 
some countervailing circumstances to detract from 
e udge. general satisfaction, had £n assuring effect 

u^on the British Leader and the Staff by whom he was sur- 
rounded. It had been, in part at least, the site of the oldDehli 
Cantonment. The loft of this rocky chain rested upon the 
Jamnah some three or four miles above Dohli, whilst the right 
extremity approached the Kabul Gate of the city at a distance 
of about a thousand yards. “ Formed of a hard, compact, semi- 
crystalline quartz rock, disposed in layers, and presenting 
occasional natural cliffs on the city side,” * it extended along a 
lino of rather more than two miles, at an elevation of from fifty 
to sixty feet above the general elevation of the city.f The 
natural sol]. was so hostile to cultivation that the general aspect 
^f the Ridge was bare and rugged; and the same gritty, friable 
< qualities of the earth rendered it especially ill-adapted to 
defensive purposes, for where no cohesive pioporties existed the 
construction of earthworks was almost impossible. On the left 
and centre of the Ridge, obliquely to the front of attack, the 
tents of the English were pitched a little to the rear of the 
ruins of their old houses, which effectually Qoncealed us from 
the besieged. The extreme left of the Ridge was so far retired 
from the main position of the enemjr as to be in little danger 
from his assaults, but our post on the extfeme right “ invited^ 


brackish and bad, must have beeii the solo sonrocs of water supply for man 
and boast. Sanitary arrangements were facilitated, ^od drainage seenred, 
nbundant means of ablution and bealttiy aiiuatic exercises were provided, and 
the Jbfl Canid was not moreiy a good defensible line tor military operations, 
but a precious addition to the comfort and salubrity of the camp.” 

* MS. Mdhioir by Colonel Baird Smith. 

t Baird Smith says in the Memoir quoted above that ** it^utmost height 
above the level of the city does not exc^ eighty or ninety feet.”. In 
another memorandum he says that 4‘the average coxnmand maybe taken for 
practical purposes at ahoutforty feet.” 
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attack from *tlie moment of occupation to the close of the 
operations.” * 

, This position on the extreme right was surmounted hy u 
•somewhat extensive building of comparatively 
modem construction, known as Hindu Rao’s 
House? The former owner of this edifice was 
a Mardthd nobleman, who is said to have been nearly connected 
with the family of Sindhia. Political necessities had compollod 
his residence at a distance from Gwaliar, and he had settled 
himself in the neighbourhood of Dchli, where he had earned a 
good reputation among all classes of the community. Of 
robust manhood and a genial temperament, he was noted for 
his hOspitality.t The house had been built and fitted up much 
after the fashion of an Anglo-Indian mansion of the better 
cllhss. But on his death it had been left without an occupant, 
and on the arrival of Barnard’s force it was found «mpty and 
deserted. It was a roomy and convenient edifice, awith good 
approaches beth from the Cantonment and the City ; and, apart 
from the excellence of the situation, which strongly recom- 
mended it as an advanced post, it afforded good shelter and 
accommodation for a considerable body of troops. 

Between the two extreme points of the Kidge ^ere other 
important posts, destined to occupy conspicuous • 

places in the history of the coming siego. Near 
the point at which the middle road of the three 
crossed the Bidge, was the Flagstaff Tower, of which mention 
has before been made ; for thence was it that our people, on the 
fatal 11th of May, huddled together for transient safety, had 
looked forth despairingly towaids the bity, from which the 
signal for massacre was tp come.:( A double-storied; circular 
building, it had a fii^e confmand of observation, comprehending 
the country lying between the Ridge and the walls of the city, 
and was sufficiently strong to afford good shelter to troops. 
Further on to the right — about midway between 
the Flagstaff and Hindu Riio’s house—was a ruined ® 

•mosque of the old Pathan type,” which had also good walls 


* Baird Smith. « 

f ** The old.man was a well-hDovn member of the local society — a kr cn 
sportsman, Sfliboral and hospitable gentleman, of franK, bluff manners, and 
genial temperament .’* — Baird StSilliB Unfiniihed Memoir, 
t Ante, book ir., chap. iii. It is statecTthat a cart-load of dead bodies was 
found in it, suppos^ to be the bodies of officers of the 51th. 
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of masonry, and was well suited for an outpost^ as it afforded 
both shelter and accommodation to our men ; and still further 
along the Ridge road, at a distance of some two hundred yards 
from Ojir position on the extreme right, was an ancient Observa- 
\ tory,* of somewhat irregular structure, ill-lighted 

and ill-ventilated, but still a serviceable building, 
as it afforded good support to the advanced 
position on our right, which was so long to bear the brunt of 
the affray. At these four points, Sir Henry Rarnard, after the 
battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, established strong ipicquets, each sup- 
\ported by guns. 

The country around Dehli, which the roads and canal-cgttings 
above described intersected after passing the 
® ‘ Ridge, was a varied mass of ruined and habitaj)le 

houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, cultivated rice fields, 
and unheelthy swamps. Beyond Hindu Rao’s house to the rear 
was the Iraautiful suburb of Sabzimandi (or the Green Market), 
lying along the Grand Trunk Road — a cluster of good houses 
and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to the enemy, and 
were, indeed, the very key of our position. And beyond this 
the plain was “ covered with dense gardens and thick groves, 
houses, aif»i walled enclosures bordering upon the groat canal.” 
*Beyo7"d the Sabzimandi, on this lino of the Grand Trunk Road, 
stretching towards tlie Kabul Gate of the city, wore the villages 
of Kislianganj, Trovelyanganj, Paharipur, and Taliwdri. These 
villages wore amongst the worst of the local evils opposed to 
us, for they wore near enough to the walls of the city to cover 
the enemy as they emerged from their stronghold, and afforded 
them a sheltered approach « as they advanced towards our 
position *on the Ridge ; whilst they^were too far off from our 
posts to admit of our occupying them in £orce.f Looking out 
from the Ridge towards the centre and loft of our encampment, 
the space before the city appeared to be less crowded. There 
were a few somWhat imposing buildings irregularly scattered 
about this expanse of country, among which that known as 
Metcalfe House was one of the most conspicuous. It stood oh 
the ba«ks of the river, in thq midst of an extensive park, and 

* Built by the Rajput Astronomer, Bajoji Jait Singh. * 
t “ They were all strong poBitions, and Kishanganl pre-eminently so, firam 
its massivo masonry enclosures ahd commanding site on the dope of the 
right flank of the Gorge .” — Baird Smith, 
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Vras almosi buried in thick foliage. Some substaiftial out- 
bnildiDge. in the park, with a mound of some altitude in their 
rear, seemed to recommend thomselvoB as serviceable outposts 
for future occupation. Betwe^ the Metcalfe House and the 
city was an old summer-palace of the Dehli Empercprs, known 
as the Eusia Bagh. It was then little more than |»ne of the 
many memorials of the former grandeur of tho Mughul sove- 
reigns with which the new capital was surrounded ; but tho 
lofty gateways, the shaded cloisters and arcades, and the 
spacious court-yards, of which it was composed, showed, even 
in their decay, fliat it had once been a ])laco of no common ar chi- 
tectural beauty.* More remote from the river, and almost iJTT 
line with the Kashmir Gate of tho cit}', was Ludlow Castle — a 
modem mansion of some importance, which had been the home 
• of the late Commissioner, Simon Fraser, slanghtercd in the 
Dehli Palace.f It was erected on the crest of a ritVo sloping 
down towards the city walls, with the diy bed «f a drainage 
canal at its base. And on tho line of the Jamnall, between the 
Kusia B&gh and the water-gate of the city, was a spacious 
modem building of tho English official tj^pe, but surrounded bv 
trees and shrubs, looking out from tho windows of which it 
almost seemed that tho city walls were overhanging tho place.} 
These were tho most noticeable edifices, whictf attracted th6 
attention of our people on tho Eidge, as posts, which in ^tl\p 
coming operations might be turned to account, whilst in the 
intervening spaces it was seen that there were gai*den^ and 
groves, sometimes intersected by deep ravines. These fine 
breadths of luxuriant foliage, seen from the higher ground, 
were pleasant to the eye of the Englijsh soldier ; but it was too 
probable that they would fJrove to* bo as favourable to the 
operations of the cnol^y as damaging to our own.? 
a 1 - 

* “Its interior was in mins, but sufficient indications of its design and 
structure remnined to show it to have been one of the rich examples of florid 
architecture of tlio later Mugliula^ of which Dehli possesses so many beautiful 
illustrations: uud tho broad space, with*itB walls, was overgrown with orange- 
tiees, and limes, and rose-buslies, and other shrubs, all growing in tho wildest 
luxuriance .” — Baird Smith, Unpublislied Memoir. 

t Mr. Bussell, in his “Diary in Indio,” speaks of Ludlow Gantle as a “flue 
mansion, with turrets and olock-towers, something like a I^iich chftteau of 
the lastLcfentury.” • . 

t Baird Smith. « 

I “They offered innumerable facijitics for occupation by armed men of any 
degree of discipline, and in truth so incompatible were its features generally 
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And 6yer these tracts of country the British Convnander now 
looked at the great city itself, and surveyed the 
TheVit character of its defences. The circuit of its walls ^ 

* extended to some seven miles, two of 'which were' . 
covered hy the side which ran parallel to the river, and 
were coi^letely defended by it. The rest formed *an irregular 
ii^re, partly facing obliquely the line of our position on the 
Kidge, and partly turned towards the country on the left. 
These landward walls, about twenty-four feet in height, con- 
sisted of a series of curtains of red masonry, terminating in 
smsdl bastions, each capable of holding fronSi nine to twelve 
^B. Around them ran a dry ditch, some twenty-five feet in- 
bieadth and somewhat less than twenty feet in depth, cthe 
counterscarp being an earthen slope of very easy descent, 

“ much water-and-weather worn.” There was something thak 
might be called a glacis, but to the eye of a skilled engineer it 
was scarcely worthy of the name.* The entrances to the city 
through theoB substantial walls of masonry were numerous. A 
series of so-called gates — for the most part in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the several bastions were to be seen 
at irregular intervals along the walls. They were 
abutments of heavy ninsonry, but not without some architectural 


•with the action in mass of disciplined troops thnt the many combats of which 
it was the scGiie were rather trials of skill between small bmlies or individoids 
than operations by mass.” — Baird Smith. '* The luxuriant foliage, though 
pictliresqae os a lanilscape-efiect, concealed to a damaging extent the mow- 
ment of our enemies, who, creeping out of the Kashmir or L^hor Gates, 
would, under cover of trees and walls and houses, reach unpcrceived almost 
the foot of our position on tl^e Ridge. It was thus that m'r engineers found 
it necessary to lop away branches und^sut down trees and bushes, manriug 
the beauty of «the scene, but adding to our secnAty .*’— Memorandum by 
an of Artillery. ' ^ 

* Bairtl Smith. The most recent writer on the subject of the material 
aspects of Dehli, quoting a professional description of the fortifloations, says. 
The ‘ original round towers formed into angular bastions,’ the * crenelated 
curtains/ and the fine j^lacis covering throe-fourths or more of the height of 
the wall, are the additions and iinliroveincnts of English engineers of the 
present century .” — Bholandih Chandr. — Travels of a Hindu. I rely, however, 
on Baird Smith’s authority more confideutly tlian on any other. [Since thia 
was written! 1 have read in Major Norman’s '‘Narrative” that there was 
before Dehli an adminible glacis covering the wall for a full third of its 
height.” As this is a liigh authority I thiiik it right to quote Bdi|;d Smith’s 
words: "The glacis scarcely merits the name, as it is tmt a ^ort slope, 
seventy or eighty feet in breadth, springing from the crest of t^ counterscarp 
and provided with no special means of obstruction.”] 
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pretenBions, «oinpri8ing handsome arched gateways, which were 
snnnoanted by towers, forming stations or look-out posts for 
the city gnar&. These gates were ten in number—one was on 
.{he river side of the city; another led down to the 'Bridge of 
Boats from thp extreme comer of the King’s Palace ; anePtho rest 
were on the landward sides. The gates, known as the Kashmir 
Gate, the Mori Gate, and the Kabul Gate, were those most 
easily assailable from our position on the Bidge.* Indeed, it 
was only on one side of the great walled city that the English 
Commander, looking down from his nowly-orccted camp, could 
hope to make an early impression To invest so extensive .?■ 
place with so small a force was an absolute impossibility. It 
was M much as we could do to invest this front — about one- 
seventh of tljo entire enceinte— leaving all tho rest to the free 
ingress and egress of the enemy. 

The Palace, or, as it was sometimes called, the Fo^t of Dehli, 
was situated about the centre of the river-front tj.. ,p. 
of the city, one side almost overhanging the ^ 
waters of the Jamnah. The artist pronounced it to be a “ noble 
mass of building of truly beautiful design, vast magnitude, 
and exquisite detail ; ” but to the eye of the scientific soldier it 
appear^ to be capable of only very feeble resisUnco to the 
appliances of modem warfare. Its defences consisted chiefly of 
, high walls and deep ditches, with **most imperfect arrange- 
ments for flanking or even direct Are.” f And on the north- 
cast side, partly resting on the main stream of the Jamnah, wSs 
the ancient Pathdn Fort of Seliiugarh, separated from the 
Palace by a narrow stream of the river, which was crossed by a 
bridge of masonej^ It was, fof defensive purposes, an im- 
portant out-work, which, manned with heavy guns, might 
play along the rivcx'-sid^ as far as the Metcalfe House, and 
.enfilade the approdbhes to the city in that direction. Such 
were the principal material objects which presented themselves 
to Barnard and his Staff, when their telescopes on that June 
morning swept the country which lay between the Biver and 
'.the Bidge. And as they estimated the worth of all these 
several posts for offensive or defensive purposes, t|^ey en- 
deavoured to calculate also the numerical strength of the 

* These gates were known relpcctively as the Rajgli^t and the Caloutta 
Oates. By them the mutineers had entered on the 11th of May. 

t Baird Smith. 
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enemy within the walls. Bnt there was little more than dim 
cenjecture to guide them. It was assumed that the bulk of the 
Mirath and Dehli troops — five regiments of Infantry,, ope 
regiment of Cavalry, and a company of Native Artillery — ^wero 
now Within the walls of the city. And it was i^ot less certain 
that the Sappers and Miners from Mirath, the head-quarters of 
the Aligarh Kegimeut, the bulk of the regiments from 
Piruzpur, large detachments of Native Infantry from Mathurd, 
and Irregulars from Ilansi, Hisar, and Sirsa, had swollen the 
stream of insurrection within the circuit qf Dehli. To these 
^^ight be added the King’s Guartls, and, probably, large numbers 
of Native soldiers of all branches absent from their regiments 
on furlough, according to custom at that season of the* year. 
And these trained soldiers, it was known, had at their command 
immense supplies of ordnance, arms, ammunition, and equip- 
. ments, wj),ntmg none of the materials of warfare for a much 
larger fo^juc. To the General, who had served at Sebastopol, 
it appeared that the strength of Dehli thus garrisoned had 
been greatly underrated by those who believed that it was to 
be disposed of in a day.* 

And against this great walled city thus garrisoped what had 
Barnard brought? Collectively it may be said that he had 
•three thousand European soldiers and twenty-two field guns. 
This European force consisted of — 

Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers. Two squadrons of the Carabi- 
fieers. Six companies of Her Majesty’s 60th Bifles. Her 
Majesty’s 76th Foot. The 1st Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. 
Six Companies of 2nd Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. Sixteen 
Horse Artillery gunsf maiinec^by Europeans^ «Six Horse Battery 
guns, also Europeans : with the Siog^-t^ain, the details of which 
have been already given. • 

Besides these there were two other bodies of reliable troops, 
as good as Europeans— tlio Gurkha battalion under Beid, and 


* I have endeavoured in tliis description of Dehli to represent merely the* 
appearances of the great city and the environs ns they presented themselves to 
GcneralgBamard and his Stall' at the time of their first encamping on the 
Bldgo. Other details will, from time to time, be given as the narrative 
proceeds. *L have consulted a variety, of authorities, but I am ppn^paliy 
indebted to Golonel^Baird Smith’s unfini^cd Memoir of th^ Siege of T fchlf 
As this was written after he had been enalAed to verify by subsequent inspeo- 
tion his impressions formed duiing the siege, 1 confidently accept the 
accuracy of his descriptions. 
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the PanjaB Guide Corps under Daly. There were also a 
hundred and fifty men of the old regiment of Sappers and 
Miners, that had mutinied at Mirath, and who were still 
believed to be staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi- 
ment of Irregular Native Cavaliy (the 9th;, and a portion of 
another (the 4th), but the fidelity of both was doubttul. 

There were many then in all parts of India, especially among 
the more eager-minded civilians, who believed 
that to reach D^hli was to take it. Habituated to ®* 

success, and ever prone to despise our enemies, it 
seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, to bo a 
settled thing that the force moving on Dehli, by whomsoever 
commanded, should, in the language of tho day, “ dispose of it,” 
* and then proceed to finish tho mutineers in other parts of the 
country. Even the cool brain of Lord Canning conceived this 
idea of the facility of the enterprise. It was tlujjight that tho 
Dehli Field Force might march into the city, make short work 
of the rebels, the King and Royal Family included ; and then, 
leaving there a small British garrison, proceed to the relief of 
Lakhnao, Eanhpfir, or any other beleaguered ])osition in that 
part of Hindustan. And this belief in the pr^sible was B(i 
common, that it soon began to take in men’s minds the shape of 
the actual ; and before tho month of Juno was half spent, it 
was said in all parts of tho country that Dehli had been retaken, 
and that the star of our fortune was again on tho ascendank 

Whether, as was said at tho time, and is still confidently main- 
tained by some, if, after tho victory of Badll-ki-fclarai, Baniard 
had swept on tnn^^rsued the^nomy into tho city, ho might have 
driven them slaughter, with the loss of all their 

munitions of. war, muet ever remain a mystery. It was not 
attempted. But it was no part of the General’s plan to sit down 
before Dehli and to commence the tedious operations of a pro- 
tracted siege. It was assuredly not his temper to magnify dangers 
and difiiculties or to shrink from *any enterprise that promised 
even a chance of success. It might bo a hazardous undertaking ; 
he felt, indeed, in his inmost heart, that it was. But he knew 
that his countrymen expected him to do it. lie * 
knew tbftt anything like hesitation at such a* 
moment would bring dc^wn upon him a stohn of reproach. He 
knew, also, that if he failed in the perilous enterprise, he would 
be charged with rashness and incapacity. But this appeared to 
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the fine old Roldicr to he the lesser evil of the tw0. Bight or 
wrong, he was prepared to risk it. 

With such thoughts heaA^y within him, Barnard was by no 
means slow to ancept the counsel of the young ’ 
Engineer oflicers, who urged upon him the expedi- 
' ency of an immediate attack upon the '’city. 
Nothing was plainer, than that delay would v oaken our chances 
of success ; for not only was the numerical strength of the 
enemy increasing by fresh accessions of mutineers, making the 
city of the Mughul their central rallying-point, but there* was 
^^yong pnhability that the material defences of the place would 
be strengthened — especially by the simple device of bricking 
up the gateways. That this had not been done on the I'ltli, 
the Engineers ascertained ; and on that day they were preparcnl 
with the plan of a coup de-matn, which they laid before thf> 
General, urging him to attempt it on the following morning at 
break of da^ “ We find,” they said in the Memorandum placed 
in Barnard’s hands, ** that •'the Kabul and Labor Gates are not 
as yet bricked up — that the bridges in front of them are up to 
this time perfect — and that troops can approach from camp 
under cover to four hundred and nine hundred yards of these 
gates rospect^ively. An entrance can also be effected close to 
the Kdbul Gate by the channel through ^hich the canal flows 
« into the city. Wo recommend a simultaneous attempt to blow in 
the Labor Gate by powder-bags, and such one of the two obstacles . 
at ^he other point (namely, either the Kabul Gate or the Canal 
grating close by it), as may be preferred on reconnaissance by 
the officers in charge of the explosion party.” . . . “ We are 
impressed with the necessity,”, they added^ .‘*of driving the 
enemy out,pf the City and into the Foyt ^^y the simultaneous 
advance (*f several columns, of which tvo shall pass along the 
ramparts right and left, taking possession of every bastion and 
capturing every gun, whilst the remainder, advancing towards 
the Palace by thetprincipal streets of the city, will establish 
]) 08 ts on the margin of the esplanade, which surrounds the 
Palace, communicating right and left with the heads of the 
adjoining columns. To this end wo believe it essential that the 
attack shthild commence at the peep of dawn. We propose to 
effect the 6xplo>ionB at half-pasti three a.m.; intimation of 
success to be imiffediately followed «by the advancS of the 
columns detailed for each attaqk, which will be in readiness at 
the points hereafter indicated, half an hour before that time.” 
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The ropoirt ombodyinf; this schomo was signed by four 
subaltern officers — ^by Wilberforoe Greathod, by Maunsell and 
^Chesney, of the Engineers, and Hodson, of the Intelligence 
Department, at a later period known as Hodson, of Hodson’s 
Horse.”* ^e scheme was accepted by Barnard, • 
and orders were issued for its execution. Soon iiP“ow. 
after midnight everything was ready. The troops selected for 
this enterprise were duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
his appointed work. They were to assemble, under cover of 
the darkness pf the night, between one and two 
o’clock, and to proceed noiselessly to the gates, SgitattSd^ ‘ 
which, were to have been blown in with powder- 
bags. But when the parade was held, an important part of the 
destined force was missing. A body of three hundred men of 
the Ist European Fusiliers was to have been brought up by 
Brigadier Graves ; but at the appointed hour there was no sign 
of his appearance; and the column, thus weakoiAd by their 
defection, was not strong enough to do the work flefore it. It* 
was an intense disapiiointmont to many eager spirits, who, on 
that June morning, believed that the stronghold of the enemy 
was within their grasp. But thijre seemed to bo nothing loft 
but the postponement of the enterprise ; so, roluctj,ntly, orders ^ 
were given for the return of the storming ])arty to their quartens. 
It is difficult not to believe that llrigaditir Graves disobeyed • 
orders. The excuse was that he misunderstood them, and the 
kind heart of Sir Henry Barnard inclined him to accept the 
exouse.'l' 


* Hodson himMUas thus roferrq^ to tho fnattor in ono of tho letters 
published by his brotlroi^ 1* Y f sterdny I was onlored by tlie Geqpml to assist 
Greathed, and one or twj Enudneors, in funning a project of attack, and 
)iow we would do to take Denli. We drew up our schomo and gave it to tho 
General, who highly approved, and will, 1 trust, carry it out : but how tiuies 
must be changed when four subalterns are called upon to siig^'cst a means of 
carrying so vitally important an enteipiise os this, one on which the safety of 
the Empire depends. Wilberforco Greutlscd is tho next Senior Engineer to 
Ijaughton, Chesney is Major of tho Engineer Brigade, and Maunsell oom- 
inands the Sappers. 1 was added because the General complimeiitarily told 
me that he had the utmost value for my opinion ; and though 1 am known to 
counsel vigourous measures, it is equally well known 1 do not urge others to 
do what I would not bo the first to do myself.” • 

t Gravea ^as Brigjidier of the day on duty. The «>rderB conv^ed to him 
were verbal orders, and he rod8 to Barnard’s tent to ask for a confirmation of 
ibem. The story is thus told, and with every appearance of authority by, 
Mr. Cavc-Browne: ”Brigaflier Graves was the field-officer of the day. 
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But t£e project of a surprise, though thus delay^, ‘was not 
abandoned. Wilborforce Greathed went hopefully 
to work, revising his scheme, and never ceasing to 
urge at Head-Qusrters the necessity of a i^ighi 
attack. The brief delay had at least one advantage! The 
moon waif waning, and the cover of darkness *was ipuch 
needed for such an enterprise. Every day had made Barnard 
more and more sensible of the underrated strength of the great 
dty which lay before him. But he still clung to the idea of a 
sudden rush, and cither a grand success or a crippling failure. 

“ The 2 )lace is so strong,” ho wrote to Lord Canning 

on the 18th of June, “ and my means so inadequate, . 
that assault or regular approach were equally difficult — ^1 njay 
say impossible ; and 1 have nothing left but to place all on the 
hazard of a die and attempt a coup-de-main^ which I purpose tor 
do. If successful, all will be well. But reverse will be fatal, 
for I can hate no reserve on which to retire. But, assuredly, 
you all greatly under-estimated the difficulties of Dehli. They 
have twenty-four-poundors on every gate and flank bastion; 


Abcmt eleven o’clock that night he received verbal orders that the Europeone 
'on picquet alon^' the heights were to move off without being roliev^ for 
spdcial duty ; with a vague hint that a night-assault was in contemplation. 
'On reaching tho Flagstaff picquot we found the Native guards in the act of 
relief, niid unable to believe that it was intended to leave that im^rtant 
position, with its two guns, in the cliarge of Natives only, bo galloped down 
to tho Genoral’s toTit for further instructions. Here he licard that they were 
on the point of nssuiulting, and that every European infantry soldier was 
required. Now the Urigailier probably know more of the actual strength of 
B^li than any other soldier in the foroe^; — ho had oommapd^d the brig^e at 
tho time of the outbreak; and when asked his op^jir f os to the clmnce of 
success, ho replied, ‘You may certainly tako'iue city by surprise, but 
whether you arc strong enough to hold it is another mgtter.* This made the 
General falter in his plans. Some of the young officers who were to taka a 
leading part now came in and found him wavoring. The Brigadier’s remi&k 
had so waken his pm^ose that, in spite of entreaty and remonstrance, ho 
withdrew the consent which, if truth be told, ho Iwwl never very heartily given 
to tho project, and the assault was abandoned. Tho Rifles, already under tho 
walls, and the advancing columns wore recalled into camp.” Major Reid 
expresses liis opinion that the Brigadier was “perfectly justified in having 
declined to kllow his picquets to bo withdrawn without written orders ” (Reid 
himself had received written orders, which he obeyed), and declares tliat the 
mischanco was a fortimctc event. Major Nonnaii says that “ tfiere are few 
who do not now feel that the accident which hindered this attempt was one 
of those happy interpositions in our behalf of which we had such numben to 
bo thankful for.” 
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and their prdetice is excellent — Cheats ours^t^e to (me. We have 
got six heavy grins in position, but do not silence theirs, and I 
really see nothing for it but a determined rush; and this, 

* please God, you will hear of as successful.” 

About this»time, Barnard had under consideration thcf revised 
scheme of Wilborforce Greathed for an attack on Dcfili, “by 
means of simultaneous explosions of powder-bags at the Kabul 
and L&hor Gates, and of a charge against the Kashmir Gate, 
to be fired at such time as the attention of the defenders of that 
enclosure may be engaged by the first-mentioned operations.” 
Maunsell and Hodson were to conduct one explosion party, an<l^ 
Greathed and M‘Neill the other. On the sound of tho buglo, 
the Appointed storming parties wore to advance and stream 
through the openings thus effected. Every precaution was 
tlkken in tho event of failure at any point, and precise instnic- 
tions laid down as to tho course to bo pursued by each colunin 
of attack on tho occurrence of any possible contiitgoncy, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written tlescription, 
but also by plans and charts, what each iletail of tho force was 
to do after ontr.anco had been offoctod. 


This project, signed by Wilborforce Greathed, was dated 
June 14. On the following day a Council of War ^ j, 4 
was held, and tho scheme was considered. It was n«,ncn 9 «Vwnr* 
summoned by General Reed, who on Anson’s death 
had come down from Rawalpindi to assume as senior officer in 
the Presidency tho Provisional Command in Chief of the Arm;ji,* 
and it was held in his tout. Sir Henry Barnard, Brigadier 
Wilson, Hervoy Greathed, and tho chief Engineer officers, were 
present. The flid^idage that a tJouncil ef War never fights was 
not falsified in tm^’^^sigp. It was sot forth very strpngly that 
tho project of tho Engin^rs involved tho employment of nearly 
the whole of the t)ehli Field Force ; that there would bo no 
reserve to fall back upon in tho event of failure; and that, in 
the event of success, the enemy, streaming out of Dohli, might 



* He hod joined tho army nhont Ihe time of arrivnl at Dclili; but ho 
was prostrated by sickness, unable to mount n liorac, and quite incompetent 
to take any active part in tho prosecution of tlio siege. It w.is iioi^ before the 
11th that he was enabled to sit up ami write a letter to Sir John Ijawrence. 
But from t^al: time his liealth bc<|hn to improve, aiidjie did good service by 
keeping the Chief Cominisaioiier informed of the state of affairs at Dohlt. 
The letters which the General theu^wroto were full of interesting aud 
impenrtant details, and are distinguished by much clear good sense. 

• t 
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attack our camp, seize our gnus, and otherwise inflict grievous 
injury upon us. The military authorities were all in favour of 
delay, until such time as a reinforcement of at least a thousand 
men might arrive. The Civilian who appeaiud in Council as 
the repiesentative of the Government of the North-Western 
[ Provinces was opposed to this delay. Very forcibly 
HirwyOr^hcd, Hervey Greathed urged that “the delay of a 
fortnight would disappoint expectations, protract 
the disorders with which the country is afflicted, increase the 
disaffection known to exist among the Muhammadan population 
in the Bombay Presidency, and cause distrust on the part of 
our Native allies but ho added that he could not take upon 
himself to say that tho delay would lead the Native States 
actually to throw off their allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, or endanger tho safety of Kdnhpiir and Oudh, and of tho 
country to the eastward. lie assumed that British relations 
with tho Native States were too close to be so easily dissolved, 
and that the concentration of English troops at Eanhpur would 
insure tho safety of tho districts to which allusion had been 
made. Wilborforco Greathed, over ready for an immediate 
attack ou the blood-stained city, pleaded that it would be easy 
to revise the scheme, so as to leave a larger reserve in camp, 
fi^iallyi it agreed to defer the decision to the following 

I day. 

On the 16th of Juno, therefore, tho Council again assembled. 

The military leaders had thought over the grave 
junoia questions before them. The feeling at the first 
consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would bp desirable to attack the o'ty immediately 
on the arrival of the fiiut reinforcements. even this muen 
of fonvardness waned on the evening" of tho 15th, and the 
Commandant of Artillery, who had boon inoved by Hervey 
Greathed’s arguments at the first Council, had fallen back upon 
his military experience, and had recorded a Memorandum, wmeh 
had in no small measure influenced Barnard.* For the General 


* Barnard recorded a note on the 15th, in which he said that circumstances 
were altered “ by the fact that the Chief Officer of Artillery had represented 
tliat the mean^ at his command were inadequate to silencing the enemy’s guns 
on the walls, so nocessq^ before any approach could be mi^e/’^and that the 
Chief Engineer represented that, as he had^not tho hicaus of undertaking 
any necessary siege operations, the oply practicable mode of attack rested on 
a ootrp-de-fliafff, to effect which, and to occupy so large an area as the city of 
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was a man little self-reliant for his position— too prone to 
be swayed hither and thither by the gusts of other men’s 
QBOorded or spoken opinions. When, therefore, on the 16th of 
June, the Council of War again met, and all the military 
members of C 4 )uncil, except Wilberforco Qreathed, were opposed 
to immediate operations, his resolution yielded to the ray of 
authority before him, and again he began to intrench himself 
behind military principles and precedents. 

At that Council, on the 16th of Juno, Arclulale Wilson put 
in, as the expression of his matured judgment on 
the subject, the paper which he had written on Bri^ier*wiL)ii. * 
the day before, and which was now read aloud : 

Taking into consideration the large extent of the town to bo 
attacked,” it said, “ a full mile in breadth, nearly two miles in 
lehgth from the Kashmir to the Dchli Qate, I must own that I 
.dread success, on entering the town, almost as inuch^as failure^ 
Our small force, two thousand bayonets, will bo lostgn such an 
extent of town ; and the insurgents have shown, by their con- 
stant and determined attacks upon our position, how well they 
can and will fight from behind cover, such as they will have in 
street-dghting in the city, when every man will almost be on a 
par with our Europeans. With the large numbeui of heavy 
ordnance they have mounted on the walls (from thirty to forty* 
pieces), we must also expect heavy loss during the assault of 
the gateways, as their grape-shot will command the ground 
from seven hundred or eight hundred yards round the walls. 1 
gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival of our first rein- 
forcements, solely on the political grounds set forth by Mr. 
Greathed, feelin^i^tho same tiiue, that, as a military measure, 
it was a most despeiwVand unsafe one. It has, however, since 
struck me that, even in ar political point of view, it would bo 
wiser to hold our own position and wait for the reinforcements 


Dehli, leqnired tho employment of bo much ef the force under my command 
‘ as to prevent my leaving a sufficient number to guard my camp, and eiittble 
me to BUBtain the position in tlie case of any reverse attending the attempt.” 
But he added that political conBidei-atiouB of moment had been sotstrongly 
urged upon him, that, alt I tough reinforcements were shortly expected, and, in 
a milita^ point of view, there could«be no doubt that it would ife expedient 
to wait for them, ho must “sujjmit to those intrusteft with the political 
interests to determine whether to wait is letts hazardous than to incur tho 
ri^ of fitilnre.” He halted, indeed, bctSreeii two opinions ; but, ho added, 
** 1 am ready to organise tlie attack to-uight, if deemed desirable.” 

T0L.U. • * ^ 1> • 
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from Ldhor, -wlien we could insure success in oift attack. €o 
long as we hold this position we keep the whole of the insur- 
gents in and round Dehli. On taking the city, they wiU 
naturally fdrm into large bodies, and go through the country,* 
plundenng in every direction. These bodies should be imme- 
diately ^followed by movable brigades, and cut up whenever 
come up with. It would be impossible, with the small force we 
now have, to leave a sufficient force for the protection of Dehli, 
and at the same time to send out such brigades as will be 
required. It appears to me a question o£ time only. The 
•^country all round, it is true, is in the hands of the insurgents 
and other plunderers, and must remain so until we can clear 
the countiy by our brigades. Mr. ilnreathed also contemplates 
the probability of the Native chiefs, who are now favourable to 
us, becoming lukewarm in our cause ; but what have they yfet 
done for us ? The Gwdlidr and Bharatpur forces have long ago 
left us to nur resources ; and, from what I hear, little is to be 
expected from the Jaipur Contingent, until they are quite 
satisfied of our complete success over the insurgents.” 

General Heed then declared his opinion at some length.* He 
said that ** our success on the 8th had placed tis 

Gwwra?Rwa. ^ favourable position, and one which we could ^ 
* hold for any time. It, therefore, became a question 

whether it would not be l)etter to await the arrival of the strong 
reinforcements that were on their way to join us — ^the rear 
^uard of which must have reached Lodidnd, so that by ordinary 
marches they ought all be assembled here in fifteen days — than 
to risk an attack on the place at once, which would require 
every available bayonet of our force to offeoj- Ivaving no reserve, 
except Cavalry and heavy guns in pir;%*on, thus risking the 
safety of our camp, stores, and ma[gazin^B, which would be 
exposed to the incursion of many bodies of mutineers which we' 
knew were encamped outside the walls of Dehli, and would 
lake the opportunity of looting our camp, while our troops were 
attacking the city. Therh can be no question,” he continued, , 
“of the propriety of waiting, in a military point of view. In- 
that all agree. We have, then, to look upon it in a political 
aspect, and to inquire whether, in that sense, so great a riA. is 

* Tlic Bubstnnee of \vliat follows in tholext was slated oral^iy l^fore the 

Council of the IStli. General Heed afterwards embodied it in a letter to Sir 
John Lawrence, and it was rend out at the meeting on the following day. ' • 
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to be run as am immediate assault would entail. There can be 
no doubt that expedition in terminating this state of affairs — 
it is to be hoped that the capture of Dehli would accom- 
plish — ^is a great consideration ; but the possibility^ of failure, 
either total or j)artial, in that operation should be avertedf This 
can only be done by having in hand such a force as wilt insure 
success. That force, it is believed, will be assembled liere in 
the course of fifteen days. In the mean time, by holding this 
position, we keep the chief body of the mutineers concentrated 
in and about Dehli^ They know they cannot dislodge us, *and 
that strong reinforcements are on their way to join us, while* 
they are prevented from dispersing and marauding the country, 
which would be the effect of a successful attack upon Dehli at 
any time. Now wo have not the means of sending our detach- 
ments to pursue them ; then we should have ample means, and 
movable columns would be organised without dela^ to drive 
out the mutineers, and re-establish order in the ne^hbouring 
plaoes which have suffered. It is not apparent, therefore, that 
the delay contemplated can have an effect, politically, suificieiitly 
injurious to warrant the certainty of gi‘eat loss and risk of 
possible failure, than which nothing could be more disastrous 
in its consequences. We have suffered no diminution^f prestige 
since we advanced on Delhi ; all our objects have been accom-* 
plished, in spite of groat obstocles, by the well-known redoubt- 
able bravery of our troops, the mutineers driven from their 
strong positions, and their guns taken. Their sorties in force 
have since been repulsed with great loss to them, and in no one 
instance have they succeeded in gaining any, even the smallest, 
advantage. T^w;.^ouly effective defenae lies in their walls, 
which, instead and unable to support th^ weight 

and resist the concussion pf guns, are strong (recently repaired 
and strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a numerous and 
heavy artillery, with which all their bastions ai^ mounted. As 
neither our time nor material would admit of e regular siege, 
an assault or storm can only be resorted to ; but the success of 
•this must he insured. A contrary event would endanger the 
"Empire. Another reason has been alleged for an immediate 
attack — ^the approaching rains ; but they are seldom heliyy till 
the ensuing* mouth, and the •sickness does not enstfb till the 
month after. Every prec%ution must, of cotirse, be taken in 
cutting drains in camp previouslj^, to carry off the water ; for 
the wounded (there are, 1 am happy to say, few sick), l^ere 

• 2p2 ^ 
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are good pucka buildiugB, Native hospitals, in Lines which 
we occupy, so that no inconvenience need be expected as far as 
they are concerned, nor do I anticipate any for the Force. There 
has been nb * Chhota Barsat ’ yet, which generally precedes- 
the regftlar rains, and is succeeded by some fine weather before 
these regularly set in. The necessity of having as large % force 
as can bo made available is also apparent in the size of Dehli, 
the circumference of which is six or seven miles. Having 
accomplished a lodgment, a strong force would be required to 
clear the ramparts and occupy the town, ii\. which they may 
* bxpect to be opposed at every house and wall behind which an 
insurgent can find room, under which it is known they caU 
defend themselves with vigour. All things considered,”^con- 
cluded the General, “ it is my opinion that the military reasons 
for awaiting the arrival of a sufficient force to insure succe&s 
far outweigh any political inconvenience that might arise, and 
which woiJ^d all bo remedied by certain success in the end.” 

The result of these decided expressions of opinion on the part 
of the principal military officers at Dehli was that 
thc project of a coap-de *matn was abandoned. 
In the face of such opinions, Barnard did not con- 
sider that he would be justified in inctirring the serious risks so 
Emphatically dwelt upon by Wilson and Heed. The expression 
of his personal views is on record. Writing on 
unei8. ^ John Lawrence, he said; “I oon- 

t6ss that, urged on by the political adviser acting with me, 
I had consented to a coup-de-main which would have entailed 
all the above considerations; accident alone prevented it; it 
may bo the interposition of Prcwidence. Fr^'^hat 1 can hear, 
and fromi the opinion of others whonwif^Decame my duty to 
consult, I am convinced that success woul^ have been as fatal 
as failure. A force of two thousand bayonets, spread over a ' 
city of the magnitude of Dehli, would have been lost as a 
military body, and, with the treachery that surrounds us, what 
would have become of my fmteriel f Be sure that I have been 
guided by military rule, and that it required moral courage to 
face the cry that will be raised against our inactivity before 
Dehli; 1 can but act for the best, and wait any favourable 
opportunity for striking the blow. The great point raised by 
Mr. Greathed was^the security of tho Duab,*and theMesirable- 
ness of sending troops to Aligarh from Dehli ; but were I in the 
city now I could not do this. The Castle and Selimgarh yet 
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remain before me, and to hold the city and attack these with a 
force under two thousand would prevent my detaching any 
there. The fact is, Dohli, bristling with lances, and garrisoned 
•by men who, however contemptible in the open, have sagacity 
behind stono. walls and some knowledge of the use of heavy 
ordnance— for hitherto they beat us in the precisionsof tlieir 
hre — ^is not to be taken by the force from Ambalah, with two 
troops of six-pounders; and its present, strength has been 
greatly under-estimated. We have fought one action at Badli- 
ki-Sarai, where, sy long as their guns remained to them, they 
appeared formidable. We have been subject to frequent attack» 
ever since, each made with some spirit, but repulsed with heavy 
loss,* and having now the position taken up from which we 
must eventually reduce the place. It strikes me the best policy 
il to view it in its best light ; it is a difficult task, and not to 
be accomplished without a sufficient force. Once in the town, 
the game is over if we can hold it, and immediately^ force wilt 
be available for any purpose Mr. Colvin requirefi. Delay is 
vexatious, and losing men daily in these attacks is heart-break- 
ing. 1 am well, but much harassed. I do assure you, the more 
I mink of it, the more I rejoice in the bap-hazard experiment 
failing. It is some comfort to see that you agree ; I hope others 
will now see I had more to do than to walk into l)enli.”* • ^ 

But Wilberforce Greathed still did not despair of turning the • 
hearts of the military chiefs towards his scliemes of energetio 
action. Before a week had passed, ho had submitted to Barnd#(!^ 
another memorandum, urging that since the date of the last 
Council th^Smutineers had been reinforced by the Nasirab&d 
Brigade of two^giments and si^ guns, and the Jalandhar force 

* To this letter Barnard added a postsoript, saying : ** Wo gave them a gmt 
beating yesterday, with heavy loss. They had attempted to take up a position, 
seize [ ] and Eishangnnj, and Trcvelyuu-giinj and L'ahdripur;' with 

two small columns under Major Tombs, B.A., and J^ajor Reid, Sinndr 
Battalion, we not ouly dislodged then^ butddrove them out of the serai above, 
and, in fact, drove all before us on this sidu of the Force. It has had a very 
<^illing effect, we hear, and their spirits are much disturbed. But their fire 
from the nortli is as true as ever; so hot is it, tliat, until we approach ours 
nearer, we shall do no good ; and such is the slate of the servied^ that with 
bU the bothe^of getting the siege-^in, my commiindiog Artillery Officer can 
only man gufls, ayd my Engineer has not a sandrbag. It is reaUy too 
distressing. I never oonti^mpllLfed making regular aiiproaches, but 1 did 
expect my guns to silence tiioso brought against mo. But to do this they 
must be got uearer. Delay concentrates the insurgents.” 
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of ihreo legimentB with one gun; that information had been 
received of the near approach to join the insurgents of the 
revolted Bareli force, six regiments of Infantry with eight guns, 
and a regiment of Cavalry^ and that, moreover, there werie 
tidings of the Gwdliar Contingent, of seven regiments of In- 
&ntry,tthree of Cavalry, and three batteries of Artillefy, with 
a siege-train and magazine, having declared for tha King of 
Dehli; and that in all human probability Agra would 
besieged by the latter force — ^perhaps, indeed, already was in 
imminent peril. In such circumstances it had become a matter 
^ of infinite importance that a portion of the Dehli force should 
be detached to the relief of the former city. ‘‘But this is 
possible,” he added, only after Dehli is in our possession, and 
the mutineers* force dispersed. I respectfully submit, there- 
fore, that a political necessity for pressing the attack of Dehli 
at almost any risk has arisen, and upon this ground I venture 
to Bubmit^a project of immediate attack concurred in by the 
officers wno were commissioned to prepare the first project.** 
Bpt Barnard was not to be induced to swerve from uie reso- 
lution formed by the Council of War. So, again, the younger 
and more eager spirits of the British csimp were disappointed'; 
and our t|;oops fell hack upon their old daily business of re- 
^pulsing the enemy’s sorties. 

There was, indeed, whilst this great design of the coup^de^ 
main was under consideration at Head-Quarters, 
’V work in camp, and no lack of excite- 

ment. There were real alarms and false alarms, 
and officers and men on the liidgo were compelled to be con- 
stantly on the alert, n Greatly; outmatched as^ve were in Ar- 
tillery, vf e could make little or no impsesdion upon the batteries 
of the enemy or the walls of Dehli,^nd yere, in truth, except 
when our Horse Artillery guns wore brought into close quar- 
ters, only wasting our ammunition. The Sipdhis, who knew 
our habits but txyo well, were wont to come out against us in 
the midst of the fiercest mid-day heats. In the climate they 
had an ally, to which they felt that they could trust ; and many* 
of our best and bravest were struck down, or went about shiver- 
ing with agite or confused by quinine. The days were very hot 
and the irights were unwontedly«, cold ; and thpse tsevere alter- 
nations are very 'trying in the extreme tor the EuApean con- 
stitution. But nothing coul^ abate the elastic cheerfulness and 
hopeful spirit of our people. Some of our younger ofiBcers then 

« I 
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ripened ini!l> heroism of the highest order, and all displayed a 
constant courage in action, and an endniing fortitude in iluffer- 

* ing, unsurpassed in the military annals of any country or any 
time. Day by day sad tidings* came in of newauutinics and 
new massaores, and ever and anon fresh reinforcementH of rebel 
regiments marched into Dchli to the sound of band-iifetruments 
playing our well-known English tunes. But the dominant 
feeling ever was, as tliese regiments arrived, that it was better 
for our countrymen and our country that they should bo in the 
doomed city of the Mughul than they should bo scattered about 

^ the provinces, assailing weak garrisons or defenceless canton- 

* ments, for, please God, the Dehli Field Force could not only 
hold its own, but, on some not very remote day, make short 

^ work of the Dehli rebels. How that was best to be done there 
were eager discussions in camp, leading to small results and no 
convictions. It must be admitted that there were many who 
shook their heads at the project of tlio coujp-de-^^atn, of whicii 
Greathed and Hodson had been tlio eager authors and the per- 
sistent exponents. It w as said that, although the Force might 
have made its way into Dchli, only a small part of it would 
have ever made its way out. And yet as weeks passed and no 
change came over the position of tho Army bef<^*o Dehli, mog^ 
began to chafe under tho restraints which had held them back. 
They felt that, in all parts of India, Englishmen were asking 
each 'bther why Dehli was not taken ; and it was pirinfult^^ 
those gallant souls to think that their countrymen had exp^^PToa 
of thenP^at which they had not done. 

Ever acHije among the active w^us Sir Henry Barnard. There 
was not an (micer in camp, in* the flower of his youth, who, all 
through this fier;^ month of Jnne, woiked day ani^ night with 
such ceaseless cgicrg^ as tho Commander of tho Dehli Field 
Force. He was not inured to tho climate by long acquaintance 
with it. He had arrived in India at tliat vpry j)eriod of life at 
which the constitution can least reconoilo itself to such extreme 
ohanges. But nothing could ncAv induce him to spare himself. 
All day long ho was abroad in tho great glare of tho summer 
sun, with the hot wind in his face ; and it was often observed 
of him that he never slept. Men have ere now Been carried 
safely throiigh the most drying conjunctures by the possession 
of a ^wor enjbyed by many of the wdHd’s greatest men — a 
power of sleeping and waking at will. But sleep had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the work were grievously 
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assailiiig him. Not only was there strong withinf'him, amidst 
aU perplexities, an eager, dominant desire to do his duty to the 
country, for the sake of which he would at any moment have 
gone gladly to his death, but a tender concern for the w’elfare of ' 
all wh^o «were under his command, which kept him unceasingly 
in a sta^ of unrest, passing from post to post by day cftid by 
night, now visiting a battery or dii'ccting a charge, and now 
gliding into an officer’s liut, and seeing that he was sufficiently 
covered to resist the cold night air, as he lay asleep on his bed. 
lie impressed all men with the belief that liQ, was a good and 
gallant soldier, and the kindliest-hearted, truest gentleman who 
ever took a comrade b}’’ the hand. 

But although he bore himself thus bravely before men,^the 
inward care was wearing out his life. Never since War began, 
was General in command of an Army surrounded by so many 
discouragements and distresses. For in truth there was no 
])()ssibility <»f disguising the fact that instead of besieging 
Dehli, ho wfis himself the besieged. The inade(iuacy of his 
means of regular attack became every day more apparent. He 
had planted strong piocpiots with guns at some of the principal 
outposts of which 1 have spoken ; and f lio enemy were continually 
streaming out to attack them. At Hindu Kao’s house, at the 
* Fjlagstaff Tower, and at the Observatory, detachments of In- 
, fantry, supported by heavy guns, wore ])lantcd from the com- 
nioncomcut of our operations. The Metcalfe House 
would also have been garrisoned from the be- 
ginning, but for its distance from our^mipports 
•and the paucity of troops at our disposal. The ^^fcupation of 
those buildings by the, enemy was among tho^rst effects of 
their offensive activity. It is believed that tliere was a peculiar 
feeling of animosity against the Farii^his in connexion with 
this cdiffco. It was said to have been erectedi on land formerly 
the site of a Gujar village; and that the Gujars had flown 
upon it, eager for ^its dejnolition and resolute to recover their 
ancient holdings, on the flr£it outbreak of the mutiny.* And 
there is another story still more significant. The building was 
originally the tomb of one of the foster-brothers of the Emperor 
Akbar. it had been converted into a residence by an English 
civilian, who was murdered, and the act of profanation had 
been vainly appealed against to anothei; civilian, wno afterwai^ 

* Oave-Biowne’s **FlAnjl&b and Dehli in 1857." 
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shared the s£ue fate.* Whatsoever effect these circumstances 
may have had upon the conduct of the insurgents, it is certain 
that they gutted the building and did their best to destroy it.f 
’ It Was a wreck when we returned to Dohli. A • 
month had passed, and now the enemy were in 
force at the Metcalfe House, where they had ostablishSd a for- 
midable battery, which played upon the left of our position on 
the lUdge. On the morning of the 12th, the Sipahi mutineers 
oame out to attack us both in front and rear* The ground 
between the Flagstaff Tower and the Metcalfe buildings fa- 
voured, by its ravines and shrubberies, the unseen approach oT 
the enemy, who stole up within a short distance of our picquet 
at the former post, and before the English officer in command { 
qpuld realise the position of affairs, had opened ffre upon him 
within a range of some fifty yards. Our men replied promptly 
with the Enfield rifie, but Knox was shot dead ^ a Sip4hi 


* Sir William Sleemnn says : ** Tlid magnifies nt tomb of freestone covering 
the remains of a foster-brother of Akbar was long occupied as a dwelling- 
honse by the lato Mr. Dluko, of tlio Bengal Civil Servute, who was lately 
barbarously mimlercd at Jaipiir. To make room for his dining-tables, bo 
removed tbo marble slab which covered the remains of the ad from the 
centre of the building against the urgent remonstrances of the people, and ^ 
threw it carelessly on one fdde against the wall, where it now lies. Tlio 
people appealed in vain, it is said, to Mr. Fniser, the Governor-CTcneral’s 
representative, who was soon afterwards assaasinalcd, and a gooii inamM 
attribu^the death of both to this outrage upon the dead foster-brotbe;||oF 
Akbar?^iU^lanaihChandr,in his '* Travels of a Hindu,” quotes this passage, 

, and adds, **Bl^mis are let in tbo Metcalfe House for a rupco a day for each 
' person.** ^ 

t They stripped tlio roof of all it9 massive And valuable tinihir, carried 
off all the doors and wiiuLows, everything wliich they could themselves bring 
into use or convert into moim^ ; they demolislicd the cosily marble statues 
' and tlie unnumbered i^null articles of verlif, and then, with consistent Goth- 
like ruthlessuess, tore up and piled in the centres of tho rooms the volumes of 
that far-famed libnii 3 \ believed to be without its equid in India, and then 
set fire to the building.” — Cnve-Browne, • 

{ Ouptaiu Knox, of Her Majesty’s 75t]f. Mr. Cavo-Browno says that he 
seemed to imagine that the Siiiaiiis were coming to lay down tiieir arms, 
and refhscd to let the men fire.” Mr. Rotton (Cliaplaiii’s Narrative) says 
that Gaptain Knox “only a moment before siiot with ids own liaiai^une of the 
enemy, when his eyes caught sight of a Sipahi levelling a musket at him : 
*1^/ said he to yne of his men, * diat man pointing at mo ; tulAs 1dm down.’ 
The word^had hcurdly escaped jiis lijis, when the fata^ shot took effect on his 
person. He was on one knee when singled out os a mark by the mutineer ; 
end I am told, that as soon as he received tlie shot, ho rose regulmrly to 
‘attention,’ and then fell and expire^ without word or groan.” 
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musketeer, and many of liis men fell wounded beside him, 
whilst our artillerymen dropped at their guns. Meanwhile a 
party of mutineers had made their way to the rear of the 
British canSp, and were pushing onward with desperate audacity 
into the very heart of it before our people were artiused. There 
was dagger, indeed, on both sides. But the English 'got to 
their arms in time to repulse the attack and to carry victory 
before them. Tlie enemy turned and lied ; and after them 
went swift retribution. Rifles, Fusiliers, and other infantry 
detachments, aided by Daly’s gallant Guide Corps, pushed 
''after them, and dealing death as they went, pursued the 
fugitives through the Metcalfe grounds up to the walls of the 
city. The lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong 
picquet was, from that time, planted at the Metcalfe Hou^, 
and communications with this advanced post were kept open 
with the IJiagstaff Tower on the Ridge.* 

On the 4 ')amo day an attack was made on the right of our 
position, on that famous ]3ost of Hindu Rao’s 
p?c^et. House, where Reid with his regiment of Gurkhas, 
two companies of the Rifles, Daly’s Guides, two 
guns of Scott’s Battery, and some heavy artillery, was destined 
to boar tha brunt of the alFray through weeks and months of 
incessant flghting. Exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns 
planted on the Kashmir, Mori, and other bastions, this picquet 
was seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous rest-f 
^n the morning of the 12th, under cover of the guns, t ^3 muti- 
neers came out in two bodies towards our right fljAlk', the one 
moving directly on the picquet at Plindu house, the 

others pushing into the gardens of th^ Sabzimandi.^ Both 

, ^ - . . . — - — . . 

* ** Thus tliTovring up, as it were, the left fl^k of our defences, and render- 
ing it almost impossible for the enemy to pass round 8h that bide." — Norman' 
t Major Reid commanded all the posts on the right of the Ridge. He 
describes the disposlition of his troops as follows : ** My own regiment and one 
company of Rifles oecupied the House, and one company of Rifles the Obser- 
vatory, where a battery for three *heavy guns was constructed on the night of 
tho 9th to reply to tho Kashmir bastion. The centre battery for tlueo- 
eighteen-poundors was close to the House, and the guns were all laid for tlie 
Morf bastion. The Guides I located in and behind the outhouses.” When- 
ever the alarm was sounded, two more companies of the Rifles w,eie sent np 
in support ‘ • s • 

X ** The first of tlic^ attacks was not seriems, but the latter threatened tho 
Mound picquet, and supports of all arms had to be moved up. The 1st 
Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, then advanced and drove the mutineers out of 
the gardens, Idlling a considerable number of them.” — Norman's Narrative, 

a A 
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attacks were repulsed, and with heavy loss to the enemy. But 
it was not without a disaster on our own side ; for a detachment 
* of Native Irrej^ular Cavalry, on whose loyalty we had relied, 
went over to the enemy. AnJ so sudden was flio i;ptrograde 
movement fhat the greater number of them escape^ from the 
fire of our guns, which were turned upon them as soon as their 
treachery was disclosed.* ‘ Nor was this the only disheartening 
circumstance which, about this time, showed how little the 
Native soldiery generally believed that the Ikhbal of the Com- 
pany was on th^ ascendant, even though we had recovered o^r 
. old position before Uehli, and had beaten tho enemy in three 
pitched battles. The oilicers of tho 60th Sipahi 
Be^iment had come into Dehli without their men. 

•This corps was under the command of a dis- 
tinguished soldier. Colonel Tliomas Seaton, who had made a 
name for himself, fifteen years before, as one of the illustrious 
garrison of Jalalabad, lie had believed, as other 4iSi2)ahi officers 
had believed, in his men, but they had broken into rebellion at 
Bohtak, and had now gone to swell the tide of rebellion within 
the walls of Dehli. No sooner had they arrived than they went 
out against us and were amongst tho most vehement of our 
assailants. * ^ ' 

Again and again — day after day — tho enemy came out^to 
attack our posts with an uniformity of failure of * 

wUch it would bo tedious to recite the details. 

On^H|e 13th and 15th, they again flung them- 
selvesx^lm our position at Hindu Edo’s House, 
and, as ev^ tho Gurkhas and the Guides distinguished them- 
selves by their u^^^inching g^llantr/.f On the afternoon of 
the 17th, we began to act on the offensive. Tho^norny were 


* Major Beid soys that, They wont to tho front jubt as if they wore going 
to charge, but no sooner had they closed than, to inyliorror, 1 saw them mix 
im with tho enemy and walk off with they). Immediately 1 saw this I ordered 
me guns to open upon them, but tho wretches wore too fur off, and I don’t 
tTiint that more than half a dozen were killed.” 

t It is said that somo regiments newly arrived from Oiidli took part in 
these attacks. The 60th was conspicuous in the action of the 43tli. Major 
Beid writes, that they ” marched up tho Grand Trunk Boiyl in columns of 
sections jiSht in front, and led Hio attack headed by the »Sii-dar Bahddur of 
the regiment, who i£ado himaelf very conspiriiou^ calling out to the men to 
keep meir distance, as ho intended to wheel to bis left. They fought most 
deroeratdy. The Sinlar Bah&dur was killed by his orderly, Lall bingh. 1 
tobk the riband of Indira from his breast and sent it to my wife.” 
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strongly posted in the suburbs of Kisbanganj and Trevelyan- 
ganj, between our right and tho city, and were erecting a 
battery on rising ground, which would have completely enfi- ' 
laded the Bidge. So two colui^ns were sent out to destroy their 
works. *It was a dashing enterprise, and Barnard "selected the 
right ineA for it. One column was intrusted to Reid, tho other 
to Henry Tombs. The former moved from Hindu Rdo’s House, 
the . latter from the camp. Both were completely successful. 
After a gallant resistance by the Sappers and Miners of our old 
Army, who, after firing their muskets, drew iheir swords and 
fiung themselves desperately upon us, the battery and maga- 
zine were destroyed, and the village in which they were 
planted was burnt. Large numbers of the enemy were killed 
and wounded, and their rout was complete. Our own loss waq 
trifling. Tombs, always in tho thick of the affray, had two 
horses sliot^undor him,* and was himself slightly wounded. 
Captain Br(>wn of the 1st Fusiliers, well-nigh received his 
death-wound. That evening General Barnard walked into tho 
Aiiiillciy mess -tent, and with characteristic appreciation of gal* 
lantry lavished his well-merited praises iijion Tombs. 

There was much, in all this, of the true typo of English 
• soldiership. But it was weary and disheartening 
« work at the best. If wo lost fewer men than tho 

' ffe fSemy! eucmy, they had more to lose, more to spare, and 
their gaps could bo more readily filled. Every 
vilinory cost us dearly. And wo made no progress towa^.. the 
great consummation of tho capti.ro of Dchli. it 

became more apparent that wo were grievously owfmatched in 
Artillery.* Their guns^could ta&e our distance, but ours could 
not take theirs. They woro of heavier mefal and longer reach 
than our own, and sometimes worked , with, destructive pre-» 
oision. On one occasion a round shot from a twenty-four 


* “MakiiiR,” at tliid early stage,* writes Miijor Norman, “liro horses that 
from tho commencement of tho campaign up to that date had been diot 
under him.*’ 

t At flr8t,i>iir offensive operations were principally confined to slielling the 
eity. “We annoy them cxecssivily witli our shclis, some of which roach 
almost to the Falacc.'* But iifti rwanls, perhaps 1)ccause it \||'as tliou^lit that 
we thus ufllictud the tovnispcnple rather than the mutineers,' this dSurse was 
abandoned. “1 told you a little w hile ago that we were firing into the town, 
but last night Uiere was nn order givcR to fire on the gateways only, not into 
tho town.”— /oumaZ of an Artillery Officer^ June 16. 
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pounder waft seat crashing into the portico of Hindu Bdo’e 
House, and with such deadly elFoct that it killed an 
mEnglish officer * and eight men and wounded four 
others, including a second English subaltern. We could not 
silence these guns. A twenty-four pounder had beefh taken 
from the enemy in battle, but we had no ammunitioif in store 
for a gun of such calibre, and wore fain to pick up the shot 
which had been fired from the city walls. Whilst the ord- 
nance stores at our command were dwindling down to scarcity- 
point, so vast we^ the supplies in the city, that it little mat- 
tered to our assailants how many rounds they fired every hout- 
of the day. The gallantry of the Artillery subaltern, Wil- 
loulghby, had done but little to diminish the resources of the 
enemy. There were vast supplies of material wealth that could 
flot be blown into the air. 

The fire Irom the Mori bastion, especially, pWed always 
annoyingly and sometimes destructively on the Eidge. The 
Sipahi gunners seemed to take a delight, which was a mixture 
of humour and savagery, iii watching the incidents of our 
camp; and sending in their shots just at a critical moment to 
disturb our opemtions, whether of a military or a social cha- 
racter. If one detachment were marching to tj;io relief of 
another — if a solitary officer were proceeding to inspect a bal^ 
tery — if a line of cook-})oy8 were toiling on with their cauldrons * 
on their heads for the sustenance of the Europeans on pftcpiet^^ 
a ro|md shot was sure to come booming towards them, 
perhapim^th fatal precision of aim. In time our peoxde became 
accustom ^ '*^9 this exercise, and either avoided the exposure 
altogether, or kept themselves ^n the alert so as to anticipate 
the arrival of the deadly missile, and secure safety b^; throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The cook-boys, whose journeys 
— as men must eat~couid not bo arrested or postponed, became 
adepts in this work. They went adroitly doa^n on their knees 
and deposited their burdens till the danger had passed. The 
water-carriers, too, were greatly exposed. And it is charac- 
teristic of the relations which at that time existed between the 
two races, that although these servile classes did their duty 


* Lieutqpnnt Whenily of tho 5{ih Nutivo Infantrj^, who was doing duty 
with the Siriuur Battalion. Ciifiotig the Gurklida killed was Tak& B&m, “r)rio 
of the best shots iu tlie regiment, who«had killed tweuty-two tigers in tlie 
Diin.” 
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with all fidelity— and it would have fared ill withes indeed if 
they had failed us in the hour of need — ^not only was there 
little kindliness and sympathy extended towards them, but by 
fiome at least^f the Englishmen in camp, these unarmed, harm- 
less, midbrable servitors wore treated with mosti unmerited 
severity. ^ Tliere is something grotesque, but not less tefrible 
for its grotesquencBS, in the story that when the cook-boys thus 
deftly saved themselves from swift death, and secured also 
their precious burdens, the European soldiers would sometimes 
pay, “ It is well for you, my boys, that you h?ive not spilt our 
dinners.”* 

On the 18th, two Sipahi regiments that had mutinied at' 
Nasirdbad streamed into Dehli, bringing with 
June 18 - 19 . them six guns.t This welcome reinforcement 
raised the hopes of the mutineers, and they re- 
solved, on the following day, to go out in force 
against the ^osiegers. They had so often failed to make an 
impression on our front, that this time it was their game to 
attack our position in the rear. So, passing the Sabzimandi, 
thejr entered the gardens on our right, and, disappearing for a 
while, emerged by the side of the Najafgarh Canal, to the 
dismay of the camel-dri vors, whose animals were quietly brows- 
hfg on the plain. The day was then so far spent that the 
expectation of an attack, which had been entertained in the 
. morning, had passed away from our camp, and we were but 
ilivjircpared to receive the enemy. Our artillery were th^first 
in action against them. Scott, Money, and TombEyiibrought 
their guns into play with marvellous rapidity ; but for a 
while they were unsupported, end the enemy’s fire, artillery 
.. and musketry, was heavy and well directed. The 
* guns of the mutineers were th^ far-famed guns 

of the illustrious garrison of JaUlabad, known in history as 
Abbott’s Battery->-guns with the mural crown upon them in 

» ^ 
* 1 am writing of this now only with reference to the practice of the enemy 
in tho city. I shall speak more fully hereafter of the treatment of the 
Natives in camp. 

t This reitiforcemcnt consisted of the 15fli and 30th Sip&hi Eegiments, the 
2nd Company ?tli Battalion (Goland^z) Artillery, with Na 6 Horse Battery 
attached, and some mouiof the 1st Bombay Light Gavali^. 

t Tho Field Artillery employed on this occasion consisted of three 
each of four difleront batteries, under Turner, Money, Tombs, and Scott The 
battle was fought by them. 
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honour of thqir groat achievements. The Infantry, too, of the 
Nasir&bad Brigade wore proving their title to he regarded os 
the very flower of the rebel arm}'. So fierce and well directed 
}vas the fire of a party of mnsketQprs under cover, ^at Tombs, 
seeing his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reach the 
sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whether hp could 
maintain himself against them. But in this crisis up rode 
Daly with a detachment of his Guides* Cavalry, and a word 
from the heroic artilleryman sent him forward with a few fol- 
lowers against the musketeers in the brushwood. The diversion 
was successful ; but the gallant leader of the Guides returned* 
severely wounded, and for a while his services were lost to the 
Forae.* 

Meanwhile the Cavalry had been getting to horse, and Yule’s 
Lancers were to be seen spurring into action. But the shades 
of .evening were now falling upon the battle, and ere long 
it was difficult to distinguish friends from encmicft. Yule’s 
saddle was soon empty ;t and Hope Grant, who dbmmanded, 
well-nigh fell into the hands of the enemy, for his chargor 
was shot under him, and it was sore trouble to rescue him 
in the confusion and darkness of the moment. The engage- 
ment, scattered and discursive as wore its incidents, is not 
one easily to bo described. A confused narratit^e of that^ 
ovening’s fighting must be most descriptive of the chaos of the 
fight. Night fell upon a drawn battle, of which no one «ould 
count the issues, and, as our officers met together in their mew^' 
tents,^^fWtjj, not very cheerful countenances, tlioy saw the camp- 
fires of the \.ncmy blazing up in their rear. AVo had sustained 
some severe losses. That fine imld-officcf of the Lancers, Yule, 
had been killed ; Daly, of the Guides, had been incajjacitated 
for active work ; Arthur Becher, Quartermaster General of the 
-Army, had been wounded; and we had left many men upon 

* The author of the “History of the Siego of DoIiIL'^tliua describes this 
incident: “A portion of ttio Guide Cavalry, came up. ^aly, if you do not 
charge,’ said Tombs to their leader. * my guns aro tiiktiii.’ D.dy si)urrcd into 
• the bushes — scarcely a dozen of his men followed Idni. Hu re turned with a 
bullet in his shoulder; but the momentary diversion saved the 

t The contemporary annalists of tho siege do not relate in whift manner 
, Ynle met his death, but his horse galloping riderless into camp sterns to have 
' conveyed the l^t news of his fall, abd his body lying ajl night on the field, it 
may bo assumed that Ife was kiNed in tho oonfusioii which nroso when tho 
brief twilight had closed upon the scene.. It is distinctly stated that our own 
Artfileiy fired upon the Lancers. 
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the fiefd. The enemy had increased in numbers, and with 
numbers their daring had increased. It would Lave 'gone ill 
with us if the mutineers had succeeded in establishing theni-i. 
selves in ouf rear, and the strength of the rebel force within 
the waUs had enabled them to renew their attacks on our 
front anj. on our flanks. They were welcoming fresh* rein- 
forcements every day, whilst our reinforcements, notwithstand- 
ing the ceaseless energies of the authorities above and below 
Dehli, were necessarily coming in but slowly. Perhaps at no 
period of the siege were circumstances more dispiriting to the 


Isesiegers. 

There was little sound sleep in our camp that night, but 
with the first dawn of the morning, and the first breath of ^he 
morning air, there came a stem resolution uj^on our people not 
to cease from the battle until they had driven the exulting 
enemy from our rear. But it was scarcely needed that we 
should brat^ ourselves up for the encounter. The vehemence 
of the enem^ was seldom of long duration. It expended itself 
in fierce spasms, often, perhaps, the growth of vast druggings 
of hang, and was generally exhausted in the course of a few 
hours. On the morning of the 19th, therefore, our people saw 
but little of the desperate energy of the 18th. Soon after our 
’\s5»imp turned out there was another scene of wild confusion. 
Nobody seemed to know what was the actual position of affairs, 
and many were quite unable in their bewilderment to dis- 
'^M^guish between enemies and friends. The former had nearly 
alf^epartcd, and the few who remained were driven jjfoct with 
little trouble. One last spasm of energy manifested itself in a 
farewell discharge of round-shot from a Sipahi gun; but the 
worst that befell us was an amazing panie among the camp- 
followers beyond the canal, and a considerable expenditure of 
ammunition upon an imaginary foe. ' 

It always happened that after one of these storms of excite- 
ment there was a season of calm. To the irresistible 
June 20-21. voluptuousness of perfect repose the Sipahis ever 
surrendered themselves on the day after a great 
fight. The 20th and 2 1st were, therefore, days of rest to our Force. 
The lattes^ was our Sabbath, and early service was performed by 
Mr. llotton in the mess-tent of the 2nd Fusiliers, and afterwards 
in other parts of the camp. There Tfero many then ^.mongst 
our people instant in prayer, for they felt that a great crisis 
was approaching. They may have kughed to scorn the old 
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prophecy tifat on the centennry of the great battle of Plassey, 
which had laid Bengal at our feet, and had laid, too, broad and' 
•deep the foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian Empire, our 
empire would be finally extingufshed. The.self-rSlianpe of the 
Englishmaif made light account of such vaticinations; but no 
one doubted that the superstition was strong in * 
the minds of the Dehli garrison, and that the 
23rd of Juno would be a great day, for good or for evil, in the 
History of the War. It was certain, indeed, that then one of ' 
those convulsive efforts, with which already our people were 
well acquainted, would be made on a larger scale than ever had 
'^gn made before. On such a day, warned by the thought of 
' the prophecy which designing people had freely circulated in 
(he Lines of all our rebel regiments, it could not be doubted' 
that Hindu and Muhammadans would unite with common con- 
fidence and common enmity against us, and that unwonted 
amount of confidence and hang would hurl thesr regiments 
against us with unexampled fury and self-devotion, in full 
assurance of tho re-establishment of Native I'ule from one end 
of India to the other. Our force had been growing weaker and 
weaker every day, whilst the rebel force had grown stronger 
and stronger. It was not, therefore, a very cheeitful prospecj;^ 
which lay before the English when they thought of .the issues 
of tho morrow. ^ * 

Day had scarcely broken on tho 23rd when our people fearr. • ' 
thatai^ir expectations were not unfounded. The 
enem^h'. greater force than had ever menaced us June 23. 

before, streamed out of tho Ldhor Gate, and 
again moved by our right towards tho rear of the 
British camp. Butlfchey encountered an unexpected* difficulty, 
which disconcert^ tlv>ir plans. On the previous night our 
ISappers had demolished the bridges over the Najafgarh Drain, 
by which the enemy had intended to cross thek guns ; and thus 
checked, they were coiwelled to confine their attacks to the 
right of our position. The effect o*f this was, that much of the 
da^r’s fighting was among the houses of the Sabzimandi, from 
which the enemy poured in a deadly fire on our troop% Again 
and again the British Infantry, with noble courage and resolu- 
tion, bearing ^p against the heats of the fiercest sftn that had 
yet assafled them,*diove the Sipdhis from thSir cover, and fought 
against heavy odds all through that long summer day. We 
VOL. II. . 2 b 
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had need of all our force in bucIi a struggle, for ifever had we 
been more outmatched in numbers, and never had the enemy 
shown a etemer, more enduring courage. Fresh troops had* 
joined us i» the morning, but weary as they wore after a long • 
night’s Inarch, they were called into service, and nobly responded 
to the <#ill.* The action of the 19th had been an Artillery 
action ; this of the 23rd was fought by the Infantry, and it was 
the lighting that least suits the taste and temper of the English 
soldier. Hut the 60th liifles went gallantly to the attack, and 
the flurkhas and Guides vied with them in sturdy, unflinching 
tjourage to the last. At noonday the battle was raging furiously 
in tlic Sabziinandi ; and such were the fearful odds against utf, 
that Koid, cool and confident as he was in the face of diffiodlty 
find danger, felt that, if not reinforced, it would strain him to 
the utmost to hold his own.t Hut his men fought on; anH 
after a while the reinforcements which he had sent for came up, 
and then, ^hough the contest was still an unequal one, the 
chances of war were no longer desperately against us, and our 
stiibboni courage prevailed against the multitude of the enemy. 
As the sun went down, the vigour of the enemy docliped also, 
and at sunset the mutineers had lost heart, and found that the 
work Avas l^opeless. Before nightfall the Sabzimandi was our 
'■*»wn, and tho enemy had withdrawn their guns and retired to 
the city. It had been a long weary day of hard fighting beneath 
^.a destroying sun, and our troops were so spent and exhausted 
tj^at they could not charge the rebel guns, or follow the recreat- 
ing inassoB of tho mutineers. It was one of those victories of 
which a few more repetitions would have turned our position 
into a graveyard, on which the enemy might have quietly 
encamped^ 


* These TeiDforocments consisted of a company of the 75th Foot, four 
companies of tlio 2Hd Bengal Fusiliers, four European Homo Artilloiy guns 
and part of a Native J:roop, with some ]?anjdbi Infantry and Gavaliy— in all 
about 850 men. 

t ** The mutineers, about twelve o’clock, made a moat desperate attack on 
the whole of my position! No men could have fought better. They charged 
the Rifles, the Guides, and my own men again and again, and at one time I 
thought 1 Ybust liave lost tho day. The cannonade from the dty, and the 
heavy guns vfhidi they had brought out,^ raged fiist and futiQps, and com- 
pletely enfiladed the w^le of my position. Thousands were brought against 
my mere handfiil of men : but I knew the im|k>rtanoe of my podtion, and was 
determined to do my utmost to hold it till raiufo'xsementB arrived.” — Beid'% 
Letiert and Notes. 
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After this there was another lull, and there was again time 
for our chief people to take account of the circum- 
stances of their position and to look the future June 24. 
in the face. The result of the 'fighting on the 
Centenary of Plassey was somewhat to abate the ^ 
confidence of the enemy. There were no signs of the descent 
of that great Star of Fortune which had risen above us for 
a hundred years. Little now was to be gained by them from 
spiritual manifestations iiud encouragements. They had only 
to look to their )aatcrial resources; but these wore stcadilj^ 
increasing, as the stream of mutiny continued to swell and 
roH down in full current towards the groat ocean of the 
imperial cit3»’. Nascrahad and Jalandhar had already dis- 
charged their turbid waters, and now liohilkhand was about 
to pour in its tributaries. All this was against us, for it 
was tlio custom of the enemy upon every now aifcession of 
strength to signalise the arrival of the reinforiemouts by 
sending them out to attack us. Thus the brunt of the fighting 
on the 19th had been borne by the Nasirabud force, and on the 
23rd by the regiments from Jalandhar. It was felt, therefore, 
that on the arrival of the Rohilkhand Brigade there would bo 
again a sharp conflict, which, although the issue (ff the day’s / 
fighting could not be doubtful, would tend to the diminution 
of our strength, and to the exhaustion of our resources,,aiid 
would place us no nearer to the final consummation for wlii^; 
our piieple so ardeiitly longed, ^ 

On the other hand, however, it was a source of congratulation 
that our reinforcements were also arriving. Sir 
John Lawrence was doing his Vork wdll in the reiifoJcem.Mas. 
Panjab, and sending down both European and • 

Sikh troops, and ewory available ^n, to strengthen Barnard in 
his position before Dehli. The dimensions of the British camp 
wore visibly expanding. The newly arrived* troops were at 
first a little dispirited by the thougl^t of the sifiall j)rogress that 
had been made by their comrades before Dehli ; for the besiegers 
were found to be the besieged. But they soon took heart a.ain, 
for the good spirits of the D^hli Field Force were coi^tagious, 
and nothing finer had ever been seen than the bin^ancy and 
the chee^iflness which they manifested ii^ the midst of all 
sorts of trials and privatidns. Man^r old friends and comrades 
then met together in the mess-tents to talk over old times, and 
many new friendships were foiyne 1 b}' men meeting as strangers. 
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on that OTor-memorablG Eidge — friendships destined to last for 
a life. Hospitality and good-fellowship abounded everywhere. 
There was not an oilicer in camp who did not delight in the 
opportunitysof sharing his last bottle of beer with a friend or a* 
comradf^. And from the old Crimean General <Iown to the 
youngcNt subaltern in camp, all were alike chivalrous, jiktient, 
and self-denying. 

There was never any despondency among them. Vast diver- 
gencies of opinion prevailed in camp with respect to the great 
something that was to be done. Some of the 
* GelSJii iSnarf. youngcr, iHoro eager, spirits panted for a rush upon 
Dobli. The Engineer subalterns— Greathed and 
Ill's gallant brethren — never ceased to urge the expediency of a 
conp-dc-main^ and as the month of Juno wore to a close, Barnard 
again consented to the enterprise — doubtfully as to the issue, 
and altogether reluctantly, but with a dominant sense that 
there was ^othing else to be done. Ho was very active at this 
time. No subaltern, in the flower of his youth, was more regard- 
less of exposure and fatigue. Under the fierce June sun, never 
sparing himself, ho was continually abroad, and night seldom 
found his anxious head upon the pillow. Sometimes he and his 
son laid themselves down toother, with revolvers in their 
Siands, but still the general notion in camp was that he “ never 
slept,” Ho was torn to jiiccos by conflicting counsels. But ho 
worw outwardly a cheerful aspect, and over resolute to do his 
i^t, he boro up manfully against the troubles which surn^nded 
limi. Even tlio feeling that, do what ho might, his ropmation 
would be assailed, did not, to outward appearance, very sorely 
distress him. All men placed in difficult conjunctures must bo 
prepared |o encounter reproach, and Barnatd well knew it. But 
ever as time went on ho won upon the h^rts of the officers 
under his command by his kindliness and generosity. It was 
said that he kep'b open tent ; ho had a libersd table ; and never 
had an officer iz^ high command a keener sense of individual 
merit or a more open-hearted desire to bestow his personal com- 
mendations on all who had distinguished themselves by acts of 
gallantry. So, before the month of June was at on end. Sir 
Henry Bbmard had securely established himself in the affections 
of the DehU Field Force. , • 

But, as weeks passed away, and ho saw that &e wsfe making 
no impression upon Dehli, the, inward care that was weighing 
upon his very life grew heavier and heavier. He wrote many 
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loiters at thii time both to public functionaries in India and to 
private friends in England, in which he set forth very clearly 
^is difficulties and perplexities, and suggested that he had 
been, and was likely to bo, misjtidgcd. To Sir • 

John Lawroiico ho wrote, ou the 28th of June, 
a letter, in which he reviewed the Fast, and set ikrth the 
circumstances of the Present. “You have, of course,** he 
said, “boon well informed of our proceedings, which, from 
the commencement, have been a series of difficulties overcome 
by the determined couiage and endurance of our troops, but 
not leading us to the desired termination. When ‘first I tool? 
up this position, my Artillery were to silence the fire of the 
tov?ii fi'om the Mori and Kashmir Gates, at leasts and our 
heavy guns then brouglit into play to open our way into tho 
city. So far from this, however, we have not silenced a 
single gun, and they return us to ttiis day at least four to one. 
Tho Chief Artillery Officer admits the distance to b 8 too great ; 
but to get nearer we must look to our Engineers, mAo are only 
now commencing to collect some few materials, sucli as trenching 
tools, sand-bags, &c., of which they were destitute, and even now 
have not enough to aid mo in strengthening any outpost. In 
tho mean time, my force is being worn out by tho constant and 
sanguinary combats they are exposed to — tho attacks wliicl/ 
require every soul in ray camp to repel — fur it is never certain < 
where the enemy intend to strike their blow, and it is oniy by 
vigiUiuce 1 can ascertain it, and having done so, willidr^^w 
troops from one place to strengthen the threatened one; ?nd 
thus tho men are hastened here and there, and exposed to the 
sun all day. To mo it is wonderful hcvrv all have stood it. It 
is heart-breaking to engage them in tlioso affiiirs, whjcli always 
cost us some valuable lives. Tho Engineers had arranged a 
plan of approach ou the Kashmir side ; the difficulties that meet 
one here are tho constant interruptions the operations would 
experience by tho fire from the to^vn, and moje so by the more 
frequent renewal of these dangerous attacks. But a greater one 
was in store for mo when, on inquiring into tho means, the 
amount of siege ammunition was found to bo so totally inade- 
quate, that tho Chief Engineer declared the project ^ust bo 
abandoned^ There remains,, therefore, but one alternative. My 
whole fierce will be here 41 a day or two, when our entire project 
will be matured, llisappointii^ as, 1 fear, our progress has 
been to you, the results of our exertions have been great ; an 
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immenlely superior force has been on all occasions defeated with 
great loss, and I have reason to believe that the spirit of this 
mutineering multitude— contemptible in the open, but as good; 
if not better^ than ourselves behind guns— is completely broken, 
and that the game is in our hands ; for, by confining, or rather 
contTali6|ng ime evil on Dehli, the heart of it will he efushed 
in that spot, and that * delay,’ so far from being detrimental, 
has been of essential use 1 But for the prestige, I would leave 
Dehli to its fate. Anarchy and disorder would soon destroy it ; 
and the force now before it — the only one of Europeans you 
have in India set free — would be sufficient to re-establish the 
greater part of the country. To get into Dehli will greatly 
reduce this small force, and 1 feel much moral courage in oven 
hinting at an object which I have no intention of carrying ou^ 
— at all events, till after an attempt had been made. You may 
say, why engage in these constant combats ? The reason simply 
is that, when attacked, wo must defend ourselves ; and that to 
secure our iamp, our hospitals, our stores, &c., every living 
being has to he employed. The whole thing is too gigantic for 
the force brought against it. The gates of Dehli once shut, with 
the whole of your Native Army druled, equipped, and organised 
within tlio walls, a regularly prepared force should have been 
^iployed, add the place invested. Much as 1 value the reduc- 
, tion of Dehli, and great as I see that the danger to my own ropu- 
tatioi^will bo if wo fail, still I would rather retire firom it than 
ri^ this army ! But, by God’s blessing, all may be saved y‘et.” 
Am in this letter, having set forth the general state of the 
great question before him, he proceeded to speak of some of its 
personal bearing. “My positicy;i,” ho said, “is difficult; and 
not the less so for its undefined responsibilities, which must 
always be*tIio case when a Commander-in-Chief is in the same 
field. But the valuable assistance whiSh you have given me, 
in Brigadier-General Chamberlain, will henceforward greatly 
lighten my anxieties.” 

A few days bofore—on thoi24th of June — ^Brigadier Chamber- 
lain had arrived in Camp to take the post of 
A^id* f Adjutant-General of the Army. His coming had 
been anticipated with the liveliest emotions of 

Gb«u^uio.« Batisfaction. Some sa^d that ho woujd be worth a 
thousand men. Those w^^o 1 ul 4 ever endburaged 
the bolder and the more hazardous course of action rejoic^ 
most of all, for they believed that his voioe would be lifted up 
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p favour of flome dashing enterprise.* It was, doubtless^at that 
time great gain to have suoh a man at the elbow of the Com- 
duander.f A few months before officialism would have stood 
aghast at such a selection. Nttvflle Ghamberlaiji had little 
depai'tmentai experience. But tho Departments, m that great 
crisis,* were not in the highest honour. Not that ^ley had 
failed— not that they had done any worse or any better than 
Departments are wont to do in groat conjunctures; but that 
the Dehli Field Force did not want Dopai'tments, but men. 
There was no wajjit of manliness in the general Staff, for already 
within the space of three weeks one departmental chief had 
been killed and another disabled. But it was felt that there 
wdlre men in the country, cast in the true heroic mould, with a 
special genius for the work in hand. Some said, “ Oh, if Henry 
Lawrence were but here!” others spoke of John Nicholson as 
tho man for the crisis ; and all rejoiced in the advent of Neville 
Chamberlain. There was another, too, whoso name at that 
time was in the mouth of the general camp. l#was known 
that Baird Smith had been summoned to direct tho engineering 
department, which had been lamentably in want of an efficient 
chief. All these things were cheering to the heart of tlie 
Crimean General, for ho mistrusted his own judgment, and ho 
looked eagerly for counsellors in whom he could c^fide. ^ 
Baird Smith w’as at Kurki, leading an active, busy lifo,^ 
thinking much of the Army before Dehli, but 
nev.$r dreaming of taking part in tho conflict, CoiDiicniuim 
when, in tho last week of «June, news reached him 
that he was wanted there to take the jdacc of the Chief En- 
gineer, who had completely broken down. Having improvised, 
with irregular despatch, a body of some six hundred FioneerH, 
and loaded fifty or sixty carts with Engineer tools ^aud stores, 


* ** Nevillti Cliambcrluin has arrived ; of this wc are Ul glud, us well as the 
General. SVilby's bold oonreeptions may now rcci'ive fiiore consideration.*’ — 
Greathed^s Letters. — “Everything will to right, they used to say, when 
Cliambcrlain comes, and all took courage when tli(;y saw his stern polo faue." 
^ilislory of tlie Siege of DehlL 

t “ You have sent mu a sound, good auxiliary in Brigadier Qtuimberluin, 
who fully secs and admits tho difficulties 1 huvu been placed in. llo is 
favouraljo \o tlio trial of gcttii^ into tbo place, and a rciuft>riable hope of 
success may be entertained, el am willing to trv, {^ovided 1 can see my way 
to boDourably secure my sick and wounded, and kis^ping open my supj^ics. 
— iStr if. Barnard to Sir John LatereifbetJulg 1. MS, Correspondence* 

f 
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lie staAed on the 20th of Juno, accompanied i)y Captaiues^ 
Bohertson and Spring.* Pushing ou by forced luarclios, ho 
was within sixty miles of Dehli, when, on the morning of the» 
2nd of July, after a weary uigjit-mareh, an express rcael)ed him 
with thp stirring nows that an assault on Dehli had been 
planned for the early dawn of the morrow, and that allfwere 
anxious lor his presence. After an hour or two of sleep, ho 
mounted again, and rode — or, as ho said “scrambled” — on; 
getting what he could to carry him — now a fresh horse, now an 
elephant, and again the coacli-and-four of the JRajah of Jhind ; 
S^nd so, toiling all through the day and tho night, he reached 
Dehli by throe o’clock on the morning of the 3rd. AVeary and* 
worn out though ho was, tho prospect of the coming assahlt 
braced him up for the work iu hand ; but he had made the 
toilsome march for nothing. Tho projected attack was id 
abeyance, if it had not wholly collapsed. 

It was th« old story : that fatal indecision, which had boon 
• the bane of General Barnard, as leader of such an 
^ enterpriso as this, had again, at tho eleventh hour, 

July 3. overthrown the bolder counsels which he had 

been persuaded to adopt. All tho expected re> 
iiiforcomeutshad arrived, and he was stronger than he had ever 
l[Oon bofore.’l* Tho details of the assault had been ai'ranged ; 

^ the plans had been prepared ; tho troops had been told oil* for 
* the a|tacking columns, though they had not yet been warned, 
and tho project was kept a secret in Camp — when infurm^ion 
retVhed him that the enemy wero contomplating a grand 
attack upon our position by tho agency of the rebel regiments 
recently arrived from Kohilkhand. The time of early morning 
appointed for the assault — a little before daybreak — would have 
• 

* Tho latter wns going to join his regiiuent in ttie Panjdb. On the morning 
uf Ills arrival at Jhilani he was killed in an attack on the Native troops that 
had broken into mutifiy in that place. 

t The reinforcements which hud joined our Gamp from the Punjab between 
the 2Gth of June and Srd of July were the Ilrml-quarters of Her Majesty’s 
8th Foot, released by the defection of the Jdlandbar Brigade, tlie H(;iul- 
quarters of Her Majesty's Gist Foot ; the 1st Regiment of Panjdb Infantry 
(Cokes Rifles): a squadron of Punjab Cavalry ; with two guns of European 
liiid two of Nativo Homo Artillery ; some European Reserve Artillery, and 
some Sikh gunners. The want of artilltrymcn to work oub gu&s^ad been 
severely felt, and Sir Join Lawrence iiad douBhis best to supply them from 
all sources. The rebiforcements detached aliove made n^ according to 
Norman, our effective force to six thoifband six hundred men of all arms. 
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propitiSns, for the hour before dawn was dark and cloudy, 
and our troops could have advanced unseen to the City walls. 
•But now the opportunity was lost. The time was coming for 
** the moon and day to meet,” and so all hope of*our creeping 
up, unseen, heneath the shadow of the darkness, was* passing 
away! What Barnard and others called the “Qltmcstor’s 
Throw,” was not destined to he thrown by him.* 

The threatened attack on our position^ said to have been 
fixed for the morning of the 3rd, was not then 
developed into a feet ; but at night the Kohilkhand Theiwu nriiradA. 
Brigade t — some four thousand or five thousand 
strong. Horse, Foot, and Artillery — the Infantry in the scarlet 
uniforms of their old masters — ^went out, under cover of the 
darkness, and made their way towards Alipiir, in rear of our 
(lamp, with some vague intention of cutting off our com- 
munications by destroying a post we had establislicd there, 
and of intercepting some convoys on their way to or from the 
!Kidgo.J A force under Major Coke, of the Panjab Irregular 
Army, who had arrived in Camp on tlie last day of June, was 
sent out to give battle to the mutineers. It was a comjiact, 
well-appointed column ofi Cavalry and Infantry, with some 
Horse Artillery guns ; and the leader was held ijp re] >11 to for 

* Tho causes of the abandonment of the enterpriso wero tlms stated by ' 
Sir H. Barnard : ‘‘ 1 liad all prepared for the gameaUr^s throw last when 
the f^rnval of the reinforcements of Coke’s {;avo me all the uviiilublu mcii^ I 
can expect It was fnistrated, first, by hearing tliut we were to Ui uttmcil 
ill great force tliis morning at dawn of day. when to a certainty our Uamp 
would be destroyed; and, secondly, on aiccount of serious disaftectiun in 
(Charles) Nicholson's Ib giincnt, all t)ie TIiiidu| of whicli I have disarmed — 
and hung two of tho Native oflicers. Tlie Uth Irregulars evinced evident sign 
shake* and as they numbered some four hundred und iiityMt iMicaino a 
serious question to ?«uve f li tlicso natives in my Camp, when all iiiy own 
forces were employed elsewhere. Chamlx*rlain admits that few mon wore 
ever placed in a more painfully rcsimnsilde iiosition. , If I Jose this small 
force, it will bo felt all over the runj&h, and yet, if I do nut toko Delili, tho 
result will bo equally disastrous. It will Juc a good deid when done I — and I 
will take care uiid do it, witli every chance in iny favour, in good will.” — Sir 
Henry Barnard to Sir John Laicrtnat^ July 3, 1857. MS, Correspondence, 

t Tlie Itohilkhantl, or Bareli, Brigado muidipd in on tlic 1st and 2nd of 
July. It consistoil of tho 18th, 28th, 2Utii, and G8th Infantry Ue^*UieiitB; tho 
8th Irregular Cavalry, No. 15 Uorse Buttery, and two 0-tx)auder post guns 
from Sh^^jSbdnpiir.^ 

X The enemy expected* to find a convoy of wounacd men going from our 
Camp to Amb&lab, and another with trcHSure and ammunition coming from 
Firdzpiir. But he fortunately missed Doth of tlicm. 
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his adnevements in border warfare. But the lesult was a 
disappointment. The ground was marshy; the progress waa 
slow ; and we were too late to do the work. Soon after day-, 
break on thc^4th, our column came in sight of the Sipuhi Begi- 
ments vihich were then returning from Alipur, ai^d our guns 
were br(|aght into action. But Coke had not taken aright 
account of the distance ; our light field pieces made little im- 
prc^8ion upon the enemy, and our Infantry had not come up in 
time to take part in the engagement. The Sipdhi General, 
Bakht Kbdn, was, however, in no mood to comeJ;o closer quarters 
witli us, so he drew off his forces and set his face towards Dehli, 
leaving beliind him his baggtige, consisting mainly of the 
night’s plunder — an ammunition waggon and Bome canfel- 
loads of small-arm cartridges. But they carried ofi' all their 
guns, and returned to garrison not much weaker than whefi 
they started. “ The distance we had come from Camp,” wrote 
Ccneral Kesd to Sir John Lawrence, ** and the deep state of the 
ground, prd^ented our guns and cavalry from pursuing. In 
fact, the horses wore knocked up, and the guns could scarcely 
be moved, while the enemy, being on higher ground, managed 
to get away their guns.’* * But if we heS gained no glory, the 
enemy had added another to their long list of failures. They 
hud taken ofit some thousands of their best troops, and had only 
burnt a village, plundered a small isolated British post, and 
left the plunder behind them on the field. But, if our eyes had 
nqj been opened bef re to the danger of some day having our 
roa>.vard communications with tlie Kamal and the Panjdb — all 
the upper country from which wo drew our supplies and re- 
inforcements — interrupted by swarming enemy, who might 
attack us at all points* at the same time^ so as to prevent us 
from ofieclively protecting our rear, this expedition of the 
Koliilkhand force dispersed all the films Hhat %till obscured our 
vision. And our Engineer officers, therefore, were directed to 
adopt every possible measuiu to render the establishment of the 

♦ M8. Corretpondenee. — The author of the “ Hietory of the Sie^of Dehli,” 
vho woe obviously with Coke's force, adds : “ Our men retumeff completely 
exhausted 4y the lient Imkod, many of the Gist sauk down beneath trees, 
and our elephants had to bo sent from Camp to carry them in.” — Ht^son 
says that oAr loss was about thirty or forty Europeans, and* three of my 
Nutivooffleers tomporafily disabled.’'^ Anotlftr write/ (JUTK Journal) says; 
** Our loss was one Irregular, who came &om the Panjdb with Coke, and an 
Artillery driver.” 
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^nemy in cmr rear a feat of difficult, if not imposeible accom- 
'plishment ; and the chief of these was the destruction of the 
• bridges across the Najafgarh Canal, except the one immediately 
in our rear, which wo could always command ancbprotect. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard were in close con- 
sultation. The General rejoiced greatly in the preseaco of his 
new adviser, and gave him his unstinted confidence. Tlio 
arrival, indeed, of such a man as the accomplished Engineer, 
who knew every nook and crevice in Dehli, and who, before ho 
had any expec^tion of being personally connected with the 
siege, had devised a plan of attack, was great gain to tlio 
besieging force; and Barnard, whose igiioranco of Indian 
wSrfaro and mistrust of his own judgment drove him to seek 
advice in all likeliest quarters, would gladly have leant most 
trustingly on Smith. But it was not decreed that ho should 
trust in any one much longer. His life was now wearing to a 
close. ^ ^ 

On the second day after Baird Smith’s arrival in Camp, 
cholera fell heavily upon the General, and smote 
him down with even more than its wonted sud- Gcnerlfiixnard. 
denness. General Beed had seen Barnard in the 
early morning, and observed nothing peculiar^ about him ; 
but by ten oi^lock on that Sunday morning a ^ ^ 
whisper was running through the Camp that • 

the Commander of the Dehli Field Force was dying. Hb hod 
been missed from his accustomed place at church’Ser^te ; 
and, before many hours had passed, his broken-hearted ^on, 
who had ministered to him with all the tenderness of a woman, 
was standing beside his lifeless body., **Toll them,” said the 
dying General, speaking of his family in England, almost 
with his last breath — “tell them that I die happy.” Next 
day his remains* werd conveyed on a gun-carriage to their 
last resting-place. “ The only difference,” wpote the Chaplain 
who performed the burial-service, “ betweei^ the General and 
a private soldier consisted in the length of the mournful train, 
wmch followed in. solemn silence the mortal remains of the 
bravo warrior.” 

From his death-bed he had sent a message to Baild Smith, 
saying thivt he tnisted to l|im to give such on explanation of 
the cnroumst^nces in which he was placed* as would save his 
reputation as a soldier. And, mdeed, the same generosity of 
feeling as he had evinced in adl 'his endeavours to brighten the 
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character of his dead friend Anson was noW displayed hy other^ 
towards him ; for all men spoko and wrote gontly and kindly 
of Barnard^ as of ono against whom nothing was to bo said * 
cxcox)t that oHrcumstanccs were averse to him. I found him,*’ 
wrote B&ird Smith, ** one of the must loveable men 1 had ever 
mot — ^rigidly conscientious in every duty, a perfect gentleman 
in manner and feeling, a bravo soldier, but unequal to the 
present crisis from an apparent want of confidence in himself 
and an inability to discriminate between the judgments of 
Olliers.” — “In him,” wrote General Seed to Sir John Law- 
fence, “ the service has lost a most energetic and indefatigable 
officer, and 1 fear his untimely end was in a ^cat measure to be 
attributed to his fearless exposure of himsmf, not only to ihe 
fire of the enemy, but to the more deadly rays of the sun.”— 
**Ho was a high-minded, excellent officer,” said Mr. Com- 
missioner Greathed ; “ and on Euro|)ean ground, in a European 
war, would nave done the State good service ; but he was too 
suddenly thriist into the most difficult active service in India 
tluit could be imagined, and found himself placed in command 
of an Army which General Anson had organised, and obliged 
to carry out operations which he would not himself have under- 
taken witii ^e means at his command. With more knowledge 
of the relative merits of his troops and of the enemy, he would, 

’ I think, have achieved a great success.” — “ How ho has carried 
on St/ long,” wrote NeviUe Chamberlain, “ is wonderful. All 
day^in the sun, and the most part of the night either walking 
u[) and down the main street of the camp or visiting the bat- 
teries and ^sts. His constitution was such that he could not 
command moep at the mpments when he might have rested, and 
exhausted ^nature has given way. Wo all deeply lament his 
loss, for a kinder or more noble-minded officer never lived.” 

I need add nothing to these tributes from the foremost officers 
in the Camp. Oidy three months before Barnard had written 
to Lord Canning, saying : “ Cannot you find some tough job to 
put to me ? I will serve you faithfully.” * The “ tough job ” 
had been found, and a single month of it had sufficed to lay him 
in his grdve. But he had redeemed his 2 >romise. He had served 
the State faithfully to the last hour^of his life. ^ 


* Ante, vol. i., nago 413. 
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/ And herd fitly closes the second part of this Stoiy of the 
Siege of Dehli. It is the story of a succession of profitless 
episodes— desultory in narmtion as in fact; the story of a 
month’s fighting with no results* but loss of lifo,#7a8to of ma- 
terial resources, and bitter disappointment in all the dwelling- 
places of the English in India, as week after week passed away, 
and every fresh report of the fall of Dehli was proved to bo a 
mockery and a lie. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

PROGRESS OF TUB SIEGE. 

From the first hour of his appearanco at Dohli, Baird Smith 
had bogua to exainiiio tlwmiughly the moans and 
resources at his dis 2 X)sal. IIq had no groat opinion 
power of the idaco to stand a siego, if tho 
asiilgo/^, besiegers had adequate material for its prosecu- 
tion, But never Avas a besieging army in worse 
l>light for tho conduct of great oi)oratioiis than tho British 
Army before Dohli. Tlio Chief Engineer found that his siege 
ordnance ''.onsisted of two 24-poundors, nine 18-pound6rs, six 
8-inch mortars, and two or three 8-inch howitzers. The enemy 
■wore much stronger in Artillery. They could bring to any 
point open to attack from tweiity-fivo to thirty guns, and ten 
or tAV-clve mortars — all as well served as our own. I3ut there 
W4.8 something even worse than this. If we had possessed n'lore 
gurhSi we could not have used them, for there was a deplorable 
want of ammunition. Baird Smith stood aghast at tho dis- 
covery that the shot in, store fw tho heavy guns was scarcely 
equal to t^e requirements of a day’s siego, and there was no 
immediate i)ro8pcct of tho receipt of further, supplies ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the enemy w'ero furnished with the inex- 
haustible resource's of tho great Dehli Magazine. It was plain, 
therefore, that in fhis helpless state it would have been madness 
to commence siege operationti, which must have been speedily 
abandoned from tho exhaustion of our material supplies. 

But tho question still suggested itself : ** Might not the place 
^ be carried by assault? ” It was easier to answer 
^ c this in the affirmative- “Here,” he^argued, “ the 
relative forces are materially cnanged in value. 
Wo have a highly disciplined body under a single head, com- 
pletely in hand, full of pluck, and anxious to attack, and with 
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inmost imlihiited solf-roliance. The enemy is without any 
'head, not in hand at all, so far broken in spirit that ho has 
• never met us in battle — ^with any odds in his favour — without 
being beaten. It is very true t^t his numbers cuuch exceed 
ours, and that in a town, in street-fighting, discipline fs of loss 
value than in the open battle-field. It is true, also, thaPt assaults 
are iiroverluall}’ iirecarious. Napoleon said of them, ‘a dog or 
a goose may decide their issues.’ The results of failure would 
be as terrible and depressing as those of success would be 
glorious and inspiriting.”* All those things ho deliberatijl;^ 
considered ; but, weighing tho chances on either side, he came 
to the conclusion that “ the probabilities of success were far 
gftater than those of failure, and the reasons justifying an 
assault stronger than those which justified inaction.” lie 
therefore urged upon the General, in an ofiicial letter, tho 
advantages of an assault by escalade, tho gates whicli wo 
desired to force being blown in by powder-bags. ^ “ And,” lie 
wrote, four months afterwards, ‘‘looking back now'' with tlie 
full advantages of actual experience, and with, I believe, very 
little disposition to maintain a foregone conclusion, because it 
Avas foregone, I think at this moment, if wo had assaulted any 
time between the 4th and 14th of July, avo should Jiavo carried 
tho place.” | 

When tho Engineer’s letter reached the Ilead-Quarters of tho • 
Force, Sir Henry Barnard was dead, or dying. J • 

Tha command was then assumed by General lieod. 

Since he had been in tho Dohli Camp, with no immcffiato 
responsibility upon him, his health had improved ; and although 
he still appeared to others, especially Jbo men with tho inex- 
haustible energies of* Baird Smith, a feeble invalid, hp believed, 


* MS. Gorrespondenco of CJolonel Baird Smith. • 

t Ibid. 

X 1 have hore again to notico the confuBion of dntcB, of whicli I havo 
spoken in a former note. Baird Smitli, in a letter beforo me, Bays, My letter 
recommending the measure went in on the 6th. I doubt if Sir Henry 
Barnard ever saw it, as ho died a day or two afterwards.” BntMr. Orcallied, 
in a letter dated July 6, says that tho remains of tho Gonerai weref buried at 
ten o'clock on that day ; and Mr. Rotten {Chaplain' b Narralioe), who per- 
formed tl^ runeiral iprvioe, msVieet distinctly th%t Bamard died at three 
o’clock on Sunday aiteiuoon, 9uly 5. There is not the least doubt of the 
fact Baird Smith*d letter, fiierefore, yras not sent in until after Barnard's 
death, unless he is wrong about th^^te of its despatch. 
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liimself to be eqnul to tbo work, and wrote that, “*with tho ^ , 
of the Almighty, he trusted to carry it to a successful issue.* 
To this of&cer Baird Smith’s plan of assault was submitted.* 
lie did not j|nmediately reject it. On the 9th, he wrote to Sir 
J(ihn Lawrence, saying, “ We still have tho assauU in contem- 
plation, 4he details of which are not yet quite completed by the 
Engineers’ Department under Baird Smith.” But the delay, 
whether originating in tho Engineers’ Department, or in the 
councils of the General, was fatal to tho scheme ; and, as Baird 
Smith afterwards wrote, “the opportunity passed away, and 
^ho question of assault or no assault finally resolved itself into 
doing nothing by sheer force of circumstances.” “ Whatever 
is,” he added, “ being best, 1 am content with things as titey 
are, and 1 am very far indeed from attaching the slightest 
blame to those who differed from me on the question of as.<«aulf- 
ing. They, doubtless, examined tho probabilities as conscien- 
tiously as t did, but realised them ditferenily, and came to a 
contrary cdhclusion. The difficulties were great enough, and 
tlie consequences grave enough, to require every man to form 
and to hold his own opinion, and yet to promote toleration at 
ditfcrcnces — at any rate, that was my view of the case, right or 
wrong.” And, truly, it was very right. For there is nothing, 
IJorhaps, wtfich calls for more toleration than tho solution of 
great military questions, when there are antagonistic arrays of 
diffioiilties to be considered. It has been said of other places 
tl^in Dehli, which have stood protracted sieges, that (hey 
might have been carried by assault within the first hour of 
our appearance before them. It was said of Bharatpur ; it 
was said of Sebastopol ; but neither Combermere nor Baglan 
thought that it was his duty to risk the chance of a failure by 
attempting it. 

Tho circumstances, the force of which was'^said by the Chief 
Engineer to have settled the momentous question 
of assault or no assault, were these. Whilst in 
tlie* English Gamp our people were considering 
the best means of attacking the enemy within the walls of 
Dehli, the enemv were making renowred attacks on the British 
Camp ocitside the walls; and every new attack reduced our 
scanty nun^bers. On the 9th of July they came out in force 
against us. Intelligence of their design reaohed*^ene*al Eeed 
in the morning, and he was in some measure prepared for 
them; but he scarcely expected a daring inroad of rebel 
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Cayaliy into onr Camp.* But about ten o’clock, f through a 

^mist of heavy rain, our English ofiScers, on the “ Mound ”"dis- 
*cemcd ^eir approach. Hero, on a piece of elevated ground to 
the rigA rear of our Camp, was planted a baAory of three 
heavy guns,*with the usual Infantiy Picquet. In addition to 
this a* Cavalry Picquct was thrown out, somewhat in* advance 
of the Mound ; and this now consisted of a party of Carabineers, 
two Horse Artillery guns of Tombs’s troop, and a detachment 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, under a Native officer, which 
occupied tho extreme point in advance.^: Perploxod by th^ 
appearance of tho familiar uniform of tho Irregular Cavalry of 
our own picquets, our people at first thought that they had 


* * \Vo had a aharp affair with the enemy yoatorduy. I had received a report 
ill file moj'iiinjc tliat they were oomiug out in force on tlie right, and Major 
Itcid applied for their usual reinfoicemeiit at Hindu Itdo’a liouJR}, which was 
sent, and the rest of the troopa held iu readiness to turn out. aVliouttcn a.m. 
tt party of insurgent Sawars made a most daring inroad to the rear of our 
right by a road leading to the Grand Trunk. These men wero drosaed 
exactly like the 9th Irregulars, which led to tho supposition that part of that 
legimeiit which was on picquet on that flank, hiid mutinied: but it turned 
out that the greater part of them, atlcas^ lielongod to tlio 8th Irregulars f^rom 
Bareli. About a hundred men of their people actnsilly Hwo]»t through tlio 
light of our camp, by tlie rear, by the bridge adjoining the burial-ground.'*— 
General Jleed to JSirJohn Lawrence^ July 10, 1857. MS, 
t It will have been soon that, in the preceding noti}, General Heed* says 
that tho enemy appeared about ton o’chx?k. Major Itoid says, tho actiqp 
comiflenced about seven o’clock.” Tho latter may refer to the opening o^.,tio 
enemy’s guns. Major Tombs says that, to the beat of his ror'olloction, it was 
about three p.m. when he first learnt that tho trrxipers were entering our Camp. 
Cotemporury accounts often differ greasy with respect to tho time of day. 

X ** The Mound was a^ut half-way bctweeii tho llidge and iliu Canal, 
which protected tlio British rear. It was on the right rear ilutlk of Camp, 
and overlooked the %bzimandi. Between tho Mound and tho Canal thrro 
were several clumps of trees, and the Canal-bank being also fringed with 
them, the view in mat direction was confused and interi^uplt d, and for this 
reason a Cavalry picquet was thrown out on tho Canal bank, sr>mowhat in 
advance of tho Mound, from which, however, tho videttes of the Cavalry 
picquet were visible. . . . Tho guns and the Carabineers were not stationed 
on the Mound, but at the foot of and on tho right fiank of it, so that faring to 
their proper front — ^the Sabzimandi— the Mound was on their left hand and 
the Canal on their right The ground on the right of the picquet eras some- 
what elevated, and on this the tents of tho men were pitched and the Cavalry 
horses pi^uhted^ Tho guns were, as it were, in a hollow, wifii tho 31ound 
on their lot and the blcyatcd f^round on tho right. * To their frr>nt was a 
small breastwork, to which it was ordered that tho guns should be run np 
and fought behind in case of an at^ck, and until the picquet could m 
reinforci'a.” — MS* Memorandum, ^ 
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been driven in by the advance of the enemy ; and so the gun^v 
which might have opened upon them, were pointed harmlessly 
at the troopers.* But there was something much wome than * 
this. IJ^e nlistako of the British Artillery was followeirby the 
disgrace of the British Cavalry. As the Irregulars of the 8th 
from Ddbli swept on, the detachment of Carabineers, which 
formed a part of the picquet, turned and fled. Stillman, who 
commanded them, remained alone at his post. Tho first error 
was soon discovered. Hills, who was in charge of the artillery 
^T“two horso-artillory guns — of tho picquet, satw presently that 
it was a liostilo attack, and ordered out his guns for action. 
But the onejny were upon him ; he had not time to open ^re. 
Ill this eniergency the dashing Artillery subaltern — a man of 
light weight and short stature, young in years, but with tlv^ 
coolness of a veteran and tho courage of a giant — set spurs to 
his home (qid rushed into the midst of the advancing troopers, 
cutting rigj^t and loft at them with good effect, until two of 
tliem charged him at the same time, and by the shock of the 
collision, both horse and rider wore thrown violently to the 
ground. Regaining his feet after his assailants had passed on, 
he recovered his sword in time to renew the combat with three 
Sawdrs, twci mounted and one on foot. Tho two first he cut 
down,f and then engaged tho third, a young, active swordsman 


*** TIio actual assailants were troopers of tho 8th Irregular Cavalryj* who 
liad^nutiiiied at BurL^i ; but it was moro tlian susjicctcd that tho men of tho 
Otli were cognisant of and favoured tlie attack. It has been seen (Note, ante^ 
pngc 425) timt General Barnard had been very doubtful of their iidclity. 
There had been many druertions fxt)m their ranlcs, but no signs of open 
mutiny, l^tnay bo Btatcd hero that after this affair of the 9tli of July, tho 
regiment was quietly moved out of Camp, apparently on duty. “On tho 
11th of July tho Head-Quarters of the RegimonbproceMed to Alipdr, for tlie 
]mriioRo of keeping open the communication witfi tho rear. Largo dctacli* 
iiieutB were sent inUf tho divisions of iSaliuninpur, Sdnpat, and Pdiiijiat. On 
the 2lBt of July, in cq^nscquence of a large deHortion from the Sdnpat detach- 
ment, it was deemed aavisablo fb march tho regiment back towards the 
Painab ,” — PariiaTneniarv Itvturn of JtrgbnenU that hare mutinied, A wing 
of Ine 0th Irregular had nocompnnied the first sie^o-train to Dehli (ante^ 
page 141)Laud the other (Head-Quarters) wing had joined our Camp ou tho 
2iid of July. 

t “The flnt I wounded and dxo^j^ }uni from his horse i the eeconcl 
charged me with a lanoo 1 put it aside and ^ught him an awM gosh on 
the head and face. I thought I had killed him : kpparenlly he must liave 
clung to his horsey for he disappeared. « The wounded man then eame up, but 
got m dmll Bplit"'^Milld Xarrative, * „ 
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rf good couflige, who camo fresh to tho encounter, whilst Hills, 
^scant of breath and shalaen by his fall, had lost all his first 
•strength, but none of his first courage. The heavy cloak, too, 
which he wore, as a protection against tho rain, dnagged at his 
throat, and •well-nigh choked him. The chances wA'e now 
fearMly against him. Twice ho fired, but his pistol Snapped, 
and then ho cut at his opponent’s shoulder. Tho blow did not 
take effect ; and the trooper, watching his opportunity, clutched 
at the English subaltern’s sword and wrested it from him. Hills 
then closed with Jiis enemy, grappled liim so that he could not 
strike out with his sabre, and smote him with clenched fist again* 
and again on the face, until the Englishman slipped and fell to 
thS ground. 

The “ Mound ” was a favourite place of gathering in Camp, 
ll commonly happened that man}' of our oilieors were to be seen 
there, watching the progress of events below, or dis mssing tlio 
operations of tho siege. Hut the heavy rain of tho jTth of July 
had driven our people to the shelter of thoir tents. Among 
others, Major Tombs was in the Artillery mess-tent — one of the 
(jlieeriest places in Camp — when a trooper of tho 9th Irregular 
(Javalry, in a state of higli exeiteuient, rode up and asked tho 
way to tho General’s quarters. In rejdy to a qimstion from 
IVmbs, he said that the enemy were showing in front of our 
picquets; but the man’s words seemed but scantly to express 
all that was in him, so Tombs hurried to his own tent, took liis 
swovd and revolver, and ordering his horse to bo brouglit afttr 
him, walked down to the Mound Picquets. As ho approaefied 
the post, he saw the Carabineers drawn up in mounted array, 
and our guns getting ready for iiction. JLn a minute there w^as 
a tremendous rush of •Irregular Horse, tho troopers brjimdishiiig 
their swords and vociferating lustily; and then there was to be 
seen the sad spectacle of our Dragoons broken and flying to tho 
i-ear, whilst one of our guns wont rightabout, s<nne of tlie 
horses mounted and some riderless, and gallqped towards our 
Camp. Tombs was now in the miflst of the enemy, who were 
striking at him from all sides, but with no effect. A man of a 
noble presence, tall, strong, of robust frame and handsome 
countenance, dark-haired, dark-bearded, and of swolH com- 
plexion, he was, in all ouj;ward semblance, tho model of a 
Faringhf warrior? tyid the heroic aspect truly expressed tho 
heroic qualities of the man. There was no finer soldier in the 
Camp. Threading his way adroitly through the black horse- 
• ' 2 F 2 
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mon, ho ajsccnded the Mound, and looking down intb the hollow,^ 
where his two guns had been posted, ho saw the remaining one * 
overturned, the horses on the ground, struggling in their* 
hanioss^or dead, with some Aain or wounded gunners beside ‘ 
them. Near the guns he saw the prostrate body of Hills, 
apparenfly entangled in his cloak, with a dismounted Saw&r 
standing over him with drawn sword, about to administer the 
death-stroke. At this time Tombs was some thirty paces from 
his friend. He could not hope to reach the enemy in time to 
(Ont him down with the sabre, so resting his revolver on his left 
arm, he took steady aim at the trooper, who was turned full- 
breasted towards him, and shot him through the body. ']fhe 
blood oozed out through the white tunie of the wounded rebel, 
and, for a while at least. Hills was saved. , 

But the danger was not yet passed. Tombs helped his fallen 
Kubaltern to rise, and together they ascended the slope of the 
T\r<uind. Ac- they wore watching the movements of the enemy, 
they saw a little way beneath them another dismounted Saw&, 
who was w'alking away with Hills’ revolver in his hand. They 
made at once towards him. Ho was a young, strong, active 
trooper, who turned and attacked them with his sword, as one 
well skilled in the use of the weapon. His first blow aimed at 
Hills was parried. Then he struck at Tombs, who with like 
address guarded the cut. But the third blow, struck with 
despairing energy, as ho sprung upon the younger of his 
o]|S]^ouonts, broke down Hills’ guard, and clove the skull to the 
brain. In a moment he had turned upon Tombs, who coolly 
parried the blow and drove his sword right thi-ough the 
trooper’s body.* * * 


* This nairativo differs from some of tho publkhed V^Tsions of this incident, 
and, in one respect at least, from tho account (quoted above) written by 

Hills himself, and ^inted at tho time in tho Knglish journals. Hills says 
tliut tho Sawdr wlth«vbom ho wd Tombs hod tho second encounter was the 
very man who had atta^ed him 'in the first instance, and from whom his 
/riond lind saved him “ When we got down,” he says, •* I saw the very man 
Tombs had saved mo from moving off with my pistol (he hml only been 
wouudodi^and sliammed dead). 1 told Tombs, and wo went at him.” But it 
is the assured belief of Tombs, who saw the first trooper fall, and the blood 
streaming ftom the man’s chest over Ip^ white tunic, tha^ their second 
antagonist was ** anotluar dismounted Sawar.2( ^ Casterii ^HbuMf tkere would 
seem to be more reason to accept Tombs’s version fiinn that of his subaltern, 
as the oircumstanoes of tho former were more favourable to cool and accurate 
observation. And 1 wotdd rather beliave this, version, as the one that best 
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Meanwhile^ tho Sawdrs, flushed with their first success, wore 
jjweeping onwards through our picquets, to the main street of 
bur Camp. What could account for the rout of tho Carabineers 
— what could explain the flight o5 the Horse Artill^iry ? * The 
utmost confusion prevailed. Our people turned out in 't^xci ted 
haste, hot knowing what it all portended. The road which the 
rebel-troopers had taken led to the Artillery Lines. There was 
a Native troop of Horse Artillery there under Major Benny ; 
and tho Sawdrs called upon them to fraternise with their party, 
and to march back with them to Dehli. The loyal Natives 
sternly replied that they obeyed only their own officers. Near* 
thqm was Heniy Olpherts’s European troop, unlimbered and 
rec^y for immediate action. Tho black troop was between 
tl^em and the enemy ; but tho Native gunners called upon tho 
white troopers to fire through their bodies. Thero was no need 
for this. The whole Camp was now astir. For a little while 
the Sawdrs had profited by tho uncertainty and perplexity in 
our Camp. But their triumph was soon turned to*defeat, and 
they fled back to Behli, leaving many of these audacious roljols 
behind them, including tho originator of tho perilous exploit.f 


illustrates tho splendour of tho achievement. If the same Sftwur were tlie 
hero of both oomUits, ho assuredly well earned by that momiuf^*H ii^litiiif; 
the Bnlifidur-Slinh Cross for personal bravery. 1 Khoiild not omit a«ld that 
it bus been recorded that ** Tombs’s account of tlio atfair of tho Otli, whc^i tho 
enemy’s Horse rode through our Camp, was torn up by Colonel Hackenzjp. 
He had omitted to say a word about himself, so Mackenzie gave tho Cc%:r:il 
the true version.” — GrmthrjVs Letters, Both Tombs and Hills were de- 
servedly rewarded with the Victoria Cross. 

* It seems to have been a question among |.>aiiier writers whether tho 
artillery or picquet duty*did run away; but thero can he no doubt of the 
fact. In a letter written from Gamp oii the tame day, an artillery oilicer, 
describing what he sal^, sayr^: ** A gun of the Horse Artillery, tliat had heen 
on picquet on our right, had just retreated into Gamp, into our main street, 
close to my tent.” The statement of Major (Sir Henry) Tombs, as cinhfHliccl 
in tho tex^ is quite conclusive on the subject. With respect to tlic ilight of 
the Carabineers, General Rted writes; In the confusion. I am sorr)' to say a 
detachment of tlio Carabineers, wiio were escorting the guns, gave way, in 
spite of the i‘ndeayour8 of tlieir oflicers to stop them. These men I profKwe 
to dismount as u disgrace to them. It would appear that they arc ronipoKcd 
mostly of recruits, and, Ijeing mounted on half-broken horses, do%ot know 
how to manage them.” — MS. Correepondmee. ^ 

t They were^t flist snppo^d to be the 9th, buh being discovered, were 
charged by Brigadier Gflint with hi- lancers, and (^ptain Hodson with the 
Guides, who drove them out f»l* Caniqumeiits.” — General Heed to tSir John 
Lawrence, MS. Correspondence. however, taa regards Hodson’s part 
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That BO many of them escaped unscathed, returning by the^ 
way they had come, is not to be accounted for, except on the 
ground of surprise and confusion. Acts of individual gallantry* 
arc recqrdod^none more lustrous than those scored up to the 
honour of the brave artillerymen, Renny and Phgan.* But 
some daf k . clouds overshadowed the scene. It is related that 
in the absence of tangible enemies, some of our soldiery, who 
turned out on this occasion, butchered a number of unoffend- 
ing camp-followers, servants, and others, who were huddling 
^together, in vague alarm, near the Christian ^'churchyard. No 
loyalty, no fidelity, no patient good service, on the part of 
these poor people, could extinguish for a moment the fiorce 
hatred which possessed oiir white soldiers against all who wore 
the dusky livery of the East. , 

This bold incursion of the Irregulars into our Camp did not 
, supply all the day’s fighting. All through the 
morning a brisk cannonade had been maintained 
by the enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Eight. It was soon apparent, however, that the rebel musket- 
eers were as active as their gunners. A body of Sii)dhiB had 
posted themselves in the suburb of the Sabzimandi, where, 
screened and aided by houses and walled gardens, and other 
enclosures, they kept up a galling fire on our picquets. This 
iM)uld not be endured ; so a column was formed to attack and 
dislodge them. It consisted of the Head-Quarters and two 
cfii^panies of the GOth Eifies, detachments of the 8th and'filst 
Foot, and the 4th Sikh Infantry, with the six guns of Major 
Scott's battery ; whilst Major Reid was instructed to co-operato 
with them with such mien as *could bo spared from the Main 
Pioquet. • Commanded by Qoncral Chafiibcrlain, our column 
swept through the Sabzimandi, and was soc^n in close conflict 
with the insurgents. Posted as they 'were, and often firing 
down upon us fsom some elevated structure, it ivas not easy to 

in the expulsion of the enemy, is erroneous. Hodson started in pursuit witli 
Iho Guides, mistook the onciiiy for our own iHOple, and redo some three 
miles pfuallel to thfui, until they suddenly cross^ a bridge and ** galloped 
off to DenlL*’ — Stfe Cfreathed’g and HotltoiCt Lettem, 

* Rennv is said to have sliot several of ^he rel>el troopers vilh his revolver. 
Fagan rushed out of )i^ tent with only a pey in his hand, ^nt together a few 
men, killed flitocu of the enemy, nnd returned wifii a swoid and Miiiie' rifle, 
of which ho had ** cased ” a Rasdldiii^of the Irregulars.— Narrative. 
— Qreathed'e Lettere.-^Rktory of (he Siege of Djthli. 
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dislodge thsm. The fighting was of the kind most diitasteful 
and most destruotive to our Irtish soldiery. But their stubborn 
courage prevailed at last. The work was done thoroughly ; * 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at heavy cost 
to our over;'dccreasing force. We could ill sparest th^t time a 
single fighting man; but the ootemporary historians I'elate 
that more than two hundred of our people were killed or disabled 
on the 9th of July.f And so the chances of a successful assault 
upon the city began to dwindle into a certainty of failure ; and 
those who had urged it with the greatest confidence, now had 
their misgivings, j: It is true that the carnage among the enemy 
had been far greater than in our ranks ; but they had never 
been numerically stronger than at that time, and the heaps of 
dead which they loft behind them diminished but little the 
vital resources of that enormous garrison. 

And, a few days afterwards, this question of assault, as Baird 
Smith wrote, had finally “resolved itself into • 
nothing by sheer force of circumstances fore 
there was another hard fight, and another long 
list of casualties. On the 14th the enemy again came out in 
force to the attack of our position on the h'ight. It was said 
that they had vowed to carry our batteries, and destroy that 
formidable picquet at Hindu Iblo’s house, which^had sent the 
message of death to so many of their comrades, Bechor’s spies 
had gained intelligence of the movement, and lieid ha^ boon* 
wijrned of the coming onslaught. He was quite ready for them,^ 
and said, laughingly, that they had attacked him and^ff^eu 
beaten nineteen times, and that he did not expect to bo worsted 
on the twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
in the morning. Poy some time our people stood on the defensive, 
keeping the mutineers at bay. Both forces were imder cover, 
and little execiftion svas done. But when the sun was going 


* •'Eventually everything was effected that was d^ired, our success being 
greatly aided by the admirable and ste&ciy practice of Major Scotfs batteiy 
under a boiivy fire — eleven men being put * hors de combat ’ out of its Bniall 
complement.*' — Norman. 

t The number stated is two hundred and twenty-three, iimluding one 
ofiiccr killed and eight wouiided. The officer killed was Captain Mount- 
Steven, of Mte ^li. There was l^vy carnage in the enemy’s janks. 

X letters of^ty^vey flrcatlied. Writing qp the 10th, ho says: 
may now be prudent to defer the attack for a short time, for at this moment 
they fttic enemy) may be considered sn the plentitudc of tlicir force,** ftc. Aa 
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down, Noville Chamberlain saw that the time had come to 
resort to other measures. So despatching a letter to Eeid, ^ 
desiring him to be prepared to attack the enemy, and act in • 
contort with him, he sent Showers with another column, con- • 
sisting ^ detachments of the 1st European; the 7£ith Queen’s, 
Coke’s Rifles, and llodson’s Horse, with six Horse Artrllcry 
guns unJbr Turner and Money, to take them in flank. The 
walled gardens, and other places of shelter, in which tho 
mutineers had posted themsolves, were now to be cleared ; and 
it was a flne thing to see our columns sweeping down upon the 
gneiny, Iteid’s little Gurkhas setting up a ringing cheer, and 
every man panting eagerly for tho affray. Then two of our ’ 
groat Panjabi warriors were to be seen over in tho thickest 8f 
tho fight. Wiiore danger threatened most, Chamberlain and 
Hodson wore sure to bo seen. The enemy were driven from* 
point to point, in confused flight, clean out of their sheltering 
walls ; and *the more impetuous of their assailants juished on 
after them aV>ng the main road, within tho fire from tho walls 
of Dehli. There was it that Chamberlain, fearlessly exposing 
himself, according to his wont, well-nigh met lus death-wound. 

A party of tho enemy, covered by a low wall, had made a stand, 
and were pouring in a destructive fire upon our advancing 
soldiery, which made them for a moment recoil, when the 
Adjutant-Geiioral, sotting spurs to his horse, called upon tho 
*nion to follow him, and cleared tho enclosure. He was gallantly 
supported ; but a muskot-ball took effect upon him, and broke 
his*l(ft arm below the shoulder.* Our people were then so 
near tho city walls that tho pursuit became disastrous. For 
the enemy gathered fresh courage, and rallied before their 
defences, whilst tho hot* haste with which, wo had pushed on 
to chastise* tho mutineers was throwing confusion into our 
ranks. The management of tho pursuing for5o was not equal 
to the gallantry of the pursuit. At one point we had driven 
tho mutineers from their guns, but we wore not prepared to 
take advantage of their desertjon. Hodson’s quick eye marked 


* [t was ihoiight at first to be a gun-sbot wound. A oontcin]X)rary letter 
says: ** Cliaiiibcrlain was brought m with u sorely hhuttered unu. His im- 
prcbsion wa#thut he bad bin n btruck by grape, which was being showered on 
them from the <pty walls. He boro his woiyid end his pain^iiohS}, with a 

liigli oluerful courage, hut^itting out of the iia^i^w d^iol^' was too irfhoh for 
him, and as ho le.iiit uii two or three people he stumbled forward and fell, 
almost on the Mattered limb.” • 
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the opportuifity, and he was eager to charge the battery. But 
^the men, upon whom he called to aid him, were exhausted, and 
•at the moment there was no response. It is always, in such 
' straits, a question of moments. Seeing that thor^ was hesita- 
tion, a Sipahi gunner applied the port-fire to a piecct loaded 
with grape ; and before the smoke had cleared awayi^he guns 
had been limbered iip, and the opportunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old story was repeated. We had gained a profit- 
less, perhaps, indeed, a dubious, victory, at a loss of two hundred 
men killed or disabled.* The finest soldier in the Camp, fore- 
most in reputation, foremost ever in action, and all but first in* 
6ffieial position, had been carried maimed and helpless to his 
tefit. It was a sorry day’s work that sent Nevillo Chamberlain, 
Adjutant-General of the Army, to the Sick List. It was a 
sorry week’s work that had deprived our little force of the 
services of twenty-five oflScers and four hundred men. It had 
quite settled the question of the assault. With these Tliminished 
numbers, how could a sufficient force bo left for thR protection 
of our Camp? Even the most eager spirits now felt that it 
must be a hopeless effort. ** There will be no fissault on Dohli 
yet,” wrote Hodson on the 16th; “our rulers 
will now less than over decide on a bold course, 
and, truth to tell, the numbers of the enemy hav8 so rapidly 
increased, and ours have been so littlo replenished in pro- 
portion, and our losses for a small army have been so severe 
that it becomes a question whether now wo have numbers 
sufficient to risk an assault. Would to Heaven it had Jboon 
tried when I first pressed it I ” 

On the 17th of July GeneralJRccd resigned the command oi 
the Dehli Field Foree. During his brief season 
of responsibility his health had broken down 
under the exertions ani anxieties of his position, oencr" nieoS! 
and it was useless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmities. So he made over the com- 
mand of the Force to Brigadier j\rchdale W'ilson, and betook 
himself to the quietude of the Himalayas, j The selection of 


♦ The author of the “History of the Sieg(* of Dohli” says: Seventeen 
men killed, luidii sixjcen officers (and a hundred and scveiJty-seven men 
wounded.^ * • ^ 

t Hodson says that Wilson succeeded by virtue of seniority.^ The author 
of the “ History of the Siege of Dehli "’says, “ he was not the s^ior Gene^ 
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an oiEoer who had done so well in the actions otf the Hindan 
was the sonrco of general satisfaction in the Gamp.* There^ 
were few who did not see in the change good promise of in-* 
creased energy and activity dn the prosecution of the siege. * 
But, in^truth, we had reached a period of its history at which 
energy and activity could bo displayed only in acts of defensive 
warfare. 

It is certain that when Brigadier-Oeneral Wilson took com- 
^ mand of the Dehii Field Force, the circumstances 

Brigadipf which he was called upon to confront were of a 
cUSnd. ii^ost discouraging character. Two Commanders 
had been struck down by Death, and a third had 
been driven from Gamp by its approaches. The chiefs of tl(,e 
Staff— the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General — ^lay 
wounded m their tents. For more than five weeks the British 
troops boi^ Dehii had been standing upon the defensive. 
Time after time, assaults upon the City had been projected, and 
had been deferred ; and at last the bold expeiiment had been 
finally abandoned. During those five weeks the enemy had 
attacked us a score of times, and it had long been acknowledged 
that the Bntish were the Besieged, not the Besiegers. It was 
impossible that all this should not have had its e&ct upon the 
discipline of the Dehii Field Force. It must be an eternal 
hoiidhr to that force, that the deteriorating effects of such a 
state of things were so slight; but, nevertheless, they were 
clefiSrly discernible. The strength of the rebel garrison had 
been continually increasing ; and though their loss wa& even 
heavier than our own, our numbers were so inferior, that in 
proportion to them our sufferings were greater. It was hard to 
say how much longer the endurance of oui\ people would 
proof against a constant succession of 'Vexatious attacks on the 
part of the enemy, and profitless victories on our own. Our 
troops had growi^ weary of beating the enemy, without appa- 


in Camp.” Tlie senior officer in Comp, according to substantive rank, was 
Colonel Obngreve, of H.Id.’8 29th, Quuitcrnmster-Gcncral of Queen s troops. 
It is stated that ho sent in a protest against ids supersession and retired to 
Simlah. Gonoul Reed had anticipatoil tliS ditficulty op thoisrorc ^ rank by 
making Wilson a Brigadier-General — an aplK)intiAent afterwards confirmed 
by Government. . 

* S^Greathed’s Letters and the ^‘lli^ory of the Siege of Dehii.’ 
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rently weakening their resources, or diminishing their con<p 

'fidence, or lengthening the intervals between their attacks. It 
' is not strange, therefore, that in the middle of this month of 
July the British Chief looked the difficulties of« our position 
very ^aveiy in the face, and that there were some doubts as to 
whether we could hold our own much longer with suA fearful 
odds a^inst us. But no such doubts ought to have been 
entertained for a moment. Our troops had been much harassed ; 
they were diminished in numbers ; they had seen a constant 
succession of stubbonr encounters, which had conduced nothing 
jfco the final issue ; and they were growing very weary of a state 
ol^things of which they could not see the end. But, if they had 
lost some of their discipline, they had lost none of their heart. 
They wore impatient, but not desponding. They wore equal 
to any demands that could have been made upon them, and 
would have resented the idea of a retreat. 

But evor since the commencement of the montl^the thought 
of a retrograde movement had been fixing itself 
in the minds even of men who had been at one S.“iIIpm*cat 
time eager for the bolder course, which had been 
described as the ‘‘Gamester’s Throw.” Before the death of 
General Barnard, Hervey Greathed — though ho h^d thrown in 
the weight of his authority as Chief Civil Officer at Dehli, into 
the scales on the side of vigorous action — had begun to discern • 
the fact that there might be some advantages to the country 
gefierally in liberating the troops now pent uj) before the walls ^ 
of the great city, and wasting their onergies in the stroffiious 
idleness of a disastrous dofenco.* They were much needed at 
other points where our people were girt around with danger, 
and a great moral dffect might bo produced by a succession of 
victories, such ait the Dehli Field Force, under happier cir- 
cumstances, might Salculate on achieving. The time for 
assaulting had passed. Neville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, 
who were both by official position and native worth the moving 
principles of the besieging force, had given up all hope of 
{.ucceeding in such an enterprise. Chamberlain, indeed, had 

♦ “ The determinAtion to take Dehli by assault lias been twicfoii the eve 
of executiqp, and 1 no longer feel confident timt it will ^ain bo go far 
iiinturcd* An^ 8uppo.4ing 1 ^nf right, the qnestum will arisis whether wo 
should maintain our poUtion, or raise the siege, anudisposc our forces as may 

best servo the public interests, untjl a second campaign be open^.** 

Greathed to Lawencey Juhj^^y Correspondence, 
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begun to apprehend that, in their existing state of discipline, 
it might be hazardous in the extreme to entangle them in the * 
streets of Dehli. There was nothing left for us, therefore, hut * 
to hold on UBtil the arrival of reinforcements; and the question 
had arisen and had been freely discussed at He&d-Quarters, 
whether, •until we could appear before Dehli in greater strength, 
it would not, both on military and political grounds, be a wiser 
course to relax our hold, and employ our eager troops in other 
parts of the country. When Wilson assumed command, he 
;tbund matters in this state. He did not originate the question 
of withdrawal. 

What might have been his resolution, if left to his ovm 
unaided counsels, History can never declare. But 
iSwsSith. protests of Baird Smith soon swept 

away any doubts that the General might have 
entertained** As soon as the Chief Engineer learnt that the 
proposal wiw likely to be laid before him, he resolved to anti- 
cipate the mrnial reference. On the first occasion of Wilson 
consulting him professionally, ho threw all the earnestness of 
his nature into a great remonstrance against the project of 
withdrawjil. He told the General that to raise the siege* would 
bo fatal to our national interests. “ It is our duty,” he said, 

“ to retain the grip which we now have upon Dehli, and to 
hold on like grim Death until the place is our own.” He 
dwelt; upon the many circumstances in our favour. Our com- 
munications with the Panjab were open. There was still tlVero 
a cdiisiderable amount of available strength, which the in- 
creasing security of that great province would soon place at the 
disposal of the Dehli header. The army was in good health, 
and it was well supplied. It was true that little had been 


• It was on the ITt-h of July, the first day of Wilson’s command, that Baird 

Smith pressed upon him the duty of not relnxin^ his hold on Delili, On the 
18 th the Brij»adiei-Gc.ieral wrote to Sir Julm Lawrence urging; him to send 
reiuforet'ments immcdiattaly. The lotUT was in French, anti it contained 
these words : ** Jo retiendmi cetto itositioii jusqu* h la fin. Gar il est de Li 
plus grande importance qiie ronncmi soit cmpLM'lie dc quitter Duhli pour ra- 
vagt^r lo pair’s. Pour faire ceci il est absolufiicnt necessaire que je sois ranforo€ 
de la plus 'grande force ct au^si vite qu’il est {^s^ible. J'entends que ce 
renforcciucut ne pent vciiir du sud, ct oil consequence jesprio nuu vous 
rn’enverrez dii Panjdb im Regiment Anglais complet et denx de Sikhs on 
Panjabis. Si jo ne suis pas bieii vite I'enforce je semi fored de rctirer d Karndl. 
Lee consequences de ce mouvement sexuicqt desastreuses.’ — JfS. Cbrres. 
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done to BtidOgthen the position of our besieging army, or to 
« bring our guns to bear with more fatal effect upon the enemy’s 
* works. But he pledged himself to do what as yet had been 
undone. And then ho urged the General to consider what 
would be the result of the withdrawal of the Forcer “ All 
India!*,” he said, “would at once believe that wo jrctreated 
because we were beaten, and in such circumstances an adverse 
impression of this kind was as disastrous as the severest defeat 
wo could sustain. We must abandon, in such a case, our com- 
munications with the Fanjdb, and cease to act as a covering 
force to that province, from which all the reinforcements wcT 
‘could hope for must bo drawn ; we must again fight our way to 
l)ehli against reinvigoratod enemies, increased in numbers and 
i|pirits, and we must cease to perfonn the incalculably im- 
portant function of check-mating the entire strehgth of the 
revolt, by drawing towards Dchli, as a great focus, all the 
mutinous regiments of all anns, and so proventing*thom from 
dispersing themselves over the country, and attacking and 
overpowering our defenceless posts.” Those arguments pre- 
vailed. Wilson listened, and was convinced. Ho thanked 
Baird Smith for his frank statement of his views, said tiiat he 
would hold on, and then called upon him, as Chief Engineer, to 
state what could be done to maintain our position ^before Dchli 
with the least possible loss, until such time as tj^o Dohli Field » 
Force could bo so strengthened as to lender the final assault 
upon Dehli secure in its results. Then Baird Smith statpd ^ 
what Wilson, as an eicpericnced Artilleryman, had longafelt, 
that our great want was a want of far-reaching guns, that wo 
had been always beaten by thejioavy metal and wide range of 
the enemy’s Artillery; but that as ^on as wo could bring 
down a siege-train of sufficient magnitude and sufficient weight 
to silence the guns en the walls of Dehli, success would bo 
certain. To all of this Wilson readily assented. lie asked for 
a statement of the strength of ordnance which would be 
required for siege operations, which in duo •course was given ; 
and at the same time the Chief Engineer undertook to have the 
work of his own department in a sufficient state of forwardness 
to ^ve every possible advantage to the operation* of the 
Artillery.. “And from that time forward,” said Baird Smith, in 
a lettewwritftn at a lat*r*period, “we vfcTe guiaed by these 
plans, and prepared busily for l^e resumption of active work 
on the arrival of the siege-tij^in;” 
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The ^rat week of Wilson’s command was enlivftiod by two 
more attempts on the part of the enemy to drive * 
attacks” advanced position ; firstly, on the • , 

cmr^iti^ fRight, and theneon the Left. Our scouts in the 
• city had obtained intelligence that ^the enemy 
purposed^to proceed in force to the neighbourhood of Alipiir,* 
in our rear, to intercept an expected convoy on its way to our 
Camp, and when they had thus drawn out a considerable part 
of our strength, to make a vehement attack upon our right. 

The movement to Aliptir was no^pr made, but, on 
• uiy 18 . July, the enemy again betook them- 

selves to the old work of harassing us from the shelter of the 
suburbs ; so a detachment of Infantry and Artillery was sent 
out, under Colonel Jones of the 60th Sides, with the old result. 
What had come to be called “ rat-hunting ” went on for a while, 
and a number of British officers and tnen fell beneath the fire of. 
the enemy But there was this time no attempt of pursuit. 
Colonel Jon6s, liaving driven the mutineers from their shelter, 
withdrew his own men carefully and skilfully, covering their 
retirement with his guns. It was the last of our many conflicts 
in the Sabzimandi suburb. Our Engineer officers were already 
at work clearing away the cover — the garden-walls, the ruined 
liouses, and the old serais, of which the enemy had made such 
good use from tlie commencement of the siege, and wei-o con- 
nocticag our advanced posts in that direction with the Main 
t Pif^iquot on the Bidge. 

Fovhaps it was in despair of making any imprcBsion upon our 
Jui 23 liiglifi ^ fow days afterwards, July 23rd, the 
“ ^ ■ enemy in considerablo force streamed out of the 
Kashmir Gate, and endeavoured to est&blish themselves at 
Ludlow Castle, whence they opened a fire both on the Metcalfe 
Picquet and the Bidge. A column of British and Sikh Infantry, 
with guns from Turner’s and Money’s troops, was, therefore, 
sent out, under "Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. The 
work was soon accomplished. The enemy were in retreat to 
the city walls, but again the fatal inclination to press on in 
pursuit was irresistime, and our column was drawn on towards 

* Be&nforoementB had entered Dehli— mutineecis from who, 

according to Oustom, were to try their kick on first arrival against tiio 
Paringhfe. n . ' 

t Onr lo» was one offlder and twelve men killed, and three officers (one 
mortally) and aixty-eix men wonnded.V 
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the city walls, and many of onr best ofBcors were carried 
^wounded to the rear. Colonel Seaton, who had been appointed 
*to officiate as Adjutant-Oeneral, was shot through the body. 

* Turner and Money of the Artillery, and others weijp wounded ;* 
and Captain Law, who was serving with Coke’s Rifles, was 
killed*. The loss of the enemy was not heavy, and they carried 
off all their guns. After this, orders went forth prohibiting 
the forward movements, which had always been attended with 
so much disaster. Our main losses had commonly been incurred 
after we had dri^n back the enemy towards the walls of their 
stronghold. This system of warfare had boon too long per-* 
initted. Had the enemy’s numbers been more limited, it would 
have been less necessary to restrain tlio natural impetuosity of 
<|ur people to push on and to punish in pursuit ; but scarcely 
any amount of carnage that we could inflict upon the mutineers 
was any substantive gain to ourselves. 

And so the month of July came to an end and loff Wilson in 
good spirits ; for Sir John Lawrence, never slackdting in his 
great work, had responded to the General’s appeal hy fresh 
promises of help, and he had cast away all thought of raising 
the siege. Writing on the 30th of July to Mr. Colvin, who had 
earnestly protested against the thought of withdrawing from 
Dehli, he said : “ It is my firm determination *to hold my 
present position and to resist every attack to the last. The • 
enemy are very numerous, and may possibly break thrmigh 
ouiPintrenchments and overwhelm us. But this force will eVo * 
at its post. Luckily, the enemy have no head and no method, 
and we hoar dissensions are breaking out among thorn. Re- 
inforcements are coming up under Nicl^plsoii. If wo can hold 
on till they arrive, we shall be secure. I am makjjig every 
possible arrangement to secure the safe defence of our pf).sition.” 

• 

And here I may fitly pause in this recital military events 
— of engagement after engagement with the 
enemy, following each other in quick succcsSion, 
fijl of the same type and all leading to the same 
results. The true story of the siege of Dehli is not to be found 


* Mr. Ca^-Brownc says that Drigaclicr Showors was wounded, and com- 
pelled to givo o^r tbo command fo Colonel Jones. His nome is not in the 
list given by Norman, a&d, therefore, it would Fccni that it was not oflicially 
returned. The wound must have beei^ a veiy itlight one, if any, for Showen 
was in action again on the 12th of August 
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in the* bare record of these exploits. Many al were those 
gallant soldiers, whose active heroism it has been my privi-* 
lege to illustrate in these pages, there were many more* 
in the British Camp whose names have been unwritten, but ' 
whose gallantly, in doing and in suffering, was not less com 
spicuousi It was the fortune of some to be continually balled 
to the front, to be specially thanked by commanding officers 
and named in official despatches, whilst others, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, laboured on, exposed to 
the lire of the enemy and to all the evil influences of camp-life 
^ the worst season of the year, without praise, without en- 
couragement, almost without notice. A signal instance of 
this presents itself in the circumstances of the two branches of 
the Artillery. The Light Batteries were always to the front, 
and the .names of Scott, INimor, Money, Tombs, and others of 
the Horse Artillery or Horse Batteries have repeatedly claimed 
admiring Vocognition ; but of the Heavy Batteries, which, in 
their own way, were e(j[ually well served, scant mention has 
yet been made in this narrative of fhe siege.* The time for 
breaching operations had not yet come, and it was a dull and 
weary season for the Siege Artillery thus expending themselves 
in defensive efforts, outmatched in numbers, outmatched in 


* Tho principal oificers with tho siego batteries were Colonel Garbett, 
MujOf James Brind, Major Murray Mackonzie, and Major Kaye. The last- 
ni^med had come down to Dehli with the first siege-train. Major Erind 
joiniil soon afterwords, and took a leading part in the siege operations up to 
the hour of final success. Colonel Garbett, who arrived at a later period, 
was appointed Brigadier of Artillery, on Wilson’s nomination to the chief 
command ; but he was woiuided on hb way from ono battery to another, and 
though the - wound was little more tiian a graze, ef which he took no notice 
at first, it became afterwards a most virulent sore, which compelled him to 
take to his bed, and subsequently to leave the caQiip. tie ultimately died of 
fever. Major Mackenzie was struck by the splinter of a shell on the 30th of 
June, and though ir. this case, also, the wound did not appear to be a severe 
owe, ho Was driven also to Simluh, where he died. [Mackenzie and IQiye 
had served together ^ith tho Native troop of Horse Artillery whioh attended 
the Hindu Kush, and was engaged in the battle of Bdmiaii]. Major Gaiskill, 
who joined at a latter period of the siege, succeeded Colonel Garbett in 
command of the Artillery. Among the younger officers distinguished during 
the siege*" were Captain Johnson, Assistant Adiutant-Genoral of Artillery, 
who oamo dqwn with Wilson from Miruth, and os chief staff-effioer did ex- 
cellent service, and Lieutenant Light, an &tWe and enoigetio offl<y'r, always 
eo^r to go to the iW>nt, who was inea{>acitatea by sickness about the middle 
of July, and unable to return to his duties. Griffith, Commissarv of Ordnance, 
was driven from oomp by cholera, and wac succeeded by Captain Young. 
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weight of ftictal, outmatched in profusencss of ammiiuitiun. 

, There was a scarcity of officers for duty in the batteries ; 

' there was a scarcity of gunners. Both had to ho improvised 
and supplemented as best we could, so that mei^ found tlicm- 
selves working at the guns who, a little while beford, did not 
knoAt a portfire from a sponge-staif. Stray Lancers, %for whom 
there was not much cavalry- work in camp, were caught up and 
sot to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunners they often 
made ; whilst old Sikhs, who had learnt artillery practice under 
Runjit Singh’s french ofiicers, and had served the guns of the 
Khalsa at Sobraon and Chilianwala, were recruited by Joh& 
'Lawrence, who never missed a chance of aiding the l)ehli 
w?i,rriors, and sent down to man Wilson's batteries. But the 
time was now approaching when the real business of the Siego 
would commence in earnest, and the officers of the heavy 
battel ies would contribute their share of good work towards 
the capture of the great city. 

Over and above the excitement of the frcquent*actions with 
the enemy, which always added the names of 
many brave men to the list of killed anti wounded, 
there were sometimes lesser sensations to stir the 
heart of the Camp. On one occasion, an officer of good repute, 
whilst reconnoitring as a fiold-engineor, failed to give the 
parole with sufficient prom])titii(lo when cliallenged by one of » 
our sentries, and was shot tloud in the darkness of the night.* 

It ^ften happened that officere on the look-out from exitoKod-^ 
positions, or passing from post to post, or showing their Iseads 
above the breastworks of our batteries, became H[>ecial marks 
for the rebel artillei'y-iiien, axxd narrowly escaped, if at all, 
with their lives.'l’ Among the current ‘*Camp jokes was one to 
the efiect that a soldier had made it a matter of cem^aint that, 


* Captain Grecnsill, Hor Majesty’s 21tli llo^imcnt. 
t Sci! fullowing account of tho bur8tiii;^ot' a mIicII, vliicli nearly (U’privod 
tlio Force of ouc of the best officers in it— Major Scott of the Artillery : ** Major 
Beott bad a very narrow escape from a shell yesterday ; lie was standing by 
his horse on the Bldge, looking through his glass, when a shell fidl close by 
him and burst as it touched the ground. 1 saw his horse runiiii:^ oif, and 
saw him on tho ground, but lie got up and walked ou, aud I saw him riding 
by just np?r, sod siyxposo ho is r.ot hiurt. 1 was ou the * Geiibral’s Mound’ 
at the lime, and the csplosiori'idrew my attention, (Uid wo heard afterwards 
who it was, and that a man of the Fusiliers had been wounded by a piece of 
tho shell.”— lietters o/ Hervey GreathedI, 

VOL. II. ’ 2 a 
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since Engineers had bnili up the parapets so high, a fellow 
at work in the batteries behind them could only get shot in 
the head. One officer is stated by the contemporary chroniclers 
of the Siege have had sucl^ a fancy for exposing himself in 
the embrasures, that, in spite of repeated waming|3 from his 
comradeSsgho was killed one day at his dangerous post. 

The general cheerfulness of our People, in spite of all dis- 
piriting circiiiustanccs, was something upon which 
it is a j)lejibure to comment. Day after day our 
officers met each other with brigljt faces, laughed 
#nd joked, reciijrocated kindly offices, and exchanged the news 
of the Camp or the tidings brought from a distance. There 
was over alive amongst them a warmth of good-fellowship, 
which nothing could weaken or cool. To make a friendly visit 
to the tent of a wounded or sick officer was a part of every'’ 
sound man’s duty, which ho was sure not to neglect. Such was 
tlio overdo'tling kindness shown to every man who was down, 
that if it hail not been for the eager desire to be at work again 
tliat animated all, it would have been a privilege to bo upon the 
sick-list. On fine evenings when the sun Avas going down, the 
sick and Avounded aa'cio brought out from their tents on theii* 
beds and litters, thus to taste the fresh air, to be exhilarated by 
the liveliTicsh of the Camp, and to commune Avith their com- 
.riulcs. Officers and men alike enjoyed this change. There 
Avas one, howcA^er, the noblest sufferer of all, who would not 
k*pe{;mit liimself to bo thus brought out of the privacy of* bis 
teiit,tJest it should appear that he aa'^us parading his wounds. 

Meanwhile, those Avho Avero Avell, found great delight in the 
comradeship of their several Mfsses, and seemed to enj«»y the 
rough liuhcmianism wlficli necessity had. substituted for the 
polite amehities of the peaceful Cantonment. The rougher the 
menage, the hotter the elieer. It has beep recorded that in one 
notable instance, Avhen tableclotlis came into use, a good deal of 
the special jollity of the gathering AA^as scared aAvay by their 
introduction. It does not appear that at any time there aa'ss a 
scarcity of provisions. But many things, AA^hich had become 
almost necessities with our officers, full shurt from time to timej* 
and werotrpain fully missed. Some AA'cro more fortunate, or had 
more forethought, than others ; but A\'hat one Mess, or^ono man, 
missed, another Avas pblo to lend hiifi. Sometimei^the 6?Applies 
of beer or wine were drunk out to the lakt bottle, and com- 
monly oacli member of a Mess was put upon an alloAV’ance of 
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drink;* sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and the gfticrosity 
of a neighbour supplied the inconvenient want. There were no 
Sybarites among them, and even those who had been wont to 
fare sumptiionsly every day, wofe thankful for what they got, 
and laugh^ at the privations they were coiupoircd to* eiulun^ 
Good clothes, too, after a while, became scarce in Camj^). There 
was little regard for proprieties of costume, ami men who hatl 
delighted to walk daintily in iino linen, went about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their attire, and 
were fain to possess themselves of the second-hand garments of 
their departed Crethren. Even the chief civil ofliccr in Cainif, 
TJervey Qreathed, was glad to get a ]>air of boots from his 
lAx)thor in the Engineers, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnard's toilet when he (juitted Camp after his father's death. 
2lnd the Chaplain of the Force has told us how ho was com- 
pelled to abandon all thought of ministering in n]>propriato 
clerical vestments, and to go about clothed like a bj^gand. 

And whilst our oflicers thus met each other \N4t)i cheerful, 
sometimes radiant faces, the English soldier was quite jubilant. 

“ I have been pleased,” wi^oto one of the bravest and bc.‘;t of 
the Dohli warrioi’s, “ to observe the cheerful tone display(.il at 
all times by our troops. 1 never feaw British soldiers in camp ^ 
so joyous. They walk and run about, in tho ttftcrnoon and 
evening, when the rain and riiiidi are at rest, as thougli they , 
had nothing serious to do. Nor has it ever occurred to ^heiii 
that there was anything doubtful in tho conflict.” When 
duty, tho men amused themselves as in the most pcacefnl times, 
playing cricket and(pioits,gcttingup pony races, and invigorating 
themselves with gymnastics, 'inhere was some talk of getting ii p 
rackets ; but tho old,cantonment mckef-coiirt was in so exposed 
a situation that it was thought by no means an imprM)u1)lc enn- 
tingency that th^ Enqjny would take part in tlie sport, ami witli 
balls of a larger diameter than those proper to the game. 

That tho excitement of strong drink was niucli c(»vetod liy 
the soldiery in tho English Camp need sc;A-cfdy ^ 
be set down in the narrative; but, on llio ^vhoh‘, „ 
ft may be recorded in their lionour that few 
outrages were committed under its influence. Tho season 

* Tlicf groalcst inconvenience of all was that no» allowance was made for 
guests, nud this limited hospitality. Stray arrivals in CJam|) wore r-oinetiintu 
sore pressed for dinner, and compelled to lull buck on CommiHsariut beef. 

• * 2 G 2 
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liad set* in. The lowering skies, the drenching downfalls 
of rain, the constant damps, and all the wonted accompani- 
ments of such weather, at a time when the activities of 
service render|id shelter impossible, not only had a depressinpf 
influoneef upon men’s spirits, which rendered stimijlants ever 
welcome to them, but had external results, in saturated clothes 
and boots oozing with water, that justified, if they did not 
demand, a resort to such supposed correctives. There were 
some wise oflRcers in Camp, who thought that still bettor pre- 
cautions might bo taken; and when fever ^ and ague were 
prevalent among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
of quinine, as a prophylactic, and were minded to serve out a 
dose of it every morning to their men. An Artillery officer, ef 
whom frequent mention has been made in this story of the 
Siege, when he found that his gunners demurred to imbibing* 
the bitter draught, as no part of their military duty, told them 
that no ono^who refused to take it should over have an extra 
dram ; and ^o they swallowed the quinine for the sake of the 
nun which followed in the course of the day. And the result 
was, tliat scarcely a njan of this Company was knocked over 
by tlio fever of the season. 

During seasons of comparative quietude in Camp, nows 
* from the outer world was greedily sought and 
* oagerly discussed. There was little or no com- 

' muuicntion with the country below, and so far as 

‘*thf present safety or future success of the Dohli Force ^i!as 
affoefed by operations in the lower country, there was little 
reason to concern themselves about tliose’distant events, tidings 
of which commonly reached thpm crusted over with error, if 
not in the shape of substantial lies. Of the doings of the 
CJovoriior-(jonoral and the Commandor-in-t"hief they know, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing.* Sir Jolvi LaVrenco was their 
Govcmor-Qener«^][ — thoir Commandcr-in-Chief. They looked 
to the great Panjab Commissioner for the moans of taking 
Dehli, and with tlfoso means* he was furnishing the;n with an 
energy of self-denial heyond all' praise. But the great work 
which* lay before our people on the Kidge, with all its toil anil 
« 


* I have a'leth r before me, written by the Military Sccirtart to Govrm>ir 
ment, firom Council Clinifiber, Cnlcutta, from •.xliiob plain tlifit on ibo 
tb of July, three weeks after General Barnard’s death, Government were 
ignorant of t^t event. * ^ 
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anxieties, its dangers and sufferings, did not so engross men’s 
[ minds as to leave them no thought, no sympathy for their 
brethren who were girt with peril elsewhere. Most of all they 
sought news from Ediihpiir and*Lakhnao, whenfWhoplcr and 
Hon]Qr Lawrence, threatened by an overwhelming enemy, were 
looking anxiously for succours from below. False Kdings of 
the reUef of Lakhnao were continually coming into Camp. It 
was said, time after time, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes 
with the addition that he was marching upon Dehli, and at 
, others that the ^ipuhi regiments that had besieged him whu# 
bound for that place. At a later period it was reported (long 
before the first relief of Lakhnao) that Havelock had fought a 
great battle with Man Singh and defeated him, had entered tlio 
tiudh capital, and that for three days the city had been given 
up to plunder and Hlaughtor. From Calcutta, throifgh some 
circuitous channel, there came a report that the Frcuich troops, 
forming part of the China expedition, wore comiiiji to help us ; 
and it was rumoured in Camp that so great had been the excite- 
ment in London on the arrival there of the nows of the revolt, 
that the populace had burnt the India House, and hung the 
Directors up to the lamp-posts. « 

But tidings came at Inst, only too fiitnlly tmio, that the 
garrison of Kanhpur, with all our women and children, hrd 
been foully massacred, and that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. * 
It js hard to say whether the indignation excited by the one 
event or the sorrow born of the other were the stronge^* iflid 
inore abiding feeling. There was not a man in Camp who did 
not grieve for the great and good commamler of the Lakhnao 
garrison ; and there were manjf who, having him as a father or 
a brother, shed such Icars for him as they would have shed for 
the nearest and dearest of their kin.* All ielt that one of the 
Pillars of the State fiad fallen — perhaps iho stoutest and the 

• One ofTicer touchingly rtconla in liin jdurn.il now InSlorc mo: ** I ilo iinh cd 
feci thot I have lost a prop in the world.” Tlie same writer, u day gr two 
afterwards says : ^ In these days of battle and death IJicrc is so much to 
excite the mind, that one is not lung, by any po.'jsibility, in the si^e vein of 
thougijt, but I felt beaten down when this ^a^l tale reached me. Iteileelion 
brings homis to mui the sad piihlic lo.ss wliicli his death occnfioiis. At any 
time Im^a would ihoujn hi^fail, but now, whei^ she so much needs liis 
guidance ami his wisdom, the death of the boldier-statbsmau fills all with 

grief, and this to the putting nfcidc»of personal feeling, lie was a rare 
specimen of God’s liandiwoijt.”— Journal, 
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grandest of all — and that such a master in Israel was little 
likely to be seen again. In strong contrast to the tender feel- 
ings and pathetic utterances which this calamity called forth 
throughout tlie general camp, was the vehement e;^asperation 
which the news of the Kunhpiir massacre elicited — the bitter 
hatred, the intense thirst of revenge. It was natural — ^it was 
eommendable. Those stern soldiers “ did well to be angry.” 
No such foul act as this had over stained the annals of British 
connexion with the East. The foul traged^r of the “Black 
tiolc,” which for a hundred years had been cited as the great 
horror of liorrors, now paled lK‘sido the massacre of Kdnhpur ; 
f(jr the victims of Sfraju’d daulah’s cruelty had been strong 
men. And over as the atrocity was discussed in Camp, oUr 
lieople longed for tidings of the onward march of Havelock and 
JScill; and yearned for the coming of the day when the order 
would bo given to them to sot the mark of the avenger on the 
guilty city which had so long resisted and defied them, 
it was not strange that, after this, the feeling of hatred 
against the coloured races, already strong in the 
British Camp, sln)uld have become more vehement 
and outspoken. It showed itself in many ways. 
We wore oveiy where surrounded by Natives. The typical 
JVindi, whoso name was in every man’s mouth, was the repre- 
sontflitive only of one of many phases of Native humanity, which 
i^were then ever present to us. It was one of the most curious 
cliai^ctcristics of this Mutiny-war, that although the English 
wore supposed to he fighting against the Native races, they 
were in reality sustained and supported by the Natives of the 
country, and could not have hold their o^wn for a day without 
the aid of*thoso whom wo liatod as our national enemies. Not 
only were the coloured races fighting s^putly upon our side,* 
but thousands of non-combatants were sharing the dangers, 
without the glories, of the siege, and doing their appointed 
work with fidelity and alacrity, as though there had never been 
any rupture — any division of interests — ^any departure from 
the normal state of things, as it existed in quiet times. HoU 
utterly dependent upon Native Agency is the exotic European, 

^ M ' 

* “ In camp,*’ wrote Wilberforce GroAthed CbMr.«0o1vin (AugustlSB, 1857), 
* there ia a feeling: of contideiico in our Native troops. Guides, Gurkhas, 
Cokey’s (Coke’s Rifles), and Sikhs, are f»ll popular, au^ 1 think, all smart 
and useful.” 
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though sprang from the working classes, and in his own country 
accustomed to the performance of the most menial and la1x)rious 
duties, is known to all who have dwelt in India for a week. If 
the labour of the people had been utterly lost us, our power 
mugt havb suddenly collapsed. The last drop in the cup of 
domestic bitterness was the desertion of our Native^ household 
servants. But a Family could do bettor without this aid than 
a company of Infantry, a troop of Horse, or a battery of Artil- 
lery.* Without those Native attendants of various kinds, our 
people would have had no food and no drink. They could not 
have fed their horses, or served their guns, or removed th&r 
sick. Both public and ]mvato servants, with but few excep- 
tions, remained true to their employers throughout the siege, 
•and some displayed instances of rare personal devotion.t It 
little matters what was tlio source of this fidelity. It may have 
been that those people, accustomed to the domination of the 
English, satisfied to move in the old groove, and^suro of theii* 
accustomed pay from month to month, never iJ'oubled them- 
selves to regard the national aspects of the struggle, and, with 
characteristic hatred of change, clung, therefore, to their old 
employments. But, of whatsoever it was the growth, the faijt 
was there ; and I am afraid that it was not sufficiently appr^^ 
ciated by those who profited so largely by it.* It has l>ecn 
shown how the cook-boys, carrying tlie coveted dinnera to oiif 
nicquets, were exposed to the merciless fire of the enemy, and 
now lightly their danger was regarded. This was but oijo wP 
juany signs of the little gratitude that was felt towards these 


* The author of tho,“ History of Uwj of Dohli,'* says ; “ Tlicrc wero 
feu Natives for every Eiiropcuii iu cunip. Iti ovory frooj) of •Artillery tiieru 
were four times iisnuauy Natives as Europeans; in ilio Ouvulry two men for 
every horse ; without tl/hm the work could not on.’* 
t Take, fbr example, tlie following, illustrativt; of tho good and gallant 
conduct of some of our Nutivo Artillery drivers. It is from a letter addressed 
to tho author ; *‘When rotiiriiiiig from this day*s wq^ k, iny guns brought up 
t.lie rear, and I liad to hold tho mutineers in check, picking up any of our 
wounded and placing them on my limbers until they could bo provided for. 
One of my Native drivers was shot through tJio leg and the bone broken 
below the knee. He was riding one of the leaders of tho pmn4cam. I rodo 
up and tqfd him to stop the gun until I could dismount him ; but lie said, 
* Kuc^h-panii-nQjifn (never mind), Bdhib. 1 would sooner remain on my 
Iiorse with my gnn.’ lind fib would have remained had I not insisted on dis- 
mounting him and placing him in a dooly. This was the sort of spirit many 
of my Natives showed through^t.’*— M8. Correspondence* 
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serviceable auxiliaries. But there was more than this negative 
unkindliiiess. For many of our people in Camp, in return for 
the good BOi*vioeB oi the ^-atives, gave back only the. words and 
blows of contumely and insult more readily even than in quiet 
times. Those* times were changed, but we were not changed 
with them. The sturdy iron of the national character wa's so 
inflexible lhat the heat of the furnace through which we were 
passing had not yet inclined it to liend. As arrogant, as in- 
tolerant, and as fearless as ever, we still closed our eyes to the 
fact that our lives lay in the hollow of the hand which we so 
despised. Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations^ 
which would have softened and enfeebled others, our pride of 
race still upheld us, stern, hanl, and immovable. And in spite 
of all human calculations, and in defiance of all reason, thoc 
very obduracy and intolerance, which might have destroyed us 
in this cohjuncture, were in cfiect the safeguard of the nation. 
That stubbolu, unyielding self-reliance, that caused the noblest 
of our enemiei: to say that the English never knew when they 
were beaten, liad caused the Indian races to believe that if a 
single white man were left in the country, ho would regain the 
Empire for his race. And though it is impossible for those 
./ho sit deliberately in judgment upon such conduct towards a 
subject pet^ple not to condemn it, the fact remains that this 
assertion, this appearance of strength, was strength in the 
midst pf our weaknes.s. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of Dehli the national charactefr 
* was 8hay>ing events with equal force and distinot- 

uiy/*** ness. There were feebleness and irresolution and 
divided councils in Jiigh places, and elsewhere a 
great antagonism of int^lrcsts, inteimecine* strife, oppression, 
and miseiT not to be counted. Whilst the English wore cling- 
ing together and moving as one man, thn ininates of DehU 
were dislocated and distracted. The Court, the Soldiery, the 
industrial inhabitahits were in deadly feud the one with the 
other, and as the numbers of our enemies increased, their difii- 
culties also increased. A state of things had indeed arisen very , 
fatal to the continued supremacy of the King, the circumstances 
of which vyill be detailed in another chapter of this history. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THEfLAST SUCCOUIIS FROM TflB PANJAB. 

Tjj[E hope of the Army hofore Dolili in tho noble efforts of Sii 
John Lawrence was not doomed to bo disappointed. 

JJj has been seen how ho responded to every call May-o'uiy. 
for reinforcements; how, as time wont on, and 
the pride of the Mnt^linl was still unbroken, tho ^ 
great Panjdb Commissioner was little by little stripping his 
province of its most reliable troops, until it appeared to others 
that he was going too far in these saeriiieial efforts. A groat 
pondict of opinion, indeed, had arisen among tho loading intelli- 
gences of the Panjab. To tho chiefs of tho groat Peshawar 
Council it seemed that tho maintenance of tho integrity of the 
frontier was a paramount necessity, to which aft other con- 
siderations should yield. Before the end of May Edwardcs had 
written to the Chief Commissioner, saying : “ Things seetn to 
be^ettling down in Hindustan, and to lie ])retty safe throug>h-< 
out the Panjab, and I think that if you could in any* way 
manage, it Avould only be prudent to throw some more strength 
upon this point. For reshawaiiis a vilj^il point, as it wore, and 
if we conquer here \ro are safe everywhere, wlierojs disaster 
here would roll c]pwn tho Pan jab. It was a])solutely ncjcessary 
to disarm the regiments, and yet it recoils on us, for we want 

Native ti*oops "NVo must husband our Egropeans, and wo 

do BO. We carry them about on elephants and (?arts like child ren. 
If they Will t a post-chaise per inhn they in list have it. Can 
you not think of any way to help us at this pinch ? . . . You 
know on what a nest nf devils wo stand. Once let ns take our 
foot up, and wo shiiil bo stung to death.” * • 

But the eyes of the Chief Commissioner werg turned in 
another' direction* at^d fan other thoughts were iircssing on his 

• Colonel Edwardts to Sir^Johii Lawrence, May 27, —MS. Correspondence. 


f 
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mind. Peshawar seemed to him to be a source of infinite weak- 
ness to the whole Empire. Sir John Lawrence had ever held * 
fast to the opinion that the recovery of Dehli was an object of 
such m^gnittUe, that all else Vas dwarfed beside it ; and in the 
steadfast pursuit of this object he was prepared eveif to abandon 
the FesbSwar valley, leaving it in the hands of Dost Muhammad 
of Kabul in freo and friendly cession, and retiring within the 
line of the Indus. For Peshawar was ever a groat blister to 
our European Anny, drawing thither to the frontier regiment 
cipon regiment, and battery upon battery, whdSe presence could 
not be dispensed with so long as wo held those dangerout} 
breadths of country beyond the river. To release those regime:^? ts 
from the necessity of keeping watch and ward upon the border 
would have been immense gain to us at such a time. 
Jiawrenfto ])roposcd, in the event of the weakness of our 
European Army threatening with failure the enterprise against 
Dehli, to invito the Ameer of Kabul to Peshawar, to ask him, 
in pursuance of his alliance with the British Government, to 
occupy the valley with his troops, and finally to promise that, 
if ho should remain true to us, the British Government would 
make over the coveted territory to him in perpetuity. 

'Po this offcet, therefore, Lawrence wrote to Edwardes, telling 
^ ^ him to consult Kicholson and Cotton on the ex- 
^ pediency of the projected movement. The letter 
was written on the 9th of June, Ills Secretary — Captain Hugo 
J&nijps, a mail of great mental vigour, capable in action as* in 
council, but who seems to have shared the common fate of 
Secretaries, of whom little more account is taken than of the 
pens they wield, and to have fbeeived far less than the credit 
which ho deserved — was startled by the proposal, and recorded 
a memorandum against it. With characteristic frankness and 
candour John Lawrence sent it on to Pehhawar, adding a note 
to it in the following words: “Hero is James’s view of the 
matter. All appfiars to depend upon the if in the third line. 
If we can hold the Panjab, doubtless we should retain Peshiiwar. 
But I do not think that we could do so. I ro >ps from England 
could nyt bo in Calcutta before October, and up hero before 
December or January. A retreating army which has not been 
beaten can* command supplies. . h • One thing spears to be 
moat certain, which <is, that if disastdt ocours* at Dehlf, all the 
Native Begulars, and some of ^the Irregulars (perhaps manyS 
will abandon ns. We should, thefi, takp time l^y the forelock.’’ 
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But there was nothing in this to convince the Peshdwai 
Council. Nicholson had just returned from his 
first great raid, and he and Cotton concurred with ,, , 

Edwardca heartily in their opposition to the pro- 
ject f “ Wo (Edwardes, Nicholson, and Sydney 
Cotton),” wrote Edwardes on Juno 11, “are iinannnously of 
opinion that' with God’s help we can and will hold Peshawnr, 
let the worst come to the worst, and it wouhl ho a fatal policy 
to abandon it a^d to retire across the Indus. It is the anchor 
of the Panjah, and if you take it up the whole ship will drift 
* sea. For keeping the mastery of the Pan jdb, there are only 
t^vo obligatory points —the Peshawar valley and the Munjha ; 
all the rest are mere dcpendencit*s. Multan is valuable as tlie 
•only practicable line of retreat t<» the Mia; but if we hold on 
resolutely to Peshawar and the M/injlni, wo shall nov^r need to 
retreat. If 3’on abandon Peshawar, you give uji^ the 'iVans- 
Jndus; and giving up the Trans-lndns, yon giveaip the homes 
of the only other troops besides Europeans from whom you 
expect aid. . . . The loyalty of the Multaiii Pathau border is a 
•source of the greatest comf<»rt to us now, but what a blow ti» 
them if we let the .Afghans overrun the Denijat. And as to 
friendly transfer of Peshawar to the Afghans, Doit Muhammad 
would not be a mortal Afghan - ho would bo an angel — if he 
did not assume our day to bo gone to India, and follow aQ;er us* 
a« an enemy. . . . European.s cannot retreat — Kabul would, 
come again! . . . Wo believe tliat at I'esliuwar and Jiul^or wo 
can ride out the gale, if it blow big guns, till the cold weatlier 
ctmies, and the English peoplg send us a white army, in whom 
(to use the slang pf the day) ‘im|flicit confidence’ can be 
placed.” And again on the following day . “ The more T think 
over your propdSal tj abandon Peshawar, the more fatal it seems, 
and 1 am convinced tliat whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt to hold ii, the attempt to give it u])*would bo certain 
min.” Eight days afterwards ho wrote -igairi, ^ 

still more earnestly : “ I don’t know anything in 
*tliis war that has surprised me so much as the judgment ymi 
have now formed ou this subject. It is useless to re-disc nss* it ; 
but I eayiestly hope you will never liave cause to propose it to 
iiovemmenf, and that do, Government ma^ not consent, 

for 1 believe that Aie move would l)e mofe damaging than any 
other we could make, ^s.to delilicrately giving up the 
Trans-Indus, by c]^oioe as a boundary, on the score of expisiBe, 
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it siirpiifies me more and more, for you and I have often con- 
sidered this matter, and I always understood you to be con- « 
vinced that the Indus is not a practicable boundary, and that it 
would tjfiko alt army of twenty thousand men or mpre between 
Atak and Multan, and never be secure.*’ 

To ihh the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly setting 
forth the advantages of concentrating the British 
joSi*Kwenw. forces in the territories upon the hither side of 
the Indus: ‘‘Here we are,” he wrote, “with 
three European regiments, a largo artillery, and some of 
our best Native troops locked up aei oss the Indus — troops* 
wlio, if at Dehli, would decide the contest in a week. What 
have wo got for all the i-cst of the Panjab ? We have barely 
two thousand Europeans. I doubt if wc have so many holding, 
the posts of Philur, Goviiidgarh, and Firuzpur, Lahor, and 
Multan. have not a man more Avith a white face whom we 
can spare. ^We cannot concentrate more than wo have now 
done, except by giving up Bawalpindi, and eventually 
Pcsh&war. Should the Sikhs rise, our condition on this side 
the Indus will bo Avell-nigh desperate. With the Pcshdwai 
.ji/orco on this side wo should bo irresistibly strong. There was 
no one thing, which tended so much to the ruin of Napoleon in 
1814 as the tenacity with which, after the disasters at Leipsic, 
ho clung to the lino of the Elbe, instead of falling 
™ ‘ back at once to that of the Bhino. lie thus 
"•imiproniisod all his garrisons beyond the Elbe, and when he 
was beaten in the lield, these gradually had to suiTendor. But 
these troops would have given him the victory had they been 
at his side at Bautzen, and the "other conflicts which preceded 

•r • • If ^ 

XiCipsic. 

On the evening of June 25, the rcshd\v,.r Commissioner 
received from Sir John Lawl’ence, at Buwalpindi, 
June 26 . nicssage in the following words: “A severe 
action (at Dehli),^ apparently Avitli little result, on the 23rd. 
Bardli mutineers eii route to l)ohli. Gwalidr Contingent have 
mutinied. Agent has left. If matters get worse, it is my 
decided opinion that the Peshawar arrangements should take 
eifect. Our troops before Dehli must be reinforced, and that 
largely. They must hold their ground.” On the S*e9pipt pf 
this message, Edwardcs, Cotton, and ?ameb * met together in 

* Captain James hod by this tiino"' bean appointed to succeed Colonel 
Nicholson as Deputy-Commissioner at Peshawar.' 
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Gouucil an^ determined on another remonstrance against the 
project, which from the first hour of its enunciation had so 
1 much disturbed and alarmed them. The letters of the Chief 
Commissioner were sufficiently perplexing, hut they suggested 
rather propj^sal and discussion than immediate Action > whilst 
the brief, expressive sentences of the telegram indicated an 
intention to do the thing and at once. The Jangua^, indeed, 
was fast becoming the language of absolute instruction. I'hero 
was no time to be lost. The chief military and tlio chief civil 
authority at Peshdwar, therefore, put forth severally energetic 
written protests* against what they believed to be so fatal jv 
--meusure. “ Wo have pushed our conquests,” wrote 
Gsneral Cotton, “up to the very moutlis of the June 2 c. 
Afghanistan passes, and at this very moment, by Gencrii cowon, 
‘God’s blessing, our strongest position in India is 
at the mouth of the Khaibar. By our g(K)d rule wo havebn gaged 
the afiections (I may say) to a considerable extent of the 
border tribes, and in the hour of need they (wh#, not many 
years since, wore our most bitter enemies), relying on our groat 
naino and power, have como forward to help us against tho 
disaffection of the very troops with whom wo had con(|Ucrod tho 
Sikhs, Panjabis, and others. A retrograde movement from^ 
Peshdwar, bcliovo me, would turn all these partfcs, now our 
friends, against us. The Panjdb Irregular Force, Pathdns, 
Sikhs, Panjabis, and such like, no longer rcs])ecting our power, '' 
wijl, in all likelihood, turn against us, and their most valuablo^^ 
services bo lost to us for ever. My dear »Sir John, our roijjo^af 
from Peshawar cannot fail to Ik) disastrous, and cannot be 
effected without immediate confusion throughout tho whole of 
this part of the country, and throughoiilf the length and breadth 
of British India. lienee tho measure will seriously*injuro tlio 
interests of our forces in all quarters, whilst tho additional 
strength to be gained would be small, and, indeed, wo could 
afford no timely aid. In handing over tlio IVslidwar district 
to the Dost (a measure which wq may prctpnd to be a more 
matter of expediency and not of necessity), the Afghans will at 
dnee see our weakness, and will duly profit by tho sumo against 
the common enemy. To this frontier, and to tho^ present 
strength of our position on it, as well as to Calcutta at the 
oppositg ehd ^f gjur territoi^, we must look for tho recovery of 
OUT power throughout thS intermediate kiifgdoms of the Bengal 
Presidency. Our great name is upheld on our frontier, whilst 
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CalcutUP and tliis seaboard, in the plenitude of power, with 
European reinforcements continually arriving, will afford 
eventually and more surely the necessary succour. At this 
very moment six or eight regiments of Europeans must be 
between* Galcdtta and Dehli, en route to the seat pf war, and 
treble that amount will be eventually thrown in from home 
and olsei^ore, and by such means must our sepremacy be 
recovered. When could our troops reach the seat of war, and 
in what numbers and condition? These questions must be 
duly considered, and by them the loss and gain of our removal 
from hence be balanced and determined oh. I earnestly 
implore of you, my dear Sir John, to hold to our position on. 
this frontier. The required succour must indeed be thrown hi 
from Calcutta, not from tliis. When the reinforcements from 
above and below, at present in progress towards Dehli, have, 
reached Ithoir destination, I feel confident that, that city will 
again fall fnto our hands, and I am very much mistaken if 
disaffection dries not then cease in all quarters, and our power 
being thus estiiblishod, mutiny will gradually disappear 
throughout the land.” ’ 

On the same morning. Colonel Edwardes wrote, with like' 
decision : “ (icneral Cotton, James, and myself 
ognjonof fare all of opinion that you should not go throwing 
KdwaxlieB. away your means in detail by meeting General 
^ Reed's demands for reinforcements. Dehli is not 

Jndia, and if General Reed cannot take it with eight thousand 
men,^he will not take it with nine thousand or ten thousand. 
However important a point, it is only a point, and enough has 
been done for it. You will serve the Empire better by holding 
the Panjab than by sacridcing the Panjab and recovering Dehli. 
You will sacrifice the Panjab, if you either withdraw General 
Cotton’s force from Peshawar, or fritter away Nicholson’s 
Movable Column, already too weak. IMakS a stand ! ‘ Anchor, 
Hardy, anchor ! * * Tell General Reed he can have no more men 
from here, and mujit either get into Dehli with the men he ha^, ^ 
or get reinforcements from l)elow, or abandon the siege and 
fall back on the Satlaj, leaving Dcldi and its dependencies to be 
reorganised in tlio cold weather. There are two policies open 
to you — to treat the Punjab, as secondary to the North-West 
Provinces aifd go on giving and giving troops^to Gefferpl Reed 
till you break down *iu the Panjab, or to ftiaintain the Panjab 
as your first duty and the most important point of the twb^ and 
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to refuse to give General Heed any more troops than jiou can 
spare. We are. decidedly and distinctly of tho latter opinion. 

• . . . We consider that if you leavo the Peshawar frontier, wo 
, shall not hold together for a month, but be demoralised and 
f despised, and reduced to the condition of a flock of sheejp. . . . 
If yop hold the Panjab, yon will facilitate the reconquest of 
India from the sea-lmrd. We have only got to hold^fon three 
months. Do not try too much. We are outnumbered. Stick 
to what you can do. Let us hold the Panjab, coute qui eoiiUi, 
and not give up one European nccossary to that duty. What- 
ever takes place in Central India, we shall stand in a firm am), 
4ionourable attitude if wo maintain tho capitals on tho sea and 
th^ frontiers here. Between tho two it is all a family quarrel 
— an insurrection in our own house. Tf we let foreigners in 
""from the frontier, tho Empire is invaded. We may pretend to 
make friendly presents of provinces, but we cannot disguise 
that we have lost them by weakness. India hqs not yet 
recovered from our expulsion from Afghanistan. ^ The world 
ignores our voluntary cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, 
and knows well that we could not hold it. Do not rojieat the 
policy, and give up the Trans-Indus. No words of mine can 
express my sense of tho disgrace and ruin that it will brings 
upon us. It is abandoning tho cause of England ^n tho East. 
Don’t yield an inch of frontier ; gather up yoiir resources, and 
restrict youreolf to the defence of tho Panjab. It is a practicable > 
and a definite policy, and wo will support you to the last. *. . . 

If General Heed, with all the men you havo sent him, canipit 
get into Dehli, let Dchli go. Decide on it at once. . . . Don't 
let yourself be sucked to death as General Kced is doing. Ho 
has his difficulties, and wo hate oura^ You havo made vast 
efforts for him, and bo one can blame you for no\\ seturiiig 
your own province. . . . Tho Empire’s reconquest hangs uii 
the Panjab.” • 

- .Whilst Cotton and Edwardes wero thus tlirowing all the 
earnestness of their natures into their letters to 
the Chief Commissioner, protesting against’ tho 
abandonment of Peshawar, Nicholson, who was Nichui«.jti. 
pleading to take command of tho Movable 
Column, visited Lawrence at Rawalpindi, and orally rSteratod 
the argumf^nU on which thc^threo friends based their opposition 
to the i^trograde mcvem(3ht. LawTcnce, hewover, still clung to 
his opinion. . ** Admitting,” he said, ** w'hich I do, that there is 
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much ftrce in the arpimentH adduced in favour of 4he mainten- 
ance of our hold on Pesh&war, what are we tp do when all the 
British troops which we can scrape together, exclusively of 
those at Peshawar, have been despatched to Dehli and still more 
bo required?^* “Hather than abandon PeshAwar^.’* answered 
Nicholson, ** let us give up Marri and Rawalpindi. Give up 
every jJabe but Peshiiwar, L4hor, and Multdn.” To this Law- 
rence replied “ that such a measiiro would isolate those three 
places, lock up a fine force in Peshawar, and expose us to 
destruction in detail.” But nothing that Lawrence could urge 
shook Nicholson’s deeply-grounded convictions. They parted. 
The soldier j)assed on to his appointed work. The statesman* 
remained to ])ondor the eagerly enforced opinions of his chiof 
advisors in the Panjub, whilst awaiting the decision of the 
Governor-General to watch the progress of events, and to do aii 
in his power to avert the necessity, the apprehcnsioli of which 
had so inucii alarmed and perploxcil him. 

lie had wait ton to Lord Canning on the 10 th of June, enclos- 
ing the letter which on the day before he had sent to Edwardes ; 
but communication with Calcutta was at that time slow and 
uncertain in the extreme, and the brief telegraphic message 
i^'hich he had asked for in reply had not arrived in the third 
week of Jul£% The momentous question was still unsolved. 
Neither had come the order, “ Hold on to Peshawar to the last,” 
nor the permission, ** You may act as may appear expedient re- 
^.garding Peshawar” — in one or the other of which forms he| had 
requested that a telegraphic message might bo sent to him. 
Events, as they wore then developing themselves, seemed rather 
to strengthen the probability of the dreaded alternative being 
presented to us. He knew little of what was passing below 
' l)ehli, but' there and in the Panjdb itself were awkward 
symptoms of accumulated danger. The numbers of the enemy 
were increasing, and with numbers there was increased confi- 
dence within the great imperial stronghold. And re^ment 
after regiment wps falling away from its allegiance in the 
territories which John Lawrence governed ; so that we appeared 
to be drifting closely and more closely upon the terrible alter- 
native which he h^ so greatly dreaded. Still, therefore, he 
felt convinced that the advice which he had given was wise and 
salutary ; and again he wrote to Lord Canning, oii the 24th of 
July, saying: “ All these reinforcements ought to enable our 
army to maintain itself in its present position, and allow the 
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mutineers^to expend their power against our entrenchments. 
But should further aid be required from this quarter, our only 
resource would be to abandon Peshdwar and Eohat, and to 
send the troops thus relieved .on to Dehli. seems to me 
vain to attempt to hold Labor, and insanity to try \o retain 
Peshdwar, &c., if we are driven from Dehli. The Canjdb will 
prove short work to the mutineers, when the Dehli Army is 
destroyed. . . . My policy would then be to bring the troops 
from across the Indus and send them to Dehli ; in the moan 
;time to send sjl our women and children down the rivers Jo* 
Kardchi, and then, accumulating every fighting man we have, 
to join llio Anny before Dehli or hold Ldhor, as might appear 
Expedient. Colonel Edwardes, General Cotton, and Nicholson 
are for maintaining our hold on Peshdwar to the last. They 
argue that we could not retire in safety, and that the instant 
we attempted to make a retrograde movement all would bo up 
against us. This I do not believe ; but granting that insurrection 
wquld immediately ensue, I maintain that the fordb at Peshdwai* 
would make good its retreat. It contains more soldiers, more 
guns, more power, than that with which Pollock recovered 
' Edbul after forcing the passage of the Khaibar. Betweeg 
Peshdwar and the Indus are no defiloB, but an open countr^^ 
the only difficulty is the passage of the Indus, whtch, with Atak 
in our hands, ought not to bo a work of danger. It is for you a 
Lordship to decide what coui-so we are to pursue. In theovent 
of misfortune at Dehli, are we to leave that Army to its fato#iii 
endeavour to hold its own, or shall wo, by a timely rotiBcrncnt 
from beyond the Indus, consolidate our resources in the Panjdb, 
and maintain the struggle uiidcr the walls of Dehli ? I pray 
that youi: Lordship mil decide one wa^ or the other. If we are 
left to decide the matter ourselves, time will bo lost'in vain dis- 
cussions ; and By t^o time wo decide on the proper course to 
fbllow, it will prove too late to act effectuallyjJ’ 

*' Whilst this appeal was slowly making its way to its destina- 
tion, an answer to Lawrence’s letter of the 10th 
of June was circuitously travelling up to the 
*Panjdb. It was dated July 15, and it said : “ The lirtSnnfne. 
outbreak at Indore on the Ist will no doubt * 
have in|errupted the dawk as w'ell as the telegraph to 
Bombay. ,1* therefore sqnd a steamer to ]ijadras with this letter 
and &e despatches which accompany it ; and I shall request 
Lord Harris to tclegi-aph^ djord Elphinstone my answer to 
VOL. II. . • 2 11 
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Tour question regarding Peshdwar. It will be, *fiold on to 
Pesb&war to the last.’ I should look with great alarm to the 
effect in Southern India of an abandonment of Pesb&war at the 
present time, ^r at any time until our condition becomes more 
desperate or more secure.” Thus, officially, was the momentous 
question mottled by the ** highest authority ; ” practicSilIy, 
indeed, it had settled itself before Lord Canning’s letter was 
receivi^. The contingency, which had been contemplated, 
never arrived ; it was not left for the nation to discern the evil 
^ects of either the retreat from Dehli or the ^abandonment of 
Peshawar. The question never went beyond the domain of dis- 
oussion, and it is of little use now to speculate as to whic^ ' 
movement would have been attended with the more disastrous 
results. But there would have been a grave omission from th<(^ , 
];)ag6s offthis history if there had been no mention of this dis- ' 
cussion. For nothing is more significant of the magnitude of 
the dangers which threatened our Indian Empire in the 
Summer and^!Autumn of 1857, than the fact that at a time when 
the English held fast to the maxim, which Clive had enunciated 
nearly a century before, that ** to stand still is danger, to recede 
is ruin,” the strong spirit of Sir John Lawrence counselled the 
abandonment of the frontier-station of Peshawar and the 
adjacent territory to the Afghans, who, not long before had 
.«beeii our enemies in the field. It must be admitted that, at the 
timer the weight of authority bore heavily against the proposal ; 
and no man was more willing than Lawrence himself *co 
acknowledge that a measure which met with strenuous opposi- 
tion from such men as those who set their faces against it, was 
certainly a doubtful measure.*- But time and maturity of 


* It ouj^lit always to l)o remembered that the sixongest opponents of the 
measure were the Peshawar officers, whose tendency it naturally 

to take a local view of the question. I^iwrence, years afterward^ With 
cliarnctcrlstic fronknesp, wrote that t certainly, in having Herbert Edwordes, 
John Nicholson, and Sydney Cotton against me, it is clear that there was a 
great deal to bo said on the other side.” Indeed, their arguments, as to the.' 
clanger of abandoning Pesliawar, were altogether unanswerable. But so also 
were the arguments as to the danger of withdrawing the Dehli Field Force. 
And this danger Sir John Lawrenco was more copablo of e8tim9ting aright 
than tlie little confederacy of military auiltpolitical offirters on the^ionuer. 
On the other hand it is tt be observeu that Neville Chamberlain, who knew 
well how nearly tlio siege of Dehli had been raised, confessed alter the 
capture of the place, that he conenrA^d n the views which Lawienoe had 
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reflection di^ not afieot his original convictions. He remained 
steadfast to his flrst opinion ; and voars have rather increased 
than diminished the number of adherents to the policy which 
he enunciated when the crisis was upon us. Our larger and 
more jiccura^te knowledge of the state of affairs, that existed in 
the Summer of 1857, has taught us better to understand tho 
arguments , by which tho Chief Commissioner justified a pro- 
posal, by which alone he conceived that in the last resort he 
could secure the salvation of the empire. Those arguments, as 
more clearly discei-ned by the later light of history, may bo thusi 
. briefly summarised : 

one know so well as John Lawrence what, in the months 
of June and July, was stirring tho hearts of the 
^(ijliglish leaders at Dohli, for to no one did they 
write so frequently, so fully and so freely, to • 
declare their wants and to describe their prospects. tHo knew 
that the thought of raising tho siege was present to them ; for 
it was before him in letters, some of which are quoted in thoso 
pages. Ho knew that all depended upon tho support which ho 
could give the besieging force, lie did not disguise from him- 
self for a moment the fact that the abandonment of Peshawar^ 
would be an immense evil ; but those were times in which there 
was often only a choice of evils, and it seemed to Lawrence 


declared aomo moiitlis before. It was his belief tliat to retreat from Dchll* 
would have been absolute ruin. \Vu should have lost all our hcavjiguiiB 
and materiel ; our Native troops and our cuiiip-followers would have deserted 
us ; and our British force would have been worn down and destroyed. The 
Debli Force could not liuvo made guoilfts retn^atou the Punjab, and, in such 
ciicumstanccB, tho Panj£M Force could not have inaintaiiiefl itself at L£hor. 
It WAS doubtful whether, with all its available means, it could have retre ated 
on Multau.” It miftt be reinembend, too, that Lonl Canning, who took a 
very unfavourable view or Sir John Lawrence's pn>prml, and attribuUd this 
-policy to the failing health of the Chief Comniisbiuiicr, had no accurate 
knovdedge of the state of affairs at l)chli— betwcoii wldeh place and Calcutta 
all communication was cut otf, and the cftpturo of whioh still seemed to be a 
mximate event of no sort of difficulty to the besieging Force. It should be 
Sided that the Lumsdens, who were ut Kandahar at the time, looking at tho 
question from the stand-point of Afghan politics, sent an urgent m&ive in 
mpher, uigiug him to hold on to the last. ^ If Peshdwar and Kondt," they 
said, **are ^vemup at this moment, we shall have all Afghimistan down 
upon oumbackB, tosidea mrowyiif open the gate of Afghaiiis&if, the Khaibar, 
m ever. . . . Don't give an inch of ground; but trost in Providence, fight it 
out, and recall us sharp to help [The extracts preceding are firom 

unpnbliihed letters.] , * 

• _ 2 H 2 
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that, in*a large imperial sense, the retirement of*the British 
Army from Dehli would he the greater evil of the two. He 
stood pledged to the policy of regaining that great centre of 
Muhammadanism, and crushing the rebellion rampant there in 
the naifte of the King; for he had himself earnestly and 
energetic%lly, and with an overpowering force of argument, 
urged upon General Anson, at the commencement of the crisis, 
the paramount necessity of an immediate advance upon De^, 
at a time when the chiefs of the Army Staff were representing 
(he thing to be impossible. He was bound, therefore, in honpur 
to do all that lay in his power to bring it to a successful issue. 
The policy which he had so stoutly ^vocated in May seemed' 
still in Juno and July to be the policy which the national safety 
imperatively demanded ; nay, every succeeding day had rendered 
it more apparent to him that our inability to dispose of ” Delui 
was creatiiug everywhere an impression of our weakness, which 
was encouraging our enemies and enervating our friends. All 
eyes were tiitned towards that great city, and as weeks 'passed, 
and still it seemed that the English, who had gone to besiege, 
had become the besieged, there was a growing mistrust as to we 
, ^sdom of holding frst to the English alliance, which would 
' soon have rendered us a friendless and feeble few, to be easily 
mastered anti destroyed. With this knewledge pressing hourly 
. upon him. Sir John Lawrence, the mere he theught, was the 
more convinced that, in the last extremity, if the paucity of 
^'British troops before Dehli should render its capture impossible, 
and ?'ecessitate the withdrawal of our Army, he would release 
the force posted in the Peshawar valley, and make over the 
territory to the Amir of Kabul. » 

But it was never intended that this should be a precipitate 
movemenf, or that we should prematurely anticipate an ex- 
tremity which might never arise. It wgs hiis design, in the 
first instance, to, move all our women and children to the Ldhor 
side of the Indus, so that our troops might retain their grip of' 
the country unencumbered to the last moment, and then move 
lightly and rapidly across the river. The cession, it was felt, 
would be a source of unbounded delight to Dost Muhammad 
and it t«'as believed that though it might not secure the per- 
manent fidelity and friendship of the Afghans, it wpuld, for a 
time at least, hold (hem in the bdlK^a of f, flattered and self- 
satisfied durance, and afford us the security of the forbearance . 
which we desired. « , 
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It has b&n said that there were inoreasing signs of general 
nnrest in the Fanjab. The. most portentous of 
these wer^ the mutinies at Jhelam and Sialkot. ^ muui^" 

The Jhelam cantonment lies on* the bank of the 
river which bears that name. That the 14th Sipahi Ifcgiment 
posted there was on the brink of mutiny was well ki^wn. Sir 
John Lawrence, therefore, despatched a force thither to disarm 
them — a small compact force consisting of some companies of 
the 24th Queen’s, some Horse Artillery guns, under Lieutenant 
Heniy Cookes, and a party of Lind’s Multani Horse, the who|p 
.under the command of Colonel Ellico, of the 24th. The Cliief 
(J^mmissioner had prepared a plan of operations for taking the 
Siptkhis by surprise ; but the Colonel, thinking that he knew 
i^tter than any civilian how to manage an alfair 
of this kind, departed from Jiawreneci’s views, and 
sketched out a plan of his own. Th<;ro was, theref()re, no sur- 
prise. When ^e Europeans were seen filing down the rising 
ground opposite the cantonment, the Sipahis kn^ what was 
coming.* Happening to be out on morning ])anide, they saw' 
^the English column advancing. Regardless of the orders and 
entreaties of their officers, they begun at once to load thei^ 
muskets. The officers saw that they hsd no longer any power 
over their men, and sought safety with the Euft>]>ean troops. 
Then the Sipdhis took up their main position in the quarter-* 
guard. It was a strong bnck building, wdth a battlementcd 
roof, erected for purposes of defence by Sir Charles Napier, %nil» 
Afforded good cover to tho insurgents, who threw out asparty 
in advance to guard the approaches to it, whilst others took 
ehelter in their Lines, tho mud-huts of which had been loop- 
holed in expectation of the crisis. Our people were full of 
courage and enthusiasm, and they flung thcmselv^ headlong 
upon the enemy. Lind’s Multanis chai ged galhintly, but wore 
met by a filing fire, which they could not resist. Cookes’ 
guns opened, but within too near a range, and tho musketry 
of the enemy did better execution than our Own Artilleiy at so 
«hort a distance. The Sipdhis fired from behind the cover of 
their mud-walls, and our grape was comparatively harmless. 
But now tiie British Infantry came up with theii* intrepid 

JSL • P , 

Mr. Cooper (*^CriA in tile PanjAb**) says Colonel Genard, fbU of con- 
fidence in ms men, had ** informed them of tho object of tiie European 
arrivaL” • * 
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comma&der at their head, and advanced full upon**the quarter- 
guard. The attack was a gallant and auccessful one ; the } 
quarter-guard was carried, and the Sip4his then vacated their 
huts and fell ^ck upon the empty lines of the 39th, from which ’ 
they were driven by the bursting of a well-direct^ shell to a 
village 0 ^ the left of the cantonment. * 

By this time the noon-day sun was beating fiercely down 
upon our exhausted people. Colonel Ellice had been carried 
from the field dangerously wounded. Captain Spring had been 
shot dead,* and we had lost many men and mrny horses in the 
bneounter. Our troops had been marching from the hour of , 
midnight, and had been .actively engaged since sunrise. Natqre 
demanded rest ; and it was sound discretion at such a time to 
pause in our offensive operations. It would have been weU, *" 
perhap£|^ if the pause had been longer and the renewed opera- 
tions more carefully matured. At four in the afternoon, when 
the heat 'dras still great, an attack on the village was ordered. 
Colonel GeA'ard, of the 14th, took command of the Force that 
went out to destroy the mutinous regiment, in whose fidelity 
he had once trusted. The result was disastrous. Again the 
Sipdhis liad good cover, and we found ouraelves entangled in 
'streets, in which we suffered much, but could do little. The 
guns were b.:ought up within too short a range, and the mus- 
^ kotry of the enemy told with deadly effect upon the gunners. 

* The« Europeans, partly from fatigue, and partly, perhaps, from 
^.h^ stimulant j which they had taken to reinvigorate themselves 
and 1;he effect of the slant rays of th^ afternoon sun, are said to 
have ** staggered ” up to the village, and to have been easily 
repulsed. The retreat was sourided, and our troops were with- 
drawn. Two guns wei^e carried back, but a third, in spite of 
the gallant efforts of Lieutenant Battye, with a party of Mounted 
Police, fell into the hands of the enemy, avd was turned against 
our retreating people. 

Nothing more could be done on that evening. At dawn on 
the viorrow tha conflict was to bo renewed. Both 
JniyB. forces had bivouacked on the plain. But whep 
day broke it was found that the mutineers had evacuated their 
positiontand fled. Many had been killed in the two engage- 

■ ■ — i — — 

' * He had left BiirkfM.aa previotutlv statcG, Baird Smitht on the 
29th of June (ante, page 424), niid Jiad only just joined hu regiment when 
his career was thus closed on the battle -fieVl. 
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menis; soifte were drowned in the Jhelam ; others fell into the 
hands of onr Police, or were subsequently given up by the 
Kashmir authorities, in whose country they had sought refuge, 
and thus surrendered, they were blown away from our guns. 
Veiy fewef them ultimately escaped ; but the m%,nnerdn which 
the^afiair was managed greatly incensed the Chief Commis- 
sioner. For, in plain words, with Horse, Foot, ancf Artillery, 
W6 were beaten by part of a regiment of Sipahis. If we had 
quietly surrounded the village and attacked it in the cool of 
the evening, i^ is probable that not a man would over have 
escaped from Jhelam. • 

When tidings of the sharp resistance of the 14th reached 
%idlkot, a still more disastrous state of things 
^xose at that place. The station was commanded 
by Brigadier Frederick Brind, an Artillery officer 
of high repute — a man of lofty stature and large pi&portions, 
who had done good service in his time, and who waS still amply 
endowed with physical and mental vigour. Bist seldom was 
man left by hard circumstances in a position which afforded so 
little scope for the display of his power. The cantonment 
had been stripped of European troops for the formation 
of the Movable Column, and there were nearly a thousaml 
Native soldiers — Horse and Foot — all armtd and ready 
^for action.* In such circumstances a commanding officer 
has no choice to make — ^no discretion to exercise. He must 
ftppear to trust his men whether ho does or not ; for to Ijetray 
suspicion is surely to precipitate the outbreak. 8o \S all 
outward appearance Brind had full confidence in his lucn, and 
as time went on the quietu^ of their demeanonr seemed to 
justify more than .the prctcTice. Ihit when, on the 8th of 
July, the Lines of Sialkot were all astir with the«tidings that 
the 14th at JHelam had been in action with the white troops, 

^ who had attempted to disarm them, it was felt by our people 
' that the beginning of tlie end had come. AiiA there was another 
source of excitement on that evening, for a messenger had come 
fioui Dehli, bringing a summons from the King commanding 
’ them to join the Koyal Army. The night was, therefore, one 
— m 

* E)pnd protcBted against the Enroponn troops being entlralv 

remoY^ and desired Wiat t^u hundred and fifty should remain. In reply, 
he WOB requaited to disarm. But, to the last, he shared in the belief (almosl 
grierbus) in the honour of tho gipdki.”— Gsoj^r’s Cri$i$ in (he Ptuydb. 
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of prepAation. On the morning of fhe 9th eyer^thing was 
ready. 

Si&lhot was a large, and had been an important militaiy 
station. In qniet times European troops had been stationed 
there in* large* numbers, with the usual results. Inhere were 
good barraoks and commodious houses and pleasant gardins, 
and more*than the wonted number of English gentlewomen 
and young children. There wore a church and a chapel, atid 
other indications of the progress of western civilisation. When, 
therefore, the storm burst, there was much that at the moioy 
of tho enemy, and on our side no possible means of defence. 

Before the sound of the morning gun had beeu 
^ ^ ' heard throughout the cantonment, and our people* 
according to their wont, had mounted their horses or ontere<^ 
their ca^iages, to proceed to their wonted duties, or to take 
tho air before the sun was high above the horizon, the Sip&his 
had planted picquets all round tho place, to prevent the 
escape of thei Faringhis. And presently the din and uproar of 
rebellion announced to our people, just waking from their 
slumbers, that tho Sipahis had risen. Our officers were soon 
mounted and on their way to the parade-ground. The truth * 
flas then only too apparent. The troopers of the 9 th were 
already in thoir saddles, and the 46th were under arms. Our 
people were suddenly brought face to face with mutiny in its 
worsl^ form. All circumstances and conditions were in the last 
^^ree unfavourable to the English. Sidlkot was one of thb 
gr^t ^stations at which there had been a gathering of deta^- 
nients from different regiments for the new ride practice, and, 
therefore, great opportunities of conspiracy. It lay in proximity 
to the Jammd territory Of the Maharajah of Kashmir, who the 
Sipahis belrdvcd, and our authorities feared, would, in the hour 
of danger, forsake his alliance ; and it was nttelrly without any 
defence of European troops. So when the hour came to strike, 
the Confidence aild audacity of the enemy had everything to 
foster and encourage them. • 

As ever, the Cavalry were foremost in the work of mutiny — 
foremost in their ^'eed for blood. Idounted on good chargers,* 
they coukl ride with rapidity from place to place, and fiulow 
the white men on horseback or in their carria^, an^ shpot them 
down as they rode. For weeks the outburst Jiad been expected, 
and every English inhabitant of Sialkot haa thought painfully 
over the coming crisis, and hadr calculated the best means of 
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escape. ^ Tba only place of safety for which they coufd make 
was the old Fort, once the stron^old of the Sikh 
Chief, Tej Singh, and to this, when they saw 
that nothing could be done to anjsst the tide of rebellion, which 
was already at the flood, they endeavoured to mSko good their 
retrdht. Some happily reached the Fort. Others perished on 
the way. A ball from the pistol of a mounted troopSr entered 
the broad back of the Brigadier, and ho was carried to the Fort 
only to die. The Superintending Surgeon, Graham, was shot 
dead in his buggv, as his daughter sat by his side.* Another 
medical officer of the same name was killed in his carria^ 
among his children.” A Scotch missionary, named Hunter, on 
lus way to the Fort in a carriage, with his wife and child, was 
^i|ttack^ by some chaprasfs of the gaol-guard, and all three 
' were ruthlessly murdered. The Brigade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, in the presence of his family, under tho very walls 
of the Fort. Some hid themselves during the day, &ud escaped 
discovery and death almost by a miracle. Some vwre preserved 
^ their own men, and concealed till nightfall in the Lines. 
The officers of tho 46th, who had remained with their men 
^ until the road between tho Paiude-ground and the Fort was 
closed by the enemy, rode off towards Gograiiwala, and reachefft 
that place, scorched and weary — ^but not hungry and athirat, 
for the villagers fed them on the way — after a mid-day joumoy 
of some forty miles. Tho personal incidents of that 9th of July^ 
at Sidlkot would fill an interesting and exciting chapter. B^ 
there is nothing stranger in the story than the fact that ty/b of 
our field officers — one, Colonel of a regiment — wore inmed to 
take command of ihe mutinef^rs, and to lead them to Dehli, 


* His dauhtcr escaped. She was dragged to the Cavalry Ouanl, where 
she ** found Colonel and Mrs. Lorno Campbell surrounded by a few fiiithftil 
troopers, who oonductod them in safety to tho Fort/’— There is a significant 
commentary on this incidr^ut in oneiof Herbert Edwafiles’s letters to John 
Lawrence: ‘‘These individual stories , convey better notions than public 
despatches. In onlinary times India would liave shufiderecl over Dr. Graham 
• shot dead in his daugbWs arms. Now, all wo suy is, * what a wond^nl 
escape Mias Graham has had I ’ Habituated, after two months of mutiny 
and inassacreb to horrors of this kind, the recital of them hod ceaegd to create 
the intense sensations which they had onco caused. Aud so, in this History, it 
will be obSbrvdKI, proceeds, |iiat whilst the earlier tragedigi, then novel and 

strange to the Earopeon mind, are dwelt upon ip detail, some of the later 
ones are dismissed with the brevity of a telegrapbio message. In this the 
nan^tivo only lefleets the vaiyi^g t^pemture of the timea 
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with a promise of high pay, and a significant •pledge, not 
perhaps without a touch of irony in it, that they might always 
spend the hot weather on the llills. 

Whilst our^ people were seeking safety within the walls of 
the old •Fort, and securing their position bjjr strengthening its 
defences, J;he Sip&hi mutineers were revelling in the woA: of 
spoliatioxi, with the congenial companionship of the criminal 
classes. The old story, so often already told, and stUl to be 
told again and again, was repeated here : the mutineers made 
for the Gaol, released the prisoners, plunder^ the Ti*easuiy, 
destroyed the Eachahri with all its records, blew up the maga- 
zines, and gutted the houses of the Christian inhabitants. If 
there were any special circumstance about the Sialkot insur- 
rection, it was that the household servants of our Engli^^ 
officers, generally faithful, or at least neutral, on these occasions,' 
took an active part against their old masters. That they knew 
what was^coming seems to be proved by the fact that &e 
Brigadier’s tirdar-bearer, or chief body servant, an ‘*old and 
favourite ” domestic, took the caps off his master’s pistols in the 
night, as they lay beside him while ho slept.^ And how 
thoroughly they oast in their lot with the soldiery is demon- 
strated with equal distinctness by the fact that they afterwards 
fought against us, the Brigadier’s khansamah, or butler, taking 
^ an active part in operations which will be presently described 
* Theie seems to have been perfect oohob'on between all classes 
^f ^our enemies — ^the mutineers, the cniuinals from the gads, 

f 

* This might bo supposod to huve^riaen merely from the instinct of self- 
prcsorvntion if it hod not beeti for the alter-couduc^of these domestics. It is 
certain that, jn many parts of the country, the Native servants were in a state 
of deadly four lest their enraged masters, seeking objects for their revenge, 
should turn upon them and kill them. Tliere is as anecdote illustrative of 
this, almost too good to be an invention. It is said that a gentleman in 
Calcuttn, observing one day a strange table-servaut waiting at dinner, ask^* 
him who he was and how ho came tliore. His answer was, ** Ham badh haf n , 
s&hib” 0‘lain a subftitutc ; ana ho explained that ho had come to faV** 
the place tcnipoitirily of a member of the establishment who was sick — a 
common practice in Anglo-Indian domestic life. A few days afb^wards file 
old Borvait returned to his work, looking very sleek and well ; and when his 
madcr questioned him ns to the cause of his absence, he naively replied that 
he had recoil'd secret information that, pn a given day just^assad, the 
siliib-ldg intended to shoqt all their Native sef vants^in tho middle if d&ner, 
and tha^ therefore, he had thought it prudent to send a ** badlf *’ to bo shot 
in his place. • • , 
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the GujAb” from the neighbouring villages, and tho servants 
from the houses and bungalows of the English. From sunrise 
to sunset the work went on bravely. Everything that could 
be carried off by our enemies* was seized and appropriated; 
even the bid station-gun, which morning and evening had pro- 
dafined the hours of uprising and down-setting, ^nd nearly 
everything belonging to us, that could not be carried off, was 
destroyed and defaced, except — a strange and unaccountable 
exception — the Church and Chapel, which the Christians had 
reared for the svorshipping of the Christian’s God. ^ 

Before nightfall, all this rabble had made off for the Itavi 
nver, on their way to Dehli, rejoicing in and excited by their 
day’s work. It was a delightful relief to the 
isnmates of the decayed old Fort, who now thought ” ^ 
that if the danger were not wholly past, at least the worst of 
it was over. It has been said that they “ slept njoro soundly 
and fearlessly than they had slept for weeks before. The mine 
had exploded and they had escaped.”* It is^ften so; tho 
agony of suspense is greater than that of tho dreaded reality. 
But there was one there to whom no such relief was to be 
' given. The Brigadier lay dying. A true soldier to tho lagt, 
he had, whilst the death-pangs were upon him, issued his 
orders for the defence of tho Fort, and for wliat little else 
could be done in that extremity. But the ball from the 
trooper’s pistol had done its work, and though Brind lingered 
through the night, he died before the sun liad risen ; and mL\ 
felt that a brave man and a capable officer was losl^to the 
country, which he had so well served. 

The triumph of the Sidlkot^Miitinecrs was but brief. Botri- 
bution followed closely on their victory. On the 
22nd of Juno, Colonel John Nicholson, with tho * Nicholson ami 
rank of Brig^ier^eneral, had taken command 
of the Movable Column. That so young an officer 
should be appointed to such a command, in defiance of what 
were called the ** claims ” of mUny officers in the Division of 
^longer standing and higher rank, was an innovation by no 
means grateful to the Departments or to the Seniority-mongers 
in the service, but it startled many with a pleasurablll surprise, 
and to spme^it was a source of infinite rejoicing. Elderly men 
with bldcrly wfve% whi^hlMl never heard^of such i thing before. 


* Ca\e-BroVhieV**Pai\jabaud Dehli.*’ 
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affected *to think that there was no great wisdom in the 
T T 1 appointment, and showed their contempt Toy 
Qne u y. of Mister Nicholson. Of this the young 

General oould^afford to speak tenderly. “ I fear/’ he wrote to 
Edward& on the 17th of June, that my nomination'’ will rive 
great offegce to the senior Queen’s officers, but I shall do all in 
my power to get on well with them. I feel so sorry for the 
disappointment they must experience, that I think I shall be 
able to put up with a great deal of coldness without taking 
o^ence.” But among the younger officers of the Army, espe- 
cially among those in the Movable Column, the selection was . 
most popular. The exigencies of the General Staff having 
taken Oliamberlain to Dehli, there was not a man in the Army 
whose selection would have been more welcome to those whe i 
meant work, and wore resolute to do it. When Edwardes wrote 
to John Li^vrence, saying, “ You have been very vigorous in 
pushing down reinforcements, and those appointments of Cham- 
berlain and 'Nicholson are worth armies in this crisis. . . . 
Amid the ruins of the Regular Army these two Irregular 
Pillars stand boldly up against the sky, and I hope the Tom- 
^pddies will admire their architecture,” he expressed the senti- 
ments of all the bolder spirits in the Army, eager to be led, 
not by ago and rank, but by lusty manhood in its prime, and 
.who could see better hope for a glorious deliverance even in 
the rashness and audacity of youth than in the irresolution and 
K'a/'tivity of senile command. It was truly a great day for 
India,-when it was decreed that Chamberlain should so down 
to Dehli and Nicholson place himself at the head of the Movable 
Column in the Pan jib. 

The force of which Brigadier-General Nicholson took com- 
mand consisted of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry ; a troop 
of European Horse Artillery, under Major Dawes, an excellent 
officer, who had dpne good service in the Afghan war; a Horse 
Battery, also European, under Major George Bourchier; the 
33rd* and 35th 9ip&hi Regiments; and a wing of Idle 9th 
i'avalry. He joined the force at Jalandhar, and moved thence 
to Fhilur, as though he had been marching down upon Dehli. 
Then some people shook their heads and wondered what he 
was doing in thus carrying down with him many hundreds of 

“ ^ j 

* The 33rd, whioh had been statione J at Hoshidipifr, joined the column 
near Philar. ' ^ 
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Sipahis, wkh roliellion in their hearts, only to swell ttts host of 
tiie enemy. What he was really doing Avas soon apparent. 
He was intent on disarming the Native regiments. But as this 
was to he best accomplished by peorecy and suddenness, he did 
not blazon his design about the Camp. But in^good time, the 
necessary instructions were given. On the morn- 
ing of iJie 25th of June, the Column was under rilaanninf of 
the walls of the fort of Philur. The guns were ' 
drawn up on the road and unlimbered, the 52nd 
taking post oi^both flanks. The Sipiihi Begiments marched 
on, little dreaming of what was to come. Nicholson had givAi 
' orders to the Police that, on the flrst sound of firing, the bridge 
Across the river should bo cut away, so as to prevent all chanco 
pf escape if the Sipdhis should break and fly with their arms in 
* their hands. Leaning over one of Bourchier’s guns, Jie said to 
that'OfScer, ** If they bolt, you follow as hard as you can ; tho 
bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall ha^e a second 
Sobraon on a small scale.” * But the Sipdhis didanot bolt. In 
the presence of those guns they felt that it would bo madness 
to resist the order ; so they sullenly piled their arms at tho 
word of command. 

* Having disarmed tho two Infantry regiments, Nicholsdii 
determined to retrace his steps from Philur, and to pitch his 
camp at Amritsar. On tho 5th he was at that place, tho conti al 
position of which recommended itself to him, as it enable}^ him* 
to afford B]jeedy aid, if rcqtiircd, either to Ldlior or tho Jaland- 
har Dudb, while at tho Siimc time it overawed the Mdnj^d,%nd 
rendered hopeless any attempt to mutiny on tho part of the 
59th Bogiment stationed in th%cantonment.f On the morning 
of the 7th, the stui-ing news of thcf mutiny of tho 14th at 
Jhelam reached his Camp, and he ho]X)d hour after hour to bo 
comforted by tho tidings that Colonel Ellice had defeated and 
destroyed them. But the day passed, and tho niglit also was 
‘ ‘spent, and still the wished -for intelligence did not como, but in 
its place were ominous tidings o£ disaster; sp on the morning of 
the 9th, Nicholson, with reluctance which ho frankly expressed, { 


* Bourchier’s Eight Months* Campaign, 

t BrigeSlier41eiieral Nicholron to the Adjutant-General of tho Armv, 
JulylM857. * • • ^ 

t ** 1 feel bound to place on record my beliei that both in conduct and 
fedigg tiilB regiment was qui^ aq exceptional one. It had neither com- 
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prooeeded to disarm the 59th. There was a punishment parade 
that morninff. A rebel or a deserter was to be 
executed, and all the troops, European and Native, 
y^eie ordered out to witness the ceremony. Tho 
ground ^selected lay between the city and tho foft, about a 
mile fron^ the cantonment, and there the regiments and* the 
guns were drawn up on parade, and the ghastly ceremony 
was duly performed. This done, tho Sipahis of the 59th, 
who only tho day before had been complimented on their 
Ipyadty, wore ordered to lay down their armsi Though sur- 
prised and bewildered by tho command, they obeyed without . 
a murmur ; and though many men of the liegiment were nc^t 
present on parade, and, therefore, a quantity of arms were still- 
left in possession of the Sipdhis, they testitied the sincerity ^ 
their obedience by afterwards voluntarily surrendering them. 

Thus wqre tho teeth of another Native regiment quietly 
drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the ranks of our own 
Sipdhis was greatly diminished. Elsewhere the same process, 
as Nicholson now learnt, was going on with more or less success. 
At Bdwalpindi were the 58th Begiment and two companies of . 

the 14th — tho regiment which had fought so 
' desperately at Jhelam. A letter from Sir John 

'^Lawrence announced that the business of disarm- 
,ing had been done, but in no very satisfactory manner. “Wo 
have .disarmed,” the Chief Commissioner wrote to Nicholson on 
tiiQ7th, “tho seven companies of the 58th and the two com- 
paniea«of the 14th. We had three guns and two hundred and 
forty Europeans, and wore very nearly having a fight. The 
main body broke and bolted to <;heir lines, and we did not fire 
on them. After about an hour’s work, however, during which 
a good maify loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay down 
their arms. The latter bolted, and about rhalf were killed or 
taken by the Foli(:e Sawars. Miller was badly wounded a little 
above the right wrist; both bones were broken. He had a 
narrow escape. AtSipahi gave him a dig in the chest with his 
bayonet, but somehow or other the wound was slight.” At the 
same time Edwardes was reporting the entire success of his 
^ ; 

mitted,it8e1f in' any way, nor do 1 bolievo thutyp to tho Jay if was d'wmed 
it had any intention of ctmmitting itself ; and 1 deeply regret that 
even as a precautionary measure it should have become nty duty to disarm 
if-IWd. * 
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arrangemetft for the disarming of the Sipdhis of the 24th at 
Fort Mackeson.* By the help of Brougham’s 
mountain guns and some detachments of the 
Fanjab Irregular Force this was accomplished 
without adiindrance or a hitch ; and the disarmed Sip^is were 
inarched into Peshawar, escorted by Brougham’s gws, whilst 
the Fort was garrisoned by some Mulblni levies, horse and foot. 
Nothing could have been more adroitly managed than the 
whole affair. 

But tidings more exciting than these were to reach the eai^ 
of the Commander of the Movable Column. The 
'telegraph wires brought news from Labor that MovomentBof 
l3ie Sipahis at Sidlkot had risen, and that rapine * 

murder were abroad in the place; another 
*'half-hoiir, and the story was confirmed by a musicinn of the 
4Gth, who had ridden in with a few blurred lines froi)^ Assistant- 
Commissioiicr McMahon, begging him to bring the Force to tlieir 
aid.f Nicholson could now no longer hesitate abdlit disarming 
the wing of the 0th Cavalry attached to his column, lie had 
hitherto abstained lest such an act should precipitate the rising 
*at Sialkot, and now the wing at that place was in the fiilnc(|^ 
of rebellion. Their arms and horses, therefore, were now to be 
taken from them. The troopers fidt that rcsistaifbo could only 
bring destruction upon them, so they quietly gave up all that* 
made them soldiers; and then Nicbolson prepared himself to 
-• - - • 


* ^ As day dawned, tlio two parties from north and south clost'd fli upon 
tlio Fort, and threw a chain of horsemen round it. whilst Major Brougham 
drew up his guns ao os to command tko gnteway. Major Shakespear, com- 
manding the 24th Roginvent, and Lieutenant Hovenden, of tho Engineers, 
then rode into tho Fort, and ordered tho Sipiihin to parade ostaide. 'Hioy 
were much aurpriaed and confused, but made no rcbiatnnce, dM when or^lcrcd 
by Major Shaheapear, piled their arms and gave up their lielta and pouchea 
ill ail orderly manner.’* — JRdwarde$ to Cotton, July d), 1857. MS. Cor- ' 
respondenee. 

t Tho note, the original of which ia bfifore me, is ahpiiflcant in its brevity : 
^Tlie troops hero are in open mutiny. Jail broke. Brigadier wounded. 
dBiahop killed. Many have escaped to the Fort. Bring tho Movablo 
Column at once, if possible. a.m., 9th July.” The name of the bearer 
of this cbit ought not to be omitted. Mr. Cavo-Browne savs, *A young 
band-boy, named M^Douglas, of the 46th, had gallopejl off from the Regi- 
mental j>afade-|;rovid on a litUe tat (pony\ and by dint o9 borrowing and 
seizing ne^ ones in th# village aa be passM throiigh, he finislied bis ride of 
aomo eighty miles into Amritsar, and hastened to the General’s quarters 
just a| & mail-cart brought iu the mesaage from L4hor.” 
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t 

marcli. *As the day wore on» fresh tidings of the inevcnicnts of 
the Sidlkot mutineers reached him. It was obvious that they 
were marching down on Gurdaspiir, intent probably on stirring 
up tho 2nd Irjegular Cavalry stationed there, and, joined by 
thorn, ofl plundering the station. Thence Nicholson believed 
that they would make their way, by the route of Nurpuf and 
Iloshiarpur — at which places they might reinforce themselves 
with Horse and Foot * — to Jalandliar, and thence march, a 
strong body of mutineers, down to Dehli. To frustrate this 
expected movement wa-* now tlje desire of the 
* Commander of the Movable Column, He was forty 

miles from (lurdiispiir, and theSipahis had two days* ' 
start of him. But Nicholson was born to overcome difficulties 
which would have beaten down other men. He determined c'l 
a forced, march to Gurdaspur, and went resolutely to work to’ 
Jui 10 accomplish it. Tho July sun blazed down upon 
‘ ^ his camp with a ferocity more appalling than the 
malice of thi enemy. But oven that was to be disregarded. 
AVhatsoovor tho country could yield in the shape of carriages, 
h(U*sos, and ponies was at once enlisted into tho serviee of the 
Column.*!* All possible advantage was taken of 
‘ ^ ‘ tho coolness of the night ; but when morning came 

they were still some fifteen or sixteen miles from Gurdaspfir, 
with tho prospect of a sultry mai-ch before them.J With all 
his care and labour, Nicholson liad not, even with the aid of 


* 'I'lK Uli Nutivu Iiii'untry wus at Nurpiir. The 10th Irregular Cavalry 
at llosliini'iiiir. 

t Croat ])raiso is duo to tho civil arilhoritics for their activity in this con- 
jiiucluro. Mr. Montgomery iftx his official rep«)rt, sqys : tho 'commercial 

'men of Amritsar and l.iilior tho metalUH.1 road ulTeis special advantages, for 
it ciiublud huudivds of native gigs or ckkas to fly uncciydnsly between tho 
two cities. On the day I allude to the dihtrict ofltcers of both places were 
onlcrcd to seize eve^v okka, bylee, and pony that was to be seen, and to des- 
pafeh thorn uiidor police guards, to General Nicholson’s camp at Amritsar, 
on urgont public acrvico. These tVeliicUs. on tlieir arrival there, were 
promptly loaded with** Britisii solditrs, and the foiee started at dusk for 
Giirddspiir, which is at a distance of forty-four miles frum Amritsar, reaching it 
at three p.m. of July 11. It was joined at Battnla by Mr. RototB, G^- 
missionor.uiid Captain Perkins, Assi&tant-Commissioncr at Amritsar.” 

I Colonel Bnurchier ( * Bight Aloiiths’ Campaign ”) says that they made 
twenty-six mih*s in the uiglit, and had tlu'n eighteen, mues before them. 
But General Nicholson, \n his official report)^ says «that the entire tiistance 
was **over forty-ono miles,” some threo miles less than Bouzcliier’s com- 
putation. • e 
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the troop-horses of the 9th, been able to mount the wBole of his 
force, and some weaty foot-sore work was therefore a necessity 
of the conjuncture. So, many were struck down by the heat; 
yet, notwithstanding those discouraging circumstances, they 
pushed forward in excellent spirits, and even with*a strong 
enjoyable sense of the humorous side of the serrio^they wore 
performing.* It was not until the evening of the 11th that 
the whole of the force was assembled at Gurdaspur. There 
intelligence was received that the mutineers from Sidlkot were 
then at Nurkot» some fifteen miles from the right hand of the 
B4vf. There wore two courses then open to Nicholson. He 

‘ might dispute the passago of the river, or he might draw them 
^n towards him, by remaining inactive and keep- 
■^ng tlie enemy ignorant of his position. He 

* determined on the latter course, and, much to the perplexity of 
some and the dissatisfaction of others, remained quiescent at 
Gurdaspur till nine o’clock on the following mormng. Then 
he learnt that the enemy were crossing the ri^er by a ford 
about nine miles distant, at a place known as the TrimA Ghaut; 
so he prepared at once to fling himself upon them. 

• At noon ho was in sight of his prey, about a mile from the 

river. The mutineers had crossed over with their ^ ^ • 

baggage, and the grey jackets of the videttes oik QUu^aSuir. 
the 9th ' Cavalry wore first seen flitting about in 

our front, and then the Infantiyr were observed drawn jiip in* 
lino, their right resting on a serai and a dismantled mud 
and their left on a small village and cluster of tree^ with 
parties of Cavalry on each flank. Nicholson now made his 
dispositions for the attack. Eager to got his guns within short 


* Colonel Bourohier, in his narmtive, gives tho following amusing account 
of the humours of the^urch : ** Yet, under th(;8c circumstances, trying as 
were, the spirit of fun was not extinct. Tho ArtiUcry made uxtenipDnury 
* awninn of branches of trees over their gun-carriages und wagons, giving 
them 'tho appearanco of carts *got up^ for a day ut Hampstuud; oiiioors, 
crowned witli wroaths of green leaves, were 'chaffed*' by their comiudes for 
^adopting head-dresses h la Norma. Hero might be seen a soldier on a 
rampant pony, desiring his companion, on a similar beast, to keep behind 
and be his 'edge de camp’; there a hero, mindful perhaps of £ppiug on 
Easter Monday, bdlowin|; out his inquiries as to who had seen tlur fox 
(Btag?]L Friva^, never intended for the mounted branch,^ere and there 
came A grief, and Say sprawling on mother^earth^whilo, ever and anon, some 
mighty Jehu in his Ma dashed to the front at it pace a Boman charioteer 
tsould have envied.” • « 

voL u. . • 2 1 
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range of^the enemy, he masked his advancing hatiories with 
bodies of mounted Police, and moved on to within six hundred 
yards of the mutineers, when the'Cavalry, e'kcited to the utmost 
by the artificial stimulant of hang^ rushed furiously to the 
oncountesr, somS shouting, some gnashing their teeth.* On this 
Nicholson unmasked one of his batteries, and the maskers went 
rapidly to^he rear.* It was a moment of doubt and anxiety, 
especially with the Artillery commanders, whose Native drivers 
might have deserted them at a critical moment, for they had 
been acquainted nt Sidlkot with the very Sipdhis against whom 
they had now been brought. One half of the old Brigade was, 
indeed, fighting against the other. But the suspected men * 
were as tnio to their salt in the Panjab as they were at Dehli.| 
The gutis were brought into action without a hitch, and th^' 
enemy, though they fought steadily and well, and sent in a 
volley from the whole lino with the precision of a parade, stag- 
gered bene&th the fire of our batteries, upon which some of the 
men of the 46th flung themselves with heroic courage. The 
grape and shrapnel from our nine guns scattered death among 
the foremost of the mutineers ; and presently the Enfield rifles 
of the 52nd began to give deadly proof that the smooth-bored 
itiuskets if the Sipdhis were as playthings contending against 
them. Still there were some amongst them to bo convinced 
only by the thrust of the bayonet. In truth, the enemy wore 
' terribly out-matched. With all their gallantry in doing and 
their fortitude in enduring, what could •* Brown Bess ” and the 
Old* station -gun do against our batteries and our rifles? The 
battle 'was soon over. The mutineers fell back upon the river, 
and Nicholson, whose want of Qivali y was severely felt, did all 
he could in pursuit; bu4 conld not inflict ^,much damage upon 
them. It ie- said, however, that they had already left “ between 
three and four hundred killed and wounded on the field.” And 
all their baggage fell into our hands — -*^arms, ammunition, 


♦ Nioliolson himself speaks very gentlv and forbear! ugly of this rearward 
movement of the Police Jiis^lahs : ** Tiie Police,” ho says, ** being no longer, 
useful us maskers, and seeming undesirous of engaging, were ordered to mo 
rear.” Cc^ncl Bourcliier says that they ran away. ” Away scompered the 
mounted levies buck to Gurddspiir.” 

t Colonel Bourchicr says: '*Itook the prccantion to warn myAEuropeaii 
gunners to watch them. In the reply of 'hiy Farver-bergeant sp4ke tlio 
whole company : * If they Lnly attempt to run, sir, we^ll cut off tln^ir heads.* 
But in this cose, as in evciy other, my Nutiye drivers nobly did their duty.” " 
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dothing, #nd other plundered property, public and ptivate, the 
spoil of the Si&lkot cantonment. 

There was nothing more to be done that day. The mid-day 
heat had complete^ exhausted our European 
fighting, men, so, whilst a party of Panjab fn- 
fantry was left to guard the ford and protect the baggage, the 
h2nd and the Artillery were marched back to Gurettspur. But 
the d»y’s fighting had resulted in a “ conclusion where nothing 
is concluded,” so conclusions were to be tried again. The 
Sipdhi force was shattered, but not destroyed. Their fighting 
power was nol yet gone. Perhaps the energy that sustaifled 
thorn was tlio energy of desperation ; for to lull back was as 
> perilous to them as to stand still. There was no security for 
^them in any direction. They had not more than half the 
number tliat first marched down to the lUvi ; but they were 
brave and rcsolutp men, and, even with such fearful odds 
against tliem, they did not shrink from another conflict. Tho 
river had risen, and that which had been a ford li#d now become 
an island. Tho old station-gun which they had brunglit from 
ISinlkot was their solo picco of artillery, and they had no 
gunners with their force; but the Brigadier’s old “khansainah” 
had lived for too many years at Artillery stations not to Irivt) a 
shrewd conception of the manner of working a g||in. Ami, thus 
planted on the island in tho middle of the Ravi, they thought 
that, for H time at least, they might defy us. The river haTl 
,coased to be fordable, and tho civil authorities, as a precau- 
tionary nioasuro, had sunk all tho lioats in tho imnoflillto 
neighbourhood. So, when Kicholson again advanced from 
Gurduspur, he could do littl^ more in tho first instance than 
take up, a position put of reach of tho«cneniy’s one gun and send 
to a distance for some boats. At daybreak on tho • 
morning of tbe 16th, tho desired meant; of trans- 
port had been obtained, and he was prepared to attack tho 
enemy on their insular stronghold. Tho Inlantry crossed over 
one extremity of the island, ^ mile and a quarter from tho 
enemy’s position, whilst the Artillery tooJc post so as to cover 
the advance of the column and to play upon tho ii08til(» gun.* 
The iSipahis were taken by surprise. Not until a lairge part of 

# • 

* ^oloiiel Boifrch|cr eayp lhat ** to silcneo it at such i clistanco (twelve 
hundred yards), whilst it was nearly ooiicealdtl by grass and an carthcni 
breast WO! k, was almost impossible.*’ 

• ' . * • 2 I 2 
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iho 52nd had formed upon the ulaud did the mutineers know 
that we had even obtained a heat. The Assembly was then 
sounded ; the black troops mustered in haste and moved round 
their gun to sweep our advancing column. But the piece had 
been elevated fof service at a longer range, and in the hurry of 
the moment the amateur artillerymen had failed to depress the 
screw, whicSi was old and rusty, and not easily to be worked ; 
so the shot went harmlessly over the heads of our people. On 
went the British Infantry, with Nicholson at their head ; and 
though some, stem and steadfast to the last, stood to be shot 
doVn or bayoneted at tlieir gun, the rout soon became general. 
Many were killed on the island ; many wore drowned in the 
river; and a few who escaped were given up by the j)ooplo of • 
the surrounding villages. These were afterwards tried by 
Special Commissions, and paid the penalty of their ciimes on^ 
the gibbet*. 

The Mova%)le Column then marehed back to Amritsar ; and 
Nicholson hastened to Lahore, whither Sir John 
Ldft ** Lawrence had already proceeded from Rawalpindi. 

The General was there on tlic 21st of July ; on 
the 22nd, the Chief Coiximissioner wrote, through his secretory, 
to the Commander of the Dehli Force, that “ the 
July 22 . following troops wore on their way to Dehli, or 
would immediately march “ The Kumaon Bat- 
' ' tolion , about four hundred strong, whicl i has passed 

Lodidnd, and ought to be at Dehli on the 4th or 5th of Au^st 
^Majesty’s 52nd from the Movable Column, now at Amritsar, 
six huiidred bayonets; Multdni Horse, two hundred; and a 
nine-pounder battery. All these troops should be at Dehli by 
the 15th, and in nn emek^'gency ''might make double marches. 
General Nicholson will command the force.^^ And then it was 
added : “ The Chief Commissioner further propofjes to despatch 
the troops marginally noted as quickly as possible, and all can 
* be at Dehli by the end of August, 

some of them d good deal earlier. 
The 2nd Panjab Intantrj’' and Wing 
of Her Majesty’s 61st ought to bo 
there hy the 15tb proximo. The 
former is now on its way from 
Multdn tp Firuzpur, whenct'itwill 
^ march on the ari^val of the domch- 

ment of the Bombay Fusiliers, which left this place last night. 


ion 


2nd PanjiCb Infantry 
H.M.*8 6i8t (« wing) 
Wing of Hlloch llatwl 
4th PanJAb Infantry 
Two Oompunlt'S nt H.M.’s 
tIetKhmigx of 4tV Sikbs 
Dawes’s Troop of II. A. 


. 700 
400 
400 
COO 
200 
100 
100 

2500 
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The wing of the Biliich Battalion has not yet left Mult&n ; but 
orders for its march have been despatched. The 4tli Fanjab 
Begiment is at Peshawar, and will march in twg or three days. 
It can hardly be at Dehli before the end of August. The 
Two Companies of Her Majesty’s 8th ore holding Jal|ndhar and 
Philur, and cannot be spared until relieved by a detachment of 
Her Majesty’s 24th, now on its way from Rawalpindi. Bothney’s 
Sikhs are at Lodidna, and will join Brigadier-General Nicholson 
en route. Lieutenant -Colonel Dawes’s troop will be sent or n^t, 
as you may desire. It is believed that light guns are not required 
’ at Dehli. All these troops are of excellent quality, fully equal, 
ff not superior, to any that the Insurgents can bi-ing against 
ihenis and comprise a force of four thousand two hundred men.” 

* Thus was Lawrence, who did all things on the grand Titanic 
scale, still sending down his reinforcements by thousands to 
Dehli — thousands of Europeans and trustworthy Sikhs, with a 
young General, whoso pomonal presence alone Vas worth a 
Brigade of Horse, Foot, and Artillery. 

On the 24th of July, Nicholson returned to Camp. His 
» arrival had been anxiously awaited, for doubt and ^ 

uncertainty were in all men’s minds. Speculation 
had been rife, and all sorts of rumours of the future^ orSJJdto tShii. 
movements of the force hod been circulated among ' , 

them. Few had ventured to hope that the order would bo 
given to them to march down to Dehli ; for the general feoUng 
was that the Panjab had already been so stripped of Eujropean 
troops that it could not afford to divest itself of another regiment 
or another battery. But Nicholson bad returned to the column 
with the joyous tidings that they were lo set their faces towards 
the scene of the great struggle. “Our only fear,” wrote an 
officer of the Fofee, “ was that Dehli would fall before we could 
possibly arrive there,” But all felt that, if ai^ one could take 
'them down in time to participate in the crowning operations of 
the siege, Nicholson was the man*to do it. lie was not one to 
lose an hour. On the following day the column crossed the 
"Bias, moved down by forced marches to the Satlaj, and thence 
pushing on with all speed to the Jamnah. At Biiraf on the 
8rd of Augus|, Nicholson received a letter from General Wilson, 
sayingii “The enenjy h%jr€^ re-established the bridge over the 
Najafgarh Canal (which we had destro^ifed) and « 
have^establiahed themselves iq force there, with 
the intention of mqving on Alipur and our communications to 
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the rear. I, therefore, earnestly heg you to push forward with 
the utmost expedition in your power, both to drive these fellows 
from my rear, apd to aid mo in holding my position.” On the 
6lh, Nichblson was at Ambdlah, whence he wrote, “ I am just 
starting- pogt for Dehli by General Wilson’s desire.' The column 
should bo at Earnal the day after to-morrow, and I shall, 
perhaps, rejoin it at Painpat.” 

On the following day ho stood upon the Dehli Bidge looking 
^ ^ down at the great city, taking in i^ll the wonder- 

ful suggestiveness of the scene with that quiet, 
thoughtful, self-contained solemnity of mien, 
which distinguished him from all his cotemporaries. He had* 
much then to think of in this little breathing-space*— much ‘ 

the past, much of the future. The time which had elapsed 
since his first appointment to the command of the Movable 
Column ha(i not been without certain personal annoyances, 
which oven the midst of the stirring work around him he 
had not been wholly able to brush aside. It was scarcely 
possible that, in the position in which he was placed, a man of 
Nicholson’s peculiar character should, on no occasion, give 
oifence to higher authority. It was his nature to steer straight 
on to indepenrlent action ; to ** scorn the consequence and to do 
, the thing.” And so it happened that those above him thought 
that ho was taking too much upon himself, and that ho was 
grievously deficient in those references and explanations which 
O^mcia^ism, in ordinary times, not improperly demands. Even 
Sir Jolin Lawrence, most emphatically a man of action, was 
somewhat disturbed by the faqt that Nicholson had disarmed 
the 33rd and 35th regiments without jirev^ously consulting the 
Ohief-Commissiuner, or very promptly explaining 
^ 4« reason why.” But afterwards, with 

the unfailing fiankness which relieved all *that was outwardly 
stem and harsh rn his nature, he admitted that he*^*‘ could not 
expect Nicholson, ^fter knocking about in the sun all day, to 
write long yams.” On such occasions,” he added, “ a line or 
two semi-officially will satisfy me, until I get your formal report ; 
all I want to know is, what is done and the reason.” But no 
sooner had this little difference with the Commissioner been 
smoc^thed do.vn, than another and mci'e serious one arose between 
the Commai),der of th^ Movable Column a£d the General com- 
manding the Division. Nicholson had taken u^on himself to 
move troops, under the command of the latter, without consult- 
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ing him, Jnd had been so severely rebuked, that ho declared 
that nothing but tho thought of tho public inconvenience, whicli 
might result from such a stop, rostrainoil him from throwing 
up his appointment. These wounds wore stilU fro>li,^wlien ho 
reached Dehli and asked himself whether it were likely that, in 
the* work which lay before him, ho would bo abb^ wholly to 
avoid collisions with his fellow-workmon. Ho felt that uiuoli 
had been done of which ho could not approve, and that inucli 
hrd been left undone whicli ho would have earnostly counselled ; 
and ho know that all this might como over again, ami that bis 
resolute freedom of speecli and indopondenco of action miglit 
^bring forth much that would bo jiainful to himself .and eni- 
« barrassing to others. ]3ut he had written a few days boforo to 
ftir John Lawrence, saying : “ I might havo preserved silence, 
but when in a great crisis an oilicer holds a strong t*[)inion on 
any matters of conscquonco, I think ho fails in hbi duty if ho 
does not speak it out, at whatever risk of giving olFenco.” * 
\nd now he was determined that, cost him ^vhaf it might, ho 
would suffer his convictions to declare thembelves without 
restraint, regardless of everything but tho good of tho Jilmpiro. 

His coming had boon eagerly looked for in Camp. As ^y 
after day tidings of tho raphl approacli of tho Movable Column, 
under Nicholson, were brought in, mon )iegau*to see clearly 
before thorn the consummation of tho linal assault, and thei 
hearts were gladdened by tho prospect. I’ho approach of this 
bolunin was, indeed, as the promise of a groat iloiivcrauco ^ ;vid 

— - f 

* Sec the following extract fnini u Icttur written to Sir Jolm Luwroiieu 
from Ainbaluh, August G. Lawrened Jiivi written to NichoJBuii, saying, hulf- 
Borionsly, half-jostingl}^ that ho was incom^iblo, and suggesting that ho 
might do more good by carrying others with him than by rinitiing counter to 
them. To this Kichulson had replied: “I uiu very sorry to hear that 
General Oowau has taken oiTonce again. I don't wish to ignoro him or any 
. other superior; I dislike oiTeuding anyone, and, cxccnt on principle, would 
liever have a disagreement. You write os if 1 were iii the habit of giving 
offence. Now I cannot cull to mind that since my nut urn to India, u^aids 
of five years and a half ago, I iiavo had any misunderstandings, except with 

— and w The former, I bt lieve, is conscious that Jie did me wrong, • 

and I trust the latter will eventually lunke tho same admission. ... 1 
tliat I must have given offend; ro you, too, on tho iU walpinili queJtioii. X can 
truly saj^that^ opposed my opinion to yours with great reluctance, *and, bad 
the natter been ai 1^ importance, I might have preserved silenoe ; but when 
in a groat crisis an ofifeer holds a strong opinions any matter of consequence, 

I think ho fails in his duty if ho does not spelk it out, at wj^tever risk oC 
giving offeucO*^ • • 
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when it whispered through the Camp that Niofiolson had 
already arrived, it was as a cordial to men’s souls, for a great 
reputation had preceded him, and it was felt among our people 
that a miehtyviiarrior had come among them, who was destined 
to lead o& troops into Dehli, and to crash the powhr of the 
Mughul. pis personal presence did much to generate in men’s 
minds the sublime idea of a Hero — a King of Men; of the 
Megistos who was to reign among them. He had come on in 
advance, by Wilson’s request, to take counsel with him ; and 
ha was soon passing from picquet to picquet, taking in with a 
soldier’s eye all the points of our position, and looking down 
critically upon the defences of the enemy. Ho did not at once, 
make his way into the hearts of men, but he impressed all with 
a sense of power. On the evening of the 7th of August, on^ 
which day ho arrived in Camp, he dined at the Head-Quarters 
Mess, and thg silent solemnity of his demeanour was unpleasantly 
apparent to men whose habitual cheerfulness, when they met 
together for the social meal, had boon one of the sustaining 
influences of Camp Life, during all that long dreaiy season of 
waiting and watching. Next morning, accompanied by Norman, 
he visited the great position at Hindu Bao’s house, which for 
tv^ long mont& had borne the brant of the enemy’s attacks. 
Baird Smith at* ** that time was in consultation with Bcid.* The 
Ijrave commander of the picquet, who had done such good service, 
could not help inwardly resenting Nicholson’s imperious manner. 
Bi^t ;^hen, after the visitor had passed on, Beid complained to'' 
his coiqpaniou of Nicholson’s haughty, overbearing stylo of 
address, the Chief Engineer answered, Yes, but that wears 


* The following description is from the “ History of the Siege of Dthli : ” 

** About this time a stranger of very striking appearance remarked 
visiting oil our picquots, esnmining everything, and i^^king most scorching 
inqniri^ about their strength and history. His attire gave no clue to his 
rank: it evidently n^er cost tlio owner a thought. Moreover, in those 
nuxiouB times every one went ns he flensed : perhaps no two officers were 
dressed alike. It was sohn mode out that this was General Nioholson, whose 
person was not yet known in Gamp, and it was whispered, at the same time, 
that he was possessed of the most brilliant military genius. He was a man 
cast in a giant mould, with mussivo clicst and ixiwerful limbs, and on ex- 
pression nraent and commanding, with a dash of roughness; features of stern 
beauty, a long black beard, and deep sonorous^ voice. Tliecp dras sdnic^ing 
of immense strength, talent, and resolution in this whole gait and m&nncr, 
and a power of ruling met on bigli occasions that no one could escape 
noticing.*’ , » » , . 
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off ; you will like him better when you have seen moro^of him.*' 
And never were words of good omen more surely verified, for 
afterwards they became “ the best friends” — Abound together by 
an equal desire to do their duty to their coiintigr, and, if God 
willqd it, to die the soldier's death. 

Eager to be at his work, Nicholson made ready o^JTer of his 
column to perform any service that might be required on its 
first arrival. He saw at once that there was something to be 
done. The enemy had established themselves at a place on the 
left of our position, known as Ludlow Castle, and hod planted 
.a battery there, from which they ctmtrivcd greatly to harass 
qnr picqiiets, especially that known as the “ Metcalfe Picquet ; ” 
«ind it was desirable in the extreme to dislodge them. This 
aTtack upon the enemy’s now position Nicholson would have 
gladly undertaken. But the activity of the mutinoeitfi was so 
great, and their fire was so annoying, that it was found to be 
inexpedient to wait for the arrival of the Movable Column. 
The work was to bo done at once, and BrigadiA: Showers, a 
right good soldier, always cool and collected in the midst of 
, danger and difficulty, was commissioned to do it. 

Before daybreak on the morning of the 12th, Showers led 
down his men, along the Flagstatf Koad, upon * 

Ludlow Castle. Covered by the darkness, thoy» August 12. 
marched quietly on, and took the enemy com- Lu.ni'IJciye. • 
pletely by surprise. A rattling fire of musketry • 

roused them from their sleep, and nuniliers were 
down, scared and bewildered, before they could Realise 
what was upon them. The Qolaiuhiz rushed confusedly to the 
battery; but our attack was so sudden and impetuous, that 
they could hardly 4 ire a shot bofuro* the Ist Fusiliers were 
among them, J)ayoneting the bravo fellows at tlicir guns. 
Many, unable to wprk their pieces, drew their swords, and, with 
^their backs against the wall, sold their lives dearly as they 
could. Masters of the battery, our men pushed on, in the grey 
dawn of the morning, following the mutin(^>rs into the houses, 

, where they had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot them 
down like beasts in a cage. 801110 cried for mercy, and were 
answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. By suhriso the 
work had been done. The enemy had been driven from 
Ludld^^ Castle, %nft fouttof their six guns had hccil taken. The 
victory, however, had been dearly pu^ibascd. The intrepid 
lea^r of the assailing iiarty had fallen severely wounded ; and 
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Goko, wlio had led the Fanjdhis to the attack, had^shared the 
same fate. It was in the confusion attending tho fall of 
Showers that two of the enemy’s guns were suffered to escape ; 
and when Colpnel Edward Greathed was afterwards sent to 
bring tlio force out of action, he did not know l!hat these 
trophies oj victory were to bo recovered, or we may be Burc*that 
he would not have returned without them. Enough, however, 
had been gained to make tho return to Camp a triumphal one. 
To secure the success of the surprise, the expedition had been 
rendered as secret as possible. When, therefore, the sound of 
the firing broke through the morning stillness the British . 
Camp was aroused, and men wondered what was the meaning 
of it. Tho truth was soon apparent to them, and then numberst 
went out to meet tho returning force, and welcomed them, ith 
they cauie in with the captured guns, rejoicing exceedingly 
tliat so goujJ a day’s work had been done before the breaking of 
the morning’s fast.* 

It may with truth, 1 think, be said, that at this point of tho 
long and weary siege the great turning-point was 
Arrival onhe attained. The siege-train, which was to remedy ^ 
(iJluiun! our deplorable want of heavy ordnance, was ' 
* August 14. labouring down from Eiru/.[>ur; and on tho 14th 
•jf August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to 
nicet his column, marched into tho Dehli Camp at the head of 
liis men. It was a sight to stir the spirits of the whole Camp. 
Quif people turned out joyously to welcome the arrival of the 
new CQpiors ; and tho gladsome strains of our military bands 
fioated down to tbe rebel city with a menace in every note. 
Braced with action, flushed wdth victory, Nicholson was eager 
for new exploits. And fie did not wait long for an opportunity 
to deinonstfate to the Eehli Force that the^ had not over- 
estimated the great qualities of tho Panjdbi warrior. . Tho 
enemy had gainqd tidings of tho appr<iach of our siege-train., 
from Firuzpur, and they had determined to send out a strong 
force to intercept i^ No more welcome task could have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this forco to pieces. , 
A well-chosen, well-cipiippcd force of all arms was told off for 


♦ Hcivey Grqathcd says, that on this occafi^ wo lost niiicWn incq^illcd, 
and ninety-four wounded.. He adds: “NolxiWy w^ld have sii|)poa((l the 
force had suffered at all, ironi the jolly way in which they marched back, 
exei'pt for seeing the litters.” « ^ • i 
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this service, under his command ; and, with full assuranoo of 
victory, he prepared himself for the encounter. 

In the early morniii*^ of the 25th of August, amidst heavy 
rain, the force marched out of Gamp, and took thS • 
road » to Najafgarh, in which direction it was AiiKii-t 25. 
believed that the Bareli and Niniach Brigades 
of the Rebel Force had moved on the preceding ‘ '' 

day. It was a toilsome, and, for some time, a dispiriting 
' march ; for the joad, little better than a bullock-track at besP, 
wa^ sometimes Lost altogether in swamps and floods. At mnnt 
•points our gun-wheels sank in the mud up to their axhs, aiul 
deeded all the strength of the Artillerymen to extricate them 
Td)m the slough. The Infantr 3 % slipjiing and sliding on the 
slimy soil, could scarcely make good their footing, and toiled on 
laboriously, wet to the skin, and draggled with dirf; whilst 
the horses of the Cavalry struck up the mud blindingly into 
the troopers* faces ; and the camels, ever so sorvj(-*cably adroit 
on arid soil, sprawled hopelessly in the mire, and often fell 
with their burdens by the way. Many a lusty oath was sworn 
" on that morning ; but, if temper was lost, hope and heart 
remained; and when, after a halt, and some rcnf)vatioii af 
exhausted nature, news came that they were npop the track of 
the enemy, and would soon be amongst them, the dillicultics of 
the road diminished, or appeared to diminish, and they moved* 
(m with cheerful eagerness. The sun was sinking wiieh our 
leading column espied the enemy, and at the same time oai/Vo 
upon a stream, which the rains had fluodcjd into the depth and 
dimension of a river. 1'he mutineers were posted along the 
line of Nicholson’s advance, to the Ipft. Divided into three 
bodies, tliey occnpictl two villages and a serai in frpnt of tliem 
— all pv(<tectedi by guns. As our troops i»asacd the ford— the 
water even there^ breast-high — the enemy ojiened ujion the 

* British coluinn with a shower of shot and sh9ll from tlio sarai. 
But, advancing steadily under tjiis fire, Nicholson took in the 
situation with his quick soldier’s eye, forecast the action in his 

• mind, and, when his force had crossed the water, at once made 
his dispositions. The foremost point of attack, aiid^the most 
perilous, was the sarai. ^ Against this Nicholson dutormincit to 
flingttHb stAngth of his JCnropean troops, whilst he provided 
for tne attack of tRe villages by other aimponents of his force. 
Then, having ordered the (51>t and the f^usiliers to lie down, so 
as A be clear of the .euediy'if fire, ho drew himself up in his 
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BtirnipB^ and addreBscd hiB men. He told the 61st that they 
know well what Sir Colin Campbell ]iad said at Chilianwala, 
and what he had again told the Highland Brigade before the 
battle o| the Adma. I have now,’* he said, “ the B^me words 
to Bay to you, and to yon, my friends of the FuBilierB. Hold 
your fire^ill you are within twenty or thirty yards of the 
enemy, then pour your volleys into them, give them a bayonet- 
charge, and tlio sarai is yours.” Then Tombs and liomington 
opened a smart fire on the sarai ; and up the In&ntry sprang 
'Vifith a ringing cheer, and, sinking ankle-deep in the swampy 
ground, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, in the face- 
of a shower of grape and musketry. Then holding back thei? 
fire— -the hardest of all possible tasks — ^thoy carried the sarfi,' 
and captured the guns.* 

But the resistance was resolute, the conflict desperate. The 
heroism which was dis]daycd by our people was emulated by 
the enemy. The Sipahis fought well, and sold their lives 
dearly. Thefb was a sanguinary hand-to-hand encounter. Many 
of the gunners and the drivers were bayoneted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who escaped limbered up and made, in 
lu)t haste, for the bridge crossing the Najafgarh Canal. But 
tlie attacking party pressed closely upon them. The swampy 
state of the gfbuiid was fatal to the retreat. The leading gun 
^tuck fast in the morass, and impeded the advance of those in 
the rear. Then our pursuing force fell upon them, and before 
had made good their retreat captured thirteen guns and 
killed flight hundred of their lighting men.t 

In the meanwhile, the Paiijabls, having swept on to the 
attack of the village on the ilght, and gallantly cleared it, 
crossed over by the rear to do like service (fti the other village, 
against whibh a brisk lire of artillery had been directed ; but 
here they met with a stubborn resistance, ^umsdeu, who led 
them to the attaeki ^vas sliot down ; and, not until a party of 
the Gist liad been sent in support, were the despairing energies 


• “Poor Gubbett of the Gist, a fine brave soldier, twenty yards in advonoo 
of his men. made a rush on out} of the guns ; Ids foot slipped, and lie was 
biiyonetcd by a gigantic Paiidi : but Captain Treneli, of the 35th N.I., who 
has A.D.G. to General Nichohoii (that moment rising from Che ground, his 
worse having bosii shot under Idiu), quickly Avenged ,hi8 Heath by befnging 
down the rebel with his revolver.” — vave-prowne, 
t The encm^ had four gnus at the semi, tliree at each of the villages, and 
three at the bridge over the canal. ^ ' 
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ot the mutineers suppressed. Night had by this tinrn fallen 
upon the scone. Nicholson was . master of the Field, and the 
enemy were in panic-flight. But our ciroiiniKtances were not 
cheering. Our baggage had not eome up, and our peo]>le wore 
compelled, Jiungry, weary, and soaked as they wofe, to Ijhrouaok 
in a ]mf)rass, without food, or anything to console and sustaiu 
them, except the thought of the victory they had gainful. Next 
morning, having collected their sxioil, and blown up the Najaf- 
garh bridge, they commenced their march back to Dehli, 
carrying their ^rophios with them. It was ascortained siftor- 
wards that it was the Niniaeh Brigade which Nicholson luaf 
thus routed. The Bareli Brigade had not conic up to take ]>arL 
iit the action. It was a mortifying reflection to the British 
Ihuder that this information had not bcicn coinnnniicatcd to him 
at an earlier period. “ I do not exaggerate,** ho wrote after- 
wards to Sir John Lawrence, **whon I say that had / had a 
decent political officer with me to got mo a little infefl'ination, I 
might have smashed the Bar61i Brigade at Palam, t]|0 next day. 
As it was, I had no information — ^not even a guide that I did 
not pick up for myself on the road; and had I obeyed iny 
instructions, and gone to Bahadurgarh, the expedition would 
have been a fruitless one. I feel very thankful for my success f 
for, had those two brigades succeeded in getting ^to our rear, 
they would undoubtedly have done much mischief.” 

The nows of the victory, first conveyed to Dehli by young * 
Lqw, Nicholson’s aide-de-camp, who liad ridden on in advance 
of the returning force, caused groat rejoicing in Camp, itfnP 
there was strong desire to give the victors an ovation aif they 
marched in with their trophic^ But Nicholson’s men were 
weary and in sorry plight for any needless spectacular display, 
so they made aU haste to their quarters, and, as evening hud 
closed in upon them before the whole force had arrived, the 
ovation would have 4)een impossible, if they had been inclined 
to receive it. But there were hearly congratulations next day 
freely tendered to Nicholson, who had done his work right 
well, and secured the safe advance of the sidge-train. It was 
believed, too, that he had weakened the enemy’s force, not 
merely to the number of those who wore killed and woiqpdod in 
action, for the whole brigade was broken and dispersed, and 
many nefer ifgain showed^ their faces in Dohli.*« Since the 


* ** According to all accounts, 1)^e Nfmach Briijade (tho one I dealt urith 
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l>attle of Badli-ki-sarai on tho 8tli of Juno, the Engysh at Delili 
had gained no such victory as that whicli crowned tne action at 
Najafgarh. 

Congratulations upon this brilliant achievement poured in 
from alj sidesf but from none came they with greater hoarti- 
ness atid sincerity than from Sir John Lawrence, who wrote to 
liiiii, Hiiyitig : “Though sorely pressed with work, I write a lino 
to (tongratulato you on your success. I wish 1 had the power 
of knighting you on tlio spot. It should be done. I hope you 
dc8tri»yed no end of villainous Pandfs.*’ * To this Nicholson 
t, replied, August 30, 1857: “ Miiny thanks for 

imivt. 10 . letter of the 27th. I would much 

rather earn tho good opinion of my friends than any kind pf 
honorary distinction. I eneloso, for your }u^rnsal, and Ed wardens, 
tluj rough draft of my report. Tho held was of such extent, 
that it 'Was not easy to e.stimate the mutineers* loss. I think, 
mori'ovf.»r,#that they sullored more severely from tho fire of our 
Artillery, after they ha«l bolted across tho bridge, than they did 

on the aetulft battlo-held Except where poor Lumsden 

was killed, they made little attempt to stand. Most of tho 
killed were Kotah Contingent men. We took tho Nimaoh troop 
/)f artillery ooinploto, three light field battery guns, and four 
of the King’s Own. I wish sincerely that they had had as 
many nioro.^is, after their hank was turned, they could not 
have used them, and must liavo lost them all.'* 

After this there was quiet for a little space in Camp. All 
<n» u were looking eagerly for tlie arrival of the siogo-train, aiid 
for th>).so last reiiiforcemonts which Lawrence was sending 
down from tho Punjab. Reports vrero floating about to the effect 
Iha). the Bareli Brigade waS** going out again, under Bakht 
Khan, to make another effort to intercept our convoys, hut if 
this dosigii wore ever outertained it was soon abandoned, for it 
never developed into even the seiublaucp ui* u fact; and all 


only niimbora six liunilml men nov. Many of tliopc who fled would apprar 
never io have returned to Dehli. Most of <ho oAieers with mo in the action 
riUeil them nt six, scvoii, uiul eiglit thousand men. My^own idea is, that they 
were h« tween threo Uiuusiind and four thousand.”— AVc/to/son to Zatorencr, 
jtuf/Vftf hd, 1857. ^ . 

* In this letter Ijawroncc W’ritos : “Dcrn’t assault until you have given the 
mutineers all ,the powder and shot which ]|ho ^ie;;e-tr.tvl spate, and then 
go in, and may Goa be with you all. 1 thiiiS:, if n?l the troops weib warned 
not to disperse, it might ^ive au elFcot upon them.” 
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again composure. Thero was not a soldier in Cjtmp wlm 

did not then feel that the time of waiting and watching ]nid 
well-nigh ])assod — that wo should soon assuino the oirensivo in 
earnest, with amplo means to Hociire sncccssj^ Dehli now 
seemed to«he in our grasp, and tho spirits of men rose fvu'th the 
thouglit of tho coming triumph. Then was it that tho mess- 
tents of our officers rang with tho loudest laughter then was 
it that our military bands sent up their gayest music ; tluMi 
was it that the inactivity of a dishoartened enemy gave un- 
accustomed rejjoso to tho besieging force; then tho h<*althv 
coi 4 d enjoy their books or games, and tho sick and woiiin^Tl 

• could 1)0 brought to the doora of thoir tents to inhale tho 
j^casant evening air, or take in the marvellous beauty of the 
^wiew from tho Ilidge.** Kor nearly three months tho great 
city, with its wealth of ordnance, had defied tho best^ courage 
and the best skill of tho English nation. Wo had beon beaten 
by the material resources of an onoiny, whc»in, wftlioni such 
aids, wo could have crushed in a day. Ilut |U)w, as oiir 
Engineers brought all tho appliances of their craft to beai* upon 
tho strongtliening and securing of our positions, as tho spacjo 

• between our siege-works and the city-walls was narrowtid liv 
their efforts, and breaehing-hattories were rising under thofr 
hands, no man doubted that the coining month w'l^uld see liolili 
prostrate at our feet, and the cousummatiou of our hopes 
gloriously aceomplislicd. Again tho supromaoy of the English' 
race in India, ol)Scnrcd only for a little while, was to lui re- 
asserted and rc-ofitahbslied ; and there was not a white matf it) 
camp who did not long, with a great h linger of the hofirt, for 
tho day when tho signal wonhhbo given, and it would bo left 
for our English rii 4 iiliood to decide rfor itself Avhether any 
multitude of Natives of India, behind their walls ef masoiirx , 
could deter oiH: legions from a victorious entrance into tlio 
imperial city of th^ MugUuh 
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SsnvJCKs OF Satad Miii Khan. — ^Pago 62. 

** Tho Sirdar Bahadur, Saiad Mir Khdn Sdhib, a pensioner receiving six 
])undrod ru]jces a month, for aid veiKhirod to the Kdbul prisoners and good 
cotidiict in Afghanistan, who had, on hearing the distur ranee, 'immediately 
joined the Cotntnissioncr, and ofiered to escort him to the European lines 
but it was decided that there was no hope of the lady escaping throu'^li 
tlio crowd. He then went out to hold back the mob, and was 8>Ou 
thnjugh the thigli, and his horse mortally wounded. This fine Afghan 
was ohli)2>«.'d to retire to the city, lie came to the Damdamah the next 
morning inespito of his wound, and was at the battles of the Uindan. 
When the mob attacked tlie liousc, the Ck)mmissioner and his wife, with 
the wife of end of the residents of the station, retired to the roof ; when 
asked where their master and mistress were, the servants said that they 
had gone to church : though drawn swords were put to his throat, the 
Jtiinadar, OuUb Singh, x)crsistcd in this statement, and the other servants 
vero faithfully silent regarding their master’s lirescnce.” — Re^t Mr, 

Ommimimer Williams. 


f . The Murdkh of Mb. Fraser. — Page 60. 

[The following is the evidence of Bakhtdwass, or Bakbt&war Singh 
Chaprdsi, as given at the trial of tlio King of Dthli.] 

I was the servant on <futy suiHjrvising the repairs of the Port ditch, 
and was goiilg with the account l]^>k for Captain Douglas’ insj^tion. 1 
was on my way, when a trooper came g;illoinng up frdm the direction of 
the Calcutta Qate. Tlie triK>i)cr had not readied the Palace Gate when I 
oKserved that CaptMn Douglas was standing there. I saw Captain Douglas 
sxicakirig to the man; but before I reached the Palace Gate myself the 
troo|)er turned his hdTse and rode off. Captain Douglas told me to go up 
to Ins axATtments, and said that he w'as going to the interior of the Palace 
and should return immediately. Captain Douglas did ^ and I stayed at 
the gate, Makhan, King Siahrish sand others accompanied him. Captain 
Dougins had hardly gone when Mr. Fraser arrived in Jiis buggy and 
inquired for him. Mr. Fraser alighted and >^lked^on through tli^covered 
way up to the opening. He then said to me he was going to the Calcutta 
Gate, and that 1 was to vU Captain Douglas sc on his return. 1 then 
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myself preceded inlbe direction of the King's apartments, jnnd met 
Osptain Douglas returning in a state of excitement. 1 gave liim Mr. 
Phaser's mess^e. Captain Douglas went to the L4hor Gate of the Palace, 
and told the Native officer on guard there to close it, which was done. 
Captain Douglas at the same time gave orders that notcrowd yas to bo 
showed to assei&ble on the bridge leading into the Palace. Just about 
this time an officer of the King's, styled a captain, also came there from 
the direction of the main street of Dehli. The gate had bee^clased and 
Captain Douglas’ buggy was inside, so he directed me to ask this Native 
officer for his buggy tW he might go in it as far ns the Calcutta Gate, 
whither Captain Douglas proce^ed in it, I occupying the seat behind. 
At the Calcutta Gkte we found Mr. Fraser, Mr. Nixon, head clerk, aiid 
four %)T five other gentlemen. The pto was closed after a short time. 
Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas got into the buggy together, and were 
ip^ming to the Palace accompany by the other gentlemen on horseback, 
All had not proceeded far when four or five troopers came galloping up at 
full speed from the direction of the Ellenborough Tank. A^ut this 
time, there was a general cry that the troopers had come. On reaching 
the party of gentlemen, one of the troopers wounded Mr. Hiftchinson in 
the arm with a pistol shot ; the others also fired, but without cfiect. On 
this Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas both got out of the bAggy and went 
out of the way of the mutineers, and stood by the guard-room of the 
Constabulary Force at the ^te : two more gentlemen joined them there. 
Mr. Fraser got a musket from the Constabulary Force, and shot ono of 
the troopers. This checked the others, and they turned and fled. A great 
crowd had by this time collected, and Captain Douglas and another ^ntlo- 
man jumped into the Fort ditch, along which they came on to the Palace 
Gate, Mr. Fraser and others coming by the road ; hut there was such < 
oonf^on at the time, 1 can’t say how. Captain Douglas was in a faifiting 
awe from the injuriea he had received from jumping into the ditch, ania 
we accordingly lud him on a bed in the Kalaiat Kh&nA In a shqirt time 
Mr. Jennings, the cleigyman, came down, and at his suggestion Captain 
Douglas was taken up to .the apartments above the gate, where he was 
placed on a bed, Mr. Jenpinga sending the servants away, and telling them 
not to crowd abinit the place. We then received on order i» go fur the 
King’s physician, Abd iUlah Chanrdsi fetched him accordingly. The phy- 
aidaD, Asban UUah Khdn, had just left, when we servants who were 
fitting there saw some five Muhammadans, King’s servants, coming along 
the covered way calling out, ^Din, din I’ Just at this time Mr. Fraser 
happened to come down to the foot df the stairs,, and thpso men im- 
mediatelyi attadted him and killed him with their swords. While this 
m happening on the north side of the gate, a mixed crowd, armed with 
awoids, hludgaoDS, &c., ran up the staini on the south side, and gained the 
apartments above, thoM assembled on die north side joining them there.” 
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Beho^al of Captain Hodson fbou the Guide Gobfi..— Page 136. 

[The Molding passage from a letter written to Hodson’s biographer by 
the Military Swretary to the Panj&b Commismonery explains fully the 
circumstances referred to in the text. After BjMaking of the question of 
the redmental accounts and the action of the Court of Ihquhy, the writer 
proceeds to say :] 

Still, in BO far as the inquiry was concerned, Major H., had he sur- 
vived, might perhaps have commanded the Guides to this day. His 
removal was entirely another afiair. In addition to the command of the 
Guides, Lieutenant H. held the office of Accountant Commissionor in 
Vtvil charge of Ydsufzai. Lieutenant Godby, of the Guides, was severely ' 
wounded by an assassin at Mard&n, the Guide Corps station, in Dec&iber, 
1853. The assassin was cut to pieces upon the sp^ by some men of j^e 
corps. His body was identified, but all efforts to discover the motivc^^ ni 
tho miscreant or his abettors proved fruitless. Lieutenant Hudson’s sus- 

S icion8,ihowcver, fell uran Kidar Khdn, tho Malik of Tdrd (four miles 
istant from Morddn), the most wealthy and infiuential chief in YusufzaL 
He even further entertained the hope of being able to convict this Eddar 
Khdn of ha^ng caused the murder of the late Colonel Mackeson; but 
finally, and after a lengthened imprisonment of seven months in tho 
Peshdwar gaol, K&dar Khdn was arraigned by him in the Commissioner’s 
Court on ol.o eharge only, viz., that of having instigated tho attack U]ron 
iJJeutenant Godby. Tlic case completely broke down, and tho trial endeu 
in a full acquittal. Lieutenant Hudson’s proceedings were strongly con- 
demned by I^rd Dalhousie, who directed his dismissal from dvil emjdoy, 
and that he should not retain command of the Guides, it being incom- 
patible with the public interests that he should ever again hold any 
position of authority in the district of Ydsufzai, and that his getting 
*diK>ther command thereafter should depend upon ^e result of the Military 
Court «Df Inquiry. The inquiry had not, however, closed so far as to 
produce any result, when the Court of Directors took notice of the trial of 
Kddar Kh&n of Tdrd, and in conveying their approval of the Govemop- 
Genoral’s decision upon It, they addra their ^Mesire’ that Lieutenant 
Hodson should not 'again be entrusted with any command whatever.’ ” 


Pboclamations and Cobbebpondence of the NXnI SIhib. 

^ Page 256. 

[The following extracts from the correspondence of Dundu Pant, 

84hib, illustrate the means by which he endeavoured ^ a succession of 
boastfunies to stimulate the animority and to sustain the courage of his 
followers. These papers were sent in by Kind Naiaip Bd^, of whom 
mention is mode in the text, and placed jn the hands of Genml Neill, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to translate them. The following is 
from the journal of that ajdeer:] ^ 
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^ A relatiye of the N4ii& sent in a quantity of the N&n&’s prepay and 
ten of his horses from Bithur this mominsi and came himself and called on 
General Neill in the forenoon. He had heen confined by the Ndnd. In 
the evening tm boxes were brought in contidning the wh^e of the N&nd’s 
correspondenee, lAid his letter-b^k containing copies or all his^ orders, 
writteir in the Persian language. They have b^n made over to mo, which 
is a rich treat; and 1 sat poring over these letters until eleven^o’clock at 
night, and finished with the one in which he ordered the destruction of all 
Europeans who left in boats.” 


» Proclamation dated July 6til '* 

** A traveller just arrived at Kdnhpiir from Calcutta, had hoard that, 
p^Aious to the distribution of the cartridges, a council had been held for 
the purpose of depriving the Hinddstanis of their faith and religion. Tho 
members of the council came to the decision, since it was a matter fleeting 
religion, it would be right to have seven or eight thousand European 
soldiers that fifty thousand Hinddstanis might be destroyed, tAid all (the 
rest) become Christians. Tliis resolution was sent to Queen Victoria, and 
received her approval. Again another council was held, fit which the 
English merchants assisted. It was here determined that the European 
force should be made equal to the HIndustdni army (in numbers) so that 
4rhen the contest took place there should bo no fear of failure. When 
this representation (from the council) was read in England, thirty-five^ 
thousand soldiers were embarked in aU haste and despatched to India, and 
the news of their departure has reached Calcutta. The Sihu» of Calcutta 
ordered the distribution of the .cartridges with tho especial object of 
making Christians of the Native army, so that when the army bochmu 
Christians there would be no delay in making Christians of the ryv^s.^ 
These cartridges were rubbed over with the fat of pigs and cows.^ This 
fact ^ been asserted by Bengalis who were employ^ in the manuhicturo 
of the cartridges, and of those who relaiied this, one has been executed and 
all the rest put into confinement. They (the Sdhibs) made their arrange- 
ments here. This is the news from thence (Europe). The Turkish 
Ambassador wrote f#om London to the Sultan to inform him that thirty- 
five thousand men had* been despatched to Hindustan for the purpose of 
making Christians of the Hindustanis. The Sultan of^Rdm— may God 
perpetuate his sovereignty 1— despatched a Firmdn to tho Pasha of Egypt 
to this effect : * You are an ally of Que^n Victoria, ^ut this is not the 
season for amity, inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that thirty-five 
thousand soldiers have been despatched to Hindustan for tho purpose of 
making Christians of the Native ryots and troops. Therefore, in this case, 
whilst a remedy ]|i in my ^wer, if I should be negligent, how shall I ^uw 
my foce<pt 3 M? And this dav'X**^ conjuncture) may some time or other 
lie my o^ fmeaning tins may some day be bis own case] since, if the 
English i^e the Hindustanis Christians, the^ will make an attempt 
on my^ominiifiis.* ^ * 
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** When the Pasha of Egypt recdved this Firm&n^ he, previous to the 
arriyal of the (English) force, assembled and organist his troops at 
Alexandria, which is on the road to Hindustan. The moment the soldiers 
(English) appeal^, the Pasha’s troops opened an artillery fire upon them 
from all* sides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, so that* not a sin^ 
soldier escaped. • 

** When ^he English at Calcutta had issued their order for the dis- 
tribution of the cartridges, and the disturbances liad arisen, they anxiously 
looked out for the troops from London to aid them. But the Almighty, 
in his perfect omnipotence, had already diBi)OBed of these. When the 
nfigrs of the slaughter of the army from London becune known, the 
Goyemor-Gcneral was greatly afilicted and distressed, and thumj^e£ his 
head. 

‘‘Persian Quatrain. — In the beginning of the night he possessed 
]X)wer over life and property. — In the morning his body was withoiii a 
head, and his head without a crown.— >In one revolution of the cserulean 
sphere neither Nddir (Shdh*) remained nor any sign of him. 

<« Issued fibm Painted Garden of the Pesbwd.” 


“To Holas Sing, KotwIl of Klimpfie. 

^ “ You are hereby ordered to make known within your jurisdiction, that' 
. whoever may have in his possession any property plundered from the 
English, such ac chairs and tables, china and metal di^es, arms, buggies, 
medical apparatus, horses, and wood, or railway officers’ property, such as 
* beams, iron, wire, jacket, coats and trousers, goats and sheep, must^ 
within four days, produce such pro^rty. Should any one secrete such 
Ihiigs, and they be found hereafter in his house when searched, he will 
be visit:sd with condign chastisement. Should any person have in his 
house an Englishman or any children (bdbdlGg), he must produce them, 
and will not bo questioned ; but any person centring the above will be 
blown into the path of dost Aiction from the cannon’s mouth. 

" Dated 4tfi Zikad, or 24th June.” ^ 


[The following appears to have been written after the massacre at the 
Ghaut.] 

“ To BagufIth Singh, BnowlNi Singh, Ac., « 
“Officers of the Regiment at Sit&pfir (Forty-first N. I.), and W4hid All 
Kh&n, Naib Bis4ldar, First Irregular Cavalry, at Sikaudra. 

“Greeting. — Your petition presented by Mir Pnnalv Ali„, has been 
received. Its icontents have bWome knowp to ipe. *The repor^n>f your 


• Play upon words— “K4dir,” if i; niLember rightly, is the aerith.— 
Tranelator* * 
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bravery and gallantry has given me great ideasure, ' much praiSs be yours, 
thus should you ever act, thus let men act.’ Hero (Kiinhpdr) this day 
4th Zikad (27th June), the white faces have fought with us. The whole 
of them, by the grace of GK)d, and the destroying fortune of tiio Jing, 
have entd'ed hell. A salute iu honour of this evenf has bchn fired as 
It behoves you also to celebrate this victory with rejoiciup and 
peals of artillery. Moreover, your request for permission to Qght with the 
infidels has given me great satisfaction. In a few days, when order shall 
have been restored in this district, the victorious force which has now 
swelled to a large army, still daily increasing, will cross the Ganges, con- 
tinue to hem in 4he infidels until the arrival of my camp. This event i^ll 
take place shortly ; and then display all your valour. Bear in mind\hat 
the {leoplc pertain to both faiths. They must be neither molested nor 
Vjured in any way. Have a care to protect them, collect supplies, and 
Keep them in readiness. 

“Dated 4th Zikad 8t. 1273, 27th June, 1857.” 


** To Holas Sikqh, KotwAl. 

Whereas, by the grace of God and fortune of the king, all the English 
at Fund and in Ponna have been slain and sent to hell, and five thousand 
English who were at Dehli have been put to the sword by the ruVal 
trooiw. The Government is now everywhere victorious you are, there- 
fore, order^ to proclaim those glad tidings in all cities and villages by 
beat of drum, that all may rejoice on hearing them. All cause for. appre- 
hension is now removed. * 

“ Dated 8th Zikad, Ist July, 1857.” 


**To BIbU RAMfiAKSH, TAlUKDAB, iJlIOKDIA Kh£bA, OUDZl. 

» 

“ Greeting. — iftur petition dated 6tb Zikad f29th June), reporting the 
slaughter of the Ehglish, and the deaths in battle of your brother 
‘ Siulhainan Singh, with two officers, and also begging fur my favour ns a 
reward for your self-devotion, has Jbeen perused. You arc hereby in- 
formed. that 1 also am grieved at your loss, but tbe will of God must be 
submitmd to. Moreover, this evert (the death of his brother) has hap- 
])ened in the cause of Government, and you will ever remaii. the object of * 
my protection. Have no manner of fear, Government wlfl certainly 
bel'rieucbyou. • 

“lAtel 10th Zikad, *or Sn? Jhly, 1857.” 
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^To HOLAB SXNQH) Kotwi^ 

"Wheroas sundry persons of the town, on hearing the r^rt of 
European troops h|ving marched from Alldhdbdd, are abandoning their 
homes and'seeking shelter in villages, you are hereby ordered to have 
proclaimed throughout the town that i^ntry, cavalry, and artillery have 
marched to mpef the English. Wherever they may he met, at Fathptir, 
Alldh&b&d, or wherever they may be, the revenging force will thoroughly 
punish them. Let all remain without fear in their homes, and pursue 
their usual avocations. 

«^ated 12th Zikad, or 5th July, 1857.** ^ 


**To THS Offioebs of the Abmt« ( 

*'I have«bccn greatly pleased with your zeal, valour, and loyfdty. 
Your labours aro deserving of the highest praise. The organisation and 
8c«alo of pay and rewards established here wiU have likewise to be 
established for yf>\x. Let your minds be at rest, all promises made will 
bo fulfilled. Troops of all arms have this day crossed ^e Ganges m route 
to Lakhnao; you will be aided in every possible way to slay the un- 
believing Nazarenes, and despatch them to hell. The greatest reliance is 
pla^ied on your readiness and bravery to secure victory. On receipt of 
this order, certify to me, under your hand and seal, that you have learned 
its contents, and wre ready to co-operate in the destruction of the infideb. 
Have no feaiv^aB regards ordnance stores. Any amount of ammunition 
afid heavy guns is available. Sharfdddaulah and All Eeza Beg, Katwdl 
of Lakhnao, have been ordered to supply provisions. They will do so;,, 
buf sHould they fail in this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example 
will be mrde of them. All of you display valour and fortitude, ^y 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself be at lil^rty to 
proce^ towards Alldhdbdd, There cEn be no hesitation on your part or 
on mine. After this rapid buccess, march to AUdhdbdd and conquer 
there. ' « 

» Dated Util Zikad, 7tii Jnly, 1857.** * 


**To I^alkapabsuaD, KakCbqa, Oudh. 

“Greeting.— Your petition has been received, statiig that seven boats 
containing j£uropeans were going down the river from Kdnhpdr, and that 
two parties of your men who were at the spot joined the Government 
troora and fired on them so unremittingly that they piooBede^« slaying 
the English theVhole way, as far as the Vilhges Ahddl Aziz,«when 
the horse artillery and yourrelf in person joined the rest, and sank six of 
the boats, the seventh escapmg through, the rforce of the winck You lyave 
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performed « great*deed, and I am highly fdoased with ygur conducts 
Persevere in your devotion to the Government cause. This order is sent 
you as a mark of fiivour. Your pedtion, with which a European was 
sent in, has also reached me. The European has been 8on> to heli, thus 
adding to my^satisfaction. t 

>;Dated leth Zikad, or 9th July, 1857.*’ 


•‘To THE Thakadar or Sibsul. 

“The victorlbus ami}' of Government had marched towards All&h^Ibdd 
te oppose the Europeans, and it has now been reported that the latter 
have deceived the Government troops, attacked and scattered them. 
I Some troops are said to remain there; you arc, therefore, ordered to 
instruct the landholders in your jurisdiction and in Fathptir, that every 
brave man should join heart and hand to defend his iaith, to put the 
Europeans to the sword, and send them to hell. Conciliatie all ancient 
influential landholders, and persuade them to unite in thy caiiso of their 
religion to slay and send to hell all the infidels. Moreover, tell them that 
Government will give every man his due, and that those who assist it 
shall be rewarded. 

“Bated 20th Zikad, 13th July, 1857.** 


“To TUE Bahadurs and Officers of Oavalbt, Abtxllbrt, and 
Infantry at Laknao. 

> “ Greeting.-* A force of one thousand British, with several guns, wen 

marching towards Kdnhpdr from Alldh&bdd. To arrest and slriiy these 
men an army was despatcUbd. The British are advancing rqiidly. 
both sides men fall wounded and killed, 'J'ho Europeans are now "within 
seven koss of Kdnhpdr, and the fi^d of battle is warmly contested. It is 
reported that Europeans are coming up the river in steamers, and strong 
defences have cons^uently been constructed without the^town of Kdnh- 
pdr. Here my troop are prepared, and at a distance the liattle rages ; 
you are, therefore, informed that the aforesaid British are opposite the 
district of Baiswdrd, on this bank of the river. It is very probable that 
they may attempt to cross the Ganges. You must, for this reason, send 
some troop into the Baiswdrd country to shut tlem in on that side. My 
force will press them from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of the infidels may be achieved, as is most desirable. 

“Should these pople not be destroyed, there can be no doubt they will 
press en to d)ehli. Between Kdnhpdr and Dchli there is no one that 
couU stand agdinsts then^ • We must without fail oqinlnne to destroy 
them root and branch. 

“It is ^80 said that tho^British may cr/ss the Ganges; some EngUsSi 

a • ^ 
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still rcmaii^ in the Bailey Guard and maintain the *iight, v(hen as here 
there is not a livin" En</;lish i)ers(»ii left. Seed troojjs irnmediatcl}' across 
the river, at Shdordjpdr, to surround and cut ux) the £uro|)eans. 

Dated 2311 Zikad, or IGth July, 1837.” 

[This is Vhe*')ast^)f the series. On that same evening Havelock’s force 
encamped near Kdnhpdr, and whilst victory was being proclaimed by; the 
Ndnd’s order in the city, he himself was flying for his life, and his followers 
wore being dispersed in all directions.] 


* * Becruitixo at Peshawar.— Page 371. 

[The following is the ])aragraph in Colonel Edwardes’s Mutiny Report,^ 
to which reference is made in the text. There is no contribution to the 
histoiy of the great Crisis in the Panjdb more valuable or more interesting 
than the document from which this extract is made :} 

“Dehli w^ not to be recovered by a coup do rnain^ The Hindu 
Sipdhis, haviijg mutinied about a cartridge, had nothing to propose for an 
emi)irc, and fell Jn of necessity with the only policy that was feasible at 
the moment, a^uhammadan King of Dehli; and certainly no other 
policy could have given such life to the coming struggle. Hitherto the 
question had been purely domestic between the English and their Hindus- 
tdqj army, a quarrel in which the Afghan tribes would merely desire to 
bo on the cinquering side. But a war between the Muslim and the 
Christian for emp^iTe must needs agitate every village in which there was a 
mosque and« « moolah ; and the city of Pesh&war in particular, with its 
sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Humanly 
speaking, I consider that the border at this critical period was mainly kept 
uialer-bv the levying of a militia. Afghans are fanatical, but avarice is 
their rulkg passion. Every idle vagrant, every professional robber, every 
truculent student in the mosques, at whose finger-ends fanaticism was 
beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. The population of the 
Peshdwar Valley had never ^been disarmed. Being liaole to raids from 
their noighboin, they had been allowed to keep arms in their houses; 
though none but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to collect any number of armed footmen at a short 
notice. Good hoim are not plentiful in this irrigated country ; but the 
head men of every village have two^or three hacks, and the enlistment of 
their farm servants on these rips, attSushed all the hamlets^ one by one, to 
our cause, and got up quite a hearty feeling, such as oertfunly I never saw 
' before among them. One can smile now at the scenes that took place 
mormng Aid evening at the hours of enlistment. It was neoessaiy to 
sustain the dignity of the Imperial Government even in our^utress. 
Long before the jime crowds of candidates employnsent tbro2^d the 
gateways and overflowed into the garden, the jockeys of unconquerably 
vicious horses endeavouring o reduce them to a show of docility by gal- 
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loping them furiously alx)ut till the critical moment of inai)e«tion camo. 
At last, sick at heart from the receipt of a had telegram from the ]»rovin<;ea 
hut endeavouring to look h:ij)py, oat I used to gi), and face s»>me hundreds 
tif the chiefs and yeomen of the country, all tager to githor f^i llie (\>in- 
ini<sioner Sahih|s countenance how the * King of Dehl#’ w.^gftting on. 
Thci^ tiie first horseman woulil 1 hi brought up. The hcast ])erliapH would 
nut move. Tnc riiler, the owner, and all the neighlMiurs wuuM ashail him 
with wlii]).s, sticks, stones, and Pushtd reproaches that niiglit iiavo moved 
a rock ; but nothing would do till the attempt was given u]>, and tlio 
hi uto’s head turneil tlics other way, when he went off at a gallo]) amid 
roars of laughtci^ from the i'athdiis, who have the koimest jx'reeption of 
both fun and vice. No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every ffufn 
. a!iif lM»y ill I lie crowd could see that he was lame on two or three legs. 
{Then the iirginnciit U'gan, and leg by leg, blemish by hlemish, the aninial 
proved by a muliitudo of witnesses (who had known him for very 
many years) to bo ]i(M*fectly sound; and so the enlistment went on from 
day to day, affording immeuse occupation, profit, and amuseii^uit to the 
prople, niiil answering a great many good ends. Now and then an orderly 
of the Hindustani Irregular Cav.alry, admirably armed aTid mounted, 
^wonld pa^s the 8]xit, and mark his opinion of the * levies* by a coii^ 
ti'inptuons smile. But, nevertheless, lie told his coinradi'S fti the lines that 
the country jieople were all with the English, and it was of no use to 
desert or to intrigue.” 

Sill IIexiiy Barnard’s last Lkttkr to tiik Govkrnor-Gknkral. — • 

Page 421. • ^ 

[The following letter was written to Lord Canning by Sir H. Bamanh 
three days before his death. He seems to have desirni tluit, in tho^ivent 
of his demise, its contents should be known to the world :] # % 

** Camp above Delhi, July 1857. 

“My DEAR Lord Canning;— Ere^this reaches you, the husinesa hero 
will have Insen settled; if succe^sfiilly, well; if a failure, I should like to 
leave liehind me a bricf^ecord of the service 8f the little force. 

“ The work of ^luction or re-occujiation of Dehli was ovWcnily greatly 
under-estimated. *Dehli, wh«m once its gates were shut, and its iniinenso 
jarsenal and magazine^n the hands of insurgent troofis, ];fecame a formidable 
flHiration to reiluce. When added to ttiis the ]visHions of the |s'ople wero 
joused, and the cry raised of a now * ^ughul dynasty it bicame as im- 
portant as formidable. • 

» “ With means totally inadequate, this force was sent against it, reinforced 
by detachments from Mirdth, who were to liave j)rovided sappera. gunners, 
and field implements; when all had formed a junction the barely 
arrived at three thousand eight hundred. Mirdth sent no gunners, and 
only ^mnll number qf sap^is, and these unnrovided. Qn the 8th June 
wc started from Xlipur, met the enemy at Baali-ki-Sarai. and from thence 
dru^ them^from the height above Dehli./ Here the Conimanding- 
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ArtillerymSn and Chief Engineer pro|K^el to coinmoncc 'the attaci;} 
batteries were ]>lanncd an'i erected, but the distance was too greai. 
After cighWlays, 1 found the side of the town which must be silenced 
before we apj^roaches quite as alive as ever. The Artilleryman 
admitted the distance too great, and the Engineer his inability to make 
batteries, having T)usitive]y not a single sand-bag! 1 was promised 
reinforcenicnis, und for their arrival 1 determined to wait. They have 
arrived, and now conies the decisive moment, and I confess to you I never 
w.as so ]mzzlcd. The force 1 have amounts to 'about five thousand, and 
eompriscs almost all the Europeans in tbc Upper Provinces ; quite enough, 
to rc-estahlish the country, but quite insufficient to storm Dchli, 
guard the camp, and keep o])cri my communications with the rear dfor 
KUp]iliea, &c. If I succeed in the gambler’s throw, well and good, but if I 
fail the game is up, and all 1 ciiii expect to bo able to do would be to efiec^ 
an honourahic retreat, carrying off sick, wounded, and guns. To add to my * 
distresscft, dissatisfaction is proved to exist in the Native troops just 
arrived, aiftl some have been detected in trying to tamper with the men of 
Uoke’s Corpse These fellows arc to be hanged to-night; but the 0th 
Irn^gular Cavalry and some of the Sipdhi Coi-ps are known to be tainted, 
and would like opprtunity of doing us any miscliief they could. Thus ' 
it is, with enemies without, traitors within, and a task before me I cannot 
in reason foci my force compotont to undertake, I am called upon to decide, 
^fuch is said about the Native character and aptitude at turning tail, but 
wlmro the treasure is I fear the heart will ho found also, for all these 
fiiiscrcants are laden with plunder they will not abandon, and they know * 
full well tha^^pvc«'y man’s hand is against thorn. They dare not fiy. 

^ ** My mefi are very tired; we have had since the action of Badli-Ki-Sarai 
no lesa than ten affairs, seven of which employed my whole force, cavalry 
ai^ infantry ; in each we experienced heavy loss, but inflicted greater! 
Tne itraitors are, or rather were, tired ; they openly said it was no use 
fighting, fttd that unless assisted they would fly in four days. Yesterday 
brought them the Bar61i people, so w^ sliall have our eleventh to-morrow. 
After that I think the game is over. Tlie Gw'alids aie not coming on, 
and wo shall have defeated them all in turn. Bht to be useful I must 
enter the city, ^nd this will, 1 am fearful, be a sanguinary affair, for it is 
clear the Si|4hi knows well how to fiAht behind stont; walls. 

** I hope to hear the head of the European columns coming up from , 
Calcutta, and then matters will begin to look up again. 

“ Pray excuse this scrawl ; it is written in a gale of wind. The rain 
baa fallen for two daysf but it is again fine. 

“ Very truly yours, 

** H. Barnard.** 
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